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DEDICATION TO 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

My dear Sir, 

Every liberal motive that can actuate an Author in 
the dedication of his labours, concurs m directing me to 
you as the person to -whom the lollowing Woik should 
be inscribed 

If there be a pleasure m celebrating the distmgiiislied 
merit of a contemporary, mixed with a certain degree 
of vanity not altogether mexcusable in appearing fully 
sensible of it, where can I find one, m complimenting 
whom I can with more general approbation gratily those 
leehngs ? Your excellence not only in the Art over which 
you have long presided with unrivalled fame, but also 
m Philosophy and elegant Literature, is well known to 
the present, and will continue to be tlie admiration of 
future ages Your equal and placid temper, your variety 
of conversation your true politeness, by which you are 
so amiable in private society, and that enlarged hospitality 
which has long made your house a common centre of 
union for the gieat, the accomjolished the learned and 
the ingenious all these qualities I can, in perfect con- 
^dence ol not being accused of flattery, ascribe to you 
a man may indulge an honest piide, m having it 
" wn to the world that he has been thougl t worthy 

(Particular attention by a person of the first eminence 
i j the age m which he lived, whose company has been 
univeisally courted, 1 am justified in availing myscU ol 
th® usual privilege of a Dedication, when 1 mention that 
there has been a long and uninterrupted fiieudship 
between us 

If gratitude should be acknowledged lor iavours 
leceived, I have this opportunity, niy dear Sir most 
sincerely to thank you lor the many happy houis which I 
owe to your kmdness — for the cordiality with winch 
you have at all times been pleased to welcome me, — foi 
the number of valuable acquamtances to whom you have 
introduced me, — for the iioctes cosnesgus Dei^m which 
I have enjoyed under your roof 
3 



4 DEDICATION TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

If a work should be inscribed to one who is master of 
the subject of it, and whose approbation, therefore, must 
ensure it credit and success, the hfe of Dr Johnson is, 
with the greatest propnety, dedicated to Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, who „was the intimate and beloved friend of 
that great man , the fnend whom he declared to be " the 
most invulnerable man he knew , whom, if he should 
quarrel with him he should find the most difficulty how 
to abuse.” You, my dear Sir, studied him, and knew hmi 
well you venerated and admired him Yet, luminous 
as he was upon the whole, you perceived all the shades 
which mingled in the grand composition , all the little 
peculiarities and slight blemishes which marked the 
literary Colossus Your very warm commendation of the 
specimen which 1 gave m my “ Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,” of my being able to preserve his conversation 
in an authentick and lively manner, which opinion the 
Publick has confirmed was the best encouragement for 
me to persevere in my purpose of producing the whole of 
my stores 

In one respect, this Work will, m some passages, be 
different from the former In my “ Tour ” I was almost 
unboundedly open m my communications, and from my 
eagerness to display the wonderful fertility and readiness 
of Johnson's wit, freely shewed to the world its dexterity, 
even when I was myself the object of it I trusted that 
I should be libeially understood, as knowing very well 
what I was about, and by no means as simply nnconscic%'< 
of the pointed effects of the satire I own, indeed, that, , 
was arrogant enough to suppose that the tenour of ti 
rest of the book would sufficiently guard me against such 
a strange imputation But it seems 1 judged too well of 
the world , for, though I could scarcely believe it, I have 
been undoubtedly mfonned, that many persons, especially 
m distant quarters, not penetratmg enough into Johnson's 
character, so as to understand his mode of treating his 
friends, have arraigned my judgement, instead of seeing 
that 1 was sensible of all that they could observe 

It is related of the great Dr Clarke, that when m one 
of his leisure hours he was unbending himself with a few 
friends m the most playful and frolicksome manner, he 
observed Beau Nash approachmg , upon which he sud- 
denly stopped , — " My boys (said he,) let us be grave 
here comes a fool ” The world my friend I have found to 
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be cL great looi, as to that particular on winch it has be 
come necessary to speak very plainly I have, therefore, 
in this Work been more reserved ; and though I tell 
nothing but the truth, I have still kept m my mind that 
the whole truth is not always to be exposed This, however 
I have managed so as to occasion no diminution oi the 
pleasure which my book should afford though malignity 
may sometimes be disappointed ol its gratifications. 

1 am. 

My dear Sir, 

Your much obliged friend, 

And faithful humble servant, 

JAMES BOSWELL. 

London, Apnl 20, 1791. 




INTRODUCTION 


. {Reprinted hy permission prom an address delivered by 
he late Earl of Rosebery at the Johnson Bi-centenary 
Zelehraiion, Lichfield, September 1909.) 

Boswell is universally acknowledged as the Prince of 
rill Biographers, chief in a department of literature which 
Is perhaps the most popular and appreciated of all. 

On one side of him he was the most preposterous of 
human beings, of an eccentricity which partook of 
•nsanity, but which was always grotesque. In his youth 
he aimed only at notoriety, and was content to exhibit 
himself in any capacity so long as he could obtain atten- 
tion. In his intimate correspondence with his bosom 
friend, Temple, he displays a childish vanity, a volatile 
self-sufficiency, a total insensibility to ridicule which make 
the collection some of the most amusing reading on 
record, till it ends in piteousness and tragedy. And yet 
all this time he must have had the root of the matter 
■n him Such a biographer as he is, is bom, not made. 
And so we realise him as a strange compound of incredible 
I’-anity, fatuity and absurdity, in which, as precious and 
unexpected as radium, is amalgamated enough of genius 
to leaven and redeem the whole. 

He had assuredly the root of the matter in him from the 
first. He had primarily the instinct of hero-worship, 
buhthat was not enough ; he had to know how to tuin 
it to the best advantage. Here he had an instinct which 
did not fail him. To be with his subject by day and by 
night, on every possible occasion, to absorb him, as it 
were, essentially by the pores of the skin, so as, to use 
nis own strange expression, " to become strongly impreg- 
nated with the Johnsonian aether," to disdain no detail 
-IS trivial which added to the completeness and perfection 
if the portrait ; all this Boswell understood as no other 
n has understood After giving an account of his 
’s clucking and blowing like a whale, holding his 
J on one side and rubbing his lelt knee in the same 
rection and so forth, he says with an admirable sense of 
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discriiniiiation ; “ I am lully aware of how very obvious 
an occasion I here give for the sneering jocularity of such 
as have no relish for an exact likeness ; which to render 
complete, he who draws it must not disdain the slightest 
strokes ” . . This is the true Boswellian spirit, conlcnt 
to be a martyr so that he might increase the completeness 
of his delineation in the slightest degree. And he immo- 
lated himself to his subject. It was not only the bitterness 
of his critics he had to encounter. Their shafts of ridicule 
were blunt compared to those he had to encounter from 
the hero himself. Por the recorder of Johnson had to be 
content to bear the heaviest strokes that a random wit 
could suggest. To portray Johnson in all his moods, one 
had to be out in all weathers, to be tossed and buffeted, 
with rare consolations of benignant serenity. All this and 
more Boswell was ready to face provided be could secure 
what he wanted, the speaking likeness of his hero ; what 
he himself called “ the Flemish picture which I give of 
my friend.” And so we seem to see him like St. Sebastian 
in the pictures, bound to Johnson's reputation and per- 
forated with arrows from every quarter. , . . Honour 
and gratitude then to him. 

1, speaking from experience, can say that in sickness 
when all other books have failed, when Dickens, Thackeray, 
Walter Scott and other magicians have been useless to 
distract, Boswell’s book is the only one which could 
engage and detain the languid attention of an invalid. 

By far the most strildng feature, to me, of their connec- 
tion is how Johnson and Boswell became connected at 
all. Let it be at once conceded that Boswell was deter- 
mined to make Johnson’s acquaintance, and that when 
Boswell was determined to make an acquaintance there 
was no human possibility of preventing him ; there was 
no personage or situation so inaccessible as not to have 
to receive him if he desired it. That, however, might only 
be a terminable acquaintance. But here is an awkward, 
rather ridiculous, young Scotsman, with an accent of 
which the best that Johnson could say was that it wa.s not 
oftensive, belonging to a race which Johnson hated with 
a hatred which was almost insane, a youth at once 
impudent, pushing and lawning, in a word, all that was 
most repellent to Johnson attempting to force the 
acquaintance of the most formidable and the most dreaded 
of H+oranr +vraTTt<; For two vears Boswell had hoped and 
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languislicd. At last Johnson appears suddenly to him 
as he sits drinking tea in a bookseller’s parlour. The 
trembling Boswell is presented and his nationality is 
divulged. Johnson at once rends him. “ This stroke," 
says Boswell, " stunned me a good deal." But he recovers, 
attempts another remark, and receives another mortal 
snub. . . . But within eight days he is in Johnson's 
private room, sketching, so to speak, on his thumb-nail, 

. . . And within three months, as he had to pursue his 
studies in Utrecht, Johnson volunteers to accompany 
him to Harwich. 

The day of their first meeting was May i6th ; in little 
more than two months Johnson has expressly promised to 
accompany Boswell to the Hebrides, declaring that — 
" there are few persons whom I take so much to as to 
you," and on August 5 they are setting off in the Harwich 
stage-coach after a fashion which reminds one irresistibly 
of Mr. Pickwick setting off with Mr. Winkle. Surely this 
may be called Love at first sight. 

How can one explain this sudden heat of affection, which 
was to last for the rest ol their lives ? 

We can only conjecture. There was probably something 
ingenuous about the young fellow which appealed to 
Johnson ; his open adoration was not displeaging though 
it sometimes bored him He early discerned, 1 think, 
that Boswell would be his biographer, though not for 
years afterwards did Boswell openly talk in that character. 
Then, Boswell probably appealed to his sense of humour, 
and above, all, the young Scot was an invaluable butt. 
His pertinacity and tactlessness were someLimes intoler- 
able, but his pertinacity was a compliment and his tact- 
lessness would always be open to a rebuff, which Johnson 
did not object to administering. “ Sir," he broke out one 
day, “ you have but two topics, yourself and me. I am 
sick of both,” But as a rule Boswell's fussiness and 
grotesqueness did not, to nsc the modern phrase, get on 
his neives. His system, though morbid in some particu- 
lars, was in this robust. The family he collected around 
him would have afflicted a more fastidious benefactor. 
Add to this lhat Johnson saw in young Boswell a young 
fellow devoted to himself with accesses of melancholy 
not unlike his ovra, addicted to various follies, but with 
a real love of learning and an honest though distracted 
ambition, whom he could guide and assist as a son. There 
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was much ol the paternal in his rolaliou to his biographei. 

Lastly, and there is perhaps most in ibis consideration, 
Johnson under a rough coat had a heart of manly tender' 
ness. " No man alive,” said Goldsmith, who often snlfored 
under him, "has a more tender heart. He has nothing 
of the bear but his skin.” He realised iiuswell’s enthusiasm 
and liis heart went out to the lad, Boswell loved him and 
so he came to love Bo.swelL . . . 

What one must remember in this strange parlnership 
is that the canvas was first spread when the artist was 
twenty-two and the subject fifty-four, and that Johnson 
was sitting for his portrait for the rest of his life, while 
Boswell waited, pencil in hand, and constantly watched 
every dawning of communication from that great and 
illuminating mind.” 

What then makes this book so extraordinary, so unique, 
IS this, that it is the photographic delineation of a great 
man by a daily, hourly, and miniilo observer, who dis- 
dained no pains or detail to make his picture perfect, who 
was willing himself to be a butt not merely of liis patron’s 
cruel pleasantries, but of the world at large, so that 
he could produce a living, speaking portrait. There is 
nothing like it. The price of success in such a work is 
more than most men care to pay. For it cannot be denied 
that, as with poverty, in Juvenal's famous lines, it 
tends to make those who write it ridiculous. The recorder 
has to be a foil to the recorded. And so Boswelliau 
imitations are rare. The books which occur to me as 
resembling it are all foreign, and, as Boswell's hook has 
never, I believe, been translated info any language, ihongh 
there is, I believe, an abstract in Russian, they arc not 
strictly imitations, Eckermann's records of GoetKo's 
conversations lack nature and simplicity ; wo foci lliai 
all is translated in full dress. . . . Gourgaud's Journal 
at St. Helena comes perhaps nearest to Boswell's lile as 
a faithful, constant portraiture of a great man by a resident 
observer. But Gourgaud had not Boswell's qualities, and 
there was not sufficient play of life at St. Helena to lighten 
the record. Such biographies must be rare, if only because 
great men are rare and Boswells still rarer, and great men, 
even when you find them, are not always various. The 
conversations of the Duke of Wellington, which have been 
sedulously recorded, certainly lack this quality. And so 
:-c noUcr'm- m Tlrvowell fnr Ihp nirtnresQueness and 
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hdeiily of his representaticm, we acknowledge tiial that 
would be ol little value without the greatness and variety 
of the subject. We may fairly suppose that had Boswell 
attached himself to Paoli, Oglethorpe, Rousseau, or any 
other of his idols, he would have produced a remarkable 
book (though Rousseau, we may be sure, would not have 
tolerated his intrusive familiarity), but a book wholly 
unequal to that on which his fame securely reposes, for 
in Johnson he had an exceptional model. He would not, 
it is probable, have added to Rousseau’s tame ; he might 
have prolonged that ol Paoli and Oglethorpe ; but he 
has rendered Johnson immortal by the qualities of 
Johnson himself manifested through his own, 

The book then remains, and is likely to remain, unique 
because of the peculiar genius of the biographer and 
the subject. Its rank in literature is unparalleled. It 
is annotated and commented upon as if it were Holy 
Writ, Except the Greek and Latin Classics and the 
Scriptures, I know of no book that has been treated with 
such reverence. 

From first to last the book is all good ; there is not a 
dull page in it And so we have before us, living 
and vigorous, one of the most interesting oi our great 
men, the greatest, I suppose ol our men of letters, cer- 
tainly our greatest known conversationalist, with his 
manifold tricks of speech ; his eccentricities, his strange, 
uncouth ways. Of all the men wliom we have never 
seen, Johnson is the man whom we know best, whom we 
can best imagine, whom we can most easily fancy that 
we have seen and heard His appearance at this moment 
would no doubt cause a sensation, but hi five minutes 
it ^vould be the sensation of a friend restored to us aftei 
a long absence abroad. It is that feeling, common, I 
think, to us all, which is the supreme tribute to Boswell's 
work. 




ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE FIRST EDITION 

I AT last deliver to the world a Work which I have long 
promised, and of which, I am afraid, too high expectations 
have been raised. The delay of its publication must be 
imputed, in a considerable degree, to the extraordinary 
zeal which has been shewn by distinguished persons in 
all quarters to supply me with additional information 
concerning its illustrious subject ; resembling in this the 
grateful tribes of ancient nations, of which every individual 
was eager to throw a stone upon the grave of a departed 
Hero, and thus to share in the pious office of erecting an 
honourable monument to his memory. 

The labour and anxious attention with which I have 
collected and arranged the materials of which this volume 
is composed, will hardly be conceived by those who read 
it with careless facility. The stretch of mind and prompt 
assiduity by which so many conversations were preserved, 
I myself, at some distance or time, contemplate with 
wonder ; and I must be allowed to suggest, that the nature 
of the work, in other respects, as it consists of innumerable 
detached particulars, all which, even the most minute, I 
have spared no pains to ascertain with scrupulous authen- 
ticity, has occasioned a degree of trouble lar beyond 
that of any other species of composition. Were I to 
detail the books which I liave consulted, and the inquiries 
wluch I have found it necessary to make by various chan- 
nels, I should probably be thought ridiculously osten- 
tatious. Let me only observe, as a specimen of my trouble, 
that I have sometimes been obliged to run half over 
London, in order to fix a date correctly ; which, when I 
had accomplished, I well knew would obtain me no praise, 
though a failure would have been to my discredit. And 
after all, perhaps, hard as it may be, I shall not be sur- 
prised if omissions or mistakes be pointed out with in- 
vidious severity. I have also been extremely careful as 
to the exactness of my quotations ; holding that there 
is a respect due to the publick, which should oblige every 

13 
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Autliour to attend to this, and iievei to presume to intro- 
duce them with, — " 1 think 1 have read ” ; — ^or — " If I 
remember right " ; when the originals may bo examined. 

I beg leave to express my warmest thanks to those who 
have been pleased to favour me with communications "and 
advice in the conduct ol my Work. But 1 cannot sufS.- 
ciently acknowledge my obligations to my friend Mr. 
Malone, who was so good as to allow me to read to him 
almost the whole of my manuscript, and make such remarks 
as were greatly for the advantage of the Work ; though 
it is but fair to him to mention, that upon many occasions 
I difiered from him, and followed my own judgement. 
I regret exceedingly that I was deprived of the benefit of 
his revision, when not more than one half of the book 
had passed through the press : but after having com- 
pleted his very laborious and admirable edition of 
Shakspeare, for which he generously would accept of 
no other reward but that fame which he has so deservedly 
obtained, he fulfilled his promise of a long wished for 
visit to his relations in Ireland , irom whence his safe 
return finibus AUicis is desired by his friends here, with 
all the classical ardour of Sic te Diva potens Cypri ; for 
there is no man in whom more elegant and worthy qualities 
are united ; and whose society, therefore, is more valued 
by those who know him. 

It is painful to me to think, that while I was carrying 
on this Work, several of tliose to whom it would have been 
most interesting have died. Such melancholy disappoint- 
ments we Imow to be incident to humanity ; but we do 
not feel them the less. Let me particularly lament the 
Reverend Thomas Warton, and the Reverend Dr. Adams. 
Mr. Warton, amidst his variety oi genius and learning, 
was an excellent Biographer His contributions to my 
Collection are highly estimable : and as he had a true 
relish ol my “ Tour to the Hebrides," 1 trust I should 
now have been gratified with a larger share of his kind 
approbation Dr . Adams, eminent as the Head o f a College,' 
as a writer, and as a most amiable man, had known John- 
son from his early years, and was bis friend through life. 
What reason had I to hope lor the countenance of that 
venerable Gentleman to this Work, will appear from what 
he wrote to me upon -a former occasion from Oxford, 
November 17, 1785 ; — " Dear Sir, I hazard this letter, 
not knowing where it will find you. to thank you for your 
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very agreeable ' Tour, which 1 iound here on my return 
from the country, and in which you have depicted our 
friend so perfectly to my fancy, in every attitude, every 
scene and situation, that 1 have thought myself m the 
company, and of the party almost throughout. It has 
given very general satisfaction ; and those who have 
found most fault with a passage here and there, have 
agreed that they could not help going through, ancl beine 
entertained with the whole. 1 wish, indeed, some few 
gross tixpressions had been softened, and a few of our 
hero’s foibles had been a little more shaded ; but it is 
useful to see the wealmesscs incident to great minds ; 
and you have given us Dr. Johnson’s authority that in 
history all ought to be told.” 

Such fi sanction to my faculty of giving a just represen- 
tation of Dr. Johnson I could not conceal. Nor will I 
suppress my satisfaction in the consciousness, that by 
recording so considerable a portion of the wisdom and 
wit of ” tile brightest ornament ol the eighteenth century,” 
I have largely provided for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of mankind. 


London, Apnl zo, 1791. 



ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE SECOND EDITION 
1 1 793) 

That 1 was anxious for the success ot a work whidi had 
employed much of my time and labour, I do not wish to 
conceal : but whatever doubts 1 at any time entertained, 
have been entirely removed by the very favourable 
reception with which it has been honoured That recep- 
tion has excited my best exertions to render my Btiok more 
perfect ; and m this endeavour 1 have had the assistance 
not only of some ol my particular friends, but ol many 
other learned and ingenious men, by which I have been 
enabled to rectify some mistakes, and to enrich the Work 
with many valuable additions. These 1 have ordered to 
be printed separately in quarto, for tlie accoramocla.tion 
ol the purchasers of the first edition. May 1 be permitted 
to say that tlie typography of both editions does honour 
to the press of Mr Henry Baldwin, now Master oi the 
Worshipful Company ot Stationers, whom I have long 
known a worthy man and an obliging friend. 

In the strangely mixed scenes of human existence, our 
feelings are often at once pleasing and painful. Of this 
truth, the progress ot the present Work fnrnishca a 
striking instance. It was highly gratifying to me that 
my Iriend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom it i.s iiiKcnbcd, 
lived to peruse it, and to give the slrongCHt testimony 
to its fidelity : but before a second edition, vvliicli lie con- 
tributed to improve could be finislied, the world Iras been 
deprived of that most valuable man a loss oi which the 
regret will be deep, and lasting, and oxten.sive, propor- 
tionate to the felicity which he diHuaed through a wide 
circle ot admirers and friends 

In reflecting that the illustrious subjeettot this Work, 
by being more extensively and intimately known, however 
elevated before, has risen in the veneration and love oi 
mankind, I feel a satisfaction beyond what fame can 
afford. We cannot, mdeed. too much or too often admire 
Ills wonderful powers of mind, wlien we consider that the 
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principle store ol wit and wisdom which this Work con- 
tains, was not a particular selection from his general con- 
versatioii, but was merely his occasional talk at such times 
as I had the good fortune to be in his company ; and, 
without doubt, if his discourse at other periods had been 
collected with the same attention, the whole tenor of 
what he uttered would have been found equally excellent. 

His strong, clear, and animated enforcement of religion, 
morality, loyalty, and subordination, while it delights 
and irnproves the wise and the good, will, I trust, prove 
an effectual antidote to that detestable sophistry which 
has been lately imported from France, under the false 
name of Philosophy, and with a malignant industry has 
been employed against the peace, good order, and happi- 
ness of iociety, in our free and prosperous country ; but, 
thanks be to God, without producing the pernicious effects 
which were hoped for by its propagators. 

It seems to me, in my moments of self-complacency, 
that this extensive biographical work, however inferior 
in its nature, may in one respect be assimilated to the 
Odyssey. Amidst a thousand entertaining and instructive 
episodes the Hero is never long out of sight ; for they are 
all in some degree connected with him ; and He, in the 
whole course of the History, is exhibited by tlie Authour 
for the best advantage ol his readers 

— Quid virtus cl quid sapientia possit, 

Utile proposuit nobis examplar Ulyssen. 

Should there be any cold-blooded and morose mortals 
who really dislike tin’s Book, I will give them a story to 
apply . When the great Duke ol Marlborough, accompanied 
by Lord Cadogan was one day reconnoiteriiig the array in 
Flanders, a heavy rain came on. and they both called for 
their cloaks. Lord Cadogan ’s servant, a good humoured 
alert lad, brought his Lordship’s in a minute. The Duke’s 
servant, a lazy sulky dog, was so sluggish, that his Grace 
being wet to the skin, reproved him, and had for answer 
with a grunt, ” I came as fast as I could , ” upon which the 
Duke calmly said, — ” Cadogan, I would not for a thousand 
pounds have that lellow’s temper.” 

There are some men, I believe, who have, or think they 
have, a very small share of vanity Such may speak of 
their literary fame in a decorous style of diffidence. But 
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I conless, that 1 am so forniecl by natiiro and by habit, 
that to restrain the effusion of delight, on having obLaiiied 
such fame, to me would be truly paiiifiiL Why tlieii should 
I suppress it ? Why " out of the abundance of the heart ” 
should I not speak ? Let me then mention with a warm, 
but no insolent exultation, that I have been regaled with 
spontaneous praise of my work by many and various per- 
sons erninent lor their rank, learning, talents, and accom- 
plishments ; much of whicli praise I have iindef their 
hands to be reposited in my archives at Aiichinleck. An 
honourable and reverend friend speaking of the favourable 
reception of my volumes, even in the circles of fashion and 
elegance, said to me, “ you have made them all talk 
Johnson.” — Yes, I may acid, I have Johnsonised t}ie land ; 
and I trust they will not only talk, but think, Johnson. 

To enumerate those to whom I have been thus indebted, 
would be tediously ostentatious. 1 cannot however but 
name one whose praise is truly valuable, not only on 
account of his knowledge and abilities, but on account of 
the magnificent, yet dangerous embassy, in which he is 
now employed, which makes every thing that relates to 
him peculiarly interesting. Lorcl Macartney favoured 
me with his own copy of my book, with a number of notes, 
of which I have availed myself. On the first leaf I I'ouncl 
in his Lordship’s handwriting, an inscription of such high 
commendation, that even I, vain as I am, cannot prevail 
on myself to publish it. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

OF JOHNSON’S LIFE AND 
CONTEMPORARY EVENTS 
, I 709- J 795 

1709. Samuel Johnson born at Lichfield (Sept. t8, N.s.). 

the son of Michael Johnson, a bookseller. No. l 
of the Tatler, Berkeley's Essay inwanls a Mew 
Theory of Vision, and Matthew Prior’s Poems. 

1711. No. I of the Spectator. Hume born. 

1712. Johnson is taken to London to be touched for the 

evil by Queen Anne. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
Gray’s Tnvia. 

1713. Addison’s Cato, and Berkeley’s Three Dialogues. 

Sterne born. 

1714. Accession of George 1 . 

lAi- Vol. 1 of Pope’s Homer’s Iliad. Burnet and 
Wycherley died, Jacobite Rebellion. 

£716 Garrick and Gray born 

1717. Johnson sent to Lichfield Grammar-School. Horace 
Walpole born. 

1719. Part I. of Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. Addison died. 
1721. Smollett and Collins born. 

1723. Adam Smith born 

1724. Allan R.a.msa.Y’s Evergreen and Tea-Table Miscellany, 

and Vol. 1 . of Burnet’s History 0} His Own Time. 

1725. Johnson removed to Stourbridge School. Allan 

Ramsay's Gentle Shepherd. 

1726. Swift's Gulliver's Travels and Thomson’s Winter, 
ly'iy Accession of George 11 . Gay’s Fables. Sir Isaac 

Newton died 

1728, Johnson, after spending two years at home, goes 

to Pembroke College, Oxford (Oct.). Pope's 
Dunciad. Goldsmith bom. , 

1729. Law’s Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. Burke 

born Steel and Congreve died. 

1731. Johnson leaves Oxford without a degree (Dec.). 
1731. Johnson’s father dies (Dec.), Johnson receiving £0.0 
trom his effects. The Gentleman's Magazine 
to 
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established, Cowper and Churchill born Defoe 
died. 

1732. Johnson an usher at the Market- Bos wo rtli School. 

Pope's Essay on Man (Epistles I. and 11 .) Gay 
died. 

1733. Johnson, living chielly at Birmingham, translates 

Lobo’s Voyage to Abyssinia. 

173L Johnson publishes proposals lor printing the poems 
of Politian, and for the first time oilers his services 
to Cave, proprietor of the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

1735. Johnson marries (July 9) Elizabeth, the widow of 

Henry Porter, a Birmingham mercer. (Johnson’s 
wife is supposed to have brought him about 
£yoo or ;£8 qo.) He publishes his translation of 
Lobo's Voyage to Abyssinia. 

1736. Johnson sets up a “ private academy ” at Edial, in 

Staffordshire, one of his pupils being David 
Garrick. Butler's Analogy of Religion 

1737. Johnson and Garrick set out together for London. 

Johnson makes further proposals to Cave, and 
returns to Lichfield, where he completes his 
tragedy of Irene. After staying at Lichfield for 
three months he settles with Mrs. Johnson in 
London. Gibbon bom. I 

1738. Johnson " enlisted by Mr. Cave as a regular coad- 

jutor in his magazine.'’ He publishes London 
(May). With a view to obtaining the mastership 
ol Appleby School he endeavours, nnsiicccssliilly, 
to obtain the degree of M.A. from Oxford 
University. 

1739. Hume's Treatise of Human Nature 

1740. Cibber’s Apology for las Life, and Richiirdson"s 

Pamela. James Boswell born. 

1741. This year and the two following Johnson is the 

" sole composer ” of the Parliamentary Debates 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

1742. Fielding's Joseph Andrews, Shenstone's School- 

mislress, and Young’s Night Thoughts. 

1744. Johnson publishes his Life of Savage. Akenside’s 

Pleasures of the Imagination. Pope died. 

1745. Swift died. Jacobite Rebellion. 

1746. Collins's Odes (dated 1747). 

1747. Johnson publishes his Plan for a Dictionary of the 

English Language, addressed to Lord Chester- 
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' field Guay's Ode on a Distant Prospect oj Eton 
College. 

1748 Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe, Smollett's Roderick 
Random, and Thomson’s Castle of Indolence, 
Thomson died. 

1749. Johnson publishes The Vanity of Hitman Wishes 

and Irene Irene is brought out by Garrick at 
Druiy Lane. Fielding’s Tom Jones. 

1750. iJohuson begins tlie publication of the Rambler. 

1751. Gray’s Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and Hume’s 

Inquiry concerning the Principles oj Morals. 
R B. Sheridan born. 

1752. Johnson’s wife dies. The last Rambler published. 

Hume’s Political Discourses. Bisliop Butler died. 

I Frances Burney and Chatterton born. 

1753. Johnson begins to contribute to Hawkesworth’s 

Adventurer Berkeley died. 

1754 Hume's History 0/ England (Vol. I.), and Lord 
Bolingbroke’s Philosophical Writings (edited by 
David Mallet). Fielding died. 

1755. Johnson receives the degree of M.A. from Oxford 
University. His Oiclionarv oj the English Lan- 
guage published. 

1756' Johnson contributes to the Literary Magazine 
established this year, and Issues Proposals for an 
edition ol Shatepeare. Ho refuses a living offered 
to him ill Lincolnshire. Burke’s Vindication oj 
Natural Society, and Essay on ’he Sublime and 
Beaulifu! 

1757. Smollett's History oj England (Vols. l.-iV.). Blake 

born. 

1758. Johnson begins a new periodical paper The Idler. 

Allan Ramsay died 

1759- Johnson's mother dies, and he publishes Rassetas. 

“ that with the profits he might defray the ex- 
ponce ol [herj Inneral, and pay some little debts 
which she lelt.” Sterne’s Tristram Shandy 
(Vols. 1 . and 11 .), and Robertson’s History oj 
Scotland. Robert Burns born. 

1760. Accession of George 111 . 

1761. Churchill’s Rosciad Richardson died. 

1762. A pension ol .^300 a year granted to Johnson. 

Maepherson’s Ossian. 

1763. Johnson ‘ meets Boswell (May t6 ), who in August 
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starts on a tour o[ three years on the Continent. 
Churchill's Prophecy of Pamiue, and Smart’s 
Song to David. 

1764. The Literary Club founded. Sir Joshua Reynolds 

being the first proposer of it, and Reynolds, 
Johnson, Burke, and Goldsmith among tlie 
first members. Goldsmith's Travellcy, Walpole’s 
Castle of Otranto, and Chatterton’s IXllnoiir and 
Juga. , 

1765. Johnson receives the degree of LL.D. from Trinity 

College. Dublin. He is introduced to IheThrales. 
His edition of Shakspeare published. Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 

1766. Boswell returns to England (February). Goldsmith’s 

Vicar of Wakefield. ‘ 

1767. Johnson has a conversation with George III. in the 

library at Buckingham Palace. 

1768. Sterne's Sentimental Journey, Goldsmith’s Good- 

Naliired Man, Gray’s Poems (the first colllected 
edition), and Boswell’s Account of Corsica. Sterne 
died. 

1769. Burke’s Observations on the Present State of the 

Nation, the first Letter of " Junius,” and 
Robertson's History of Ckarias V. 

1770. Johnson publishes his pamphlet. The False Alarm, 

on the Middlesex election. Burke’s Thoughts 
on the Present Discontent and Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village. Chatterton died. Wordsworth 
born. 

1771. Beattie’s Minstrel (Book I.), and Smollett's Hum- 

phry Clinker. Gray and Smollett died. Waller 
Scott bom. 

T772. The Letters of Junius (first collected edition). 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses. Coleridge 
born. 

1773. Johnson visits Scotland with Boswell (Aug. 14 to 

Nov. 22). Goldsmitli’s She Stoops to Conquer, and 
Fergusson’s Poems. 

1774. Johnson visits Wales with Mr. and' Mrs. Thrale 

(July-September). Burke’s Speech on American 
’Taxation, Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, 
and Vol. 1 . of Thomas Warton’s History of English 
Poetry. Goldsmith died. Southey born. 

1775 - Johnson receives the degree of D.C.L. from Oxford 
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University. He visits France with Mr. and Mr.s. 
Tlirale (October and November). His Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland and Taxation 
no Tyranny published. Burke's Speech on 
Conciliation with America, and Sheridan’s 
Rivals. Jane Austen. Lamb, and Lanclor born. 

1776. Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Emfiie 

(Vol. L), and Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 

I Hume died. 

1777. Sheridan’s School for Scandal, and Robertson’s 

History of A merica. 

1778. Frances Burney’s Evelina. Hazhtt born. 

1779. The first four volumes of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 

published. Garrick died. 

1780. jbhnson’s friend Topham Beauclerk, dies. The 

Gordon Riots. 

1781. Johnson completes his Lifes of the Poets. Mr. 

Thrale dies. 

1782. Johnson’s health begins to fail, Frances Burney’s 

Cecilia. 

1783. Johnson has a stroke ot paralysis (June). He 

institutes a club at the Essex Head. Blake's 
Poetical Shetches and Crabbe's Village. 

17811. An lunsuccessful attempt is made to obtain for 
Johnson the ineans of wintering in Italy. After 
staying at Lichfield, Ashbourne, and Oxford, 
Johnson returns to London (Nov.), and dies at 
flolt Court, Dec. 13. 

1785. Johnson’s Prayers and Mediiaiions published by 

George Strahan. Boswell’s fournal of a Tour to 
r the Hebrides. 

1786. Mrs Piozzi's Anecdotes of the late Samuel fohnson 

during the last Twenty Years of his Life. 

1787. Sir John I-lawkins’s Life of Samuel Johnson. 

1788. Mrs. Piozzi’s Letters to and from the late Samuel 

Johnson. 

1791. Boswell’s Life of Samuel Johnson (May). 

1793. Second edition of the Life. 

1795. Bo.swell died in London, May 19. 




THE LIFE OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

To write tlie Lile ol him who excelled all mankind in 
writing the lives of others, and who, whether we consider 
his extraordinary endowments, or his various works, has 
been equalled by few in any age, is an arduous, and may 
be reckoned in me a presumptuous task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, hi conformity 
with the opinion which he has given, that every man’s 
life may be best written by himself ; had he employed in 
the preservation of his own history, that clearness of 
narration and elegance of language in which he has 
embalmed so many eminent persons, the world would 
probably have had the most perfect example of biography 
that was ever exhibited. But although he at different 
times, in a desultory manner, committed to writing many 
particulars of the progress of his mind and fortunes, ho 
never had persevering diligence enough to form them into 
a regular composition. Of these memorials a few have 
been preseVved ; but the greater part was consigned by 
him to the flames a few days before his death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his 
Iriendship for upwards of twenty years ; as I had tlie 
scheme of writing his life constantly in view ; as he was 
well apprised of tliis circumstance, and from time to 
time obligingly satisfied my enquiries, by communicating 
to me the incidents oi his early years ; as I acquired a 
facility in recollecting, and was very assiduous in recording, 
his conversation, of which the extraordinary vigour and 
vivacity constituted one of the first features of his charac- 
ter ; and as I have spared no pains in obtaining matoriais 
concerning him, from every quarter where 1 could discover 
that they were to be found, and have been favoured 
with the most liberal communications by his friends ; 1 
flatter myself that few biographers have entered upon 
such a work as this, with more advantages ; independent 
of literary abilities, in which I am not vain enough to 
compare myself with some great names who have gone 
before me in this kmd of writing. 

25 
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Instead of melting down my materials mio one mass, 
and constantly .speaking in my own person, by which I 
might have appeared to have more merit in the execution 
of the work, I have resolved to adopt and enlarge upon 
the excellent plan of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Gray. 
Wherever narrative is necessary In explain, eoiincct, and 
supply, I furnish it to the best of niy abilities , but in 
the chronological series of Johnson's life, which I trace 
as distinctly as I can. year by year, 1 produce, wherever 
it is in my power, his own minutes, letters, or conversation, 
being convinced that this mode is more lively, and will 
make my readers better acquainted with him, than even 
most of those were who actually knew him, but could 
know him only partially ; whereas there is here an 
accumulation of intelligence from various points, b-v wliich 
his character is more fully understood and illustrated. 

And he will be seen as he really was ; for 1 profess to 
write, not his panegyrick, which must be all praise, but 
his Life ; which, great and good as he was, must not be 
supposed to be entirely perfect. To be as he was, is indeed 
subject of panegyrick enough to any man in this state of 
being ; but in every picture there slioukl be shade as 
well as light, and when I delmeate him without reserve, I 
do what he himself recommended, both by his precept 
and his example. 

Wliat f consider as the peculiar value of the following 
work, is, the quantity it contains of Johnson’s conversa- 
tion ; which is universally acknowledged to have been 
eminently instrncLive and entertaining ; and of which tlie 
specimens that I have given upon a former occasion, have 
been received with so much approbation, that I have good 
grounds for supposing that the world will not be hulHTcrcut 
to more ample communications of a similar nature.' 

I am fully aware of the objections which may be made 
to the minuteness on some occasions of my detail of 
Johnson's conversation, and how happily it is adapted 
for the petty exercise of ridicule, by men of superficial 
understanding, and ludicrous fancy ; but 1 remain firm 
and confident in my opinion, that minute particulars are 
frequently characteristick, and always amusing, when 
they relate to a distinguished man, 1 am therefore 
exceedingly unwiliing tliat anything, however slight, 
which my illustrious friend thought it worth his while to 
express, with any degree of point, should perish. 
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Of one thing I am certain, that considering how highly 
the small portion which we have of the table-talk and other 
anecdotes of our celebrated writers is valued, and how 
earnestly it is regretted that we have not more, I am justi- 
fied in preserving rather too many of Johnson's sayings, 
than too few ; especially as from the diversity of disposi- 
tions it cannot be known with certainty beforehand 
whether what may seem trifling to some, and perhaps to 
the collector himself, may not be most agreeable to many ; 
and the greater number that an arlthour can please in 
any degree, the more pleasure does there arise to a bene- 
volent mind. 

Having said thus much by way of introduction, 1 com- 
mit the following pages to the candour of the publick. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield, in Stafford- 
shire on the i8th of September, n.s., 1709; and his 
initiation into the Christian church was not delayed, 
for his baptism is recorded in the register of St. Mary’s 
parish in that city, to have been performed on the clay 
of his birth : His father is there stiled Gentleman, a cir- 
cumstance of which an ignorant panegyrist has praised 
him for not being proud ; when the truth is, that the 
appellation of Gentleman, though now lost in the indis- 
criminate 'assumption of Esquire, was commonly taken 
by those wlio could not boast of gentility. His father was 
hlichael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, ol obscure extrac- 
tion, who settled in Lichfield, as a bookseller and stationer. 
His mother .was Sarah Ford, descended of an ancient race 
of substantial yeomanry in Warwickshire. They were 
well advanced in years when they married, and never had 
more than two children, both sous ; Samuel, their first- 
born, who lived to be the illustrious character whose 
various excellence 1 am to endeavour to record, and 
Nathanael, who died in his twenty-fifth year, 

Mr, Michael Johnson was a man of a large and robust 
body, and of a strong and active mind ; yet, as in the 
most solid rocks vems of unsound substance are often 
discovered, tlibre was in him a mixture of that disease, 
the nature of which eludes the most minute enquiry, 
though the effects are well known to be a weariness of 
life, an unconcern about those things which agitate the 
greater part of mankind, and a general sensation of gloomy 
wretchedness. From him then his son inherited, with 
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some other qualities, " a vile melancholy," winch ui nis 
too strong expression of any disturbance of mind, " made 
him mad all his hie, at least not sober,” Michael was, 
however, forced by the narrowness of lus circumstances 
to be very diligent in business, not only in his shop, but 
by occasionally resorting to several towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, some of which were at a considerable distance 
from Lichfield, At that time booksellers’ sliops in the 
provincial towns of England were very rare so that there 
was not one even in Birmingham, m which town old Mr, 
Johnson used to open a shop every market-day He was 
a pretty good Latin scholar and a citizen so creditable 
as to be made one of the magistrates ol Lichfield : and, 
being a man ol good sense, and skill in his trade, he acquiree! 
a reasonable share of wealth, of which however he after- 
wards lost the greatest part, by engaging unsuccessfully 
in a manufacture of parchment He was a zealous high- 
church man and royalist, and retained his attachment to 
the unfortunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled 
himself, by casuistical arguments of expediency and 
necessity , to take the oaths imposed by the prevailing power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat roman tick, 
but so well authenticated, that I shall not omit it A 
young woman of Leek, in Staffordshire, while he served 
his apprenticeship there, conceived a violent passion for 
him ; and though it met witli no tavonrable return, 
followed him to Lichfield, where she took lodgings opposite 
to the house in which he lived, and indulged her hopeless 
flame. When he was informed that it so preyed upon her 
mind that her life was in danger, he with ' a generous 
humanity went to her and offered to marry her, but it 
was then too late : Her vital power was exhausted , ajid 
she actually exhibited one of the very rare instances ol 
dying for love. She was buried in the cathedral of Licli- 
field : and he, with a tender regard, placed a stone over 
her grave with this inscription : 

Here lies the body ol 
Mrs, Elizabeth Blaney, a stran-ger : 

She departed this life 
20 of September. 1694. 

Johnson’s mother was a woman of distinguished under- 
standing. I asked his old school-fellow, Mr. Hector, 
surgeon, of Birmingham, if she was not vam of her son. 
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He said, ” she had too much good sense to be vain, but 
she knew her son's value.” Her piety was not inferiour 
to her understanding ; and to her must be ascribed those 
early impressions of religion upon the mind of her son, 
from which the world afterwards derived so much benefit. 
He told mo, that he remembered distinctly having had the 
first notice of Heaven, ” a place to which good people 
went,” and hell, ” a place to which bad people went,” 
communicated to him by her. when a little child in bed 
with her ; and that it might be the better fixed in his 
memory, she sent him to repeat it to Thomas Jaclcson, 
their man-servant ; he not being in the way, this was not 
done ; but there was no occasion for any artificial aid for 
its preservation. 

Nor dan I omit a little instance of that lealous inde- 
pendence of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, which never 
forsook him. The fact was acknowledged to me by himself, 
upon the authority of his mother. One day, when the 
servant who used to be sent to school to conduct him home, 
had not come in time, he set out by himself, though he 
was then so near-sighted, that he was obliged to stoop 
down on his hands and knees to take a view of the kennel 
before he ventured to step over it. His school-mistress, 
afraid that he might miss his way, or fall into the kennel, 
or be run over by a cart, followed him at some distance. 
He happened to turn about and perceive her. Feeling her 
careful attention as an insult to his manliness, ho ran back 
to her in a rage, and heather, as well as his strength would 
permit. 1 

Of the power oi his memory, lor which he was all his 
life eminent to a degree almost incredible, the following 
eauly instance was told me in liis presence at Liclificld, 
in 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as related 
to her by his mother. When he was a child in petticoats, 
and had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnson one morning put 
the common prayer-book into his hands, pointed to the 
collect for the day, and said, “ Sam, you must got this by 
heart.” She w^ent up stairs, leaving him to study it ; but 
by the tune she had reached the second floor, she heard 
him following her. " What’s the matter ? ” said she. 
” I can say it,” he replied ; and repeated it distinctly, 
though he could not have read it more than twice. 

But there has been another story of his infant precocity 
generally circulated, and generally believed, the truth of 
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which I am to refute upon liis own authority. It is told, 
that, when a child of three years old, he chanced to tread 
upon a duckling, the eleventh of a brood, and killed it; 
upon which, it is said, he dictated to his mother the 
following epitaph : 

" Here lies good master duck, 

Whom Samuel Johnson trod on ; 

If it had liv’d, it had been good luck. , 

For then we’d had an odd one." 

There is surely internal evidence that this little composition 
combines in it. what no child of three years old could 
produce, without an extension of its faculties by im- 
mediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. Johnson's 
step-daughter, positively maintained to me, in his pre- 
sence, that there could be no doubt of the truth of this 
anecdote, for she bad heard it from his mother. So 
difficult is it to obtain an authentick relation of facts, and 
such authority may there be for errour ; for he assured 
me, that his father made the verses, and wished to pass 
them for his child’s. He added, " my father was a foolish 
old man ; that is to say, foolish in talldng of his children." 

Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much afflicted 
with the scrophula, or Idng’s evil, which disfigured a 
countenance naturally well formed, and hurt his visual 
nerves so much, that he did not see at all with one of his 
eyes, though its appearance was little different from that 
of the other. It has been said, that he contracted this 
grievous malady from his nurse. His mother', yielding to 
the superstitious notion, which, it is wonderful to think, 
prevailed so long in this country, as to the virtue of the 
regal touch ; a notion, which our kings encouraged, u.ud 
to which a man of such enquiry and such judgement as 
Carte could give credit ; carried him to London, where 
he was actually touched by Queen Anne. Mrs. Johnson 
indeed, as Mr. Hector hiformed mo, acted by the advice 
of the celebi'ated Sir John Floyer, then a physician in 
Lichfield. Johnson used to talk of this <very frankly ; 
and Mrs. Piozzi has preserved his very picturesque descrip- 
tion of the scene, as it remained upon his fancy, Being 
asked if he could remember Queen Anne, — ’’ He had 
(he said) a confused, but somehow a sort of solemn recol- 
lection of a lady in diamonds, and a long black hood." 
This touch however, was without any effect. I ventured 
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T.0 say to him, in allusion to the political principles in 
which he was educated, and of which he ever retained some 
odour, that " his mother had not carried him far enough ; 
she should have taken him to Rome.” 

He was first taught to read English by Dame Oliver, a 
widow, who kept a school for young children m Lichfield. 
He told me she could read the black letter, and asked him 
to borrow for her, from his father, a bible in that character. 
When he was going to Oxford, she came to take leave of 
him, brought him, in the simplicity^ of her kindness, a 
present of gingerbread, and said he was the best scholar 
she ever had. He delighted in mentioning this early 
compliment '. adding, with smile, that ” this was as high 
a proof of his merit as he could conceive.”. His next 
instructor in English was a master, wliom, when he spoke 
of him to me, he familiarly called Tom Brown, who, 
said he, “ published a spelling-book, and dedicated it to 
the Universe ; but, I fear, no copy of it can now be had.” 

He began to learn Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usher, or 
under-master of Lichfield school, “ a man (said be) very 
skilful in his little way.” With him he continued two 
years, and then rose to be under the care of Mr, 
Hunter, the headmaster, who, according to his account, 
“ was very severe, and wrong-headedly severe. He used 
(said he) to beat us unmercifully ; and he did not dis- 
tinguish between ignorance and negligence ; for he would 
beat a boy equally lor not knowing a thing, as for neg- 
lecting to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if 
he did not answer it, he would beat him, without con- 
sidering whether he had an opportunity of knowing how 
to answer it. For instance, he would call up a boy and 
ask. him Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not 
expect to be asked. Now, Sir, if a boy could answer every 
question, there would be no need of a master to teach him.” 

It is, however, but justice to the memory ol Mr. tlunter 
to mention, that though he might err in being too severe, 
the school of Lichfield was very respectable in his time. 
Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed to 
Ml'. Hunter, Mr. Langton one day asked him how he 
had acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, in which, 1 
believe, he was exceeded by no man of his time ; he said, 
" My master whipt me very well. Without that. Sir, 1 
should have done nothing.''^ He told Mr. Langton, that 
while Hunter was flogging his boys unmercifully, he used 

B 
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to say, " And this 1 do to save you trom the gallows." 
Johnson, upon all occasions expressed his approba,tion 
oi enforcing instruction by means of the rod. “ 1 would 
rather (said he) have the rod to be the general terrour to 
all, to make tliem learn, than tell a child, il you do thus, 
or thus, you will be more esteemed than your brothers or 
sisters. The rod produces an effect which terminates in 
itself. A child is afraid of being whipped, and gets his 
task, and there's an end on’t , whereas, by exciting emula- 
tion and comparisons of superiority, you lay the founda- 
tion of lasting mischief ; you make brothers and sisters 
hate each other." 

His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, has obligingly lurnished 
me with many particulars of his boyish days ; and assured 
me that he never knew him corrected at school, but for 
talldng and diverting other boys from their business. He 
seemed to learn by intuition ; for though indolence and 
procrastination were inherent in his constitution, when- 
ever he made an exertion he did more than any one else. 
In short, he is a memorable instance of what has been 
often observed, that tlie boy is the man in miniature : 
and that the distinguishing characteristicks oi each 
individual are the same, through the whole course of 
life His favourites used to receive very liberal assistance 
from him ; and such was the submission and deference 
with which he was treated, such the desire to obtain his 
regard, that three of the boys, of whom Mr. Hector was 
sometimes one, used to come in the morning as his humble 
attendants, and carry him to school. One in the middle 
stooped, while he sat upon his back, and one an each 
side supported him ; and thus he was borne triumphant. 
Such a prooi of the early predominance oi intollec'tual 
vigour is very reruai liable, and does honour to human 
nature. — Talking to me once himself of his being much 
distinguished at school, lie told me, " they never thought 
to raise me by comparing me to any one ; they never said, 
Johnson is as good a scholar as such a one ; but such a 
one is as good a scholar as Johnson ; and this was said 
but of one, but of Lowe ; and 1 do not think he was as 
good a scholar.” 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary 
diversions : his only amusement was in winter, when 
he took a pleasure in being drawn upon the ice by a boy 
barefooted, who pulled him along by a garter fixed round 
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iiim ; DO very easy operation, as his size was remarJcably 
large. His defective sight, indeed, prevented him from 
enjoying the common sports ; and lie once plea.saiitly re- 
marked to me, " how wonderlully well he had contrived to 
be idle without them." 

After having resided lor some time at the house of his 
uncle, Cornelius Ford, Johnson was, at the age of fifteen, 
removed to the school of Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, 
of which Mr. Wentworth was then master. At this school 
he did not receive so much benefit as was expected. He 
thus discriminated, to Dr Percy, Bishop of Dromore, 
his progress at his two grammar-schools. "At one 1 
learned much in the school, but little from the master ; 
in the other, I learnt much from the master, but little in 
the school.” 

He remained at Stourbridge little more than a year, 
and then he returned home, where he may be said to have 
loitered, for two years, in a state very unworthy his 
uncommon abilities, tie had already given several proofs 
of his poetical genius, both in his school-exercises and in 
other occasional compositions. Of these 1 have obtained 
a considerable collection, by the favour of Mr Wentworth, 
son of one of Ins masters, and of Mr. Hector his school- 
fellow and friend ■ from which 1 select the followhig speci- 
mens ; 

7 ranslation oj Virgil. Pastoral 1. 

Melibcrus. 

Now, Tityriis, you, supine and careless laid. 

Play on your pipe beneath this beechen shade ; 
While wretched we about the world miisl roam, 

And leave our pleasing fields and native home, 

" Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame. 

And the wood rings with Amarillis' name. 

Tityrus. 

Those blessings, friend, a deity bestow'd. 

For I shall never think him leas than God ; 

Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie. 

Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye : 

He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads. 

And me to tune at ease th’ unequal reeds. 

Melibceus. 

My admiration only I exprest, 

(No spark of envy harbours in my breast). 
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That, when confusion o'er tlic country roiKn.s 
To you alone this happy state rcmuin.s 
Here I, though faint myself, niu.st drive my goats. 
Far from, their anticnt fields and humble cots. 

This scarce I lead, who left on yonder rock 
Two tender kids, the hopes of all the llnck. 

Find we not been perverse and carclc.ss grown, 

This dire event by omens was foreshown ; 

Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke, 

And left-hand crows, from an old hollow oak, 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal croak.' 

To a Young Lady on her Birth-Day. 

This tributary verse receive my [air. 

Warm with an ardent lover’s fondest pray’r. 

May this returning day for ever find 

Thy form more lovely, more adorn'd thy mind ; 

All pains, all cares, my favouring heav’n remove, 
All but the sweet solicitudes of love ! 

May powerful nature join with grateful art, 

To point each glance, and force it to the heart I 
O then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway, 
When ev’ii proud wealtli and prouder wit obey, 

My fair, be mindful oi the mighty trust, 

Alas 1 'tis hard for beauty to be just. 

Those sovereign charms with strictest care employ ; 
Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy ; 
With his own form acquaint the forward fool, 
Shewn m the faithful glass of ridicule ; 

Teach mimick censure her own faults to find, 

No more let coquettes to themselvos bo bliml, 

So shall Belinda’s charms improve muiildnd. 

The Young Authour 
When first the peasant, long inclin’d to roam. 
Forsakes his rural sports and peacehil home, 

Pleas'd with the scene the smiling ocean yields. 

He scorns the verdant meads and Qow’ry fields ; 
Then dances jocund o’er the watery way. 

While the breeze whispers, and the streamers play ; 
Unbounded prospects in his bosom roll, 

And future millions lift his rismg soul ; 

In blissful dreams he digs the golden mine, 

And raptur’d sees the new-found ruby shine. 

Joys insincere ! thick clouds invade the skies, 
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Loud roar tlic billorvs, high the waves arise ; 

Sick'iiing with fear, he longs to view the shore 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 

So the young Authour, panting after fame, 

And the long honours of a lasting name. 

En trusts his happiness to human kind, 

More lalsc, more cruel, than the seas or wind. 

" Toil on, dull croud, in extacies he cries, 

For wealth or title, perishable prize ; 

While I those transitory blessings scorn, 

Secure of praise from ages yet unborn.” 

This thought once form’d, all council comes too late. 
He flies to press, and hurries on his fate ; 

Swiftly ho sees the imagin'd laurels spread. 

And feels the unfading wreath surround his head. 
Warn’d by another’s fate, vain youth be wise, 

Those dreams were Settle’s once, and Ogilby's : 

The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise. 

To some retreat the baffled writer flies ; 

Where no sour criticks snarl, no sneers molest. 

Safe from the tart lampoon, and stinging jest ; 

There begs of heaven a less distinguish'd lot, 

Glad to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 

The two years which he spent at home, after his return 
from Stourbridge, he passed m what he thought idleness, 
and was scolded by his father for his want of steady 
application. He had no settled plan of life, nor looked 
forward at all, but merely lived from day to day. Yet he 
read a great deal in a desultory manner, without any 
.scheme of study, as chance threw books in his way, 
and* inclination directed him through them. He used to 
mention one curious instance of his casual reading, when 
but a boy. Having imagined that his brotlior had hid 
some apples behind a large folio upon an upper shelf in 
his father’s shop, he climbed up to search for them. There 
were no apples ; but the large folio proved to be Petrarch, 
whom he had seen mentioned, hi some preface, as one of 
the restorers of learning. His curiosity having been thus 
excited, he sat down with avidity, and read a great part of 
the book. Wliat he read during these two years, he told 
me, was not works of mere amusement, " not voyages and 
travels, but all literature. Sir. all ancient writers, all 
manly : thougli but little Greek, only some of Anacreon 
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and Hesiod : but in this irregular manner (added lie) I 
had looked into a great many books, vviiich were not com- 
monly known at the Universities, where they .seldom read 
any books but what arc put into tlier hands by tlicir 
tutors ; so that when I came to Oxlurd, Dr. Adams, now 
master of Pembroke College, told me, I was the best 
qualified for the University that he had ever known come 
there.” 

That a man in Mr. Michael Jolmson's circmnstances 
should think of sending his son to the expensive University 
of Oxford, at his own charge, seems very improbable. 
The subject was too delicate 'to question Johnson upon ; 
but I have been assured by Dr. 'Taylor, that the scheme 
never would have taken place, had not a gentleman of 
Shropshire, one of his school-fellows, spontaneously under- 
taken to support him at Oxford, in the character of his 
companion ; though, in fact, he never received any 
assistance whatever from that gentleman. 

He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a Com- 
moner of Pembroke College, on the 31st of October, 1728, 
being then in his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr. Adams, who afterwards presided over 
Pembroke College with universal esteem, told me he was 
present, and gave me some account ol what passed on the 
night of Jolmson's arrival at Oxford. On that evening, his 
father, who had anxiously accompanied him, found means 
to have him introduced to Mr. Jorden, who was to be 
his tutor. 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his son, and 
told the company he was a goed scholar, and a poet, and 
wrote Latin verses. His ftguro and manner appeared 
strange to them ; but he behaved modestly, and sal silent, 
till upon something which occurred in the cour.se of con- 
versation, he suddenly struck m and quoted Macrobius ; 
and thus he gave the first impression of that more exten- 
sive reading in which he had indulged himseU. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was not, 
it seems, a man of such abilities as we should conceive 
requisite lor the instructor of Samuel Johnson, who gave 
me the following account of him. '' He was a veiy worthy 
man, but a heavy man, and 1 did not profit much by his 
instructions. Indeed, 1 did not attend him much. The 
first day after I came to college, 1 waited upon him, and 
then staid away four. On the sixth, Mr. Jorden asked me 
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why 1 had not attended, 1 answered, 1 had been sliding in 
Christ-Church meadow. And this I said witli as much 
nonchalanu as I am now talking to yon. I had no notion 
that I was wrong or irreverent to my tutor.” Boswell. 
” That, Sir, was great fortitude of mind.” Johnson. " No, 
Sir, stark insensibility ” 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with great 
solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercises upon the 
subject of the day were required. John.son neglected to 
perform his, which is much to be regretted ; for his 
vivacity of imagination, and force of language would 
probably have produced something sublime upon the 
gunpowder plot. To apologise for his neglect, he gave in 
a short copy of verses, intitled Somnmm, containing a 
common thought ; “ that the Muse had come to him hi 
his sleep, and whispered, that it did not become him to 
write on such subjects as politicks ; he should confine 
himself to humbler themes : ” but the versification was 
truly Virgilian 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical powers, he 
was asked by Mr. Jorden, to translate Pope's Messiah into 
Latin verse, as a Christmas exercise I-le performed it 
with uncommon rapidity, and in so masterly a manner, 
that he obtained great applause from it, which ever after 
kept him high in the estimation of his College, and, indeed, 
of all the University. 

It is said, that Mr. Pope expressed himsell concerning 
it hi terms of strong approbation. Dr, Taylor told me, 
that it was first printed for old Mr Johnson, without the 
knowledge of his son, who was very angry when lie heard 
of it. A Miscellany of Poems collected by a person of the 
name of Husbands, was published in Oxford in 1731. 
In that Miscellany Johnson’s translation of the Messiah 
appeared, with this modest motto from Scaliger’s Poeticks, 
" Ex alieno ingenio Poeta, ex suo lanlum versificalor 

The " morbid melancholy," which was lurking in his 
constitution, and to which we may ascribe those particu- 
larities, and that aversion to regular life, which, at a very 
early period, marked his character, gathered such strength 
hi his twentieth year, as to afflict him in a dreadful manner. 
While he was at Lichfield, in the college vacation of the 
year 1729, he felt himself overwhelmed with an horrible 
hypochondria, with perpetual irritation, fretfuhiess, and 
impatience ; and with a dejection, gloom, and despair, 
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which made existence misery. From thi.s dismal malady 
he never afterwards was perfectly relieved ; and all hia 
labours, and all his enjoyments, were but temporary 
interruptions of its baleful influence. That it was, in 
some degree, occasioned by a defect in his nervous 
system, that inexplicable part of our frame, appears 
highly probable. He told Mr. Paradise that he was some- 
times so languid and inefficient, that he could not dis- 
tinguish the hour upon the town-clock. 

Johnson, upon the first violent attack of this disorder, 
strove to overcome it by forcible exertions. He frequently 
walked to Birmingham and back again, and tried many 
other expedients, but all in vain. His expression concern- 
ing it to me was " I did not then know how to manage it.” 
His distress became so intolerable, that he applied to Dr. 
Swinfen, physician in Lichfield, his god-father, and put 
into his hands a state of his case, written in Latin. Dr. 
Swiiifen was so much struck with the extraordinary acute- 
ness, research, and eloquence of this paper, that in his 
zeal for his god-son, he shewed it to several people. His 
daughter, Mrs. Desmoulins, who was many years humanely 
supported iu Dr. Johnson's house in London, told me, that 
upon his discovering that Dr. Swinfen had communicated 
Ins case, lie was so much offended, tliat he was never 
afterwards fully reconciled to him. He indeed had good 
reason to be offended ; for though Dr, Swin fen’s motive 
was good, he inconsiderately betrayed a matter deeply 
interesting and ol great delicacy, which had been ontriisLed 
to him in confidence : and exposed a complaint of liis 
young friend and patient, which, in the superficial opinion 
of the generality of mankind, is attended with contempt 
and disgrace. 

It is a common effect ol low spirits or melancholy, to 
make those who arc afflicted with it imagine that they 
are actually suffering those evils wliicli happen to be moat 
strongly presented to their minds. To Johnson, whoso 
supreme enjoyment was the exercise of his reason, the 
disturbance or obscuration of that faculty was the evil 
most to be dreaded. Insanity, therefore, was the object 
of Ills most dismal apprehension ; and lie fancied himself 
seized by it or approaching to it, at the very time when 
lie was giving proofs of a more than ordinary soundness 
and vigour of judgement. 

The history of his mind as to religion is an important 
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article. I liave mentioned the early impressions made 
upon his tender imagination by his motlier, who continued 
her pious cares with assiduity, but, in his opinion, not 
with judgement. " Sunday (.said he) was a heavy day to 
me when I was a boy. My mother confined me on that 
day, and made me read ' The whole Duty ol Man,’ from 
a great part of which I could derive 110 instruction. When, 
for instance, I had read the chapter on theft, which from 
my infancy 1 had been taught was wrong, I was no more 
convinced that theft was wrong than before ; so there 
was no accession of knowledge. A boy should be introduced 
to such books by having his attention directed to the 
arrangement, to the style, and other excellencies of com- 
position ; that the mind being thus engaged by an amusing 
variety of objects may not grow weary.” 

He communicated to me the following particulars upon 
the subject of his religious progress. “ I fell into an in- 
attention to religion, or an indifference about it, in my 
ninth year. The church at Lichfield, in which we had a seat, 
wanted reparation, so 1 was to go and find a seat in other 
churches ; and having bad eyes, and being awkward 
about this, I used to go and read in the fields on Sunday. 
This habit continued till my fourteenth year ; and still I 
find a great reluctance to go to church, I then became a 
sort of lax talker against religion, for I did not much 
IMnk against it ; and this lasted till I went to Oxford, 
where it would not be suffered. When at Oxford, I took 
up Law's ‘ Serious Call to a Holy Life,' expecting to find 
it a dull book, (as such books generally are), and perhaps 
to laugh at it. But 1 found Law quite an overmatch lor 
me ; and this was the first occasion of my thinking in 
earn&st of religion, after I became capable of rational 
enquiry," From this time forward religion was the pre- 
dominant object of his thoughts ; thongli, with the just 
sentiments of a conscientious Christian, he lamented that 
his practice of its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense of 
religion, even in the vigour of his youth, appears from the 
following passage in his minutes kept by way of diary : 
Sept. 7, 1736. I have this day entered upon my 28th year. 
'' Mayest thou, O God, enable me, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, to spend this in such a manner, that 1 may receive 
comfort from it at the hour of death, and in the day oi 
judgement 1 Amen.” 
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The particular course ol his reading while at Oxford, 
and during the time of vacation which Jic passed at home, 
cannot be traced. Enough has been .said of his irregular 
mode of study. He told me, that from his earliest years he 
loved to read poetry, but liardly ever read any poem to 
an end ; that he read Shakspeare at a period so early, 
that the speech of the Ghost in Hamlet terrified him when 
he was alone ; that Horace’s Odes were the compositions 
in which he took most delight, and it was long before he 
liked his Epistles and Satires. He told me vvliat ho read 
solidly at Oxford was Greek ; not the Grecian historians 
but Homer and Euripides, and now and then a little 
Epigram ; tlia.t the study of which he was the most ioiid 
was Metaphysicks, but he had not read much, even in that 
way. Dr. Adam Smith, than wliom few were better judges 
on this subject, once observed to me, that “ Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive.” He had a peculiar 
facility in seizing at once what was valuable in any book, 
without submitting to the labour of perusing it Irom 
beginning to end. He had, from the irritability of his 
constitution, at all times, an unpatience and hurry when 
lie either read or wrote. A certain apprehension arising 
from novelty, made him write his first exercise at College 
twice over ; limt he never took that trouble with any other 
composition : and we shall see that his most excellent 
works were struck off at a heat, with rapid exertion. 

No man had a more ardent love of literature, or a liiglier 
respect for it, than Johnson. His apartment in Pembroke 
College was that upon tlie second floor over the gateway. 
The enthusiast of learnhig will ever confcnipJate it with 
veneration. One day, while he was sitting in it quite 
alone. Dr. Panting, then master of the College, wlioin he 
called ” a fine Jacobite fellow,” overheard him uttering 
this soliloquy in his strong emphatick voice : '' Well, J 
have a mind to see what is done in other places of learning. 
I'll go and visit the Universities abroad. I'll go to France 
and Italy. I'll go to Padua. — And I'll mind my business. 
For an Athenian blockhead is the worst ol all blocklieads.” 

Dr. Adams told me that Johnson, while he was at 
Pembroke College, ” was caressed and loved by all about 
him, was a gay and froheksome fellow, and passed there 
the happiest part of his life." But this is a striking proof 
of the fallacy of appearances, and how little any of us 
Imow of the real internal state even of those whom we see 
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most Irequently ; foi- the truth is, that he was then de- 
pressed by poverty, and irritated by disease. When I 
mentioned to him this account as given me by Dr, Adams, 
he said, “ Ah, Sir, I was mad and violent. It was bitterness 
which they mistook for frolick. I was miserably poor, and 
I thought to fight my way by my literature and my wit ; 
so I disregarded all power and all authority.’' 

I do not find that he formed any close intimacies with 
his fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams told me, that he 
contracted a love and regard for Pembroke College, which 
he retained to the last. A short time before his death he 
sent to that College, a present of all his works, to be de- 
posited in their library ; and he had thoughts of leaving to 
it his house at Lichfield ; but liis friends who were about 
him very properly dissuaded him from it, and he bequeathed 
it to some poor relations. He took a pleasure in boasting 
of the manii eminent men who had been educated at 
Pembroke. Being himself a poet, Johnson was peculiarly 
happy in mentioning how many of the sons of Pembroke 
were poets ; adding, with a smile of sportive triumph, 
" Sir, we are a nest of singing birds.” 

He was not, however, blind to what he thought the 
defects of his own college : and 1 have, from the information 
of Dr. Taylor, a very strong instance of that rigid honesty 
which he ever inflexibly preserved. Taylor had obtained 
his father's consent to be entered of Pembroke, that lie 
might be with his schoolfellow Johnson, with whom, though 
some years older than himself, he was very intimate. 
This would have been a great comfort to Johnson. But 
he fairty told Taylor that he could not, in conscience, 
suffer him to enter where he knew he could not have an 
able tutor, He then made enquiry all round the University, 
and having found that Mr. Bateman, of Clirist-Cluirch, 
was tlie tutor of highest reputation, Taylor was entered of 
that College. Mr. Bateman's lectures were so excellent, 
that Johnson used to come and get them at second-hand 
from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, that his 
shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared through them, 
he saw that this humiliating circumstance was perceived 
by the Christ-Church men, and he came no more. He was 
too proud to accept ol money, and somebody having set 
a pair of new shoes at his door, he threw them away with 
indignation. How must we feel when we read such an 
anecdote of Samuel Johnson 1 
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The rrs anf^iista doim prevented him Irom having the 
advantage o£ a complete acaileniical cducatuin. The 
fncncl to whom he had trusted lor support had deceived 
him Hi.s debts in College, thougli not groat, were increas- 
ing ; and his scanty remittances Irmn Eichlield, whitdi had 
all along been made with great difficulty, could he supplied 
no longer, his father having fallen into a state of insol- 
vency. Compelled, therefore, irresistible necessity, 
he left the College in autumn, 1731, without a degree, 
having been a member of it little more than three years. 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson 
returned to his native city, destitute, and not knowing 
how he should gain even a decent livelihood. His father’s 
misfortunes in trade I'endered him unable to support his 
son ; and for some time there appeared no means by which 
he could maintain himself. In the December of this year 
his father died. 

The state of poverty in which he died, appears from a 
note in one of Johnson’s little diaries of the following 
year, which strongly displays his spirit and virtuous 
dignity of mind. " 1732, /«/« 15. Undecim aureos ciepositi, 
quo die quicquid ante »uUris funus (quod serum sit precor) 
de paternis boms speran licet, viginti scilicet libras, accept. 
Usque adeo niihi forluna fingenda est. Inierea, ne pauperiate 
vires animi languescant, nec tn flagiiia egestas abigat, 
cavcndiini . — I lay by eleven guineas on this day, when I 
received twenty pounds, being all that I have reason to 
liope for out of my father’s eflects, previniis to the death 
of my mother ; an event which I pray God may bo voi'y 
I'eniote. I now therefore see that I must make luy own 
fortune. Meanwhile, let me take care that the powers of 
my mind be not debilitated by poverty, and Riat 
indigence do not force me into any criminal act." 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the rcspcctniilo 
character of his parents, and his own merit, had, from his 
earliest years, secured him a kind reception in the best 
families at Lichfield. Among these I can mention Mr, 
Howard, Dr. Swinfen, Mr. Simpson, Mr. Levott, Captain 
Garrick, father of the great ornament of the British stage ; 
but above all, Mr. Gilbert Walmsley, Registrar of the 
Ecclesiastical Court of Lichfield, whose character, long 
after his decease, Dr. Johnson has, in his life of Edmund 
Smith, thus drawn in the glowing colours of gratitude 

“ Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, 
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let me indulge myself in the remem bnince. I knew him 
very early ; lie was one of the first friends that lileraturo 
procured me, and I hope that, at least, my gratitude made 
me worthy of his notice. 

" At this man’s table I enjoyed many cheerful and in- 
.structive hours, with companions, such as are not often 
found — with one who has lengthened, and one who has 
gladdened life ; with Dr. James, whose skill in physick 
will be long remembered ; and with David Garrick, whom 
I hoped to have gratified with this character of our common 
friend. But what are the hopes of man I 1 am disappointed 
by that stroke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety 
of nations, and impoverished the publick stock of liann- 
less pleasure.” 

In these families he passed much time in his early years. 
In most of them, he was in the company of ladies, parti- 
cularly at Mr. Walmsley’s, whoso wife and si-stcrs-in-law, 
of the name of Aston, and daughters of a Baronet, were 
remarkable for good breeding ; so that the notion which 
has been industriously circulated and believed, that he 
never was in good company till late in life, and con- 
sequently had been confirmed in coarse and ferocious 
manners by long habits, is wholly without foundation. 
Some of the ladies have assured me, they recollected him 
well when a young man, as distinguished fur his com- 
plaisance. 

In the forlorn state ot his circumstances, he accepted 
of an offer to be employed as usher in the school of Market- 
Bosworth, in Lcicestemhire, to which it appeare from one 
of his little fragments of a diary, that he went on foot, 
on the i6th of July. — “ ]tihi 16, Bosvofiiam pedes petit.'' 
But it is not true, as has been erroneously related, that he 
was assistant to the famous Anthony Blackwall, whose 
merit has been honoured by the testimony of Bishop 
Hurd, who was his scholar : for Mr. Blackwall died on the 
8th of April, 1730, more than a year before Johnson left 
the University. 

This employment was very irksome to him in every 
respect, and he complained grievously of it in his letters 
to his friend, Mr. Hector, who was now settled as a surgeon 
at Birmingham. The letters are lost ; but Mr. Hector 
recollects his writing ” that the poet had described the dull 
sameness of his existence in tliese words, ‘ Vitam continet 
uva dies ' (one day contahis the whole of my life) ; that it 
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unvaried as the note ol tlie cuckaw , and that he did not 
know whether it was more disagreeable ior him to teach, 
or the boys to learn, the grammar rules " Hi.s general 
aversion to this painiul drudgery was greatly eniianccd 
by a disagreement between him and Sir Wolatnn Dixie, 
the patron of the school, in whose house, I have been told, 
he officiated as a kind oi domestick chaplain, so far, at 
least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with what 
he represented as intolerable harshness ; and, after sufler- 
ing for a few months such complicated misery, he relin- 
quished a situation which all his life afterwards he 
recollected with the strongest aversion, and even a degree 
of horror. But it is probable that at this period, whatever 
uneasiness he may have endured, he laid the foundation 
of much future eminence by application to his studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was mvited 
by Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at Birmingham, 
as his guest, at the house of Mr Warren, with whom Mr. 
Hector lodged and boarded. Mr Warren was the first 
established bookseller in Birmingham, and was very atten- 
tive to Johnson, who he soon found could be of much 
service to him in his trade, by his knowledge of literature ; 
and lie even obtained the assistance of his pen in furni.shing 
some numbers of a periodical Essay printed in the news- 
pa.per, of which Warren was the proprietor. After very 
diligent enquiry, 1 have not been able to recover those 
early specimens of that particular mode of wnling by 
which Johnson afterwards so greatly distinguislicd him- 
self. 

He continued to live as Mr Hectors guest loi about 
six months, and then hired lodgings in aiiotlicr jiart of 
the town, finding himself as well situated at Birmingham 
as he supposed he could be anywhere, while he had no 
settled plan ol hie, and very scanty means ol subsistence. 
He made some valuable acquaintances there, amongst 
whom were Mr Porter, a mercer, whose widow he after- 
wards married, and Mr. Taylor who by his iiigeiniity in 
mechanical inventions, and his success in trade, acquired 
an immense fortune. But the comfort of being near Mr, 
Hector, his old school -fellow, and intimate Iriend was 
Johnson's chief inducement to continue hero. 

fn what manner he employed his pen at this period or, 
wfhether he derived from it any pecuniary advantage, I 
have not been able to ascertain. He probably got a little 
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money from IMr. Warren ; and we are certain, that he 
executed Iiere one piece ol literary labour, ol which Mr. 
Hector has favoured me with a minute account. Having 
mentioned that he had read at Pembroke College a Voyage 
to Abyssinia, by Lobo, a Portuguese Jesuit, and that he 
thought an abridgement and translation of it from the 
French mto English might be an useful and profitable 
publication, Mi-. Warren and Mr Hector joined in urging 
him to undertake it. He accordingly agreed ; and the 
booli not being to be found in Birmmgham, he borrowed 
it of Pembroke College. A part of the work being very soon 
done, one Osborn, who was Mr. Warren's printer, was 
set to work with what was ready, and Johnson engaged 
to supply the press with copy as it should be wanted ; 
but his constitutional indolence soon prevailed, and the 
work was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew that a motive 
of humanity would be the most prevailing argument with 
his friend, went to Johnson, and represented to him, that 
the pi'intcr could have no other employment till this 
undertaking was finished, and that the poor man and his 
family were suffering. Johnson upon this exerted the 
powers of his mind, though his body was relaxed. He lay 
in bed with the book, which was a quarto before him, 
and dictated while Hector wrote. Mr. Hector carried the 
sheets to the press, and corrected almost all the proof 
sheets, very few of which were even seen by Johnson. 
In this manner, with the aid of Mr. Hector’s active friend- 
ship, the book was completed, and was published in 1735, 
with T.ondon upon the title-page, though it was in reality 
printed at Birmingham, a device too common with pro- 
vincial publishers. For this work he had from Mr. Warren 
only the sum of five guineas. 

Tills being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a curious 
object of enquiry how much may be traced in it of that 
style which marks his subsequent writings with such 
peculiar excellence ; with so happy an union of force, 
vivacity, and perspicuity. I have perused the book with 
this view, and have found that here, as I believe in every 
other translation, there is in the work itself no vestige of 
the translator’s own style ; for the language of translation 
being adopted to the thoughts of another person, insen- 
sibly follows their cast, and as it were runs into a mould 
that is ready prepared. 

But, in the Preface, tlie Johnsonian style begins to 
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appear ; and though use had not yet taught his wing a 
permanent and equable llight, there arc parts of it which 
exhibit his best manner in full vigour. I had once the 
pleasure of examining it with Mr. Edmund Burke, wlio 
confirmed me in this opinion, by liis snporiour critical 
sagacity, and was, I remember, much delighted with the 
foilowiiig .specimen ; 

" The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general 
veil! of his countrymen, has amused his reader vvith no 
romantick absurdity, or incredible fictions ; whatever he 
relates, whether true or not, is at least probable ; and he 
who tells nothing exceeding the bounds of probability 
has a right to demand that they should believe him who 
cannot contradict him. 

" He appears by his modest and unatfected narration, 
to have described things as he saw them, to have copied 
nature from the life, and to have consulted his senses, 
not his imagination. He meets with no basilisks that 
destroy with tlicir eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey 
without tears, and his cataracts fall Irom the rocks without 
deafening the neighbourmg inhabitants." 

Here we liave an earl)' example of that brilliant and 
energetick expression, which, upon innumerable occasions 
in his subsec^uent life, justly impressed the world with the 
highest admiration. 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in i73<|, and in 
August that year he made an attempt to procure some 
little subsistence by his pen ; for he published proposals 
for printing by subscription the Latin Poems of Politiau : 
“ Angeti Poliiiam Poemaia Latina, qinbus, Notus cum 
kistond Latince, poeseoi, d Pelrarchw cevo ad PoLilimii 
lempora deditcid, el vitd Politiani fusius qviam anlehac 
enarraiCi, addidit Sam Johnson.” 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had taken up 
his father's trade ; for it is mentioned that ” subscriptions 
are taken in by the Editor, or N. Johnson, bookseller, 
of Lichfield.” Notwithstanding the merit of Johnson, and 
the cheap price at which this book was offered, there were 
not subscribers enough to insure a sufficient sale ; so the 
work never appeared, and probably never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmingham, and there 
is preserved the following letter from him to Mr. Edward 
Cave, the original compiler and editor of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine ; 
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‘‘ To Mr. Cave, 

Si r, Nov. 25, I73<|. 

“ As you appear no less sen.siblc than your readers 
of the defects of your poetical article, yon will not be 
displeased, if in order to the improvement of it I communi- 
cate to you the sentiments of a person, who will undertake, 
on reasonable tenns, sometimes to fill a column. 

“ His opinion is, that the publick would not give you a 
bad reception, if, beside the current wit of the month, 
which a critical examination would generally reduce to 
a narrow compass, you admitted not only poems, inscrip- 
tions, &c. never printed before, which he will sometimes 
supply you with ; but likewise short literary dissertations 
in Latin or English, critical remarks on authours ancient 
or modern, forgotten poems that deserve revival, or loose 
pieces, like Floyer's, worth preserving. By this method, 
your literary article, for so it might be called, will, he thinks, 
be better recommended to the publick than by low jests, 
awkward buffoonery, or the dull scurrilities of either party. 

" If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, be 
pleased to inform me in two posts, what the conditions are 
on which you shall expect it. Your late offer gives me 110 
reason to distrust your generosity. If you engage in any 
literary projects besides tills paper, 1 have other designs 
to impart, if I could be secure from having others reap the 
advantage ol what I should hint. 

“ Your letter by being directed to S. Smith, to be left 
at the Castle in Birmingham, 'Warwickshire, will reach 

" Your humble servant." 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, “ Answered 
Dec. 2.” Blit whether any thing was done in consequence 
ol’it we are not infoimed. 

Johnson had, I'rom his early youth, been sensible to 
the mlluencc of female charms. When at Stourbridge 
scliool, he was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young 
qiiaker, to whom he wrote a copy of verses, wliich I have 
not been able to recover ; but with what iacility and 
elegance he could warble the amorous lay, will appear 
from the following lines which he wrote for his friend Mr. 
Edmund Hector. 

■Verses to a Lady, on receiving Jrom hey a Sprig 0/ Myrtle. 

" 'What hopes, what ten-ours does thy gift create, 
Ambiguous emblem of uncertain fate 1 
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The myrtle, ensign ol .supreme command, 

Consign'd by Venus to Meli.ssii’s hand ; 

Not le.ss capricious than a reigning I'air, 

Now grants, and now rejects a lover's prayer 
In myrtle shades oft sings the happy swain, 

In myrtle shades despairing ghosts complain : 

The. myrtle crowns the happy lovers' heads, 

The unhappy lover’s grave the myrtle spreads ; 

O tlien the meaning of thy gift impart 
And case the throbbings ot an anxious heart 1 
Soon must this bough, as you shall fix his doom, 
Adorn Philander’s head, or grace his tomb.” 

His juvenile attachments to the lair sex were, however, 
very transient ; and it is certain, that he formed no 
criminal connection what.soever Mr, Hector, who lived 
with him in his younger days in the utmost intimacy 
and social freedom, has assured me, that even at that 
ardent season Ills conduct was strictly virtuous in that 
respect ; and that though he loved to exhilarate himself 
with wine, he never knew him intoxicated but once. 

In a man whom religious education has secured Irom 
licentious Indulgences, the passion of love, when once it 
has seized him, is exceedingly strong ; being unimpiiircd 
by dissipation, and totally concentrated in one ob|ect 
This was experienced by Johnson, when he became the 
lervent admirer of Mrs. Porter, after her first husband's 
death. Miss Porter told me, that when he was first intro 
diiced to her mother, iris appearance was very forbidding . 
he was then lean and lank, so that his immense structure 
of bones was hideously striking to the eye, and tlie scars 
of the scrophula were deeply visible. He also wore his 
hair, which was straight and stifi, and separated behind ; 
and he often had, seemingly, convulsive starts and odd 
gesticula.tions, which tended to excite at once surprise and 
ridicule Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his con- 
versation that she overlooked all these external disadvan- 
tages, and said to her daughter. “ this is the most sensible 
man that I ever saw in my life," 

Though Mrs Porter was double the age ol Johnson, 
and her person and manner, as described to me by the 
late Mr. Garrick, were by no means pleasing to others, 
she must have had a superiority of understanding and 
talents, as she certainly inspired him with a more than 
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ordinary passion ; and she having signified her willingness 
to accept of his hand, he went to Lichfield to ask his 
mother's consent to the marriage ; which he could not but 
bo coiisciou.s was a very imprudent scheme, both on ac- 
count of tlieir disparity of years, and her want of fortune. 
But Mrs. Johnson knew too well the ardour ol her son’s 
temper, and was too tender a parent to oppose his 
inclinations. 

I Imow not for what reason the marriage ceremony was 
not performed at Birmmgham ; but a resolution was 
taken that it should be at Derby, for which place the 
bride and bridegroom set out on horseback, I suppose in 
very good humour But though hlr. Topham Beauclerk 
used archly to mention Johnson’s having told him with 
much gravity, " Sir, it was a love marriage on both sides,” 

I have had from my illustrious friend the following curious 
account of their journey to church upon the nuptial 
mom : — " Sir, she had read the old romances, and had 
got into her head the fantastical notion that a woman of 
spirit should use her lover like a dog. So, Sir, at first she 
told me that 1 rode too fast, and she could not keep up 
with me ; and, when I rode a little slower, she passed me, 
and complained that I lagged behind. 1 was not to be made 
the slave of caprice ; and 1 resolved to begin as I meant to 
end I therefore pushed on briskly, till 1 was fairly out 
of her sight. The road lay between two hedges, so I was 
sure she could not miss it ; and I contrived that she should 
soon come up with me When she did, I observed her to 
be ill tears ” 

This, it must be allowed, was a singular beginning of 
connubial felicity ; but \here is no doubt that Johnson, 
though he thus shewed a manly firmness, proved a most 
aflcctionate and indulgent husband to the last moment of 
Mrs. Johnson’s life : aneVin his ” Prayers and Meditations,” 
we find very remarkable evidence that his regard and 
fondness for her never ceased, even after her death 

He now set up a private academy, tor which purpose he 
hired a large house, well situated near his native city. 
Ill the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1736, there is the follow- 
ing advertisement ; ” At Edial, near Lichfield, in Stafford- 
shire, young gentlemen are boarded and taught the Latin 
and Greek Languages, by Samuel Johnson,” But the 
only pupils that were put under his care were the cele- 
brated David Garrick and his brother George, and a IVIr. 
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Oficly, a young gentleman ol good fortune who died early. 

Johnson was not more satisfied wiLli Ins situation a,s 
the master of an academy, than vvitli tliat of the usher of 
a school ; we need not wonder, therefore, that he did not 
keep his academy above a year and a hall. From Mr. 
Garrick's account he did not appear to have been pro- 
foundly reverenced by his pupils. His oddities of manner, 
and uncouth gesticulations, could not but be the subject 
of merriment to them ; and in particular the young 
rogues used to listen at the door of his bed-chamber, and 
peep through the key-hole, that they might turn into 
ridicule his tumultuous and awkward fondness for Mrs. 
Johnson, whom he used to name by the familiar appella- 
tion of Tetiy or Teisy, which, like Betty or BeBy, is pro- 
vincially used as a contraction for Elizabeth, her Christian 
name, but which to us seems ludicrous, when applied to a 
woman of her age and appearance. Mr. Garrick described 
her to me as very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary 
protuberance, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced 
by thick painting, and increased by the liberal use ol 
cordials ; flarmg and fantastick in her dress, and affected 
both in her speech and her general behaviour. I have seen 
Garrick exhibit her, by his exquisite talent of mimicluy, so 
as to excite the heartiest bursts of laughter ; but he, 
probably, as fs the case in all such representations, con- 
siderably aggravated the picture. 

While Johnson kept his academy, there can be no doubt 
that he was insensibly furnishing his mind with various 
knowledge ; but 1 have not discovered that he wrote any 
thing except a great part of his tragedy of Irene, 

Johnson now thought of trying his fortune in London, 
the great field of genius and exertion, where talents. of 
every kind have the fullestscope, and the highest encourage- 
ment. It is a memorable circumstance that his pupil 
David Garrick went thither at the same time, with intent 
to complete his education, and follow the profession of 
the law, from which he was soon diverted by his decided 
preference for the stage. 

How he employed himself upon his first commg to Lon- 
don is not particularly known. I never heard that he found 
any protection or encouragement by the means of Mr. 
Colson, to whose aejademy David Garrick went. Mrs. 
Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. Walmsley gave him a letter 
of introduction to Lintot his bookseller, and that Johnson 
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wrote some things tor him . but 1 imagine this to bo a 
mistake, for 1 have discovered no trace of it, and I am 
pretty sure he told me, that Mr. Cave was the first publisher 
by whom his pen was engaged in London. 

He had a little money when he came to town, and he 
knew how he could live in the cheapest manner His first 
lodgings were at the house of Mr. Norris, a stavniakcr 
in Exeter-stveet, adjoining Catharine-street, in the Strand. 

I dined (said he) very well for eight-pence, with very good 
company, at the Pine-Apple in New-street, just by. 
Several of them had travelled. They expected to meet 
every day ; but did not know one another's names. It 
used to cost the rest a shilling, for they drank wine ; But 
I had a cut of meat for six-pence, and bread for a penny, 
and gave the waiter a penny , so that 1 was quite well 
served, na}!, better than the rest, for they gave the 
waiter nothing." 

He at this time, 1 believe, abstained entirely from 
fermented liquors : a practice to which he rigidly con- 
formed for many years together, at different periods of 
his life 

His Ofellos in the An oj Living in London, I have 
heard him relate, was an Irish painter, whom he knew at 
Birmingham, and who had practised his own precepts of 
economy for several years in the British capital , He assured 
Johnson, who, I suppose, was then meditating to try Ins 
fortune in London, but was apprehensive of the expence, 
" that thirty pounds a year was enough to enable a man 
to live there without being contemptible. He allowed ten 
pound.s lor cloatlis and linen. He said a man might live in 
a garret at eighteen-pence a week ; lew people would 
inquire where he lodged ; and 11 they did. it was easy 
to say, ' Sir, I am to be found at such a place.' By spend- 
ing three-pence in a coffee-house, he might be for some 
hours every day in very good company ; he might dine 
for sixpence, breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, 
and do without supper. On clean-shirt-dayhe went abroad, 
and paid visits." I have heard him more than once talk 
of liis frugal friend, whom he recollected with esteem and 
kindness, and did not like to have one smile at the recital. 
‘‘ This man (said lie, gravely) was a very sensible man, 
who perfectly understood common affairs : a man of a 
great deal of knowledge of the world, fresh from life, 
not strained tlirough boolrs Lie borrowed a horse and 
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ten pounds at Binningliam. Inncliiig liiiiiseli master of 
so much money, he set oil for West Chester, in order to 
get to Ireland He returned the horse, and probably the 
ten pounds too, alter he got home.” 

He told me he had now written only three acts ol his 
Irene, and that he retired lor some time to lodgings at 
Greenwich, where he proce.eded in it somewhat iurther, 
and used to compose, walking in the Park ; but did not 
stay long enough at that place to finish it. 

In a course of the summer he returned to Lichfield, 
where he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there he at last finished 
liis tragedy, which was not executed with his rapidity of 
composition upon other occasions, but was slowly and 
painliilly elaborated. A few days before his death, while 
burning a great mass of papers, lie picked out from among 
them the original imfonned sketch of this tragedy, in his 
own handwriting, and gave it to Mr. Langton, by whose 
favour a copy of it is now in my possession. It contains 
fragments of the intended plot, and speeches for the 
different persons of the drama, partly in the raw materials 
ol prose, partly worked up into verse ; as also a variety ol 
hints for illustration, borrowed from the Greek, Roman, 
and modem writers. The handwriting is very dilficult to 
be read, even by those who were best acquainted with 
Johnson's mode of penmanshiji, which at all times was 
very particular. The King liaving graciously accepted ol 
this ma.nuscript as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made 
a fair and distinct copy of it, which he ordered to be liound 
up vvith the original and tlie printed tragedy ; and tlio 
volume is depo.sitccl in the King’s library. His Majesty was 
pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a, copy of it for 
himsell 

I shall select one iiassagc, on account of tlic doctrine 
which it illustrates. Irene observes, ” ihal the Siipfcme 
Being wilt accept of virtue, zvhatever outward circuzmtances 
it may be accompanied with, and may he dehghlcd zmih 
varieties of worship : but is answered, Thai variety cannot 
affect that Being, who, infinitely happy in his oim per lections, 
•wants no external gratifications : nor can infinite truth be 
delighted •with falsehood ; that though he may guide or pity 
those he leaves in darkness, he abandons those who shut 
their eyes against the beams of day." 

Johnson’s residence at Lichfield, on his return to it at 
this time, was only for three months ; and as he had as 
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yet seen but a small part of the wonders of the Metropolis, 
he had little to tell his townsmen. He related to me the 
following minute anecdote of this period ; “ In the last 
age, when my mother lived in London, there were two 
sets of people, those who gave the wall, and tlio.se who 
took it ; the peaceable and the quarrelsome. When I 
returned to Lichfield, after having been m London, my 
mother asked me, whether I was one of those who gave 
the wall, or those who took it Now it is fixed that every 
man keeps to the right ; or. it one is taking the wall, another 
yields it ; and it is never a dispute " 

He now removed to Ijondon with Mrs. Johnson ; but 
her daughter, who had lived with them at Edial, was 
left with her relations in the country His lodgings were 
for some time in Woodstock-streot, near Hanover-square, 
and afterwards in Castle-street, near Cavcndish-sqiiare. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, completely 
finished and fit for the stage he was very desirous that it 
should be brought forward. Mr. Peter Garrick told me, 
that Johnson and he went together to the Fountain 
Tavern, and read it over, and that he afterwards solicited 
Mr. Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury-lane theatre, to 
have it acted at his house ; but Mr Fleetwood would not 
accept it, probably because it was not patronized b}' some 
man of lugli rank ; and it was not acted till 17^9, when 
his friend David Garrick was manager of that theatre. 

The Gkntleman's Magazine, begun and carried on by 
Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of Sylvanus Urban, 
had attracted the notice and esteem of Johnson in an 
eminent degree, before he came to London as an adventurer 
in literature. He told me, that when he first saw St. 
John's Gate, the place where that deservedly popular 
miscellany was originally^^ printed, he " beheld it with 
reverence.” 

Though Johnson was often solicited by his friends to 
make a complete list of his writings, and talked of doing it, 
I believe with a serious intention that they should all be 
collected on his own account, he put it off from year to 
year and at last died without having done it perfectly. 
I have one in his own hand-writing, which contains a 
certain number ; 1 indeed doubt if he oould have remem- 
bered every one of them, as they were so numerous, so 
various and scattered in such a multiplicity of uncon- 
nected publications ; nay, several of them published under 
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tile names ol other persons, to whom ho liberally contri- 
buted I'rom the abundance of his mind. We imiat, there- 
fore, be content to discover them, partly from occasional 
information given by him to his friends, and partly from 
internal evidence. 

His first performance in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
which for many years was his principal source for employ- 
ment and support, was a copy of Latin verses, in March 
1738, addressed to the editor in so happy a style of compli- 
ment, that Cave must have been destitute both of taste 
and sensibility, had he not felt himself highly gratified. 

Ad Urbanum. 

Urbane, nullis fesse labonbus 
Urbane, nullis vide calumniis. 

Cui fyonte sertum in erudilA 
Perpelub viret el virebit : 

Quid mohatur gens imitantium, 

Quid et mineiiir, sohciius pantm, 

Vacare, sohs perge Musts, 

Juxta animo studiisque Jeiix. 

Lingua procacts plumbea spicula, 

Fidens, superbo /range silentio ; 

Vidrix per obsiantes catervas 
Sedtdtlas animosa iendet. 

Intende nervos, foriis, inanibus 
Risurus olim msibus cemuli ; 

Intende jam nervos, habebis 
Participes operee Camamns. 

Non ulla Musts pagina graiior, 

Quam qua severis hi'dicra jungere 
Novit, fatigalamque nugis 
Uiilibus recreare menlem. 

Texante Nymphts sevta Lycoride, 

Rosa rttborem sic viola adjuvat 
I mmista, sic Iris refulgei 

Mthereis variola fucis. S J. 

It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave as a 
regular coadjutor in his magazine, by which he probably 
obtained a tolerable livelihood. At what time, or by what 
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means, lie bad acquired a competent knowledge both of 
French and Italian, I do not know ; but he was so well 
skilled in tiieni, as to be sufficiently qualified lor a trans- 
lator. That part of his labour which consisted in emenda- 
tion and improvement of the productions of other con- 
tributors, like that employed in levelling ground, can be 
perceived only by those who had an opportunity ol 
comparing the original with the altered copy. What 
we certainly know to have been done by him in this way, 
vva.s the Debates in both houses of Parliament, under the 
name of “ The Senate of Lilliput,” sometimes with feigned 
denominations of the several speakers, sometimes with 
denominations formed of the letters of their real names, 
in the manner what is called anagram, so that they might 
easily be decyphered. Parliament then kept the press in 
a kind of mysterious awe, which made it necessary to 
have recourse to such devices. 

This important article of the Gentleman's Magazine 
was, for several years, executed by Mr. William Guthrie, 
a man who deserves to be respectably recorded in the 
literary annals of this country. He was the first Englisli 
historian who had recourse to that authentick source of 
information, the Parliamentary Journals ; and such was 
the power of his political pen, that, at an early period. 
Government thought it worth their while to keep it quiet 
by a pension, which he enjoyed till his death. Johnson 
esteemed him enough to wish that his life should be written . 
The debates in Parliament, which were brought homo and 
digested by Guthrie, whose memory, tliough surpassed by 
others who have since followed him in the same department 
was yet very quick and tenacious, were sent by Cave to 
Johnson for his revision ; and, after some time, when 
Guthrie had attained to greater variety of employment, and 
the speeches were more and more enriched by the acces- 
sion of Johnson’s genius, it was resolved that he should 
do the whole himself, from the scanty notes furnished by 
persons employed to attend in both houses of Parliament, 
Sometimes, however, as he himself told me. lie had 
nothing more communicated to him than the names of 
the several speakers, and the part which they had taken 
in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during some of the best 
years of his life, as a mere literary labourer “ for gain, 
not glory,” solely to obtain an honest support. He however 
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indiilgedhixiiscHin occasional little sallies, which the Frcncli 
so happily express by the term icux d'u.Kpnt, and whicli 
will be noticed in their order, in the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, and 
“ gave the world assurance of the Man," was his " London, 
a Poem, in Imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal ; ” 
which came out in May this year, and burst forth with 
a splendour, the rays of which will for ever encircle his 
name Wlrcre, or in what manner this poem was composed, 
I am sorry that I neglected to ascertain with precision, 
from Johnson's own authority. He has marked upon his 
corrected copy of the first edition of It, " Written in 1738 ; ” 
and, as it was published in the month of May in that year, 
it is evident that much time was not employed in preparing 
it for the press. The history of its publication I am enabled 
to give in a very satisfactory manner , and judging from 
myself, and many of my friends, I trust that it will not be 
uninteresting to my readers. 

We may be certain, though it is not expressly named in 
tire following letters to Mr. Cave, in 1738, that they all 
relate to it ; 

“ To Mr. Cave. 

“ Castle-street, Wednesday Morning. 
“ Sir, [No date. 1738.] 

“ When 1 took the liberty ol writing to you a few 
days ago, I did not expect a repetition of the same 
pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure 1 shall always think it, 
to converse in any manner with an ingenuous and candid 
man ; but having the inclosed poem in my liands to dispose 
of for the benefit of the autliour, (ol whose abilities I shall 
say nothing, since 1 send you his performance,) 1 believed 
I could not procure more advantageous terms Iroiii any 
person than from you, who have so much distinguished 
yourself by your generous encouragement ol poetry ; 
and whose judgement of that art nothing but your com- 
mendation of my trifle can give me any occasion to call 
in question. 1 do not doubt but you will look over this 
poem with another eye, and reward it in a dil'fereiit 
maimer from a mercenary bookseller, who counts the 
lines he is to purchase, and considers nothing but the bulk. 
I cannot help taking notice, that besides what the aiithoul 
may hope for on account of his abilities, he has likewise 
another claim to your regard as he lies at present under 
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very disadvantagoous circumstances ot fortune, i beg, 
therefore, that yon will favour me with a letter to-morrow, 
that 1 may know what you can afford to allow me, that 
he may either part with it to you, or find out, (which f do 
not expect,) some other ivay more to lii.s satisfaction. 

I have only to add, that as 1 am sensible 1 have trans- 
cribed it very coarsely, which, after having altered it, 1 
was obliged to do, I will, if you please to transmit the 
sheets from the press, correct it for you ; and take the 
trou ble of alterin g an y stroke of satire which you may dislike . 

“ By exerting on this occasion your usual generosity, 
you will not only encourage learning, and relieve distress, 
but (though it be in comparison of the other motives of 
very small account) oblige in a very sensible manner. Sir, 
" Your very humble Servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

“ To Mr. Cave, 

" Sir, Monday, No. 6, Castle-street. 

" 1 AM to return you thanks for the present you were so 
kind as to send by me, and to intreat that you will be 
pleased to inform me by the penny-post, whether you 
resolve to print the poem. If you please to sent it me by 
the post, with a note to Dodsley, I will go and read the 
lines to him, that wo may have his consent to put his name 
ill the title-page. As to the printing, ii it can be set 
immediately about, I will be so much the authour's 
Mend, as not to content myself with mere solicitations 
in his lavour 1 propose, it my calculation be near the 
truth, to engage for the reimbursement of all that you 
shall lose by an impression of 500 ; provided, as you 
very generously propose, that the profit, if any be set 
aside for the authour's use, excepting the present you 
made, which, if he be a gainer, it is lit he should repay. 
I beg that you will let one of your servants write an exact 
account of the expense of such an impression and send it 
with the poem, that I may know what 1 engage for. I 
am very sensible, from your generosity on this occasion, 
of your regard to learning, even in its unhappiest state ; 
and cannot but think such a temper deserving of the 
gratitude of those who suffer so often from a contraiy 
disposition. I am. Sir, 

“ Your most humble Servant, 

“ Sam, Johnson." 
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“ To Mr. Cave. 

" Sir, [No dali;.] 

“ I WAITED on you to take the copy to Dodsley’s ; as I 
remember the number of lines which it contains, it will 
be no longer than Eugenio, with the quotatinn.s, which 
must be subjoined at the bottom ol the page ; part of the 
beauty of the performa.nce (if any beauty be allowed it) 
consisting in adapting Juvenal’s sciitimcnt.s to modern 
facts and per.sons. It will, with those addiliona, very 
conveniently make live .sheets. And since the expense 
will be no more, I shall contentedly insure it, as I mentioned 
in my last. If it be not therefore gone to Dodley's, I beg 
it may be sent me by the penny-post, that I may have it 
in the evening. I have composed a Greek Epigram to 
Eliza, and think she ought to be celebrated in as many 
different languages as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me 
word when you will begin upon the poem, for it is a long 
way to walk. I would leave my Epigram, but have not 
daylight to transcribe it. 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your’s, &o. 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

" To Mr. Cave. 

" Sir, [No dnfe.] 

" 1 AM extremely obliged by your land letter, and will 
not fail to attend you to-morrow with Irene, who looks 
upon you as one of her best friends. 

" I was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares very 
warmly in favour of the paper you sent him, which he 
desires to have a share m, it being, as he says, a. crcihUible 
iking to be concerned in. I knew not what answer to make 
till I had consulted you, nor what to demand on the 
authonr's part, but am very willing that, if you please, 
he should have a part in it, as he will undoubtedly be 
more diligent to disperse and promote it. If you can send 
me word to-morrow what 1 shall say to him, 1 will settle 
matters, and bring the poem with me lor the press, which, 
as the town empties, we cannot be too quick with I am 
Sir, ■ " Your’s, &c. 

■’ Sam. Johnson " 

It has been generally said, I know not with what truth, 
that Johnson ofieredhis " London ’’ to several booksellers, 
none of whom would purchase it. To this circumstance 
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Mr. Derrick alludes in tlie following lines of liis " Fortune, 
A Rhapsody “ ; 

" Will no kind patron Johnson own ? 

Shall Johnson friendless range the town ? 

And every publisher re [use 

The ofl.spring of his happy Muse ? ” 

But we have seen that the worthy, modest, and ingenious 
Mr. Robert Dodsley liad taste enough to perceive its 
uncommon merit, and thought it creditable to have a 
share m it. The fact is, that, at a future conference, he 
bargained for the whole property of it, for which he gave 
Johnson ten guineas ; who told me, " I might perhaps 
have accepted of less ; but that Paul Whitehead had a 
little before got ten guineas for a poem ; and I would not 
take less than Paul Whitehead.” 

Johnson's " London ” was published in May, 1738 ; 
and it is remarkable, that it came out on the same morning 
with Pope’s satire, entitled “ 1738 ” ; so that England 
had at once its Juvenal and Horace as poetical monitors. 
The Reverend Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, 
to whom I am indebted for some obliging communications, 
was then a student at Oxford, and remembers well 
the effect which "London” produced. Everybody was 
delighted with it ; and there being no name to it, the 
first buz of the literary circle was, ” here is an unlmown 
poet, greater even than Pope.” And it is recorded in 
the Gentleman's Magazine of that year, that it " got to the 
second edition in the coni'se of a week,” 

That in this justly -celebrated poem may be found a 
few rhymes which the critical precision of English prosody 
at this day would disallow, cannot be denied ; but with 
this small imperfection, which in the general blaze of its 
excellence is not perceived, till the mind has subsided into 
cool attention, it is, undoubtedly, one of the noblest 
productions in our language, both for sciitimeiit and 
expression. Accordingly, we find in Johnson's “ London ” 
the most spirited invectives against tyranny and oppres- 
sion, the warmest predilection for his own country, and 
the purest love of virtue ; interspersed with traits of his 
own particular character and situation, not omitting bis 
prejudices as a " true-born Englishman,” not only against 
foreign countries, but against Ireland and Scotland. 
On some of these topicks I shall quote a few passages : 
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“ The clicated nation’s happy lav’ritcs see ; 

Mark whom the great caress, who frown on mo." 

" FT as heaven re.serv'd, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or iindiscover’d shore ? 

No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desart yet nnclaim’d by Spain ? 

Quick let us rise, the happy seats explore, 

And bear Oppression’s insolence no more.” 

“ How, when competitors like these contend. 

Can sttyly Virtue hope to find a friend ? ” 

“ This mournful truth is every where confess'd. 

Slow rises worth, by poverty depress'd I ’’ 

We may easily conceive with what leeling a great mind 
like his, cramped and galled by narrow circumstances, 
littered this last line, which he marked by capitals The 
whole of the poem is eminently excellent, and there are 
in it such proofs of a knowledge of the world, and of a 
mature acquaintance with life, as cannot be contemplated 
without wonder, when we consider that he was then only 
in his twenty-ninth year, and had yet been so little in the 
" busy haunts of men ’’ 

Though thus elevated into lame, and conscious of 
uncommon powers, he had not that bustling confidence, 
or, I may rather say, that animated ambition, which 
one might have supposed would have urged him to en- 
deavour at rising in life. But sucli was his mllexible 
dignity of character, that he could not stoop to court the 
great ; without which hardly any man has made his way 
to a high station. He could not expect to produce many 
such works as his " London," and he felt the hardships 
of writing for bread ; he was therefore, willing to resume 
the office of a schoolmaster, so as to have a sure, though 
moderate income for his life ; and an ofler being made to 
him of the mastership of a school, provided he could 
obtain the degree of Master of Arts, Dr. Adams was applied 
to, by a common friend, to know whether that could be 
granted him as a favour from the University of Oxford. 
But though he had made such a figure hi the literary world, 
it was then thought too great a favour to be asked. 
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Pope, without any knowledge oi him but li'om his 

London," recommended him to Earl Gower, who en- 
deavoured to procure for him a degree from Dublin, by 
the following letter to a friend of Dean Swift : 

" Sir, 

" Mr. Samuel Johnson (authoiir of London, a satire, 
and some other poetical pieces) is a native of this country, 
and much respected by some worthy gentlemen in his 
neighbourhood, who are trustees of a charity-school now 
vacant ; the certain salary is sixty pounds a year, of which 
they are desirous to make him master ; but, unfortunately, 
he is not capable of receiving their bounty, which would 
make him happy j or life, by not being a Master oj Arts ; 
which, by the statutes of this school, the master ol it must 
be. 

" Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think that 
1 have interest enough in you, to prevail upon you to 
write to Dean Swift, to persuade the University of Dublin 
to send a diploma to me, constituting this poor man Master 
of Arts in their University. They highly extol the man’s 
learning and probity ; and will not be persuaded that the 
University will make any difficulty of conferring sucli a 
favour upon a stranger, if he is recommended by the 
Dean. They say, he is not afraid of the strictest examina- 
tion, though he is of so long a journey ; and will venture 
it, if the Dean thinks it necessary; dioosing rather to 
die upon the road, l/taii be starved to death %n translating for 
booksellers : which has been his only subsistence for some 
time past 

'' I fear there is more difficulty in tins affair, than these 
good-natured gentlemen apprehended ; especially as 
tlieir election cannot be delayed longer than the iith of 
next month. If you see tliis matter in the same light that 
it appears to me, I hope you will burn this, and pardon me 
for giving you so much trouble about an impracticable 
thing ; but, if yon think there is a probability of obtaining 
the favour asked, I am sure your humanity, and propensity 
to relieve merit in distress, will incline you to serve the 
poor man, without my addmg any more to the trouble, I 
have akeady given you, than assuring you that I am, 
with great truth. Sir, 

“ Your faithiul servant, 

" Gower " 
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“ Trcntliam, Aug. i. 1739; 

It was, peiiia.ps, no small clisappoinlmeiit to Johnson 
that this re.spectable application had not the cicsircci ctlcct ; 
yet how much reason has there been, both lor himself 
and his country, to rejoice that it did not succeed, as he 
might probably have wasted in obscurity those liour.s in 
which he afterwards produced his incomparable works. 

About this time he made one other efiort to emancipate 
himself from the drudge^ of autlioursliip. He applied 
to Dr Adams, to consult Dr. Smalbroke of the Commons, 
whether a person might be permitted to pz'acti.se as an 
advocate there, without a doctor’s degree in Civil Law. 
“ I am (said lie) a total .stranger to these studies; but 
whatever is a profession, and maintains numbers, must 
be within the reach of common abilities, and some degree 
of industry." Dr. Adams was much pleased with Johnson's 
design to employ his talents in that manner, being confident 
lie would have attained to great eminence. But here, 
also, the want of a degree was an insurmountable bar. 

He was, therefore, under the necessity of persevering 
in that course, into which he had been forced ; and we 
find, that his proposal from Greenwich to Mr. Cave, for 
a translation of Father Paid Sarpi’s History, was ac- 
cepted. 

'• To Mr. Cave. 

“ Sir, Wednesday. 

" 1 DID not care to detain your serva,nt while 1 wrote 
an answer to your letter, in which you seem to insinuate 
that I had promised more than I am ready to pcrfoim. 
If I have raised your expectations by any thing that may 
have escaped my memory, 1 am sorry ; and il yon remind 
me of it, shall thank yon for the favour. If I made fewer 
alterations than usual in the Debates, it was only because 
there appeared, and still appears to be, loss need of altera- 
tion. The verses to Lady Fu'ebrace ma.y be had when you 
please, for you Imow that such a subject neither deserves 
much thought, nor requires it. 

" The Chinese stories may be had folded down when 
you please to send, in which I do not recollect that you 
desired any alterations to be made. 

" An answer to another query 1 am very willing to 
write, and had consulted with you about it last night, il 
there had been time ; for I think it the most proper way 
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of inviting such a coiTespondence as may be an advantage 
to the paper, not a load upon it. 

“ As to the Prize Verses, a backwardness to deter- 
mine their degrees of merit is not peculiar to me. You 
may, if you please, still have what I can say ; but I shall 
engage with little spirit m an affair, which I shall hardly 
end to my own satisfaction, and certainly not to the satis- 
faction of the parties concerned. 

As to Father Paul, I have not yet been ]ust to my 
proposal, but have met with impediments, which, 1 hope, 
are now at an end ; and if you find the progress hereafter 
not such as you have a right to expect, you can easily 
stimulate a negligent translator. 

" If any or all of these have contributed to your dis- 
content, I will endeavour to remove it ; and desire 
you to propose the question to which you wish for an 
answer. 

“ 1 am. Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

'* To Mr. Cave. 

Sir, [No date.] 

“ I AM pretty much of your opinion, that the Com- 
mentary cannot be prosecuted with any appearance of 
success ; for as the names of the authours concerned are 
of more weight in the performance tlian its own intrinsick 
merit, the publick will be soon satisfied with it. And 1 think 
that Examen should be pushed forward with the utmost 
expedition. Thus, ‘ This day, &c. An Exainen of Mr. 
Pope's Essay, &c. containing a succinct Account of the 
Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on the System of the Fatalists, 
with a Confutation of their Opinions, and an Illustration 
of the Doctrine of Free-will ’ ; [with what else you think 
proper.] 

"^It will, above all, be necessary to take notice, that it 
is a thing distmet from the Commentary. 

" I was so far from imagining they stood still, that 1 
conceived them to have a good deal beforehand, and there- 
fore was less anxious in providing them more. But if 
ever they stand still on my account, it must doubtless 
be charged to me ; and whatever else shall be reasonable, 
I shall not oppose ; but beg a suspense of judgement 
till morning, when 1 must entreat you to send me a 

C 
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dozen proposals, and you sliall tlicn have copy to 
spare. 

“ 1 am. Sir, 

“ Yoiir's, miprnvsus, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine of this year, Johnson gave 
a Life of Father Paul ; and lie wrote the Preface to the 
Volume, which, though prefixed to it when bound, is 
always published with the Appendix, and is therefore the 
last composition belonging to it. The ability and nice 
adaptation with which he could draw up a prefatory 
address, was one of his peculiar excellencies. 

In 1739, beside the assistance which he gave to the 
Parhainentary Debates, his writings in the Gentleman's 
Magazine were, “ The Life of Boerhaave,” in which it is to 
be observed, that he discovers that love of chymistry 
which never forsook him ; " An Appeal to the Publick 
in behalf of the Editor ” ; " An Address to the Reader ” , 
" An Epigram both in Greek and Latin to Eliza,” and also 
English verses to her ; and, " A Greek Epigram to Dr, 
Birch." It has been erroneously supposed, that an 
Essay published in that Magazine this year, entitled 
"The Apotlieosis of Milton,” was written by John.son ; 
and on that supposition it has been improperly inserted in 
the edition of his works by the Booksellers, after his 
decease. His separate publications were, “ A Complete 
Vindication of the Licensors of tlio Stage, from the 
malicious and scandalous Aspersions of Mr. Brooke, 
Authour ol Gustavus Vasa,” being an ironical Attack ujion 
them for their Suppression of that Tragedy ; and, ” Mar- 
mor Norfolcieiise ; or an Essay on an ancient pi'ophctical 
Inscription, in monkish Rhyme, lately discovered near 
Lynne in Norfolk, by Probus Britannicus." 

As Mr. Pope’s note concerning Johjison, alluded to in 
a former page, refers both to his "London,” and his 
” Marmor Norfolcieiise,” I have deferred inserting it till 
now. 1 have transcribed it with minute exactness, that the 
peculiar mode of writing, and imperfect spelling of that 
celebrated poet, may be exhibited to the curious in 
literature. It justifies Swift’s epithet of ” paper-sparing 
Pope,” for it is written on a slip no larger than a common 
message-card, and was sent to Mr. Richardson, along with 
the imitation of Juvenal. 
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" This is imitated by one Johnson who put m for a 
Publick-school in Shropshire, but was disappointed. 
He has an infirmity of the convuLsivc kind, that attack-s 
him sometimes, so as to make Him a sad Spectacle, 
Mr, P, from the Merit of This Work which was all the 
knowledge he had of Him endeavour'd to serve Him with- 
out his own application ; & wrote to my L"*. gore, but 
he did not succeed. Mr. Johnson published afterw'*" 
another Poem hi Latin with Notes the whole ver}' 
Humeroiis call’d the Norfolk Prophecy. 

" P." 

Johnson had been told ot this note ; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds informed him ol the compliment which it con- 
tained, but. from delicacy, avoided shewing him the 
paper itsell. When Sir Joshua observed to Johnson that 
Ire seemed very desirous to see Pope’s note, he answered, 
" Who would not be proud to have such a man as Pope so 
solicitous in enquiring about him ? ” 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared to 
me also, as I have elsewhere observed, to be of the con- 
vulsive kind, and of the nature of that distemper called 
St. Vitus’s dance ; Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, was 
of a different opinion, and favoured me with the following 
paper. 

" Those motions or tricks ol Dr. Johnson are improperly 
called convulsions. He could sit motionless, when he was 
told so to do, as well as any other man. My opinion is; 
that it proceeded from habit which he had indulged him- 
self m, of accompanying his thoughts with certain unto- 
ward actions, and those actions always appeared to me 
as if they were meant to reprobate some part of his past 
conduct. Whenever he was not engaged in conversation, 
such thoughts were sure to rush into his mind ; and, for 
this reason, any company, any employment whatever, 
he preferred to being alone. The great business of his 
file (he said) was to escape from himself ; this disposition 
he con.siderod as the disease of his mind, which nothing 
cured but company. 

" One instance of his absence ol mind and particularity, 
as it is oharacteristick of the man, may be worth relating. 
Wlren he and 1 took a journey together into the West, 
we visited the late Mr. Banks, of Dorsetshire ; the con- 
versation turning upon pictures, which Johnson could not 
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well see, he retiied to a coiuci ol the loom, stiLldiiiiy out 
his light leg as ItU as he coiikl ic.icli bOoie liini, then 
bunging up his left leg and slielUnng Ins right still fiiithei 
on The old gentleman obseiving liim, went up to him, 
and in a very coiiiteous mannei assuied linn, though it 
was not a new house, the flooiing was peilectly sale The 
Doctor stalled fiom his reveiie like a peisnn waked out 
of his sleep, but spoke not a woid 

While we are on this subject, my leaders may not be 
displeased with another anecdote, communicated to me 
by the same friend, from the relation of Mi Ilogaith 
Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the house 
of Mr Richardson, author of Clarissa, and othei novels of 
extensive reputation Mr Hogarth came one day to see 
Richardson, soon after the execution of Di Cameron, for 
having taken arms for the house of Stuart in i7<i5-6 , 
and being a waim partisan of George the Second, he ob 
served to Richardson, that certainly theie must have 
.been some very unfavouiable ciicumstances lately dis 
overed in this particular case, which had mduced the 
Gng to approve ol an execution loi rebellion so long after 
he time when it was committed, as this had the appearance 
(if putting a man to death in cold blood, and was vciy 
mnlike his Majesty's usual clemency Wliiie he was talking, 

1 .e perceived a person standing at a window in the room, 
s baking Ins head, and rolling himself about m a stiange 
1 idiculous manner He concluded that he was an idcot 
1 diom Ins relations had put under the care oi Mr Richaid- 
E m, as a very good man To his great suipiisc, however, 
t ns figure stalked forwards to wheic he and Mr Riehaid- 
s m weie sitting, and all at once took up the argument, 
a nd burst out into an invective against George the Second, 
ail one, who, upon all occasions, was mnelcnting ancl 
larbarous, mentioning many instances, paiticul.irly, 
lUiat when an officer of high rank had been acquitted by a 
dourt Martial, George the Second had with his own hand 
1 struck Ins name off the list In short, he displayed siioh 
‘ a| power ol eloquence, that Hogarth looked at him with 
■‘altonishment, and actually imagined that this ideot 
md been at the moment mspired Neither Hogarth nor 
■Johnson were made known to each other at this inter- 
view 

This year 1 find that his tragedy of Irens had been for 
some time ready for the stage, and that Ins necessities 
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made him desirous ol getting as much as he could for it, 
without delay ; for there is the lollowiug letter from Mr. 
Cave to Dr. Birch, in tile same volume ol manuscripts 
in the British Museum, from which I copied those above 
quoted They were most obligingly pointed out to me by 
Sir William Musgrave, one of the Curatois of that noble 
repository. 

“ Sept. 9, 1741 

" I HAVE put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray's hands, 
in order to sell it to hhn, if he is inclined to buy it ; but I 
doubt whether he will or not. He would dispose of the 
copy, and whatever advantage may be made by acting it. 
Would your society, or any gentleman, or body of men that 
you know, take such a bargain ? He and 1 are very unfit 
to deal with theatrical persons. Fleetwood was to have 
acted it last season, but Johnson's diffidence or' 
prevented it." 

I have already mentioned that '' Irene ” was not 
brought into publick notice till Garrick was manager ol 
Drury-lane theatre 

In 1742 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine the 
" Preface," the " Parliamentarj'- Debates," " Essay on the 
Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough," 
then the popular tupick of conversation. This Essay is a 
short but masterly performance. " Additions to his Life 
of Barretier " ; “ "riie Life of Sydenham," afterwards 

prefixed to Dr. Swan's edition of his works ; " Proposals 
for printing Bibliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of the 
Library of the Earl of Oxford." His account of that 
celebrated collection of books, in which he displays the, 
importance to literature, of what the French call a catalogue 
raisomw, when the subjects of it are extensive and various, 
and it is executed with ability, cannot fail to impress 
all his readers, with admiration of his philological attain- 
ments. It was afterwards prefixed to the first volume 
of the Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts of books 
were written by him. He was employed in this business 
by Mj.-. Thomas Osborne the boolcseller, who purchased 
the library for 13,000/. a sum which Mr. Oldys says, in 
one of his manuscripts, was not more than the binding 
of the books had cost ; yet, as Dr. Johnson assured me, 
the slowness of the sale was such, that there was not much 

Tlicre IS no erasure Jiere, but a mere biauk. lo fill up wbicli may be au 
exercise fot ingenious coujectiirc. 
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gamed by it. It lia.s been conlidently rela.tccl, vvith many 
embellishments, that Johnson one clay knocked Osbcuaie 
clown m lus simp, with a tolio, and put his loot upon Ins 
neck. The simple truth 1 had Irom Johnson himsell. “ Sir, 
he was impertinent to me. and 1 beat him. But it was not 
in his shop , it was in iny own chamber.” 

1 am obliged to Mr Astle lor his ready permission to 
copy the two lollowing letters, of which the originals are 
in his possession. Their contents shew that they were 
written about this tune, and that Johnson was now 
engaged in preparing an historical account ol the British 
Parliament 

'■ To Mr. Cave. 

‘‘ Sir, [No date.] 

" I BELIEVE i am going to write a long letter, and have 
therciore taken a whole sheet ol paper Ihe tirsl thing 
to be written about is our historical design. 

” 1 think the insertion ol the exact dates ol the most 
important events in the margin, or of so many events as 
may enable the reader to regulate the order of facts with 
sufficient exactness, the proper medium between a jonnial, 
which has regard only to time, and a history which ranges 
facts according to their dependence on each other, and 
postpones or anticipates according to the convenience of 
narration, 1 think the work ought to partake of the 
spirit ol history, which is contrary to minute exactness, 
and of regularity of a journal, which is incon-sistont with 
spirit For this reason. 1 neither admit numbers or dates, 
nor reject them 

1 am ol your opinion with regard to placing most ol 
the resolutions, &c, in the margin, and think we shall 
give the most complete account oi Parliamentary pro 
CEcdings that can be contrived. The naked papers, without 
an historical treatise interwoven, require some other book 
to make them understood I will date the succeeding 
facts with some exactness, but 1 think in the margin. 
You told me on Saturday that 1 had received money on 
this work, and found set down 131. 25. 6 d. reckoning the 
half guinea of last Saturday As you hinted to me that 
you had many calls tor money, I would not press you 
too hard, and tlierelore shall desire only, as 1 send it in, 
two guineas for a sheet of copy , tlie rest you may pay 
me when it may be more convenient ; and even by this 
siiect Davment I shall, for some time, be very expensive. 
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“ TJie Life of Savage 1 am read}’ to go upon ; and in 
Great Primer, and Pica notes, I redcoii on sending m 
half a sheet a day ; but the money for that shall likewise 
lye by in your hands till it is done. With the debates, shall 
not I have business enough ? if 1 had but good pens, 

“ Towards Mr. Savage’s Life what more have you got ? 

1 would willingly have his tidal, &c. and loiow whether 
his defence be at Bristol, and would have his collection ol 
Poems, oil account of the Preface ; — “ The Plain Dealer,” 
— all the magazines that have anything of his or relating 
to him. 

“ I thought iny letter would be long, but it is now 
ended ; and I am, Sir. 

" Your’s, &c., 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

” The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, 
when I could not quite easily read yours. 

‘‘ 1 have read the Italian ; — nothing in it is well. 

'' 1 had no notion of having anything for the Inscrip- 
tion. 1 hope you don’t think I kept it to extort a price. 

I could think of nothing, till to-day. If you could spare 
me another guinea for the history, 1 should take it very 
kindly, to-night ; but if you do not, I shall not think it 
an injury. — I am almost well again.” 

His writings in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1743, 
arc, the ” Preface,” the “ Parliamentary Debates,” 
" Considerations on the Dispute between Crousaz and 
Warburton, on Pope's Essay on Man ” ; in ivhich while 
he defends Crousaz, he shows an admirable metaphysical 
acuteness and temperance in controversy ; " Ad Lauram 
pavituram Epigramma ” ; and, " A Latin Translation ol 
Pope’s Verses on his Grotto ” ; and, as ho could employ 
his pen with equal success upon a small matter as a great, 
I suppose him to be the autliour of an advertisement for 
Osborne, concerning the grca,t Harleian Catalogue. 

But 1 should think myselt much wanting, both to my 
illustrious friend and my readers, did I not introduce here, 
with more than ordinary respect, an exquisitely beautiful 
Ode, which has not been inserted in any of the collections 
of Johnson’s poetry, written by him at a very early period, 
as Mr. Hector informs me, and inserted in the Gentleman’.s 
Magazine of this year. 
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l^RrENDSiiip, «;2 Ode. 

Friendship, peculiar boon of heav’a, 

Tlic noble minrl's delight and pride, 

To men and angels only giv'n, • 

To all the lower world dcuy'd. 

While love, unknown among the blest, 

Parent ol thousand wild desires, 

Tlie savage and the human breast 
Torments alike with raging fires : 

With bright, but ott destructive, gleam. 

Alike o'er all his lightnings fly ; 

Thy lambent glories only beam 
Around the favTites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys, 

On fools and villains ne’er descend ; 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs, 

And hugs a flatterer for a Iriend. 

Directress of the brave and just, 

O guide us through life’s Qarksome way I 

And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow, 

When souls to blissful climes remove : 

What rais’d our virtue here below, 

Shall aid our happiness above. 

His circumstances were at this time embarrassed ; yet 
his affection for his mother was so warm, and so liberal, 
that he took upon himself a debt of hens, wliicli, though 
small in itself, was then considerable to him. This appears 
from the following letter which he wrote to Mr. Levott, of 
Lichfield, the original of which lies now before me. 

“ To Mr. Levett ; in Lichpteld, 

■’ Sir, December i, 1743. 

" I am extremely sorry that we have encroached sn 
much upon your forbearance with respect to the interest 
which a great perplexity of affairs hindered me from think- 
ing of with that attention that 1 ought, and which I am 
not immediately able to remit to you, but will pay it 
(I think twelve pounds,) in two months. I look upon this, 
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and on the future interest of that mortgage, as my own 
debt ; and beg that you will be pleased to give me direc- 
tions how to pay it, and not mention it to my dear mother. 
If it be necessary to pay this in less time, I believe I can 
do it ; but I take two months for certainty, and beg an 
answer whether you can allow me so much time. I think 
myself very much obliged to your forbearance, and shall 
esteem it a great happiness to be a.blc to serve you. I 
have great opportunities of dispersing any thing that you 
may thmk it proper to make publick I will give a note 
for the money, payable at the time mentioned, to any one 
here that you shall appoint. I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient 

“And most humble servant. 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, in Gray's Inn.” 

It does not appear that he wrote anything in 1744 for 
the Gentleman's Magazine, but the Preface. His life of 
Barretier was now re-published in a pamphlet by itself. 
But he produced one work this year, fully sufficient to 
maintain the high reputation which he had acquired. 
This was “ The Life of Richard Savage ” ; a man, of 
whom it is difficult to speak impartially, without wondering 
that he was for some time the intimate companion of 
Johnson ; for his character was marked by profligacy, 
insolence, and ingratitude : yet, as he undoubtedly had 
a warm and vigorous, though unregulated mind, had seen 
life in all its varieties, and been much in the company of 
the statesmen and wits of his time, he could communicate 
to Johnson an abundant supply of such materials as his 
philosophical curiosity most eagerly desired ; and as 
SavageA misfortunes and misconduct had reduced him tO' 
the lowest state of wretchedness as a writer for bread. 
Ills visits to St. John's Gate naturally brought Johnson 
and him together. 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Savage 
were sometimes in such extreme indigence, that they could 
not pay for a lodging ; so that they have wandered to- 
gether whole nights in the streets. Yet in these almost 
incredible scenes of distress, we may suppose that Savage 
mentioned many of the anecdotes with which Johnson 
afterwards enriched the life of his unhappy companion, 
and those of other Poets. 
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He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one nislit in jiarticn- 
lar, when Savage and l)e wallced round St. Jamos’s-squaie 
for want of a lodging, they wore not at all depressed by 
their situation ; but in high spirits aiKi brimful of 
patriotism, traversed the square for several hours, in- 
veighed against the minister, and " resolved they would 
stand by their country." 

1 am afraid, however, that by associating with Savage, 
who was habituated to the dissipation and licentiousness 
of the town, Johnson, though his good principles remained 
steady did not eiitirel)' preserve that conduct, for which, 
in days of greater simplicity, he was remarked by his 
friend Mr. Hector ; but was imperceptibly led into some 
indulgences which occasioned much distress to his vir- 
tuous mind. 

In Johnson’s “ Lde of Savage,” although it must be 
allowed that its moral is the reverse of — " Respicere exem- 
plar viics montmque pibebo," a very useful lesson is incul- 
cated, to guard men of warm passions from a too free 
indulgence of them ; and the various incidents are re- 
lated in so clear and animated a manner, and illuminated 
throughout with so much philosophy, that it is one of the 
most interesting narratives in the Eiigli.sli language. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds told me, that upon his return from Italy 
he met with it in Devonshire, knowing nothing of its 
authour, and began to read it while ho was standing with 
his arm leaning against a chimney-piece. It seized his 
attention so strongly, that, not being able to lay down the 
book till he had finished it, when he attempted to move, 
he found his arm totally benumbed. The ra|)idity with 
which this work w'as composed, is a wonderful circum- 
stance. Johnson has been heard to say, " I wrote forty- 
eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life ol Savage at 
a sitting : but then 1 sat up all night.” 

It is remarkable, that in tliis biographical disquisition 
there appears a very strong symptom of Johnson’s 
prejudice against players : a prejudice that may be 
attributed to the following causes ; first, the imperfection 
of his organs, which were so defective that he was not 
susceptible of the fine impressions which theatrical 
excellence produces upon the generality of manlcind ; 
secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy ; and, lastly, 
the brilliant success of Garrick, who had been his pupil, 
who had come to London at the same time with him, not 
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in n much moiv pro.sperous state than himself, and whoso 
talents he undoubtedly rated low, compared with his own. 
His being outstripped by his pupil in the race of immediate 
lame, as well as ol lortunc, probably made him feel some 
indignation, as thinking that whatever might be Garrick's 
merits in his art, the reward was too great when compared 
with what the most successful efforts of literary labour 
could attain. At all periods of hia life Johnson used to 
talk contemptuously of players : but in this work he speaks 
of them with peculiar acrimony ; for which, perhaps, there 
was formerly too much reason from the licentious and 
dissolute manners of those engaged in that profession. It 
is but Justice to add, that in our own time such a change 
has taken place, that there is no longer room for such an 
unfavourable distinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Taylor, told me a 
pleasant anecdote of Johnson's triumpliing over his pupil, 
David Garrick. When that great actor had played some 
little time at Goodman 's-fields, Johnson and Taylor went 
to see him perform, and afterwards passed the evening at 
a tavern with him and old Giffard. Johnson, who was 
ever depreciating stage-players, after censuring some 
mistakes in emphasis, which Gamck had committed m 
tJie course of that night’s acting, .said, " the players, Sir, 
have got a kind ol rant, with which they lun on, without 
regard eithei to accent or emphasis.” Both Garrick and 
Gilfard were offended at this sarcasm, and endeavoured 
to refute it ; upon which Johnson rejoined, “ Well now. 
I'll give you something to speak, with which you are 
little acquainted, and then we shall see how Just my 
observation is. That shall be the criterion Let me liear 
yoii repeat the ninth Commandment, ' Thou shalt not 
bear false witness against thy neighbour.' ” Both tried 
at it, said Dr. Taylor, and both mistook the emphasis, 
which should be upon not and false witness. Johnson put 
them right, and enjoyed his victory witfi great glee. 

He this year wrote " the Preface to the Harleian 
Miscellany.” The selection of the pamphlets of which it 
was composed was made by Mr. Oldys, a man of eager 
curiosity, and indefatigable diligence, who first exerted 
that spirit of inquiry into the literature of the old English 
writers, by which the works of our great dramatic poet 
have of late been so signally illustrated. 

In 1745 he published a pamphlet entitled, " Miscel- 
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lanco\iH Observations on tho 'rni};edy of Macbetli, with 
Remarks on Sir T. H.’s (Sir Thomas Kamner's) Edition o£ 
Sliakspcare." To which he aflixed, proposals lor a new 
edition of that poet. 

As we do not tiace any thing else published by him 
during the course of this yenr, we may conjecture tliat ho 
wa.s occupied entirely with tliat work. But the little 
encouragement which was given by the imblick to hi.s 
anonymous proposals for the execution of a task which 
Warbnrton was known to have undertaken, probably 
damped bis ardour, tiis pamphlet, however, was highly 
esteemed, and was fortunate enough to obtain the appro- 
bation even of the supercilious Warburton himself, who, 
in the Preface to his Shakspeare published two years 
afterwards, thus mentioned it ; “ As to all those things 
which have been published under the titles of Essays, 
Remarks, Observations, &c. on Shakspeare, if you except 
some Critical Notes on Macbeth, given as a specimen of a 
projected edition, and written, as appears, by a man of 
parts and genius, the rest are absolutely below a serious 
notice.” 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by Warbur- 
ton, a very grateful remembrance was ever entertained by 
Johnson, who said, ” He praised me at a time when praise 
was of value to me.” 

In 1747 it i.s supposed that the Gentleman's Magnsinc 
lor May was enriched by him with five short poetical 
pieces, distinguished by three asterisks. The first is a 
translation, or rather a paraphrase, of a Latin Epitapih on 
Sir Thomas Hanmer. Wliethcr the Latin was his, or not, 
I have never heard, though I should think it probably was, 
if it be certain that he wrote the English ; as to which 
my only cause of doubt is, that his slighting character ot 
Hanmer as an editor, in his " Observations on Macbeth,” 
is very different from that in the Epitaph. It may be 
said, that there is the same contrariety between the 
character in the Observations, and that in his own Preface 
to Shakspeare ; but a considerable time elapsed between 
the one publication and the other, whereas the Obser- 
vations and the Epitaph came close together. The others 

are, " To Miss , on her giving the autliour a gold 

and silk net-work Purse of her own weaving ” ; " Stella 
in Mourning ” ; " The Winter’s Walk ” ; ” An Ode ” ; 
and, ” To Lyce, an elderly Lady." I am not po.sitive that 
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all Ihcso were his produetions , but as " The Winter's 
Walk,” has never been controverted to be his, and all ot 
them have the same tnaik, it is reasonable to conclude 
that they are. all written by the same hand Yet to the 
Ode, 111 which we find a passage very characterislick ol 
him, being a learned descnption of the gout, 

” Unhappy, whom to beds of pain 
Arthntick ttnanny consigns '' ; 

there is the following note. ” The authoiir being ill of the 
gout ” but Johnson was not attacked with that distempei 
till a very late period of his hie May not this, however, 
be a poetical fiction ^ Wliy may not a poet suppose himself 
to have the gout, as well as suppose himself to be m 
love, ol which we have innumerable instances, and which 
has been admirably ridiculed by Johnson in his ” Lile of 
Cowley " ? This year liis old pupil and friend, David 
Garriclr, having become joint patentee and manager of 
Driiry-lane theatre, Johnson honoured his opening of it 
with a Prologue which lor just and manly dramatick 
ciiticibm on the whole range of the English stage, as well 
as lor poetical excellence, is unrivalled. Like the cele 
brated Epilogue to the ” Distressed Mother,” it was, 
during the season often called for by the audience 
The most sinking and brilliant passages of it have been 
so often repeated, and are so welt lecollected by all the 
lovers of the drama, and of poetry, that it would be 
superfluous to point them out In the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for December this year, he inseited an ” Ode on Win- 
ter,” which is, I think, an admirable specimen ol his 
genius for lyiick poetiy 

But the yeai 1747 is distinguished as the epoch, when 
Johnson's ardoiis and important work, his Dictionary 
OF THE English Language, was announced to the world, 
by the publication of its Plan or Prospectus 

How long this immense undertaking had been the object 
of his coiilemplation, I do not know 1 once asked him 
by what means he had attained to that astonishmg 
knowledge of our language, by which he was enabled to 
lealise a design of such extent and accumulated difficulty 
He told me, that " it was not the effect of particular study , 
but that it had grown up in his mind insensibly. ' I have 
been informed by Mr James Dodsley, that several years 
before this period when Johnson was one day sitting m 
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Ills brother Robcit s shop, he lic.nd Ins bioLhci suggest 
to Iiiin, that a DiiLionaiv of the English I aiigiiago would 
be a woik that would be well ieccivcd*by ilic pnblick , 
iliat Johnson seemed at fust to calch at tlie pioposition, 
but, alter a pause, said, in hia abiupt decisive manner, 

I believe 1 shall not undcitake it " 'that he, however, 
had bestowed much thonglit upon the subject, beloie he 
published Ills “ Plan,” is evident from the enlaigcd, dear, 
and accurate views which it exhibits , and vie hnd him 
mentioning in that tract, that many of the wiiteis whn=e 
testimonies were to be produced as authorities, woic selected 
by Pope , which proves that he had been luinished, pio- 
babiy by Mr Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that 
eminent poet had contiibuted towards a great liteiai'y 
piQject, tliat had been the subject of important consideia- 
tion in a iormer reign 

The bookholleis who contracted with Johnson, single 
and unaided, for the execution of a work, which in other 
countries has not been effected but by the co-opeiating 
oxert'onb of many, were Mr Robert Dodsley, Mi Chailcs 
Hitch, Ml Andrew Millar, the two Messieurs Longman, 
and the two Messieurs Knapton The price stipulated was 
lifteen bundled and seventy-five pounds 

The ” Plan ” was addiesscd to Philip Dormer, Rail of 
Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty’s Pimcipal Secretaiies 
of Slate , a nobleman who was very ambitious of hteiaiy 
distinction, and who, upon being infoimcd of the design, 
had expressed himself in teims very lavourable to iLs 
success Tlieie is, pcihaps, in every thing ol any con- 
sequence, a seciet liistoiy which it would be amusing to 
know, could vve have it authentically communicated 
Johnson told me, '' Sir, the way in which the plan of my 
Dictionary came to be insciibcd to Loid Clicsteilielcl, 
was tins I had neglected to write it by the tunc appointed 
Dodsley suggested a desire to have it addiessod to Loid 
Chesterfield I laid hold of this as a pietcxt for delay, 
that it might be better done, and let Dodsley have Ins 
desire 1 said to my hiend, Di Balhuist, ' Now if any 
good comes of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will 
be ascribed to deep policy,’ when, m lact, it was only a 
casual excuse for lanness ” 

The opinion conceived ot it by another noble autliour, 
appears from the following extract of a letter from the 
Farl ot Orrery to Dr Birch 
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“Caledon, Dec 30 , 17^7 

“ I have just now seen the specimen ol Mt [ohnson's 
Dictionary, aciciresaed to Lord Chesterfield 1 am much 
pleased with the plan, and 1 think the specimen is one ol 
the best that 1 have ever read Most specimens disgust, 
rather than prejudice us in favour of the work to follow : 
but the language of Mr Johnson's is good, and the argu 
ments are properly and modestly expressed However, 
some expressions may be cavilled at, but they are trifles. 
I’ll mention one ; the barren laurel. The laurel is not 
barren, in any sense whatever ; it beans fruits a.nd flowers 
Sed kce sum nitgai, and 1 have great expectations trom the 
performance.'' 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the 
undertaking, he acknowledges ; and shews himsell per 
fectly sensible of it m the conclusion ol his “ Plan 
but he had a noble consciousness of his own abilities, which 
enabled him to go on with undaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary, 
when the following dialogue ensued. — “Adams This is a 
great work, Sir How are you to get ail the etymologies ? 
Johnson. Why, Sir, here is a shelf with Junius, and 
Skinner, and others ; and there is a Welch gentleman who 
has published a collection of Welch proverbs, who will 
help ma with the Welch Adams. But, Sir, how can you 
do this in three years i’ Johnson. Sir, I have no doubt 
that 1 can do it in three years. Adams But the French 
Academy, which consists of forty members, took lorty 
years to compile their Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it 
is Tins is the proportion. Let me see ; torty times forty 
is sixteen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is 
the proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman With 
so much ease and pleasantry could he talk ot that prodigious 
labour which lie had undertaken to execute. 

The publick has had, from another pen, a long detail 
ol what had been done in this country by prior Lexico- 
graphers ; and no doubt Johnson was wise, to avail 
himsell of them, so far as they went : but the learned, yet 
judicious research oi etymology, the various, yet accurate 
display of definition, and the ridi collection of authorities, 
were reserved for the supenour mind of our great philologist 
For the mechanical part he employed, as he told me, six 
amanuenses : and let it be remembered by the nati''es oi 
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North -Britain, to wliom lie is supposed to have been so 
hostile, that five of them were of tliat country. There were 
two Messieurs Macbean ; Mr. Sliicls, who, we shal) 
hereafter see, partly wrote the Lives of the Poets to which 
the name of Cibber is affixed : Mr. Stewa.rt, son of Mr. 
George Stewart, boolcseller at Edinburgh ; and a Mr 
Maitland. The sixth of these humble assistants was Mit 
Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, and published some 
elementary tracts. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson lived 
part of the time in Holbom, part in Gough-square, Fleet- 
street ; and he had an upper room fitted up like a counting- 
house for the purpose, in which he gave to the copyists their 
several tasks. The words, partly taken from other diction- 
aries, and partly supplied by himself, having been first 
written down with spaces left between them, he delivered 
in writing their etymologies, definitions, and various 
significations. The authorities were copied from the books 
themselves, in which he had marked the passages with a 
black-lead pencil, the traces of which could easily be 
effaced, I have seen several of them, in which that trouble 
had not been taken ; so that they were just as when used 
by the copyists. It is remarkable, that be w'as so attentive 
in the choice of the passages in which words were authorised, 
that one may read page after page of his Dictionary with 
improvement and pleasure ; and it whould not pass 
unobserved, that he has quoted no author whose writings 
had a tendency to hurt sound religion and morality. 

The necessary expence ol preparing a work ol such 
magnitude for the press, must have been a considerable 
deduction from the price stipulated to be paid for the 
copyright. I understand that nothing was allowed by the 
booksellers on that account ; and I remember his tolling 
me, that a large portion of it liaving, by mistake, been 
written upon both sides of the paper, so as to be incon- 
venient for the compositor, it cost iiim twenty pounds to 
have it transcribed upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered cis “ tugging at his oar,” 
as engaged in a steady continued course of occupation, 
sufficient to employ all his time for some years ; and which 
was the best preventive of that constitutional melancholy 
which was ever lurldng about him, ready to trouble his 
quiet. But his enlarged and lively mind could not be 
satisfied without more diversity of employment, and the 
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pleasure ol animated relaxation. He therefore not only 
exerted his talents in occasional composition, vert' 
different from Lexicography, but formed a club in Ivy 
l.ane, Paternoster Row, with a view to enjoy literary 
discussion, and amuse his evening hours. The members 
associated with him in this little society were, his beloved 
friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. Hawkesworth, after- 
wards well known by his writings, Mr. John Flawkins, an 
attonioy, and a few others of different professions. 

In the Gentleman’s Magazine for May of this year he 
wrote a '' Life of Roscommon,” with Notes ; which he 
afterwards much improved, (indenting the notes into 
text), and inserted amongst his Lives of the English Poets. 

In January, 1749, he published “ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
imitated.” He, I believ'e, composed it the preceding year. 
Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, had lodgings 
at Hampstead, to which he resorted occasionally, and there 
the greatest part, if not the whole, of this Imitation was 
written. The fervid rapidity with which it was produced, 
is scarcely credible, 1 have lieard him say, that he com- 
posed seventy lines of it in one day, without putting one 
of them upon paper till the3' were finished. 1 remember 
when I once regretted to him that ho had not given us 
more of Juvenal's Satires, he said, he probably should 
give more, for he had them all in his head ; by which 1 
understood, that he had the originals and correspondent 
allusions floating in his mind, which he could, when he 
pleased, embody and render permanent without much 
labour. Some of them, however, he observed were too 
gross for imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, appear 
to have been very small in the last reign, compared with 
what a publication of the same .size has since been known 
to yield. I have mentioned upon Johnson's own authority 
that for his London he had only ten guineas : and 
now, after his lame was established, he got for his ” Vanit}' 
of Human Wishes ” but five guineas more, as is proved by 
an authentick document in my possession. 

Were all the other excellencies of this poem annihilated, 
it must ever have our grateful reverence from its noble 
conclusion ; in which we are consoled with the assurance 
that happiness may be attained, if we “ apply our hearts ” 
to piety : 
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" VVlieic then shall hope and Icar their objects find 
Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate i' 

Shall no dislike alarm, no wishes rise. 

No cries attempt tile mercy of the skies ■' 
inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

Which ITeav’n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice. 

But leave to Heaven tlie measure and the choice. 

Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns aiar 
The secret ambush of a specious pray'r : 

Implore His aid, m His decisions rest. 

Secure, whate'er He gives. He gives the best ; 

Yet when the sense ot sacred presence fires 
And strong devotion to the skies aspires 
Pour forth thy fervours for a liealthful miiid. 

Obedient passions, and a will resign'd ■ 

For love, which scarce collective man can nil : 

For patience, sovereign o’er transmuted ill . 

For faith, which panting for a happier seat. 

Counts death kind Nature’s signal for retreat. 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain. 
These goods He grants, who grants tlie power to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom calms the mind. 

And makes the happiness she does not line!.' 

Garrick being now vested with theatrical power by 
being manager ol Drury-lane theatre, he kindly and gener- 
ously made use of it to bring out Johnson’s tragedy, which 
had been long kept back tor want of encouragement. 
But in this benevolent purpose he met with no small 
difficulty from the temper of Johnson, which could not 
brook that a drama which he had formed with much 
study, and had been obliged to keep more than the nine 
years of Horace, should be revised and altered at the 
pleasure of an actor. Yet Garrick knew well, that without 
some alterations it would not be fit for the stage. A violent 
dispute having ensued between them, Garrick applied to 
the Reverend Dr. Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at 
first very obstinate. " Sir (said he) the fellow wants me 
to make Mahomet run mad, tliat he may have an oppor- 
tunity of tossing his hands and lacking his heels.” He 
was, however, at last, with difficulty, prevailed on to 
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comply with Garrick s wishes, so as to allow ot some 
changes ; but still there were not enough 

Dr. Adams was present the first night ot the represen- 
tation of Irene, and gave me the following account : 

Before the curtain drew up, there were catcalls whistling, 
whicli alarmed Johnson’s friends The Prologue, which 
was written by himsell in a manly strain, soothed the 
audience, and the play went off tolerably, till it came to 
the conclusion, when Mrs Pritchard, the Heroine of the 
piece, was to be strangled upon the stage, and was to 
speak two lines with the bow-string round her neck. 
The audience cried out ‘ Murder ! Miirder / ' She several 
times attempted to speak , but in vain At last she was 
obliged to go off the stage alive.” This passage was 
aftenvards struck out, and she was carried off to be put 
to death behind the scenes, as the play now has it. The 
Epilogue, as Johnson informed me, was written by Sir 
Vvilliaiii Yonge, 1 know not how his play came to be thus 
graced by the pen of a person then so eminent in the poli- 
tical world. 

Notwithstanding ail the support oi such performer? as 
Garrick, Barry, Mrs Cibber, hlrs. Pritchard, and every 
advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy of Irene 
did not please the publick. Mr. Garrick's zeal carried it 
through for nine nights, so that the authoiir had his three 
nights' profits ; and from a receipt signed by him, now 
in the hands of Mr James Dodsley, it appears that his 
friend, Mr. Robert Dodsley, gave him one hundred pounds 
for the copy, with his usual reservation of the right of 
one edition. 

Irene, considered as a poem, is entitled to the praise 
of superiour excellence Analysed into parts, it will furnish 
a rich store of noble sentiments, fine imagery, and beautiful 
language : but it is deficient in pathos, in that delicate 
power of touching the human feelings, which is the prin- 
cipal end of the drama Johnson was wise enough to be 
convmced that he had not the talents necessary to write 
siicce.ssl Lilly for the stage, and never made another attempt 
in that species of composition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill success of his 
tragedy, he replied, “ Like the Monument ” : meaning 
that he continued firm and unmoved as that column. 
And let it be remembered, as an admonition to the genus 
irritabi.le of dramatick writers, that this great man in- 
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sleatl ol peevishly complaining of the bad taste ol the 
town, submitted to its decision williout a mnnnnr. He luid, 
indeed, upon all occasions a great dotercnce lor the general 
opinion : " A man (said he) who writes a book, tliinks 
liimsell wiser or wittier than the rest oi mankind ; he 
supposes that he can instruct or amuse them, and the 
piiblick to whom he appeals, must, after all, be the judges 
ol his preten.sions.” 

On occasion ot this play being brought upon the stage, 
Johnson had a fancy that as a dramatick authonr his 
dress should be more gay than what he ordinarily wore ; 
he thorclore appeared behind the scenes, and even in one 
of the side boxes, in a scarlet waist coat, with rich gold lace, 
and a guld-iaced hat. He hmiiouronsly observed to Mr. 
Langton, “ that when in that dress he could not treat 
people with the .same ease as when in his usual plain 
clothes." Dress indeed, we must allow, has more effect 
even upon strong minds than one should suppose, without 
having had the experience of it. His necessary attendance 
while his play was in rehearsal, and during its performance, 
brought him acquainted with many ol the performers oi 
both sexes, which produced a more favourable opinion ol 
their profession than he had harshly expressed in his Life 
of Savage. With some of them he kept up an acquaintance 
as long as he and they lived, and was ever reacly to shew 
lliem acts ol kindness”. He lor a considerable time used to 
frequent the Gyaen-Room, and seenacd to take delight in 
dissipating his gloom, by mixing in the sprightly chit- 
chat of the motley circle then to be found there, Mr. 
David Hume related to me from Mr, Garrick, llial Johnson 
at last denied himself this amusement, from considerations 
of rigid virtue ; saying, “ I’ll come no more boliind your 
scenes, David ; for the silk stockings and white bosoms of 
vour actresses excite ray amorous propensities." 

In 1750 he came foi'th in the character for which lie was 
eminently qualified, a majestick teacher ol moral and 
religions wisdom. The vehicle which he chose was that of 
a periodical paper, which he know had been, upon former 
occasions, employed with great success. " The Rambler " 
which certainly is not suited to a series ol grave and 
moral discouises ; which the Italians have literally, but 
ludicrously, translated by II Vagabondo ; and which 
has been lately assumed as the denomination of a vehicle 
of licentious tales, " The Rambler’.s Magazine,” He gave 
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Sir Joshua Reynolds the following account of its getting 
this name ; “ What must be done, Sir, iinll be done. When 
I was to begin publishing that paper, I was at a loss how 
to name it. I sat down at night upon my bedside, and 
resolved that I would not go to sleep till I had fixed its 
title. The Rambler seemed the best that occurred, and 
I took it." 

With wliat devout and conscientious sentiments this 
paper was undertaken, is evidenced by the following 
prayer, which he composed and offered up on the occasion ; 
" Almighty Gou, the giver of all good things, without 
whose help all labour is ineffectual, and without whose 
grace all wisdom is folly 1 grant, I beseech Thee, that in 
this undertairing thy Holy Spirit may not be with-held 
from me, but that I may promote thy glory, and the 
salvation of myself and others : grant this, O Lord, for the 
sake of thy son, Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

The first paper of the Rambler \ras published on 
Tuesday the 20th of March, ly^ig-so ; and its authour w'as 
enabled to continue it, without interruption, every Tue.s- 
day and Saturday, fill Saturday the 17th of Marcli, 1752, 
on which day it closed. This is a strong confirmation of the 
truth of a remark of his, which I have had occasion to 
quote elsewhere, that " a man may write at any time, ii 
he will set himself doggedly to it ” ; for, notwithstanding 
his constitutional Indolence, his depression of spirits, and 
his labour in cariying on his Dictionary, be answered the 
stated calls of the press twice a week from the stores of his 
mind, during all that time. 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon 
the authority of Johnson himself, that many of these 
discourses, which we should suppose had been laboured 
with all the slow attention of literary leisure, were written 
in haste as the moment pressed, without even being read 
over by him before they were printed. It can be accounted 
for only in this way ; that by reading and meditation, and 
a very close inspection of life, he had accumulated a great 
fund of miscellaneous knowledge, which, by a peculiar 
promptitude of mind, was ever ready at his call, and which 
he had constantly accustomed himself to clothe in the 
most apt and energetick expre.ssion. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
once asked him by what means he had attained his extra- 
ordinary accuracy and flow of language. He told him, 
that he had early laid it down as a fixed rule to do his best 
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on every occasion, anti in every company ■ to impart 
whatever he knew in the most lorcible language ho could 
put It in , and tliat by ctmstant practice and never 
siiSeriiig any careless expressions to escape him, nr attempt- 
ing to deliver his thoughts willioiit arranging them in the 
clearest mannei, it became habitual to him 

As the Rambler was entirely the work oj one man, there 
was, oi course, such a uniformity in its texture, as very 
much to exclude the charm ol variety ; and tlie grave and 
often solemn cast ot thinking, which distinguished it 
Irom other periodical papers, made it, for some time, not 
generally liked. So slowly did this excellent work, of which 
twelve editions have now issued from the press, gain upon 
the world at large, that even in the closing number the 
authour says, " 1 have never boon much a lavourite ol the 
publick ” Yet, very soon after its commencement, there 
were many who telt and acknowledged its uncommon 
excellence Verses in its praise appeared in the newspapeis; 
and the editor of the Gentleman’s Magazine mentions, in 
October, his having received several letters to the same 
purpose from the learned 

Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little 
pleasing circumstance relative to this work, Mrs Johnson, 
m whose judgement and taste he had great confidence, 
said to him, after a few numbers ol the Rambler had come 
out " I thought very well of you before ; but 1 did not 
imagine you could have written any thing equal to tliis.” 
Distant praise, from whatever qaartec, is not so delightful 
as that of a wife whom a man loves and esteems ITcr 
approbation may be said to “ come home to his Iwsom " : 
and being so near, its effect is most scn.sible and perinaiiunt. 

Mr James Elphinston, who has since published various 
works, and who was ever esteemed by Joliiison as a 
worthy man, happened to be in Scotland while the 
Rambler was coming out in single papers at London 
With a laudable zeal at once for the improvement ol his 
countrymen and the reputation oi his Iriend, he suggested 
and took the charge, ol an edition of those Essays at Edin- 
burgh which followed progressively the London pub- 
lication. 

The following letter written at this time, though not 
dated, will show how’ much pleased Johnson was with this 
publication, and what Idndneas and regard he had tor 
Mr, Elphinston. 
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" To Mr, James Elphinston. 

“ Dear Sir, [No dateA 

I cannot but conless tlie lailnre.s of my correspondence, 
but hope the same regard which you express for me on 
every other occasion, will incline you to forgive me. 1 
am often, very often, ill ; and. when I am well, am 
obliged to work ; and, indeed, have never much used 
myself to punctuality. You are. however, not to make 
unkind inferences, when I forbear to reply to your kindness; 
for bo assured, I never receive a letter from you without 
great pleasure, and a very warm sense ot your generosity 
and friendship, which 1 heartily blame myself for not 
cultivating with more care. In this, as in many other 
cases, I go wrong, in opposition to conviction; for I think 
scarce any temporal good equally to be desired with the 
regard and familiarity of worthy men. I hope we shall 
be some time nearer to cacli other, and have a moie 
ready way of poming out our hearts. 

“ I am glad that you still find encouragement to proceed 
in your publication, and shall beg the favour of six more 
volumes to add to my former six, when you can, witli 
any convenience, send them me. Please to present a 
set, in my name, to Mr. Ruddimaii, of whom, I hear, that 
his learning is not his highest excellence. 1 have trans- 
cribed the mottos, and returned them, 1 hope not too late, 
of which 1 think many very happily performed. Mr. Cave 
has put tlie last in the magazine, in wliich 1 think he did 
well. 1 beg of you to wiiie soon, and to write often, and 
to write long letters, which I liope in time to repay you ; 
but you must be a patient creditor. 1 have, however, 
this of gratitude, that 1 think of you with regard, when I 
do not, perhaps, give the proofs wliich I ought, of being. 
Sir, '* Your most obliged and 

“ Most humble servant; 

“ Sam Johnson," 

This year he wrote to the same gentleman another 
letter upon a mournful occasion. 

" To Mr |ames Elphinston. 

“ Dear Sir, September 2§, 1750. 

" You have, as I find by every kind of evidence lost an 
excellent mother ; and I hope you will not think me in- 
capable of partaking of your grief. I have a mother, 
now eiglity-two years of age, whom, therefore I must 
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soon lose, unless it please God that she should rathoi 
mourn forme. I read the letlere in vvliicli you relate your 
mother's death to IMrs. Strahan, and think 1 do myseli 
honour, when I tell you that I read them with tears ; 
but tears are neither to you nor to me of any larthcr use, 
when once the tribute of nature has been paid. The busi- 
ness of life summons us away from useless grief, and calls 
us to the exercise ol those virtues of which we are lamenting 
our deprivation. The greatest benefit which one friend can 
confer upon another, is to guard, and excite, and elevate, 
his virtues. This your mother will still perform, if you 
diligently perserve the memory of her life, and of her 
death : a life, so far as 1 can learn, useful, wise, and inno- 
cent ; and a death resigned, peaceful, and holy. 1 cannot 
forbear to mention, that neither reason nor revelation 
denies you to hope, that you may increase her happiness 
by obeying her precepts ; and that she may, in her present 
state, look with pleasure upon every act ol virtue to which 
her instructions or example have contributed. Whether 
this be more than a pleasing dream, or a just opinion of 
separate spirits, is, indeed, of no great importance to us, 
when we consider ourselves as acting under the eye ol God : 
yet, surely, there is something pleasing in the belief, 
that our separation from those whom we love is merely 
corporeal ; and it may be a great incitement to virluoits 
friendship, if it can be made probable, that that union 
that has received the divine approbation sliall continue 
to eternity . 

•' There is one expedient by which you may, in some 
degree continue her presence. 11 you write down minutely 
what you remember ol her from your earliest year.s, you 
will read it with great pleasure, and receive from it many 
hints of soothing recollection, when time shall remove her 
yet farther from you, and your grid shall be matured 
to veneration. To this however painful for the present 
1 cannot but advise you, as to a source of comfort and 
satisfaction in tlie time to come ; for all comfort and all 
satisfaction is sincerely wished you by, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, most obedient, 

“ And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 


The Rambler has increased on tame as m age. Soon after 
its first folio edition was concluded it was published in 
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six duodecimo volumes ; and its authour lived to see 
ten numerous editions of it in London, beside those of 
Ireland and Scotland. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the Rambler 
treats, would take up too large a portion of my book, 
and would, 1 trust, be superlluous, considering how univer- 
sally those volumes are now disseminated. No, 7, written 
in Passion-week on abstraction and seli-examinatioii, 
and No. no, on penitence and the placability of the 
Divine Nature, cannot be too often read. No. 54, on the 
effect which the death of a friend should have upon us, 
though rather too dispiriting, may be occasionally very 
medicinal to the mind. Every one must suppose the writer 
to have been deeply impressed by a real scene ; but he 
told me that was not the case ; which shews how well his 
fancy could conduct him to the “ house of mourning." 
No. 32 on patience, even under extreme misery, is wonder- 
fully lofty, and as much above the rant of stoicism, as the 
Sun of Revelation is brighter than the twilight of Pagan 
philosophy. I never read the following sentence without 
feeling my frame thrill : “ I thinlc there is some reason for 
questioning whether the body and mind are not so pro- 
portioned, that the one bear all which can be inflicted 
on the other ; whether virtue cannot stand its ground as 
long as life, and whether a soul well principled will not 
be sooner separated than subdued.” 

Though instruction be the predominant purpose of the 
Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a considerable portion of 
amusement. Some of the characters are believed to have 
been actually drawn from the life, particularly that of 
Prospero from Garrick, who never entirely forgave its 
pointed satire. For instances of fertility of fancy, and 
accurate description of real life, I appeal to No 19, a 
man who wanders from one pi'ofession to another, with 
most plausible reasons for every change : No. 34, female 
fastidiousness and timorous refinement ; No. 82, a Virtuoso 
who has collected curiosities ; No. 88, petty modes of 
entertaining a company, and conciliating kindness : No. 
182, fortune-hunting ; No. 194-195, a tutor’s account of 
the follies of his pupil ; No. 197-198, legacy -hunting. He 
has given a specimen of his nice observation of the mere 
external appearances of Ufe, in the following passage in 
No. 179, against affectation, that frequent and most dis- 
gusting Quality : ” He that stands to contemplate the 
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ciowds that fill the streets of a populous city, will sec many 
passengeis, whose an and motions it will bo dillicult to 
behold without contempt and laiightei , but it lie examine 
what are the appearances that thus poweifullv excite Ins 
iisibihty, he will find among them iiciLhcr povcity noi 
disease, nor any involimtaiy oi painful delect 1 he dis- 
position to dciision and insult, is awakened by the soil- 
ness of foppeiy, the swell of insolence, the liveliness of 
levity, or the solemnity of graiideui , by tlie spiightlv 
tup, the stately stalk, tlie foimal strut, and the lofty 
mien , by gestuies intended to catch the eye, and by looks 
elaboiately formed as evidences ot impoitancc ” 

Eveiy page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming with 
classical allusion and poetical imagery • illnstiations from 
other writers aie, upon all occasions, so leady, and mingle 
so easily m Ins periods,, that the whole appears ol one 
uniform vivid textiue 

The style of this work has been censmed by some shallow 
cnticks as involved and turgid, and abounding with 
antiquated and hard woids So ill-founded is the first part 
of this objecUon, that I will challenge all who may honoui 
this book with a peiusal, to point out any English wnter 
whose language conveys his meaning with equal foicc 
and peispiciuty And, as to the second pait of this objec 
tion, upon a late caielul xevision of the woik, 1 can with 
confidence say, that it is amazing how few of those woids, 
foi which It lias been unjustly chaiactcnsod, are actually 
1o be found m it, I am sure, not the piopoition of one 
to each papei. This idle chaige has been echoed fiom 
one babbler to anothei, who have confounded Johnson’s 
Essays with Johnson s Dictionary , and because he 
thought it right in a Lexicon of our language to collect 
many woids which had fallen into disuse, but wcie 
supported by gieat authoiities, it has been imagined that 
all of these have been interwoven into lus own composi- 
tions That some of them have been adopted by him 
unnecessaiily, may, peihaps, be allowed , but, in general 
they are evidently an advantage, for without them Ins 
stately ideas would be confined and cramped “ He that 
thinks with more extent than another, will want woids of 
larger meaning " 

Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not taken upon 
him to add more than four or five words to the English 
language, of liis own formation , and he was very much 
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offended at the general licence by no mean.s “ modestly 
taken ” in his time, not only to coin new words, but to 
use many words in senses quite difiei'ent from their estab- 
lished meaning, and those frequently very fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Brown, whose Life Johnson wrote, was 
remarkably fond of Anglo-Latin diction ; and to his 
example we are to ascribe Johnson's sometimes indulging 
himself in this land of phraseology. Johnson's comprehon- 
sion of mind was the mould for his language. Had his 
conceptions been narrower, his expression would have been 
easier. His sentences have a dignified march ; and, it is 
certain, that his example has given a general elevation to 
the language of his country, foroinany of our best writers 
have approached very near to him ; and, from the in- 
fluence which he has had upon our composition, scarcely 
any thing is written now that is not better expressed than 
was usual before lie appeared to lead the national taste. 

Johnson’s language, however, must be allowed to he 
loo masculine for the delicate gentleness of female writing. 
His ladies, therefore, seem strangely formal, even to 
ridicule ; and are well denominated by tlie names which he 
has given thorn, as Misella, Zozima, Properantia, Rhodoclia. 

ft has of late been the fashion to compare the style of 
Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, I think, very 
unjustly the style of Addison as iicrvolcss and feeble, 
because it has not the strength and energy of that of 
Johnson. Their prose may be balanced like the poetry of 
Dryden and Pope. Both are excellent, though in different 
ways Addison writes with the ease of a gentleman 
His readers fancy that a wise and accomplished companion 
is talking to them ; so that he insinuates his sentiments 
and taste into their mhids by an imperceptible influence. 
Johnson writes like a teacher. He dictates to Ins readers 
as if from an academical chair. They attend with awe 
and admiration ; and his precepts are impressed upon 
them by his commanding eloquence. Addison’s style, 
like a light wine, pleases everybody from the first. John- 
son’s, like a liquor of moi'e body, seems too strong at 
first, but, by degrees, is highly relished ; and such is the 
melody of his periods, so much do they captivate the ear, 
and seize upon the attention, that there is scarcely any 
writer, however inconsiderable, who does not aim, in 
some degree, at the same species of excellence. 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the year 
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1752, I shall, under tins year, say all that I have to ob- 
serve upon il. Some ol the traii-slalions oX Lho mottos 
by himself, are admirably done. He acknowledges to 
have received '' elegant translations ” ol many ol tlioni 
from Mr. James Elphinston ; and some arc very happily 
translated by a Mr. F. Lewis, ol whom 1 never heard 
more except that Johnson thus described him to Mr. 
Malone : “ Sir, he lived in London, and hung loose upon 
society." The concluding paper of his Rambler is at once 
dignified and pathetick. 1 cannot, however, but wish, 
that he had not ended it with an unnecessar)^ Greek verse, 
translated also into an English couplet. 

His friend. Dr. Birch, being now engaged in preparing 
an edition ol Ralegh's smaller pieces. Dr. Johnson wrote 
the following letter to that gentleman : 

" To Dr. Birch. 

" Sir, Gough-square, May 12, 1750. 

" Knowing that you are now preparing to favour the 
publick with a new edition of Ralegh’s miscellaneous 
pieces, I have taken the liberty to send you a Manuscript, 
which fell by chance within my notice. I perceive no 
proofs ol forgery in my examination of it ; and the owner 
tells me, that he has heal'd, the hand-wriling is Sir Waller's. 
If you should find reason to conclude it genuine, il will 
be a Idndness to the owner, a blind person, to recommend 
it to the booksellers. I am. Sir, 

'■ Your most hiimblo servant, 

" Sam Johnson." 

In 1751 we are fo consider him as carrying on both his 
Dictionary and Rambler. 

Though Johnson’s ch'cumstanccs wore at this time lar 
Irom being easy, his humane and charitable disposilion 
was constantly exerting itself. Mrs. Anna Williams, 
daughter of a very ingenious Welsh physician, and a 
woman of more than ordinary talents and literature, 
having come to London in hopes of being cured of a 
cataract in both her eyes, which afterwards ended in total 
blindness, was Idndly received as a constant visitor at 
his house while Mrs. Jolmson lived ; and, after her death 
having come under his roof in order to have an operation 
upon her eyes performed with more comfort to her than 
in lodgings, she had an apartment from him during the 
rest of her life, at all times when he had a house. 
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1)1 1752 lie was almost entirely occupied witli his 
Dictionary. The last paper of his Rambler was published 
March 2, this year ; after which, there was a cessation 
lor some time of any exertion of his talents as an essayist. 
But, in the same year, Dr. Hawkesvvorth, who was Ins 
warm admirer, and a studious imitator of his style, and 
then lived in great intimacy with him, began a periodical 
paper, entitled, " The Adventurer," in connection with 
other gentlemen, one ol whom was Johnson's much- 
loved friend. Dr, Bathumt • and, without doubt, they 
received many valuable hints from his conversation, most 
of his friends having been so assisted in the course of 
their works. 

That there should be a suspension ol his literary labours 
during a part of the year 1751. will not seem strange, 
when it is consideied that soon after closing his Rambler, 
he suffered a loss which, there can be no doubt, affected 
him with the deepest distress For on the 17th of March, 
o.s., his wife died. Why Sir John Hawkins should un- 
warrantably take upon him even to suppose that Johnson's 
fondness lor her was dissemliled (meaning simulated or 
assumed,) and to assert, that il it was not the case, " it 
was a lesson he had learned by rote," i cannot conceive ; 
unless It proceeded Irom a want of similar feelings in his 
own breast, To argue Irom her being much older than 
Johnson, or any other circumstances, that he could not 
really love her, is absurd ; lor love is not a subject of 
reasoning, but of feeling, and therefore there are no 
common principles upon which one can persuade another 
concerning it. Every man leels for him.seli, and knows 
liow lie is aflectcd by particular qualities in the person 
he admires, the impressions of which are too minute and 
delicate to be substantiated in language. 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer was 
lound after Dr. Johnson's decease, by his servant, Mr. 
Francis Barber, who delivered it to my worthy friend the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, who at my 
earnest request has obligingly favoured me with a copy 
of it, which he and 1 compared with the original. 1 present 
it to the world as an undoubted proof of a circumstance 
in the ciiaracter of my illustrious friend, which, though 
some whose hard mmds I never shall envy, may attack 
as superstitious, will I am sure endear him more to num- 
bers of good men. 1 have an additional, and that a personal 
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motive for presenting it, because it sanctions what I 
myself have always maintained and am fond to indulge : 

" April 26, 1753, being alter rg 
at Night of tlio 35th. 

" O Lord 1 Governonr of heaven anti earth, in whose 
hands are embodied and departed Spirits, if thou hast 
oi'daincd the Souls of the Dead to minister to tJie Living, 
and appointed my departed Wife to have care of me, 
grant tliat I may enjoy the good effects of her attention and 
ministration, whether exercised by appearance, impulses, 
Jreams, or in any otlicr manner agreeable to thy Govern- 
ment. Forgive my presumption, enlighten my ignorance, 
and however meaner agents are employed, grant me the 
blessed mniicnces of thy Holy Spirit, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

What actually followed upon this most interesting 
piece of devotion by Johnson, we are not informed ; but 
I, wlioiTi it has pleased God to afflict in a similar manner 
to that which occasioned it, liave certain experience of 
benignant communication by dreams. 

That his love for bis wife was of the most ardent kind, 
and, during the long period of fifty years, was unimpaired 
by the lapse of time, is evident from various passages in 
the series of liis Prayers and Meditations, pnblislicd by 
the Reverend Mr. Slrahan, as well as from other memorials, 
two of which L select, as strongly marking the tenderness 
and sensibility of his mind. 

” March z8, 1753. I kept this day as the anniversary 
of my Tetty’s death, with prayer and tears in the morning, 
In the evening I prayed for her conditionally, if it were 
lawful.” 

” April 23, 1753. 1 know not whether 1 do not too much 
indulge the vain longings ol affection ; but I hope they 
intonerate my heart, and that when 1 die like my Tetty, 
this affection will be acknowledged in a happy interview, 
and that in the mean time 1 am incited by it to piety. I 
will, however, not deviate too much from common and 
received methods of devotion.” 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, after 
her death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, with an 
affectionate care, in a little round wooden box, in the inside 
of which he pasted a slip of paper, thus inscribed by him 
m fair characters, as follows : 
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■■ Eheti I 
Ehz. johnson. 

Nupta Jul q“ 1736, 

Mortua, eheu ' 

Man 17“ 1752 '■ 

After his death, Mr hrancis Barber, his faithful servant, 
and residuai'y legatee, ofiered this memorial ol tenderness 
to Mrs Lucy Porter, Mrs John.son’s daughter ; but she 
having declined to accept of it, he had it enamelled as a 
mourning nng for his old master, and presented it to his 
wile, Mrs. Barber, who now has it 

The state ot mind in which a man must be upon the 
death ol a woman whom he sincerely loves, had been in, 
his contemplation for many years before In his Irene, 
wefindthefollowing ferveiitand tenderspeech ot Demetrius, 
addressed to his Aspasia 

‘‘ From those bright regions ol eternal clay. 

Where now thou shin st amongst thy fellow saints 
Array’d in purer light, look down on me 1 
In pleasing visions and assuasive dreams, 

O I sooth my soul and teach me how to lose thee " 

i have indeed, been told by Mrs Desmoulins, who, 
beiore her marriage, lived foi some time with Mrs Johnson 
at Hampstead, that she indulged herself m country air 
and nice living, at an unsuitable expence, while her hus 
band was drudging in the smoke ol London, and that 
she by no means treated him with that complacency which 
is the most engaging quality in a wife But all this is 
pertectly compatible with his fondness lor her, especially 
when It is remembered that he had a high opinion ot 
her understanding, and that the impressions which her 
beauty, real or imaginary, had originally made upon his 
tancy, being continued by habit, had not been effaced, 
though she hersell was cloubtless much altered tor the 
worse The dreadful shock ol separation took place in 
the night , and he immediately dispatched a letter to 
his triend, the Reverend Dr. Taylor whrch, as layior 
told me, expressed grrel in the strongest manner he had 
ever read so that it is much to be regretted it has not 
been preserved The letter was brought to Dr Taylor, at 
his house in the Cloysters, Westminster, about three in 
the morning . add as it signified an earnest desire to see 
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him, lie got up, and went to Johnson as soon as he was 
dressed, and found in tears and in extreme agitation. 
Alter being a little while together, Johnson requested him 
to join with him in prayer. He then prayed extempore, 
a« did Dr. Taylor ; and thus by means ol that piety 
which was ever his primary object, his troubled mind 
was, in some degree, soothed and composed. 

The next day he wrote as follows : 

“ To THE Reverend Drt. Taylor. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Let me have your company and instruction. Do not 
live away from me. My distress is great. 

“ Pray de.sire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourning 
I .should buy for my mother and Miss Porter, and bring 
a note in writing with you. 

“ Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the lielp 
of man. 

■■ I am, dear Sir, &c., 

“ March i8, 1752." " Sam. Johnson.” 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife were 
severe, beyond what are commonly endured, 1 have no 
doubt, from the information of many who were then 
about him, to none of whom 1 give more credit than to 
Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful negro servant, who came 
into his family about a fortnight after the dismal event. 
TIrese sufterings were aggravated by the melancholy 
inherent in his constitution ; and although he probably 
was not oftener in the wrong than she was, in the little 
disagreements which sometimes troubled his married 
state, during which, he owned to me, that the gloomy 
irritability’- of his existence wa.s more painful to him than 
ever, lie might vei'y naturally, alter her death, be tenderly 
disposed to charge himself wiUi slight omissions ancl 
offences, the sense of which would give him much uneasi- 
ness. Accordingly we find, about a year after her decease, 
that he thus addressed the Supreme Being ; '' O Lord, 
who givest the grace of repentance, and hearest the 
prayers of the penitent, grant that by true contrition 
I may obtain forgiveness of all the sins committed, and 
of all duties neglected, in my union with the wife whom 
thou hast taken from me ; for the neglect of joint devotion, 
patient exhortation, and mild instruction.” 

I-Ie deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the church 
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of Bi'omlcy in Kent, to which he was probably led by the 
residence of his friend Hawkesworth at that place. The 
funeral sermon winch he composed for lier, which was 
never preached, but having been given to Dr. Taylor, 
has been published since his death, is a performance of 
uncommon excellence, and lull of rational and pious comfort 
to such as are depressed by that severe affliction which 
Johnson felt when he wrote it. When it is considered that 
it was written in such an agitation of mind, and in the 
short interval between her death and burial, it cannot 
be read without wonder. 

From Mr. Francis Barber 1 have had the following 
authentick and artless account of the situation in which 
he found him recently after his wife's death : '' He was 
in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was then living in his 
house, which was in Gough-squarc. He was busy with 
the Dictionary. Mr. Shicls, and some others of the 
gentlemen who had formerly written for hun, used to 
come about Irim. He had then little for himself, but 
frequently sent money to Mit Shiels when in distress. 
The friends who visited him at that time, were cliiefly Dr. 
Bathurst, and Mr. Diamond, an apothecary in Ciork- 
street, Burlington-gardens, with whom he and Mrs, 
Williams generally dined every Sunday There was a 
talk of his going to Iceland with him, which would pro- 
bably have happened, had he lived. There was also Mr. 
Cave, Dr. Hawkesworth, Mr. Ryland, merchant on Tower- 
hill, Mrs. Masters, the poetess, who lived with Mr. Cave, 
Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay ; also, Mrs. 
Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow-hill, not in 
the learned way, but a worthy good woman ; Mr. (now 
Sir Joshua) Reynolds ; Mr, Miller, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. 
Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Paternoster-row, booksellers ; 
Mr. Strahan, the printer ; the Earl of Orrery, Lord South- 
well, Mr. Garrick ” 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue ol his 
friends, and in particular, his humble friend Air Robert 
Levet, an obscure practiser in physick amongst the 
lower people, his lees being sometimes very small sums, 
sometimes whatever provisions his patients could aflord 
him ; but of such extensive practice in that way, that 
Mrs. Williams has told me, his walk was from Hounds- 
ditch to Marylebone. It appears from Johnson’s diary, 
that their acquaintance commenced about the year 1746 ; 

D 
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and siicli was Johnson's predilection tor him, and lancitnl 
estimation o£ his moderate abilities, that I have heard 
him say he should not be satisfied, thoiigli attended by 
all the College of Physicians, unless he had Mr, Level 
with him. Ever since I was acquainted with Ur, Johnson 
and many years before, as f have been assured by those 
who knew him earlier, Mr Levet had an apartment in 
his house, or Ins chambers, and waited upon him every 
morning, through the whole course of Ins late and tedious 
breakfast. He was of a strange grotesque appearance, 
stiff and formal in his manner, and seldom said a word 
while any company was present 

The circle of his friends, indeed, at this time was ex- 
tensive and various, far bey'ond vvhat has been generally 
imagined. To trace his acquaintance with each particular 
person, if it could be done, would be a ta,sk, of which the 
labour would not be repaid by the advantage But excep- 
tions are to be made ; one of which must be a friend so 
eminent as Sir Joshua Re3molds, who was truly his duke 
deciis, and with whom he maintained an uninterrupted 
intimacy to the last hour ol his life. When Johnson lived 
in Castle-street, Cavendish-square, he used frequently 
to visit two ladies who lived opposite to him. Miss Cotterells, 
daughters oi Admiral Cotterell. Reynolds used also to 
visit there, and thus they met. Mr KeYtiolds, as 1 have 
observed above, bad, from the first reading ol his Life of 
Savage, conceived a very liigh admiration ol Johnson's 
powers of writing. His conversation no less delighted 
him : and he cultivated his acquaintance with the laudable 
zeal ol one who was ambitious of general improvement. 
Sir Joshua, indeed, was lucky enough at their VC17 first 
meeting to make a remark, which was so much above the 
commonplace style ol conversation, that Johnson at once 
perceived that Reynolds had the habit of thinking loi 
himself. The ladies were regretting the death of a iriend, 
to whom they owed great obligations ; upon which Rey- 
nolds observed, " You have however, the comfort of 
being relieved from a burthen of gratitude." They were 
shocked a little a.t this alleviating suggestion, as loo 
selfish : but Johnson defended it in his clear and lorcible 
manner, and was much pleased with the mind, the fair 
view of human nature, which is exhibited like some of 
the reflections of Rochefoucault. The consequence was, 
' hat he went home with Reynolds, and supped wdth him 
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Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical anecdote 
ot Johnson about the time of tlicir first acquaintance. 
When they were one evening togetlier at the Miss 
Cottcrells', the then Duchess of Argyle and another lady 
of high rank came in. Johnson thinking that the Miss 
Cotterells were too much engrossed by them, and that 
he and his friend were neglected, as low company of whom 
they were somewhat ashamed, grew angry ; and resolving 
to shock their supposed pride, by making their great 
visitors imagine that his friend and he w'cre low indeed, he 
addressed himself in a low tone to Mr. Reynolds, saying, 

" How much do you think you and I could get in a week 
if we were to ivork as hard as we could ? " — as if they 
had been common median icks 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq , ot Lang- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, another much valued friend, 
commenced soon alter the conclusion oi his Rambler ; 
which that gentleman, then a youth, had read with so 
much admiration, that he came to London chiefly with a 
view of endeavouring to be introduced to its authour. 
By a fortunate chance he happened to take lodgings in 
a house where Mr. Levet freciuently visited , and having 
mentioned his wish to his landlady, she introduced liim 
to Mr. Levet, who readily obtained Johnson’s permission 
to bring Mr. Langton to him ■ as, indeed, Johnson, during 
the whole course ot his life, had no shyness, real or affected, 
but was easy of access to all who were properly recom- 
mended, and even wished to see numbers at his levee, as 
his morning circle oi company might, with strict propriety, 
be called. Mr. Langton was exceedingly surprised when 
the sage first appeared. He had not received the smallest 
intimation of his figure, dress, or manner From perusing 
his writings, he fancied he should see a decent, well-drest, 
m sliort, a remarkably decorous philosopher. Instead of 
which, down from his bed-chamber, about noon, came 
as newly risen, a huge, uncouth figure, with a little dark 
wig wliich scarcely covered his head, and his clothes 
hanging loose about him. But his conversation was so 
rich, so animated, and so forcible, and his religious and 
political notions so congenial with those in which Langton 
had been educated, that he conceived for him that venera- 
tion and attachment which he ever preserved. Johnson 
was not the less ready to love Mr. Langton, for his being of 
a very ancient family : for I have heard him say, with 
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pleasure, " Langlon, Sir, has a great of free warren trom 
Henry the Second ; and Cardinal Stejihcn Langlon, in 
King John's reign, was of this iainily ” 

Mr. Langlon afterwards went to pursue Ins studies at 
Trinity College, Oxford, where be formed an acquaintance 
with his fellow-student, Mr. Topliam Bcauclerk ; wlio, 
though their opinions and modes of life were so different, 
that it seemed utterly hnprobable that they should at 
all agree, had so ardent a love of literature, so acute an 
understanding, such elegance of manners, and ,so well 
discerned the excellent qualities of Mr. Langtoii, a gentle- 
man eminent not only for worth and learning, but for an 
inexhaustible fund of entertaining conversation, that they 
became intunate friends 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, passed 
a considerable time at Oxford. He at first thought it 
.strange that Langton should associate so much with one 
who had the character of being loose, both in his principles 
and practice ; but, by degrees, he himself was fascinated. 
Mr, Beauclerk's being of the St. Alban's family, and, 
having, in some particulars, a resemblance to Charles the 
Second, contributed, in Johnson’s imagination, to throw 
a lustre upon his other qualities ; and in a short time, the 
moral, pious Johnson, and the gay dissipated Beauclerk, 
were companions. " What a coalition 1 (said Garrick, 
when he heard of this) 1 shall have my old friend to bail 
out of the Round house." But 1 can bear testimony that 
it was a very agreeable association. Beauclerk was too 
polite, and valued learning and wit too mucli, to o fiend 
Johnson by sallies oi infidelity or licentiousness ; and 
Johnson delighted in the good qualities of Beauclerk, 
and hoped to correct the evil. Innumerable were the 
scenes in which Johnson was amused by these young 
men. Beauclerk could take more liberty with him, than 
any body with whom I ever saw him ; but, on the other 
hand, Beauclerk was not spared by his respectable com- 
panions, when reproof was proper, Beauclerk ha.d such a 
propensity to satire, that at one time Johnson said to him, 
" You never open your mouth but with intention to give 
pam ; and you have often given me pain, not from the 
power of what you said, but from seeing your intention." 
At another time applying to him, with a slight alteration, 
a line of Pope, he said, 
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" Thy love ol lolly, and thy scorn of fools — 

Every tiling thou dost shews the one, and every thing 
thou say'st the other," At another time he said to liim, 
" Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all virtue." Bcauclevk 
not seeming to relish the compliment, Johnson said, " Nay, 
Sir, Alexander the Great, marching in triumph into 
Babyion, could not have desired to have had more said 
to him.” 

Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house at 
Windsor, where he was entertained with experiments in 
natural philosophy. One Sunday, when the weather was 
very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, insensibly, to saunter 
about all the morning. They went into a church-yard, 
in the time of divine service, and Johnson laid himself 
down at his ease upon one of the tomb-stones. " Now, 
Sir, (said Beauclerk) you are like Hogarth's Idle Appren- 
tice.” When Johnson got his pension, Beauclerk said to 
him, in the humourous phrase of Falstafl, " 1 hope you’ll 
now purge and live cleanly, like a gentleman." 

One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had supped 
at a tavern in London, and sat till about three in the 
morning, it came into their heads to go and knock up 
Johnson, and see if they could prevail on him to join 
them in a ramble. They rapped violently at the door of 
his chambers in the Temple, till at last he appeared in his 
shirt, with his little black wig on the top oi his head, instead 
of a night-cap, and a poker in his hand, imagining, pro- 
bably, that some ruffians were coming to attack him. 
When he discovered who they were, and was told their 
errand, he smiled, and with great good humour agreed 
to their proposal ; What, is it you, you dogs 1 I'll 
have a frisk with you.” He was soon drest, and they 
sallied forth together into Covent-Garden, where the 
greengrocers and fruiterers were beginning to arrange 
their hampers, just come in from the country. Joliiisoii 
made some attempts to help them : but the honest gar- 
deners stared so at his figure and manner, and odd inter- 
ference, that he soon saw his services were not relished. 
They then repaired to one of the neighbouring taverns, 
and made a bowl of that liquor called Bishop, which John- 
son had always liked : while in joyous contempt of sleep 
from which he had been roused, he repeated the festive 
lines. 
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“ Short, O shon then be tby reign, 

And give us lo the world again I 

Tliey did nol stny long, but walked down to the Thames, 
took a boat, and rowed to Billingsgate. Beanclerl; 
and Johnson were so well pleased with their amusement, 
that they resolved to persevere in dissipation tor the rest 
ot the day : but Langton deserted them, being engaged 
to breaklast with some young Ladies johnson scolded 
him tor " leaving his social friends to go and sit with a set 
ot wretched un-idea'd girls." Garrick being told ot this 
ramble, said to him smartly, “ 1 heard ol your Irolick t'other 
night You'll be in the Chronicle.' Upon which Johnson 
afterwaids observed “ He durst not do such a thing. 
His lutfe. would not let him i 

He entered upon this year 1753 with his usual piety, 
as appears trom the tollowing prayer, which 1 transcribed 
irom that part ot his diary which he burnt a tew days betore 
his death ' 

Jan. I, 1753, N.s which 1 shall use lor the lutine, 

■' Almighty God, who hast continued my lile to this 
day, grant that, by the assistance ol thy Holy Spirit, I 
may improve the time that thou shall grant me, to my 
eternal salvation. Make me to remember, to tJjy glory, 
thy judgements and thy mercies. Make me so to cousidei 
the lost ol my wile, whom thou has taken Irom me, that 
it may dispose me, by thy grace, to lead the residue ot 
my lile m thy lear Grant this, O lord, for |ksus Ch hist's 
sake. Amen,' 

He now relieved the drudgery ol his Dictionary, and the 
melancholy ol his griel, by taking an active part in the 
composition ol " The Adventurer,' in which he began to 
write, April 10, marking his essays with the signatuio T,, 
by which most ol his papers in Uiat collection are dis 
tinguished 

Johnson was truly zealous toi the success ol " The 
Adventurer ' ; and very soon after his engaging in it, 
he wrote the lollowing letter 

To THE li-EVEKEND Dll joSEPH WaKTON 

" Dear Sir, 

" 1 OUGHT to have written to you belore now, but 
1 ought to do many things which 1 do not ; nor can 1, 
indeed, claim any merit from this letter , lor being desired 
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by the authours and proprietor ol the Adventurer to look 
out for another hand, my thouglils ncces.saiily fixed upon 
you, whose fund ot literature will enable you to assist 
them, with very little interruption ol your studies. 

“ They desire you to engage to furnish one paper a 
month, at two guineas a paper, which you may very readily 
perform. We have considered that a paper should consist 
of pieces of imagination, pictures of life, and disquisitions 
ol literature. The part which depends on the imagination 
is very well supplied, as you will find when you read the 
paper ; for descriptions of life, there is now a treaty almost 
made with an authour and an autliouress ; and the pro- 
vince ot criticism and literature they are very desirous 
to assign to the commentator on Virgil. 

" 1 hope this proposal will not be rejected, and that the 
next post will bring us your compliance. I speak as one 
of the Iraternity, though I have no part in the paper, 
beyond now ancl then a motto ; but two of the writers 
are my particular friends, and 1 hope the pleasure of seeing 
a tiiir'd united to tliem, will not be denied to, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient. 

" And most humble servant, 

" March 8, 1750." " S.am. Johnson. 

The consequence ot this letter was. Dr. Warton's 
enriching the collection with -several admirable essays. 

Johnson’s papers in tlie Adventurer are very similar 
to those of the Rambler , but bemg rather more varied 
in their subjects, ancl being mixed with essays by other 
writers, upon topicks more generally attractive than even 
the most elegant ethical discourses, the sale ol the work, 
at first, was more extensive. 

In one of the books of his diary 1 find the following 
entry ; 

“ Apr. 3, 1753. 1 began the second vol. of my Dic- 
tionary, room being left in the first for Preface, Grammar, 
ancl Hisiory none of them yet begun. 

“ O God, who has hitherto supported me, enable me to 
proceed in this labour, and in the whole task of my present 
state. ; that when 1 shall render up, at the last day, an 
account of the talent committed to me, 1 may receive 
pardon, for the sake of Jiisns Christ. Amen.” 

In 1754 1 can trace nothing published by him, except 
his numbers of the Adventurer, and “ The Life of Edward 
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Cave,” in tlie Gentleman’s Magazine lor Febniary. 
In biogtaphy there can be no question that he excelled, 
beyond all who have attempted tliatspccic.sol composition ; 
upon which, indeed, he sel the highest value. To the 
minute selection ol characterrstical circumstances, for 
which the ancients were remarkable, ho added a philo- 
•sopliicalresearch, and the mosl perspiction.s and eiiergetick 
language. Cave was certainly a man of estimable qualities, 
and was eminently diligent and successful in his own busi- 
ness, which doubtless entitled him to respect. But he was 
peculiarly fortunate in being recorded by Johnson ; who, 
of the narrow life of a printer and publisher, without 
any digressions or adventitious circumstances, has made 
an interesting and agreeable narrative. 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson full 
occupation this j'ear. As it approached to its conclusion, 
he probably worked with redoubled vigour, as seamen 
increase their exertion and alacrity when they have a near 
prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson liad paid the high 
compliment of addressing to his Lordship the Plan of his 
Dictionary, had behaved to him in such a manner as to 
excite his contempt and indignation. The world has been 
for man)' years amused with a story confidently told, and 
as confidently repeated with adclitional circumstances, 
that a sudden di.sgust was taken by Jolinson upon occasion 
of his having been one day kept long in waiting in his 
Lordship's antechamber, for which the reason assigned was, 
that he had company with him ; and that at last, when the 
door opened, outwalked Colley Cibber ; and that Johnson 
was so violently provoked when he found for whom he 
had been so long excluded, that ho went away in a passion, 
and never would return. I remember having mentioned 
this story to George Lord Lyttleton, who told me, he was 
very intimate with Lord Chesterfield ; and holding it as 
a well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by saying, 
that " Cibber, who had been introduced familiarly by the 
back-stairs, had probably not been there above ten 
minutes.” It may seem strange even to entertain a doubt 
concerning a story so long and so widely current, and thus 
implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by the authority 
which I have mentioned ; but Jolinson himself assured 
me, that there was not the least foundation for it. He 
told me, that there never was any particular incident 
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wliicli produced a quarrel between Lord Chesterfield 
and him ; but that his Lordship’s continued neglect 
was the reason why he resolved to have no connexion 
with liim. When the Dictionary was upon the eve of 
publication, Lord Chesterfield, who, it is said, had flattered 
himself with expectations that Jolmson would dedicate 
the work to him, attempted, in a courtly manner, to 
soothe and insinuate himself with the Sage, conscious, 
as it should seem, of the cold indifference with which he 
had treated its learned authour ; and further attempted to 
conciliate him, by writing two papers in " The World,” 
in recommendation of the work ; and it must be confessed, 
that they contain some studied compliments, so finely 
turned, that if there had been no previous offence, it is 
probable tliat Joimson would have been highly delighted. 
Praise, in general, was pleasing to him ; hut by praise 
from a man of rank and elegant accomplishments, he was 
peculiarly gratified. 

His Lordship says, " I think the pubbek in general, 
and the republick of letters in particular, are greatly 
obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken, and 
executed so great and desirable a work. Perfection is not 
to be expected from man ; but if we are to judge by the 
various works of Johnson already published, we liave good 
reason to believe, that he will bring this as near to per- 
fection as any man could do. The plan of it, which he 
published some years ago, seems to me to be a proof of 
it. Nothing can be more rationally imagined, or more 
accurately and elegantly expressed, I therefore recom- 
mend the previous perusal of it to all those who intend 
to buy the Dictionary, and who, I suppose, ate all those 
who can afford it.” 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, who 
thought that " all was false and hollow,” deSpised the 
honeyed words and was even indignant that Lord Chester- 
field should, for a moment, imagine, that he could be the 
dupe of such an artifice. His expression to me concerning 
Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, was, " Sir, after 
making great professions, he had, for many years, taken 
no notice of me ; but when my Dictionary was coming out, 
he fell a scribbling in ‘ The World ’ about it. Upon which, 
I wrote him a letter expressed in civil terms, but such as 
might shew him that I did not mind what he said or wrote, 
and that I had done with him,” 
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This is that celebrated letter of which so much has 
been said, and about which curiosity has been so long 
excited, without being gralified. By Mr. Langton’s 
kindness, 1 am enabled to enrich my work with a perfect 
transcript of what the world has so eagerly desired to see, 

" To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Chester- 
field. 

'' My Lord, Eebruary 7, 1755. 

" I HAVE been lately informed, by the proprietor of the 
World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary is recom- 
mended to the publick, were written by your Lordship. 
To be so distinguished, is an honour, which, being very 
little accustomed to favours from the great, I know not 
well how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

" When, upon some slight encouragement, 1 first visited 
your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of man- 
kind, by the enchantment of your address, and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself Le vainqiieur chi 
vamcjueur de la ierre ; that I might obtain that regard 
for which I saw the world contending ; but 1 found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had once 
addressed your Lordship in publick, 1 had exhausted all 
the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly scholar 
can possess. 1 had done all that 1 could ; and no man is 
well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

“ Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since 1 waited 
in your outward rooms, or was i-epulscd from your door ; 
during which time I have been pushing on my work 
tlirougli difficulties, of which it is useless to complain, 
and have brought it, at last, to the verge of publication, 
without one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, 
or one smile of favour. Such treatment 1 did not expect, 
for I never had a Patron before. 

“ The shepherd in Virgil grew at Inst acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

“ Is not a Patron, my Lord, one who looks with uncon- 
cern on a man struggling for life in the wafer, and, when 
he has reached ground, encumbers him with help ? The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, 
had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, 
and cannot impart it ; till 1 am known, and do not want 
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it. 1 hope it is no very cynical asperity, not to confess 
obligations where no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the publick should consider me as owing 
that to a Patron, which Providence has enabled me to 
do for myself. 

" Having carried on iny work thus far with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be dis- 
appointed though 1 should conclude it, if less be possible, 
with less ; for I have been long wakened from that 
dream of hope in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, 

" My Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most humble, 

" Most obedient servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified by 
the lofty contempt, and polite, yet keen, satire with 
which Johnson exhibited ham to lumself in this letter, it 
is impossible to doubt. He, however, with that glossy 
duplicity which was his constant study, affected to be 
mute unconcerned, Dr. Adams mentioned to Mr. Robert 
Dodsley that he was sorry Johnson had written his letter 
to Lord Chesterfield. Dodsley, with the true feelings of 
trade, said ” he was very sorry too ; for that he had a 
property in the Dictionary, to wliich his Lordship’s 
patronage might have been of consequence ” Fie then 
told Dr, Adams, that Lord Chesterfield had shewn him 
the letter. “ I should have imagined (replied Dr. Adams) 
that Lord Chesterfield would have ctoncealed it.” " Poh ! 
(said Dodsley) do you think a letter Irom Johnson could 
hurt Lord Chesterfield ? Not at all. Sir. It lay upon his 
table, where any body might see it. Fie read it to me ; 
said, ” this man has great powers,” pointed out the severest 
passages, and observed how well they were expressed.” 
This air of indiflerence, which imposed upon the worthy 
Dodsley, was certainly nothing but a specimen of that 
dissimulation which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one 
of the most essential lessons for the conduct of life. Flis 
Lordship endeavoured to justify himself to Dodsley from 
the charges brought against him by Johnson ; but we 
may judge of the Ilimsiness of his defence, from his having 
excused his neglect of Johnson, by saying, that " he had 
heard he had changed his lodgings, and did not Icnow 
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where he lived ” ; as it there coukl have been the smallest 
dilhciilLy to iiilorm himsell ol that circumstance, by en- 
quiring in the litevarj' circle with whirh his Loidslup was 
well acquainted, iind wa.s, indeed, Inni.sell, one ot its 
ornaments 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and suggested, 
that hi.s not being admitted when he called on him, was 
probably not to bo imputed to Lord Chcslerlield ; for his 
Lordship had declared to Dodsley, that “ he would have 
turned off the best servant he ever had, if he had known 
that he denied liim to a man who would have been always 
more than welcome ” ; and in confirmation of this, he 
insisted on Lord Chesterfield’s general affability and easi- 
ness of access, especially to hterary men. “ Sir (said 
Johnson) that is not Lord Chesterfield ; he is the proudest 
man this day existing." “ No (said Dr. Adams) there is 
one person, at least, as proud ; I think, by your own 
account you are the prouder man of the two.” " But 
mine (replied Jolinson instantly) was defensive pride.” 

Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to make 
an excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of consulting the 
libraries there. Of this, and of many interesting circum- 
stance.? concerning him, during a part of his life when he 
conversed but little with the world, I am enabled to give 
a particular account, by the liberal communications of 
the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who obligingly fur- 
nished me with several of our common friend’s loiters, 
which he illustrated with notes. These I shall insert in 
their proper places. 

“ To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

” Sir, 

“ It is but an ill return for the book with which you were 
pleased to favour me, to have delayed my thanks for it 
till now. I am too apt to be negligent ; but I can never 
deliberately shew my disrespect to a man of your chaiac- 
ter : and I now pay’ you a very honest acknowledgement, 
for the advancement of the literature of our native country. 
You have shewn to all, who shall hereafter attempt the 
study of our ancient authours, the way to success ; by 
directing them to the perusal of the books which those 
authours had read. Of this method, Hughes, and men 
much greater than Hughes, seem never to have thought. 
The reason why the authours, which are yet read of the 
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sixteenth century, are so little understood, ts, that they 
are read alone ; and no help is borrowed from those who 
lived with them, or before them. Some part of this 
ignorance J hope to remove by my book, which now 
clraws towards its end ; but which 1 cannot finish to my 
mind, without visiting the libraries of Oxford, which I 
therefore ; hope to see in a fortnight. 1 know not how long 
I shall stay, or where J shall lodge ; but shall be sure to 
look for you at my' arrival, and we shall easily settle 
the rest. 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, &c, 

"[London] fuly 16, 1754.” "Sam Johnson." 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, Mr. 
Warton preserved and communicated to me the following 
memorial, which, though not written with all the care 
and attention which that learned and elegant writer 
bestowed on those compositions which he intended for 
the piiblick eye, is so happily expressed in an easy stylo 
that 1 should injure it by any alteration ■ 

" When Johnson came to Oxford in 1754, the long 
vacation was beginning, and most people were leaving the 
place. This was the first time of his being there, fi.fter 
quitting the University. The next morning after his 
arrival, he wished to see his old College, Pemhyofie 1 
went with him. He was highly pleasecl to find all the 
College-servants which he had left there still remaining, 
particularly a very old butler ; and expressed great 
satislaction at being recognised by them, and conversed 
with them familiarly. He waited on the master. Dr. 
Radcliffe, who received him very coldly. Johnson at 
least expected, that the master would order a copy of 
his Dictionai'y, now near publication ; but the master 
did not choose to talk on the subject, never asked Johnson 
to dine, nor even to visit him, while he stayed at Oxford. 
After we had left the lodgings, Johnson said to me, ‘ There 
lives a man, who lives by the revenues of literature, and 
will not move a finger to support it. If 1 come to live at 
Oxford, I shall take up my abode at Trinity.' We then 
called on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one of the fellows, and 
of Johnson’s standing. Here was a most cordial greeting 
on both sides. On leaving him, Johnson said, ' 1 used 
to think Meeke had excellent parts, when we were boys 
together at the college : but, alas ! 
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' Lost in a convent's solitary gloom 1 ' — 

' I remember, at llic classical lecture in the Hall, I could 
not bear Meeke’s superiority, and 1 tried to sit aa lar 
from linn as I could, that 1 might not liear him eonatriie,’ 

“ As we were leaving the Gillege, he said, ' Here I 
translated Pope's Messi,ah. Which do yon think is the 
best line in it ? — My own tavoiirite is, 

‘ Valhi aromalicas fwidit Saronica nubes,' " 

The degree oi Master ol Arts, which, it has been 
observed, could not be obtained for him at an early period 
of his life, was now considered as an honour ol considerable 
importance, in order to grace the title-page of his Dic- 
tionary ; and his character in the literary world being by 
this time deservedly high, his friends thought that, if 
proper exertions were made, the University of Oxford 
would pay him Uie compliment. 

" To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, 

“ Dear Sir, 

'■ I AM extremely obliged to you and to Mr. Wise, for 
the uncommon care which you have taken of my interest ; 
if you can accomplish your kind design, I shall certainly 
take me a little habitation among you. 

‘‘ Can I do any thing to promoting the diploma ? 1 
would not be wanting to co-operate with yoiir kindness : 
of which, whatever be the effect, 1 shall be, dear Sir, 

" Your most obliged, &c, 

"(London,] Nov. 28, 1754.” " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE Same. 

" Dear Sir, 

" 1 AM extremely sensible of the favour done me, both 
by Mr Wise and yourself. The book cannot, I tliink, bo 
printed in less than six weeks, nor probably so soon ; 
and I will keep back the title-page, for such an insertion 
as you seem to promise me. J3e pleased to let me know 
what money 1 shall send you for bearing the expence of 
the affair ; and i will take care that you may have it 
ready at your hand 

" I shall be extremely glad to hear from yon again, to 
know, if the affair proceeds. I have mentioned it to none 
of my friends, for fear of being laughed at for my dis- 
appointment 
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You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife ■ 1 

believe he is much aflected I hope he will not suffer so 
much as 1 yet suffer for the loss oi mine 

Oiuo Ti 8 otpoi Ovir)Ta y®P ir£iroM0tt(i£v • 

I have ever since seemed to mysell broken off from 
mankind a kind of solitary wanderer in the wild of life, 
without any direction, or fixed point ol view ; a gloomy 
gazer on the world to which 1 have little relation Yet 1 
would endeavour, by the help of you and your brother, 
to supply the want ol closer union, by triendship and 
hope to have long the pleasure ol being, dear Sir 
" Most affectionately your s, 
'[London] Dec. 21, 1754.' “Sam Johnson." 

In 1755 we behold him to great advantage ; his degree 
of Master of Arts conferred upon him his Dictionary 
published, his correspondence animated his benevoJence 
exercised 

“ To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton 
" Dear Sir, 

" I WROTE to you some weeks ago, but believe did not 
direct accurately, and therelore know not whether you 
had my letter I would, likewise, write to youi brother, 
but know not where to find him. 1 now begin to see land 
after having wandered, according to Mr Warburton's 
phrase, in this vast sea ol words. What reception 1 shall 
meet with on the shore, 1 know not whether the sound 
oi bells, and acclamations of the people, which Ariosto 
talks of in his last Canto, or a general murmur ol dislike. 

1 know not whether 1 shall find upon the coast a Calypso 
that will court, or a Polypheme that will resist. But if 
Polypheme comes, have at hts eye. 1 hope, however, 
the criticks will let me be at peace ; tor though 1 do not 
much tear their skill and strength, 1 am a little afraid ot 
myself, and would not willingly feel so much ill will in 
iny bosom as literary quarrels are apt to excite 

“ Mr Baretti is about a work tor which he is in great want 
ot Crescimbeni, which you may have again when you please 
" There is nothing considerable done or doing among us 
'This verse is taken Irom the loug lost BKLi,rROPHON, a 
tragedy by Euripides it is preserved by buidas in Ins 
Lexicon. Voc Oipot 11. p. 666, where the reading is fivYitot 
TOr jTerrdvOawev — Rev C Burnev I 
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here. Wc are not, perhaps, as innocent as villagers, but 
most ol us seem to be as idle. I hope, however, you are 
busy ; and should bo glad to know what you are doing. 

" I am, dearest Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

"[London] Feb. 4, 1755.” “ Sam. Johnson," 

To THF. Same. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I RECEIVED your letter this day, with great sense of 
the favour that has been done me ; ior which I return 
my most sincere thanks ; and entreat you to pay to Mr. 
Wise such returns as I ought to make for so much kindness 
so little deserved 

“ I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote 
to him ; but know not whether he had either the book or 
letter. Be so good as to contrive to enquire. 

" But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothing of 
himself ? Where hangs the new volume ? Can I help ? 
Let not the past labour be lost, for want of a little more : 
but snatch what time you can from the Hall, and the 
pupils, and the coflee-house, and the parks, and complete 
your design. “ I am, dear Sir,&c. 

" [London] Feb. 4, 1755 " " 

To THE Same. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Dr, King was with me a few minutes before your 
letter ; this, however, is the first instance in which youi 
kind intentions to me have ever been Irustratod. I have 
now the full effect of your care and benevolence ; and am 
far from thinking it a slight honour, or a small advantage ; 
since it will put Lire enjoyment of your coiiversaLion more 
frequently in the power of, dear Sir, 

" Your most obliged and aflecLionate, 

" Sam, Johnson.” 

" P.S. — I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, 
which you will read ; and, if you like it, seal and give him. 
"[London] Feb, i, 1755." 

“ To THE Reverend Mr, Thomas Warton. 

" Dear Sir, 

" After I received my diploma, I wrote you a letter of 
thanks, with a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, and sent 
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anolher to Mr. Wise ; but have heard from nobody 
since, and begin to think myself forgotten. 

" Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from yon, and tell me 
something, I care not what, so I hear it but from you. 
Something I will tell you : — I hope to see my Dictionary 
bound and lettered, next week , — vasta mole siiperbus. 
And I have a great mind to come to Oxford at Easter ; 
but you will not invite me. Shall I come uninvited, or 
stay here where nobody perhaps would miss me if I went ? 
A hard choice 1 But such is the world to, dear Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

" [London] March 20, 1755.” “ Sam Johnson.” 

Mr. Andrew Millar, boolcseller in the Strand, took 
the principal charge of conducting the publication of 
Johnson’s Dictionary ; and as the patience of the 
proprietors was repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, 
by their expecting that the work would be compleated, 
within the time which Johnson had sangumely supposed, 
the learned author was often goaded to dispatch, more 
especially as he had received all the copy money, by 
different drafts, a considerable time before he had finished 
his task. When the messenger who carried the last sheet 
to Millar returned, Johnson asked him, “ Well, what did 
he say ? ” — " Sir, (answered the messenger) he said 
thank God I have done with him.” '' I am glad (replied 
Johnson, with a smile,) that he thanks God lor anything." 
It is remarkable, that those with whom Johnson chiefly 
contracted for his literary labours were Scotchmen, Mr. 
Millar and Mr. Strahan. Millar, though himself no great 
judge of literature, had good sense enough to have for his 
friends very able men, to give him their opinion and 
advice in the purchase of copyright ; the consequence oi 
which was his acquiring a very large fortune, with great 
liberality. Johnson said of him. ‘T respect Millar, Sir; he has 
raised the price of literature.” The same praise may be j iistly 
given to Panckoucke, the eminent bookseller of Paris. Mr. 
Strahan’sliberality, judgement, andsuccess, are wellknown 

“ To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

” Sir, 

” It has been long observed, that men do not suspect 
taults which they do not commit ; your own elegance ol 
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manners, and punctuality ol complaisance, did not 
auflcr you to impute to me that negligence ol wliicli I 
was guilty, and which I have not since atoned. 1 received 
both your letters, luid received them with pleasure pro- 
portioned to the esteem which so shoit an acquaintance 
strongly impressed, and which I hope to confirm by nearer 
knowledge, though 1 am afraid that gratification will 
be lor a time withheld, 

" I have, indeed, published my Book, ol which 1 beg to 
know your lather's jiulgcment, and yours ; and 1 have 
now staid long enough to watch its progress in the world. 
It lias, you see, no patrons, and, I think, has yet had no 
opponents, except the criticks ot the cofiee-hoiise, whose 
outcries are soon dispersed into the air, and are thought 
on no more ; from this, therefore, 1 am at liberty, and 
think ol taking the opportunity of this interval to make 
an excursion, and why not then into Lincolnshire f or, to 
mention a stronger attraction, why not to dear Mr. 
Langton ? I will give the true reason, wliich 1 know you 
will approve : — 1 have a mother more than eighty years 
old, who has counted the days to the publication of my 
book, in hopes of seeing me ; and to her. If I can disengage 
myself here, 1 resolve to go. 

“ As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit tor a 
reason like this, will not deprive me of your esteem, 1 beg 
it may not lessen your Idndness 1 have very seldom 
received an ofler of friendship which 1 so earnestly desire 
to cultivate and mature 1 shall rejoice to hear from you, 
till I can see you, and will see you as soon as I can ; for 
when the duty that calls me to Liclifield is discharged, my 
inclination will carry mo to Langton. I shall delight to 
hear the ocean roar, or see the stars twinkle, in the com- 
pany of men to whom Nature does not spread her volumes 
or utter her voice in vain 

" Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness ot this letter a 
precedent for delay, or imagine that I approved the 
incivility that I have committed ; tor 1 have known you 
enough to love you and sincerely to wish a further 
knowledge ; and 1 assure you once more, that to live in 
a house that contains such a father and such a son, will be 
accounted a very uncommon degree of pleasure, by, dear Sir, 
" Your most obliged, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“May 6 , 1755.' “Sam Johnson.” 
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" To THE Reverend Mr Thomas Warton 
“ Dear Sir, 

1 AM grieved that yon should think me capable ol 
neglecting your letters ; and beg you will never admit 
any such suspicion again. 1 purpose to come down next 
week, if you shall be there ; or any other week, that shall 
be more agreeable to you, Theretore let me know I can 
stay this visit but a week ; but intend to make prepara- 
tions lor a longer stay next time ; being resolved not to 
lose sight of the University. How goes Apollonius 
Don’t let him be forgotten.. Some things ol this kind must 
be done, to keep us up. Pay my compliments to Mr. 
Wise, and all my other friends I think to come to Kettel- 
Hall I am Sir 

'■ Your most affectionate, &c. 
“[London] May 13, 1755.” “ Sam, Johnson " 

To THE Same. 

' Dear Sir, 

“ It is strange how many things will happen to inter- 
cept every pleasure, though it [be] only that of two Iriends 
meeting together. I have promised myself every day to 
inform you when you might expect me at Oxford, and 
have not been able to fix a time The time, however, is, 
1 think, at last come, and 1 promise myself to repose in 
Kettcl-ITall, one ol the first nights of the next week 1 
am afraid my stay with you cannot be long ; but what is 
the inference '> We must endeavour to make it cheerful. 
I wish your brother could meet us, that we might go and 
drink tea with Mr, Wise in a body 1 hope he will be at 
Oxford, or at his nest of British and Saxon antiquities, 
I shall expect to see Spensci finished, and many other 
things begun. Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch, The 
Dictionary sells well The rest of the world goes on as it did 
Dear Sir, “ Your most atlecUonate, &c 

" Sam. Johnson." 

'' [London] June 10, 1755.' 

To the Same 

" Dear Sir, 

“ To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, has 
an air ol trifling which 1 would not willingly have among 
you ; and which, 1 believe, you will not willingly impute 
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to me, when 1 have lokl you, Lhut since my pnimisc, 
two of oiu' partners arc dead, and that I was solicited to 
suspend my excursion till we could recover from onr 
confusion. 

'' I have not laid aside my purpose ; lor every day 
makes me more impatient of staying trom you But death, 
you know, hears not supplications, nor pays any regard to 
the convenience of mortals. I hope now to see you next 
week ; but next week is but another name for to-morrow, 
which has been noted for promising and deceiving. 

“ T am, &c. 

" [London] June 24, 1755." " Sam. Johnson ” 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History ol the 
English Language, being now at length published, in tw'o 
volumes folio, the world contemplated with wonder sc 
stupendous a work atchieved by one man, while other 
countries had thought such undertakings fit only for whole 
academies. Vast as his powers were. I cannot but think 
that his imagination deceived liim, when ho supposed that 
by constant application ho might have performed the 
task in three years. One of its excellencies has alway.s 
struck me witli peculiar admiration ; I mean the perspic- 
uity with which he has expressed abstract scientifick 
notions. As an instance of this, I shall quote the following 
sentence ; ” When the radical idea branches out into 
parallel ramifications, how can a consecutive scries he 
formed of senses in their own nature collaleral ? " We 
have here an example of what has been often said, and I 
believe with justice, that there is for every thonglit a 
certain nice adaptation of woi'ds which none other conkl 
equal, and which, when a man has been so fortunate as 
to hit. he has attained, in that particular case, the per- 
fection of language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely necessaiy 
tor the accumulation of authorities, and which alone may 
account for Jolm.son’s retentive mind being enriched with 
a very large and various store of Imowlcdge and imagery, 
must have occupied several years. The Preface furnishes 
an eminent instance of a double talent, of which Johnson 
was fully conscious. Sir Joshua Reynolds heard him say, 
" There are two things which I am confident I can do very 
well : one is an introduction to any literary work, stating 
what it is to contain, and how it should be executed in the 
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most perfect manner ; the other is a conclusion, shewing 
Irum various causes why the execution has not been equal 
to what the autliour promised to himself and to the 
publick,” 

A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous. 
Thus, W]udimyd and Leeward, though directly of opposite 
meaning, arc defined identically the same way ; as to 
irhich inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, that 
his Preface announces that he was aware there might be 
many such in so immense a work ; nor was he at all dis- 
concerted when an instance was pointed out to him. A 
lady once asked him how he came to define Pastern the 
knee of a horse : instead of making an elaborate defence, as 
she expected, he at once answered, " Ignorance, Madam, 
pure ignorance." His definition ol Network has been otten 
quoted with sportive malignity, as obscuring a thing in 
itself very plain. But to these frivolous censures no other 
answer is necessary than that with which we are furnished 
by his own Preface. " To explain, requires the use of 
tenns less abstruse than that which is to be explained, and 
such terms cannot always be found. For as nothing can 
be proved but by supposing something intuitively known, 
and evident without proof, so nothing can be defined 
but by the use of words too plain to admit of definition. 
Sometimes easier words are changed into harder ; as, 
burial, into sepulture or interment ; dry, into desiccative : 
dryness, into siccity or aridity ; fit, into paroxism ; for, the 
easiest word, whatever it be, can never be translated into 
one more easy.” 

His introducing Iris own opinions, and even prejudices, 
under general definitions ol words, while at the same time 
the original meaning of the words is not explained, as his 
Tory, Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise, and a few more, cannot 
be fully defended, and must be placed to the account of 
capricious and humorous indulgence. Talking to me upon 
this subject when we were at Ashbourne in 1777, he men- 
tioned a still stronger instance of tlie predominance of his 
private feelings in the composition of this work, than any 
now to be found in it. “ You know, Sir, Lord Gower 
forsook the old Jacobite interest When I came to the 
Renegade, after telling that it meant ' one who deserts to 
the enemy, a revolter.’ I added. Sometimes we say a Gower. 
Thus it went to the press : but the printer had more wit 
than I, and struck it out.” 
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Let u, however, be remembered, dial tins inclnljicnce 
does not display itsell only in sarcasm towards others 
but sometimes in playtu) allusion to the notions commonly 
entertained ol his own laborious task I'liiis ' '' Gvnb 

street the name ol a street in London, much iiihabitcil by 
writers ol small histories, drclwuanes, and temporary 
poems , whence any mean production is called Gfub 
UveB' Lexicographer a wrilei ol dictionaries a 

harmless drudge. ' 

At the time when he was concluding his very eloqueni 
Pretace, Johnson's mind appeal's to have been in such 
a state of depression, that we cannot contemplate without 
wonder the vigorous and splendid thoughts which so highly 
distinguish that performance. “ 1 {says he) may surely 
be contented without the praise oi perfection, which if 1 
could obtain in this gloom oi solitude, what would it 
avail me ? 1 have protracted my work till most ol those 
whom 1 wished to please have sunk into the grave and 
success and miscarriage are empty sounds. 1 thereiore 
dismiss it with trigid tranquillity, having little to lear oi 
hope Irom censure or Irom praise.' 

It pleased God to grant him almost thirty years ol lile 
alter this time , and once when he was in a placid Irame 
ol mind, he was obliged to own to me that he had enjoyed 
happier days, ami had many more friends, since that 
gloomy hour, than before. 

It IS a sad saying, that “ most ol those wliom he wished 
CO please had sunk into the grave : ” and his case at forty 
five was singularly unhappy, unless the circle ol liis 
Iriends was veiy narrow 1 have often thought that a.s 
longevity is generally desired, and 1 believe, generally 
expected, it would be wise to be continually adding to 
the number oi our Iriends that the loss ol some may be 
supplied by others 

The proposition which l have now endcavoureu to 
illustrate was, at a subsequent period of hts lilc the opinion 
ol Johnson himsell He said to Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“ If a man does not make new acquaintance as he advances 
through life, he will soon find himsell left alone r. man 
Sir, should keep his friendship in constant repair.' 

'the celebrated Mr Wilkes, whose notions and habits 
of life were very opposite to his. but who was ever eminenl 
lor literature and vivacity, sallied forth with a little Jeu d 
Esprit upon the following passage in his Grammar of the 
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English Tongue, prefixed to the Dictionary : " H .seldom, 
perhaps never, begins any but the first sylla.ble.” In an 
essay printed in "The Public Advertiser,” this lively 
writer enumerated many instances in opposition to this 
remark ; for example, “ Tlie authour of this observation 
must be a man of a quick appre-hension, and of a most 
compye-hensive genius.” The position is undoubtedly 
expressed with too much latitude. 

This light sally, we may suppose, made no great impres- 
sion on our Lexicographer ; for we find that he did not 
alter the pas.sago till many years afterwards. 

He had the pleasure of being treated in a very different 
manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick, in the following 
complimentaiy Epigram ; 

" Oh Johnson’s Dictionary. 

" Talk of war with a Briton, he’ll boldly advance. 

That one English soldier will beat ten of France ; 

Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 
Our odds are still greater, still greater our men ; 

In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen may toil. 
Can their strength be compar’d to Locke, Newton, and 
Boyle ? 

Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their pow’rs, 
Their verse-men and prose-men, then match them with 
ours 1 

First Shakspeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight. 
Have put their whole drama and epick to flight ; 

In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope. 

Their numbers retreat before Dryden and Pope ; 

And Johnson, woll-arm’d like a hero of yore. 

Has beat forty French, and wifi beat forty more I ” 

In July this year he bad formed some scheme of mental 
improvement, the particular purpose of which does not 
appear. But we find in his ” Prayers and Meditations,” 
p. 25, a prayer entitled, ” On the Study of Philosophy, as 
an instrument of living ; ” and alter it follows a note, 
“ This study was not pursued.” 

On the 13th of the same montli he wrote in his Journal 
the following scheme of life, for Sunday : " Flaving lived ” 
(as he with tenderness of conscience expresses himself) 
" not without an habitual reverence for the Sabbath, 
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yet without that attention to its reJigioiis thities which 
Christianity requires : ” 

“ I. To rise early, anri in order to it, to go to sleep early 
on Saturday 

" 2. To use some extraordinary devotion in the morning, 

'■ 3, To examine the tenour of my life, and particularly 
the last week ; and to mark my advances in religion, or 
recession trom it. 

'' 4. To read the Scripture methodically with such helps 
as are at hand. 

" 3. To go to church twice. 

" 6, To read books of Divinity, either speculative or 
practical. 

“ 7. To instruct my family. 

" 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil con- 
tracted in the week.” 

In 1756 Johnson found that the great fame of his 
Dictionary had not set him above the necessity of " mak- 
ing provision for the day that was passing over him.” 
No royal or noble patron extended a munificent hand to 
give independence to the man who had conferred stability 
on the language of his country. 

Pie had spent, during the progress of the work, the money 
for which he had contracted to write his Dictionary. We 
have seen that the reward of his labour was only fifteen 
hundred and seventy-five pounds ; and when the expence 
of amanuenses and paper, and other articles, are deducted, 
his clear profit was very inconsiderable. I once said to 
him, ” f am sorry. Sir, you did not get more lor your 
Dictionary.” Plis answer was, “ 1 am sorry too. But it 
was very well. The booksellers are generous liberal- 
minded men.” 

On the first day of this year we find from hla private 
devotions, that lie had then recovered from sickness, 
and in February, that his eye was restored to its use. 
The pious gratitude with which he acknowledges mercies 
upon every occasion is very edifying ; as is the humble 
submission which he breathes, when it is the will of his 
heavenly Father to try him with afiiictions. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, in 
octavo, of Ills folio Dictionary, and a few essays in a 
monthly publication, “ The Univeesal Visitor.” 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely 
to another monthly publication, entitled “ The Literary 
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Magazine, or Universal Review ; ” tlie first number of 
which came out in May this year. What were his emolu- 
ments from this undertaking, and what other writers were 
employed in it, I have not discovered. He continued to 
write in it, with intermissions, till the fifteenth number ; 
and I think that he never gave better proofs of the force, 
acuteness, and vivacity of his mind, than in this miscellany, 
whether we consider hrs original essays, or his reviews of 
the works of others. The " Preliminary Address ” to the 
publick, is a proof how this great man could embellish, 
with the graces of superiour composition, even so trite a 
thing as the plan of a magazine. 

His original essays are. “ An Introduction to the Political 
State of Great Britain ; ” “ Remarks on the Militia 

Bill ; " '' Observations on bis Biitannick Majesty’s 

Treaties with the Empress of Russia and the Landgrave 
of Flesse Cassel ; ’’ “ Observations on the Present State 
ol Affairs ; " and, " Memoirs of Frederick HI. King of 
Prussia.” In all these he displays extensive political 
knowledge and sagacity, expressed with uncommon energy 
and perspicuity, witliout any of those words which he 
sometimes took a pleasure in adopting, in imitation of 
Sii" Thomas Browne ; of whoso ” Christian Morals ” he 
this year gave an edition, with his ” Life ” prefixed to it, 
which is one of Johnson’s best biographical performances. 

It is worthy of remark, in justice to Johnson's political 
character, which has been misrepresented as abjectly 
submissive to power, that his " Observations on the present 
State of Affairs," glow with as animated a spirit of con- 
stitutional liberty as can be found anywhere. Thus he 
begins ; " The time is now come, in which every English- 
man expects to be informed of the national affairs ; and in 
which he has a right to have that expectation gratified. 
For, whatever may be urged by Ministers, or those whom 
vanity or interest make the followers of ministers, con- 
cerning the necessity of confidence in our governours, and 
the presumption of prying with profane eyes into the 
recesses of policy, it is evident that this reverence can be 
claimed only by counsels yet unexecuted, and projects 
suspended in deliberation. But when a design has ended 
in miscarriage or success, when every eye and every ear 
is witness to general discontent, or general satisfaction, 
it is then a proper time to disentangle confusion and illus- 
trate obscurity : to shew by what causes every event was 
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produced, and in wliat cfTccts it is likely to terminate ; 
to lay down vvitli distinct parliculanty what rumour always 
liucldles in gcnera.l exclamation, or perplexes by indigested 
narratives ; to shew whence happiness or calamity i,s 
derived, and whence it may be expected ; and honestly 
to lay before the people what inquiry can gather of the 
past, and conjecture can estimate of the future.’' 

A still stronger proof of his palriotick spirit appears in 
his review of an “ Essay on Waters, by Dr. Lucas," of 
whom, after describing him as a man well known to the 
world for his daring defiance of power, when he thought it 
exerted on the side of wrong, he thus speaks : " The 

Irish Ministers drove him from his native country by a 
proclamation, in which they charge him with crimes of 
which they never intended to be called to the proof, an 
oppressed him by methods equally irresistible by guilt 
and innocence 

" Let the man thus driven into exile, for having been 
the friend of his country, be received in every other place 
as a confessor of liberty ; and let the tools of power be 
taught ill time, that they may rob, but cannot impoverish," 

In his review of the " Memoirs of the Court ot Augustus,” 
he has the resolution to think and speak from his own 
mind, regardless of the cant transmitted from age to 
age, in praise ol the ancient Romans. Thus : "I know 
not why any one but a school-boy in his declamation should 
whine over the Commonwealth of Rome, which grew 
great only by the misery of the rest of mankind. The 
Romans, like others, as soon as they grew rich, grew 
corrupt , and in their corruption sold the lives and 
freedoms of themselves, and of one another." Again, 
" A people, who while they were poor robbed mankind ; 
and as soon as they became rich, robbed one another." 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway’.s violent 
attack upon that elegant and popular beverage, shews 
how very well a man of genius can write upon the slightest 
subject, when Ire writes, as the Italians say. con amore : 
I suppose no person ever enjoyed with more relish Uie 
infusion of that fragrant leaf than Johnson. The quan- 
tities which he drank of it at all hours were .so great, that 
his nerves must have been uncommonly strong, not to 
have been extremely relaxed by such an intemperate use 
of it. He assured me, that he never felt the least incon- 
venience from it ; which is a proof that the fault of his 
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constilution was rather a too great tension of fibres, than 
the contrary. Mr. Hanway wrote an angry answer to 
Johnson’s review of his Essay on Tea, and Jolinson, after 
a full and deliberate pause, made a I'eply to it ; the only 
instance, I believe, in the whole course of his life when he 
condescended to oppose any thing that was written against 
him. I suppose when he thought of any of his little anta- 
gonists, he was ever justly aware of the high sentiment of 
Ajax in Ovid : 

Iste tnlit preiium jam nunc certammis hujus, 

Qul, cum vicim eril, meemn certasse fereiur." 

But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid liimseli so open 
to ridicule, that Johnson’s animadversions upon his 
attack were chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleads the cause of 
Admiral Byng is highly to the honour of his heart and 
spirit. Though Voltaire affects to be witty upon the fate 
of that unfortunate officer, observing that he was shot 
“ pour encourager les autres,” the nation has long been 
satisfied that his life was sacrificed to the political fervour 
of the times. 

As one of the little occasional advantages which he did 
not disdain to take by his pen, as a man whose profession 
was literature, he this year accepted of a guinea from Mr. 
Robert Dodsloy, for writing the introduction to “ The 
London Chronicle," an evening news-paper ; and even 
in so slight a performance exhibited peculiar talents. 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edition of 
Shakspeare with notes. He issued proposals of considerable 
leiigtli, in which he shewed that he perfectly well knew what 
variety of research such an undertaking required ; but his 
indolence prevented him from pursuing it with that 
diligence which alone can collect tiiose scattered facts, 
that genius, however acute, penetrating, and luminous, 
cannot discover by its own force, ft is remarkable, that 
at this time his fancied activity was for fhe moment so 
vigorous, that he promised his work should be published 
before Christmas, 1757. Yet nine years elapsed before it 
saw the light. His throes in bringing it forth had been 
severe and remittent ; and at last we may almost conclude 
that tile Caesarian operation was performed by the knife 
of Churchill, whose upbraiding satire, I dare say, made 
Johnson's friends urge him to dispatch. 
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■' He for subscribers bails his hook, 

And takes your cash ; but where's llie book ? 

No matter where ; wise fear, you know, 

Ihubids the robbing of a foe : 

But what, to serve our priva,te ends. 

Forbids the cheating of our friends ? ’’ 

111 1757 it does not appear that he published any thing, 
except some of those articles in the Litei'ary Magazine, 
ivhich have been mentioned. Ho probably prepared a 
part of his Shakspeare this year, and he dictated a speech 
on the subject of an address to the Throne, after the 
expedition to Rochfort, which was delivered by one of 
his friends, I know not in what publick meeting. It is 
printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for October 17S5 as 
his, and bears sufficient marks of authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr. Joseph Cooper Walker, of the 
Treasury, Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the following 
letter from Johnson to the venerable authour of “ Dis- 
sertations on the History of Ireland." 

" To Charles O'Connor, Esq. 

Sir, 

" I HAVE lately, by the favour of Mr. Faullmer, seen 
your account of Ireland, and cannot forbear to solicit a 
prosecution of your design. Sir William Temple complains 
that Ireland is less known than any other country, as to 
its ancient state. The natives have had little leisure, and 
little encouragement for enquiry ; and strangers, not 
knowing the language, have had no ability. 

" I have long wished that the Irish literature were 
cultivated. Ireland is known by tradition to have been 
once the seat ol piety and learning ; and surely it would 
be very acceptable to all those who are curious either in 
the original of nations, or the affinities of languages, to 
be further informed of the revolution of a people so ancient, 
and once so illustrious. 

“ Wliat relation there is between the Welsh and Irish 
language, or between the language of Ireland and that of 
Biscay, deserves enquiry. Of these provincial and un- 
extended tongues, it seldom happens that more than 
one are understood by any one man ; and, therefore, it 
seldom happens that a fair compai'ison can be made, I 
hope you will continue to cultivate this land of learning, 
which has too long lain neglected, and which, if it be suf- 
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lered to remain in oblivion tor anotlicr century, may, 
perhaps, never be retrieved. As 1 wish well to all usehil 
undeitakings, 1 would not forebear to let you know how 
much you deserve in my opinion, from all lovers of study, 
and how much pleasure your work has given to, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged, 

" And most humble servant, 
“London, April g, 1757 ' “ Sam. Johnson " 

To THE Reverend Mr Thomas Warton 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ Dr. Marsili ot Padua, a learned gentleman, and good 
Latin poet, has a mind to see Oxford. I have given him 
a letter to Dr. Htiddesford, and shall be glad if yon will 
introduce him, and shew him any thing in Oxford. 

'■ 1 am printing my new edition of Shakspeare. 

" 1 long to see you all. but cannot conveniently come 
yet. You might write to me now and then, if you were 
good for any thing. But honores mutant mores. Professors 
forget their friends I shall certainly complain to Miss 
Jones. I am, “ Your, Ac. 

[London) June 21, 1757.’' “ Sam. Johnson," 

■' Please to make my compliments to Mr Wise." 

Mr. Burney having enclosed to him an extract from the 
review of his Dictionary in the BiUiotheque des Savans, 
and a list oi subscribers to his Shakspeare, which Mr. 
Burney had procured in Norfolk he wrote the following 
an.swor : 

'' To Mr, Burney, in Lynne, Norfolk. 

“ Sir, 

“ That I may show inysell sensible of your favours, 
and not commit the same fault a second time, I make 
haste to answer the letter which I received this morning. 
The truth is, the other likewise was received, and I wrote 
an answer ; but being desirous to transmit you some pro- 
posals and receipts, 1 waited till I could find a convenient 
conveyance, and day was passed after day, till other things 
drove it from my thoughts ; yet not so, but that I remem- 
ber with great pleasure your commendation of my 
Dictionary. Your praise was welcome, not only because 
I believe it was sincere, but because praise has been very 
scarce. A man of your candour will be surprised -when I 
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toll you, tliat among all my ac<[iiaintaiiLO tliovo were only 
two, wlio upon the publication of my book did not 
ondea.vour to depress me with threats ol censure li'om the 
publick, or with objections learned Ironi those who had 
learned them from my own preface. Yonr’s is the onlj? 
letter of good-will that 1 have received ; though, indeed, 
1 am promised something of that sort Irom Sweden. 

" How my new edition will be received I know not ; the 
subscription has not been very successful. I shall publish 
about March. 

“ If you can direct me how to send proposals, I should 
wi.sh that they were in such hands. 

" I remember, Sir, in some of the first letters with which 
you favoured mo, you mentioned yonr lady. May I 
enquire after her ? In return for the favours which you 
have shewn mo, it is not much to tell you, that I wish you 
and her all that can, conduce to your happiness. I am. 
Sir, " Your most obliged, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

" Gough -square, Dec. 24, 1757. 

In 1758 we find him, it should seem, in as easy and 
pleasant a state of existence, as constitutional unhappiness 
ever permitted him to enjoy. 

” To Bennet Langton, Esq. atLangton, Lincolnshire. 
” Dearest Stu, 

” 1 MUST have indeed slept very last, not to have been 
awakened by your letter. None ot your suspicions are 
true ; 1 am not much iicher tlian when you left me ; and, 
what is worse, my omission of an answer to your first 
letter, will prove that I am not much wiser. But I go on 
as I formerly did, designing to be some time or other both 
rich and wise ; and yet cultivate neither mind nor 
fortune. Do you take notice of my example, and learn the 
danger of delay. When 1 was as you are now, towering in 
the confidence of twenty-one, little did I suspect that I 
should be at forty-nine, what 1 now am. 

" But you do not seem to need my admonition. You are 
busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge, and 
while you are studying, enjoy the end of study, by making 
others wiser and happier. I was much pleased with the 
tale that you told me of being tutour to your sisters. 1, 
who have no sisters nor brothers, look with some degree of 
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innocent envy on tliose who may be saiii to be Dorn to 
triends ■ and cannot see, without wonder how rarely that 
native union is afterwards regarded It sometimes, indeed, 
happens, that some supervenient cause oi discord mav 
overpower the original amity but it seems to me more 
frequently thrown away with levity, or lost by negligence, 
than destroyed by injury or violence. We tell the ladies 
that good wives make good husbands J believe it it a 
more certain position that good brothers make good 
sisters. 

" I have felt oil housekeeping, and therefore made 
presents of the game which you were pleased to send me 
The pheasant I gave to Mr. Richardson, the bustard to 
Dr, Lawrence, and the pot 1 placed with Mias Williams, to 
be eaten by myselt She desires that her compliments 
and good wishes may be accepted by the family and I 
make the same request tor myselt. 

'■ Mr Reynolds has within these tew clays raised tus 
price to twenty guineas a head, and Miss i.s much employed 
in miniatures. I know not any body [elsel whose prosperity 
has increased since you left them 

“ Murphy is to have his ' Orphan ol China acted next 
month and is therefore, 1 suppose, liappy 1 wish 1 
could tell you of any great good to which 1 was ap- 
proaching but at present my prospects do not much 
delight me however, 1 am always pleased when 1 find 
that you dear Sir, remember. 

" Your aflectionare, inimbie servant 
“ Sam Johnson 

" |an. 7, i75fi-" 

■■ To Mr Burney at Lynnk, Norfolk. 

" Sir, 

" Your kindness is so great, and my ciaim no anv 
particular regard trom you so little that 1 am at a loss 
how to express my sense ol your favours but f am indeed, 
much pleased to be thus distinguished by you 

“ 1 am ashamed to tell you that my Shakspeare will 
not be out as soon as 1 promised my subscribers but 1 
did not promise them more than 1 promised myself It 
will, however be published betore summer 

“ I have sent you a bundle ot proposals which, I think, 
do not protess more than I have hitherto performed 1 
have printed many of the plays and have hitherto left 
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very lew passages unexplained . where 1 am quite at lo.ss, 

I confesss my ignorance, which is seldom done by com- 
mentators. 

“ I have, likewise, inclosed twelve receipts : not that 1 
mean to impose upon you the trouble of gushing them with 
more importunity than may seem proper, but that you 
may rather have more than fewer than you shall rvant. 
The proposals you will disseminate as there shall be an 
opportunity. I once printed them at length m the Chroni- 
cle, and some of my friends (1 believe Mr. Murphy, who 
formerly wrote the Gray's-lnn Journal) introduced them 
with a splendid encomium. 

" Since the Life ol Browne, I have been a little engaged 
from time to time, in the Literary Magazine, but not very 
lately. 1 have not the collection by me, and therefore 
cannot draw out a catalogue ot my own parts, but will 
do it, and send it. Do not buy them, for I will gather all 
those that have any thing of mine in them, and send them 
to Mrs. Burney, as a small token of gratitude for the 
regard which she is pleased to bestow upon me. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, 
"London, March 8, 1758.” "Sam Johnson." 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical 

E aper, entitled “ The Idler," which came out every 
aturday in a weekly news-paper, called " The Universal 
Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette," published by Newbery. 
These essays were continued till April 5, 1760. 

The Idler is evidently the work of the same mmd which 
produced the Rambler, but has less body and more spirit, 
ft has more variety of real life, and greater facility of 
language. Ho describes the miseries of idleness, with the 
lively sensations of one who has felt them ; and in his 
private memorandums while engaged in it, we find 
"This year I hope to learn diligence." Many of these 
excellent essays were written as hastily as an ordinary 
letter. Mr. Langton remembers Johnson, when on a visit 
at Oxford, asking him one evening how long it was till 
the post went out ; and on being told about half an hour, 
he exclaimed, " then we shall do very well.” He upon this 
instantly sat down and finished an Idler, which it was 
necessary should be in London the next day. Mr. Langton 
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having signified a wish to read it, " Sir, (said he,) you shall 
not do more than I have done myself ” He then folded 
it up, and sent it oft 

To the Idler, when collected in volumes, lie added, 
beside the Essay on Epitaphs, and the Dissertation on 
those ol Pope, ari Essay on the Bravery of the British 
common Soldiers. He, however, omitted one ol the original 
papers, which in the folio copy, is No. 22 

“ To THE Reverend Mr Thomas Warton 
“ Dear Sir, 

'■ Your notes upon my poet were very acceptable. I 
beg that you will be so kind as to continue your searches. 
It will be reputable to my work, and suitable to your 
professorship, to have something of yonrs in the notes. 
As you have given no directions about your name, I shall 
therefore put it. I wish your brother would take the same 
trouble. A commentarY must arise from the fortuitous 
discoveries of many men in devious walks of literature. 
Some of your remarks are on plays already printed ' 
but I purpose to add an Appendix of Notes, so that nothing 
comes too late. 

" You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear Sir, 
about the loss of the papers. The loss is nothing, if nobody 
has found them ; nor even then, perhaps, if the numbers 
be known. You are not the only friencl that has had the 
same mischance. You may repair your want out of a 
stock, which is deposited with Mr. Allen, of Magdalen-Hall : 
or out of a parcel which f have just sent to Mr. Chambers 
for the use of any body that will be so kind as to want them. 
Mr. Langtons are well ; and Miss Roberts, whom I have 
at last brought to speak, upon the information which you 
gave me, that she had something to say. 

" I am, &c, 

"[London] April 14, 1758.” " Sam. Johnson.” 

" To Bennett .Langton, Esq. of Trinity College, 
Oxford, 

“ Dear Sir, 

" Though I might have expected to hear from you, 
upon your entrance into a new state of life at a new place 
yet recollecting, (not without some degree of shame,) 
that I owe you a letter upon an old account, I think it 

F- 
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my part to write first. This, indeed, 1 do not only Ironi 
complaisance but troin interest ' for living on in the old 
way I am very glad of a correspondent so capable as 
yoar.selt, to diversity the hours. You have, at present, 
too many novelties about you to need any help trom me 
to drive along your time 

“ 1 know not any thing more pleasant, or more instruc- 
tive, than to compare experience with expectation, or to 
register trom time to Lime the difterenco between idea 
and reality. It is by this kind of observation that we grow 
daily less liable to be disappointed. You, who are very 
capable of anticipating futurity, and raising phantoms 
before your own eyes, must olLen have imagined to your- 
self an academical life, and have conceived what would 
be the manners, the views and the conversation, of men 
devoted to letters : how they would choose their com- 
panions, how they would direct their studies, and how they 
would regulate their lives. Let me know what you expected 
and what you have lound At least record it to your 
self before custom has reconciled jiou to the scenes before 
you, and the disparity of your discoveries to your hopes 
has vanished from your mind It is a rule never to be 
forgotten, that whatever strikes strongly, should be de- 
scribed while the (irst impression remains fresh upon the 
mind. 

" 1 love, dear Sir, to think on you, and therefore, should 
willingly write more to you, but that the post will not now 
give me leave to do more than send my compliments to 
Mr Warton, and tell you tliat 1 am dear Sir, most 
aSectionately, “ Your very humble servant, 

" June 28, 175S." '' S/vM. Johnson ' 

fn 1759, in the month ol January, his mother died at 
the great age of ninety, an event which deeply affected 
him not that " his mind had acquired no firmness by 
the contemplation of mortality; ” but that his reverential 
affection for her was not abated by years, as indeed he 
retained all his tender feelings even to the latest period 
ul his hie I have been told, that he regretted much hia 
not having gone to visit his mother for several years 
previous to her death. But he was constantly engaged in 
literaiy labours which confined him to London ; and 
though he had not the comfort of seeing hia aged parent, 
he contributed to her support 
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“To Mrs Johnson, in Lichfield 
" Honoured Madam, 

“ The account which Miss fPorteri gives me ol your 
health, pierces my heart God comfort, and preserve 
you, and save you, for the .sake of Jesus Chri,st, 

“ I would have Miss read to you from time to time 
the Passion of our Saviour, and sometimes the sentences 
in the Communion Service, beginning — Come unto me all 
ye that iravail and are heavy laden, and 1 will give you rest. 

" I have just now read a physical book, which inclines 
me to think that a .strong infusion of the bark would do 
you good. Do dear mother, try it. 

" Pray send me your blessing, and forgive all that 1 
have done amiss to you. And whatever you would have 
done, and what debts you would have paid first, or any 
thing else that you would direct, let Miss put it down ; 
I shall endeavour to obey you. 

“ I have got twelve guineas to send you, but unhappily 
am at a loss how to send it to-night. If I cannot send it 
to-iijght, it will come by the next post 

“ Pray, do not omit any thing mentioned in this letter 
God bless you for ever and ever 
“ I am 

“ Your diititiil Son, 

“Jan. 13, 1758," “Sam Johnson,” 

“ To Miss Porter, at Mrs Johnson’s in Lichfield, 

“ My Dear Miss, 

“ 1 THINK mysell obliged to you beyond all expression 
of gratitude for your care of my dear mother. God grant 
it may not be without success Tell Kitty, that I shall 
never forget her tenderness for her mistress. Whatever 
you can do, continue to do My heart is very full. 

“ I hope you received tweive guineas on Monday. 1 
found a way of sending them by means of the Postmaster, 
after I had written my letter, and hope they came safe. 
I will send you more in a few days God bless you all. 

" 1 am, my dear. 

“ Your most obliged 

“ and most humble Servant, 
“Jan. 16, 1759.” “ Sam. Johnson.” 


“ Over the leaf is a letter to my mother.” 
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" Dtr.Au Honoured Mother, 

Your weakness afllicts me licyond what 1 am willing 
to communicate to you. I do not think yon unlit to face 
death, but 1 know not how to bear the thought of losing 
you. Endeavour to do all you [can] lor yourself. Eat as 
much as you can. 

“ 1 pray often for you , do' 5^00 pray lor me. — 1 have 
nothing to add to my last letter. 

" I am dear, dear Mother, 

“ Your dutiful Son 

“ Jan. 16, 1759.” “Sam Johnson." 

' To Mrs. Johnson, in Lichfield 

" Dear Honoured Mother, 

“ I FEAR you are too ill for long letters ; therefore I 
■will only tell you, you have from me all the regard that 
can possibly subsist in the heart. I pray God to bless you 
for evermore, lor Jesus Christ’s sake Amen. 

'■ Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 

“ I am, dear Mother, 

" Your dutiful Son, 

“ Jan. 18, 1759.” “Sam Johnson." 


“ To Miss Pouter, at Mrs. Johnson’s, in Lichfield, 

" Dear Miss, 

" 1 WILL, if it be possible, come down to you. God 
grant 1 may yet [find] my dear mother breathing and 
sensible. Do not tell her, lest 1 disappoint her. If I miss 
to write next post, I am on the road 

" I am, my dearest Miss, 

" Your most humble servant, 
“ )an. 20, 1759.’’ " Sam Johnson.’’ 

“ On the other side." 

“ Dear Honoured Mother, 

“ Neither your condition nor your character make 
it fit for me to say much. You have been the best mother, 
and I believe the best woman in the world. 1 thank you 
for your indulgence to me, and beg forgiveness of all that 
I have done ill, and all that 1 have omitted to do well. 
God grant you his Holy Spirit, and receive you to ever- 
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lasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. Lord 
Jesus receive your spiiit. Amen. 

" I am, dear, dear MotJier, 

" Your dutiful Son, 

" Jan. 20, 1759." “ Sam Johnson." 

" To Miss Porter in Lichfield. 

“ You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my mother, 
of the best mother. If she were to live again, surely I 
should behave better to her. But she is happy, and what 
is past is nothing to her ; and for me, since I cannot lepair 
my faults to her, I hope repentance will efface them. I 
return you and all those that have been good to her my 
sincerest thanks, and pray God to repay you all with 
infinite advantage. Write to me, and comfort me, dear 
child. I shall be glad likewise, if Kitty will write to me. 
I shall send a bill of twenty pounds in a few days, which 
I thought to have brought to my mother ; but God 
suffered it not. I have not power or composure to say 
much more. God bless you, and bless us all. 

" I am, dear Miss, 

" Your affectionate humble Servant, 
"Jan. 23, I759-” " Sam. Johnson.” 

Soon after this event, he wrote his “ Rasselas, Prince 
OF Abyssinia : " concerning the publication ol which 
Sir John Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, instead of 
having taken the trouble to inform himself with authentick 
precision. Not to trouble my readers with a repetition of 
the Knight's reveries, 1 have to mention, that the late Mr. 
Straban the printer told me, that Johnson wrote it, that 
with the profits he might delray the expence of liis mother's 
funeral, and pay some little debts which she had left. He 
told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that he composed it in the 
evenings of one week, gent it to the press in portions as it 
was written, and had never since read it over. Mr. 
Strahan, Mr. Johnston, and Mr. Dodslcy, purchased it for 
a hundred pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty- 
five pounds more, when it came to a second edition. 

The fund of thinking which this work contains is such, 
that almost every sentence of it may furnish a subject 
of long meditation. I am not satisfied if a year passes 
without my havmg read it through : and at every perusal. 
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my admiration of tlie mind which produced it is so highly 
raised, that 1 can scarcely believe that I had the honour 
of enioying the nitimiicy of such a man. 

I restrain myscll from quoting passages from this 
e.Kcellent work, or even relerrhig to them, because I should 
not know what to select, or, rather, what to oniil . I shall, 
however, transcribe one, as it shews how well he could 
state the arguments of those who believe in the appearance 
of departed .spirit.s ; a doctrine vv'hich it rs a mistake to 
suppose that he himself ever positively held : 

" If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) 
I will promise you safety ; there is no danger from the 
dead ; he that is once buried will be seen no more. 

" That the dead are seen no more, isaid Imlac.) I will 
not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent and 
unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nations There 
is no people, rude or learned, among whom apparitions 
of the dead are not related and believed. This opinion, 
which prevails as far as human nature is diliused, could 
become univensal only by its trutli : those that never 
heard of one another, would not have agreed in a tale 
which nothing but experience can make credible 'J'hat it 
is doubted by single cavillers, can very little weaken the 
general evidence ; and some who deny it with their 
tongues, confcs.s it by their lears.” 

It will be recollected, that during all this year he carried 
on his Idler and, no doubt, was proceeding, though 
slowly, in hi.s edition of Shakspeare. He. however, from 
that liberality which never faded, wlicii called upon to 
assist other labourers in literature, found time to translate 
for Mivs. Lennoxts EiiglisJi version of Brmnoy, " A Di.s- 
sertation on the Greek Comedy,’' and " The General 
Conclusion of the Book,” 

An enquiry into the state ot loreign countries was an 
object that seems at all times to have interested Johnson. 
Hence Mr. Newbery found no great difficulty in persuading 
him to write the Introduction to a collection of voyages 
and travels published by him under the title of ” The 
World Displayed ; ” the first volume of which appeared 
this year, and the remaining volumes in subsequent years. 

I would ascribe to this year the follow'ing letter to a 
son of one of his early friends at Lidifield, Mr. Josepli 
Simpson, Barrister, and authour of a tract entitled 
' 'Reflections on the Study of the Law.” 
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'■ To Joseph Simpson, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Your father's inexorability not only grieves but 
amazes me ; he is your father ; he was always accounted 
a wise man ; nor do I remember any thing to the disad- 
vantage of his good nature ; but in his refusal to assist 
you there is neither good nature, fatherhood, nor wisdom. 
It is the practice of good nature to overlook faults which 
have already, by the consequences, punished the delinquent. 
It is natural for a father to think more favourably than 
others of his children ; and it is always wise to give assistance, 
while a little help will prevent the necessity of greater. 

“ If you married imprudently, you miscarried at your 
own hazard, at an age when you had a riglit of choice. 
It would be hard if the man might not choose bis own wife, 
who has a right to plead before the Judges of his country. 

“ If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and in- 
conveniences, you are yourself to support them ; and, 
with the help of a little better health, you would support 
them and conquer them. Surely, that want which accident 
and sickness produces, is to be supported in every region 
ol liumanily, though here were neither friends nor 
fathers in the world. You have certainly from your 
father the highest claim of charity, though none of right : 
and therefore 1 would counsel you to omit no decent nor 
manly degree of importiinitv. Your debts in the whole 
are not large, and ol the whole but a small part is trouble- 
some. Small debts are like small shot ; they are rattling 
on every side, and can scarcely be escaped without a 
wound : great debts arc like cannon ; of loud noise, but 
little danger. You must, thcretore, be enabled to discharge 
petty debts, that you may have lei.sure, with security, 
to struggle with tlie rest. Neither the great nor little 
debts disgrace you. I am sure you have my esteem for 
the courage with wliich you contracted them, and the 
spirit with which you endure them. 1 wish my esteem 
could be of more use. I have been invited, or have invited 
myself to several parts of the kingdom; and will not 
incommode my dear Lucy by coming to Lichfield, while 
her present lodging is of any use to her. I hope, in a few 
days, to be at leisure, and to make visits. Whither I 
shall fly is matter of no importance. A man unconnected 
is at home every where ; unless he may be said to be at 
home no where. I am sorry, dear Sir, that where you have 
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parents, a man ol your merits should not have a home. 

I wish I could give it you. I am, my dear Sir, 

" Affectionately yours, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Oxford, 
ol which the following short charactcristical notice, in 
his own words, is preserved : — ”. . . is now making tea 
for me I have been in my gown ever smcc I came here. 
It was, at my first coming, quite new and handsome. 

I have swum thrice, which I had disused for many years. 

I have proposed to Vansittai't climbing over the wall, 
but he has refused me. And I have clapped my hands 
till they arc sore, at Dr. King’s speech.” 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, 
and been some time at sea, not pressed ashas been supposed, 
but with his own consent, it appears from a letter to John 
Wilkes, Esq,, from Dr. Smollett, that his master kindly 
interested himself m procuring his release Iroin a state of 
life of which Johnson always expressed the utmost abhor- 
rence. He said, “No man will be a sailor who has contrivance 
enough to get himself into a jail ; for being in a ship is being 
ill ajail, with the chanceofbeingdrowned.” Andatanother 
time, " A man in a jail lias more room, better food, and 
commonly better company.” The letter was as follows : 

■' Chelsea, March iS, 1759. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I AM again your petitioner, in behall of that great 
Cham ol literature, Samuel Johnson. His black servant, 
whose name is Francis Barber, has boon pressed on board 
the Stag Frigate, Captain Angel, and our lexicographer 
is in great distress. He says, the boy is a sickly lad, ol a 
delicate frame, and particularly subject to a malady in 
his throat, which renders him very unfit for his Majesty’s 
service. You know what matter of animosity the said 
Johnson has aga.inst you : and 1 dare say you desire no 
other opportunity of resenting it, than that of laying him 
under an obligation. He was humble enough to desire 
my assistance on this occasion, though he and 1 were never 
cater-cousins ; and I gave him to understand that I would 
make application to my friend Mr. Wilkes, who, perhaps, 
by his interest with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, might be 
able to procure the discharge of his lacquey. It would he 
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superfluous to say more on the subject, which I leave 
to your own consideration ; but I cannot let .slip this 
opportunity of declaring that I am, with the most inviol- 
able esteem and attachment, dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 

" T. Smollett.” 

Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted as a private 
gentleman, with most polite liberality, applied to his friend 
Sir George Flay, then one of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty ; and Francis Barber was discharged, 
as he has told me, without any wish of his own. He 
found his old master in Chambers in the Inner Temple, 
and returned to his service. 

In 1760 he wrote ” an Address ol the Painters to George 
III. on his Accession to the Throne of these Kingdoms,” 
which no monarch ever ascended with more sincere 
congratulations from his people. Two generations of 
foreign princes had prepared their minds to rejoice in 
having again a King, who gloried in being ” born a 
Briton.” He also wrote for Mr. Baretti the Dedication of 
his Italian and English Dictionary, to the Marquis of 
Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from Spain at the Court 
of Great-Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy with 
his Shakspeare ; for I can find no other piiblick composi- 
tion by him except an Introduction to the proceedings of 
the Committee lor cloatliing the French Prisoners ; one 
of the many proofs that he was ever awake to the calls 
of humanity ; and an account which he gave in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine of Mr. Tytler’s acute and able vindication 
of Mary, Queen of Scots. The generosity of Johnson's 
feelings shines forth in the following sentence : ” It has 
now been fashionable, lor near hall a century, to defame 
and vilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt and magnify 
the reign of Elizabetlr, The Stuarts have found few 
apologists, for the dead cannot pay for praise ; and who 
will, without reward, oppose the tide of popularity ? 
Yet there remains still among us, not wholly extinguished, 
a zeal for truth, a desire of establishing right in opposition 
to fashion.” 

In this year I have not discovered a single private letter 
written by him to any of Iris friends. It should seem, 
however, that he had at this period a floating intention 
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oi writing a history of the recent and wonderful successes 
of the British arms in all quarlcrs ol the glfibe ; for among 
his resolutions or memorandums, September i8, there is, 
" Send for books for Hist, ol War.” How much is it to be 
regretted that this intention was not fulfilled. 

I take this opportunity to relate the manner m which 
an acquaintance first commenced between Dr Johnson 
and Mr. Murphy. During the publication of “ The 
Gray's-Inn Journal,'' a periodical paper which was suc- 
cessfully carried in by Mr. Murphy alone, when a very 
young man, he happened to be in the country with Mr. 
Foote ; and having mentioned that he was obliged to go 
to London in order to get ready for the press one ol the 
numbers of that Journal, Foote said to him, ” You need 
not go on that account. Here is a French magazine, in 
which yon will find a very pretty oriental tale ; translate 
that, and send it to your printer.” Mr. Murphy having 
read the tale, was highly pleased with it, and followed 
Foote’s advice. When he returned to Town, this tale 
was pointed out to him in " The Rambler," from whence 
it had been translated into the Froncli magazine Mr. 
Murphy then waited upon Johnson, to explain this curious 
incident. His talents, Ulerature, and gentlemanlike 
manners, were soon perceived by Johnson, and a friend- 
ship was formed which was never broken. 

‘‘To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near 
S riLSBY. Lincolnshire 

” Dear Sir, 

‘‘You that travel about the world, have more materials 
tor letters, than I who stay at home ; and should, there- 
fore, write with frequency equal to your opportunities 
I should be glad to have all Englatvcl surveyed by you, 
if yon would impart your observations in narratives as 
agreeable as your last. Knowledge is always to bo wished 
to those who can communicate it well. While you have 
been riding and running, and seeing the tombs of the 
learned, and the camps of the valiant, I have only staid 
at home, and intended to do great things, whiclr I have not 
done. Beau went away to Cheshire, and has not yet found 
his way back. Chambers passed the vacation at Oxford. 

“ I am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation or 
curing of Mr. Langton’s sight, and am glad that the 
chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope, Mr. 
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Sharpe is ot opinion that the tedious maturation ot the 
cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it may be removed 
as soon as it is formed. This notion deserves to be con- 
sidered ; I doubt whether it be universally true ; but it 
it be true in some cases, and those cases can be distin- 
guished, it may save a long and uncomfortable delay. 

" Of dear Mrs. Langton you give me no account ; which 
IS the less friendly, as you know how highly I think oi her, 
and how much 1 interest myself in her health I suppose 
you told her of my opinion, and likewise suppose it was 
not followed ; however, 1 still believe it to be right. 

" Let me hear from you again, wherever you are, or 
whatever you are doing ; whether yon wander or sit still, 
plant trees or make Rttslics, play with your sisters or mii.se 
alone ; and in return 1 will tell you the success of Sheridan, 
who at this instant is playing Cato, and has ali'eady 
played Richard twice. He had more company the second 
than the first night, and will make 1 believe a good figure 
in the whole, though his faults seem to be very many ; 
some of natural dcficience, and some of laborious affec- 
tation, He has, I think, no power of assuming either 
that dignity or elegance which some men, who have 
little of either in common hie, can exhibit on the stage. 
His voice when .strained is unpleasing, and when low is 
not always heard He seems to think too much on the 
audience, and turns his face too often to the galleries. 

“ However, I wish him well : and among other reasons, 
because I like his w'lfe. 

“ Make haste to write to, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate servant, 
"Oct. 18, 1760." " Sam, Johnson. ’’ 

In 1761 Johnson appears to have done little He has 
still, no doubt, proceeding in his edition of Shakspeare ; 
but what advances he made in it cannot be ascertained. 
He certainly was at this time not active , for, in his 
scrupulous examination of himself on Easter eve, he 
laments, in his too rigorous mode of censuring his own 
conduct, that his life, since the communion of the pre- 
ceding Easter, had been " dissipated and useless.” 

Johnson had now for some years admitted Mr. Baretti 
to his intimacy ; nor did their friendship cease upon their 
being separated by Baretti’s revisiting his native country, 
as appears from Johnson’s letters to him. 
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" To Mu, JoSliWI IjAUIiXTI, AT Ml LAN. 

You reproach me very oltcn with parsimony ol 
writing ; but you may di.scover by tlie extent of my 
paper, that I clcKign to rocompcnco rarity by length. 
A bhort letter to a distant trieiid is, in my opinion, an 
insult like that of a slight bow or cursory salutation ; — 
a jiroot ot Linwilliiigiiess to do intich, even where there is 
a necessity of doing something Yet it must be remem- 
bered, that he who continues the same course ol life in 
the same place, will have little to tell. One week and one 
year are very like one another. The silent changes made 
by time are not always perceived ; and if they are not 
perceived, cannot be recounted. I have risen and lain 
down, talked and mused, while you have roved over a 
considerable part of Europe ; yet I have not envied my 
Baretti any of his pleasures, though, perhaps, I have envied 
others his company : and I am glad to have other nations 
made acquainted with the character of the English, by 
a traveller who has so nicely inspected our manners, and 
so successfully studied our literature. I received your 
kind letter from Falmouth, in which you gave me notice 
of your departure for Lisbon ; and another from Lisbon in 
which you told me, that you were to leave Portugal in a 
few days. To eiLlier ol these how could any answer be 
returned ? I have had a third from Tuvin, complaining 
that I had not answered the former. Your English style 
still continues in Us puritji and vigour, With vigour your 
genius will supply it ; but its purity must be con limied by 
close attention. To use two languages familiarly, and 
without contaminating one by the other, is very difficult ; 
and to use more than two, is hardly to be hoped. The 
praises which some have received for thoir multiplicity 
of languages, may be sufficient to excite industry, but 
can hardly generate confidence. 

“ I know not whether 1 can heartily rejoice at the kind 
reception which you have found, or at the popularity to 
which you are exalted. I am willing that your merit 
should be distinguished ; but cannot wish that your 
affections may be gained. 1 would have you happy where- 
ever you are ; yet I would have you wish to return to 
England. If ever you visit us again, yon will find the 
kindness of your friends undiminished. To tell you how 
many enquiries are made after you, would be tedious, 
or if not tedious, would be vain ; because yon may be 
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lolcl in a very few words, that all who knew yon wish yon 
well ; cind that all that you embraced at your departure, 
will caress you at your return ; therefore do not let 
Italian academicians nor Italian ladies drive us from your 
thoughts. You may find among us what you will leave 
behind, soft smiles and easy sonnets. Yet I shall not 
wonder if all our invitations should be rejected ; for 
there is a pleasure in being considerable at home, rvhicli 
i.s not easily resisted. 

“ By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you fulfilled, 

I know, the original contract : yet I would wish you not 
wholly to lose him from your notice, but to recommend 
him to such acquaintance as may best secure him from 
suffering by his own follies, and to take such general care 
botii of his safety and his interest as may come within 
your power. His relations will thank you for any such 
gratuitous attention : at least they will not blame you 
for any evil that may happen, whctlier they tfiank you 
or not for any good. 

" You know that we have a new King and a new Parlia- 
ment. Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert is a member. 
We were so weary of our old King, that we arc much pleased 
with his successor ; of whom we are so much inclined 
to hope great things, that most of us begin already to 
believe them. The young man is hitherto blameless ; but 
it would bo unreasonable to expect much from the im- 
maturity of juvenile years, and the ignorance of princely 
education. He has been long in the hands of the Scots, 
and has already favoured them more than the English 
will contentedly endure But, perhaps, he scarcely knows 
whom he has distinguished, or whom he has disgusted. 

“ The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition of 
pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of foreign 
academies. This year was the second exhibition. They 
please themselves much with the multitude of spectators, 
and imagine that the English School will rise in reputation. 
Reynolds is without a rival, and continues to add thousands 
to thousands, which he deserves, among other excellencies, 
by retaining his kindness for Baretti. This Exhibition 
has filled the heads of the Artists and lovers of art. Surely 
life, if it be not long, is tedious, since we are forced to 
call in the assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our time, 
of that time which never can return. 

“ I laiow my Baretti will not be satisfied witli a letter 
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in wliii-Ji I give liim no account ot myself : ycl what 
acoomil. shall I give him ? I have not, since the day ol 
Dur separation, sullerccl or clone any tiling considerable. 
Tlie only change in my way oi lile is, that 1 have fre- 
quented the theatre more than in former seasons. But 
1 have gone thither only to escape from myself. Wc ha,ve 
had many new farces, and the comedy called ' The Jealous 
Wife,’ which, though not written with much genius, was 
yet so well adapted to the stage, and so well exhibited 
by the actors, that it was crowded for near twenty nights, 

I am digressing from myself to the play-house ; but a 
barren plan must be filled with episodes. Of nqrself I 
have nothing to say, but that I have hitherto lived without 
the concurrence of my own judgement . yet I continue 
to flatter myself, that, when you return, you will find me 
mended. I do not wonder that, where the monastick 
life IS permitted, every order finds votaries, and every 
monastery inhabitants. Men will submit to any rule, by 
which tliey may bo exempted from the tyranny of caprice 
and of chance. They are glad to supply by external 
authority their own want of constancy and resolution, 
and court the government of others, when long experience 
has convinced them of their own inability to govern 
themselves. II I were to visit Italy, my curiosity would be 
more attracted by convents than by palaces ; though 1 
am afraid that I should find expectation in both places 
equally disappointed, and life in both places supported 
with impatience and quitted with reluctaiico, lhat it 
must be so soon quitted, is a powerful remedy against 
impatience ; but what shall free us from reluctiuico ? 
Those who have endeavoured to teach ns to die well, 
have taught few to die willingly ; yet 1 cannot but hope 
that a good life might end at last in a contented death. 

" You see to what a train of thought 1 am drawn by 
the mention of m 3 'self. Imt me now turn my attention 
upon you. I hope you take care to keep an exact journal, 
and to register all occurrences and observations ; lor 
your friends here expect such a book of travels as has 
not been often seen. You have given us good specimens 
in your letters from Lisbon. I wish you had stayed longer 
in Spain, forno country is less known to the rest of Europe ; 
but the quickness of your discernment must make amends 
for the celerity of your motions. He that knows which 
way to direct his view, sees much in a little time. 
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" Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to write 
to you ; and 1 may, perhaps, in time, get something to 
write : at least, you will know by my letters, whatever 
else they may have or want, that I continue to be 

" Your most affectionate friend, 
"[London] June 10, 1761." " Sam. Johnson.” 

The following letter, which, on account of its mtrinsick 
merit, it would have been unjust both to Johnson and the 
publick to have withheld, vva.s obtained for me by the 
solicitation of my friend Mr. Seward ; 

" To Dr. Staunton, (now Sir George Staunton, 
Baronet). 

“ Dear Sir, 

" 1 MAKE haste to answer your kind letter, in hope of 
hearing again from you before you leave us 1 cannot 
but regret that a man of your qualifications should find it 
necessary to seek an establishment in Guadaloupe, which 
if a peace should restore to the French, I shall think it 
some alleviation of the loss, that it must restore likewise 
Dr. Staunton to the English. 

" It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of our 
time is necessarily to be spent upon the care of living, and 
that we can seldom obtain ease in one re.spect but by resign- 
ing it in another ■ yet I suppose vve are by this di.spensation 
not le.ss happy in the whole, than if the .spontaneous bounty 
of Nature poured all that vve want into our hands. A few, 
if they were left thus to themselves, would, perhaps, 
spend their time in laudable pursuits ; but the greater 
part would prey upon the quiet of each other, or, in the 
want of other objects, would prey upon themselves. 

" This, however, is our condition, which we must 
improve and solace as we can ; and though we cannot 
choose always our place of residence, we may m every 
place find rational amusements, and possess in every 
place the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

" In America there is little to be observed except natural 
curiosities The new world must have many vegetables 
and animals with which philosophers are but little 
acquainted. I hope you will furnish yourself with some 
books of natural history, and some glasses and other 
instruments of observation. Trust as little as you can 
to report ; examine all you can by your own senses, 1 
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do not doubt but you will be able to add much to knowledge, 
and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild nations Irust to simples ; 
and, perhaps, the Peruvian bark is not the only speciQck 
which those extensive regions may afford us. 

" Wherever you are, and whatever be your fortune, 
be certain, dear Sir, that you carry with you my kind 
wishes ; and that whether you return hither, or stay in 
the other hemisphere, to hear that you are happy will 
give pleasure to. Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" June I. 1762 ” “ Sam. Johnson.” 

A lady having at this time solicited him to obtain the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s patronage to have her son 
sent to the University, one of those solicitations which 
are too frequent, where people, anxious for a particular 
object, do not consider propriety, or the opportunity which 
the persons whom they solicit have to assist them, he 
wrote to her the following answer ; with a copy of which 
1 am favoured by the Reverend Dr. Farmer, Master of 
Ema.nuel College, Cambridge. 

'' Madam, 

" I HOPE you will believe that my delay in answering 
your letter could proceed only from my unwillingness to 
destroy any hope that you had formed, Hope is itself a 
species of happiness, and, perhaps, the chief happiness 
which this world affords : but, like all other pleasures 
immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope must be 
expiated by pain ; and expectations improperly indulged, 
must end in disappointment. If it be asked, what is the 
improper expectation which it is dangerous to indulge, 
experience will quickly answer, that it is such expectation 
as is dictated not by reason, but by desire ; expectation 
raised, not by the common occurrences of life, but by 
the wants of the expectant ; an expectation that requires 
the common course of things to be changed, and the general 
rules of action to be broken. 

“ When you made your request to me, you should have 
considered. Madam, what you were asking. You ask me 
to solicit a great man, to whom I never spoke, for a young 
person whom I had never seen, upon a supposition which 
I had no means of knowing to be true. There is no reason 
wh}r, amongst all the great, I should chuse to supplicate 
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the Archbishop, nor why, among all the possible objects 
of his bounty, the Archbishop should chuse your son. 1 
know. Madam, how unwillingly conviction is admitted, 
when interest opposes it ; but surely. Madam, you must 
allow, that there is no reason why that should be done by 
me, which every other man may do with equal reason, 
and which, indeed, no man can do properly, without some 
very particular relation both to the Archbishop and to 
you. If I could help you in this exigence by any proper 
means, it would give me pleasure ; but this proposal is so 
very remote from usual methods, that I cannot comply- 
with it, but at the risk of such answer and suspicions as 
I believe you do not wish me to undergo. 

" I have seen your son this morning ; ho seems a pretty 
youth, and will, perhaps, find some better friend than I 
can procure him ; but though he should at last miss the 
University, he may still be wise, useful, and happy. 

" I am. Madam, 

'■ Your most humble servant, 

" June 8, 1762." “ Sam. Johnson." 

" To Mu. Joseph Baketti, at Milan. 

" Sir, London, July 20, 1762. 

" However justly you may accuse me lor want of 
punctuality in correspondence, 1 am not so far lost in 
negligence as to omit the opportunity of writing to you, 
which Mr. Beauclcrk's passage through Milan affords 
■ne. 

" 1 suppose you received the Idlers, and 1 intend that 
you shall soon receive Slialcspeare, that you may explain 
his works to the ladies of Italy, and tell them the story of 
the editor, among the other strange narratives with which 
your long residence in this unknown region has supplied 
you. 

" As you have now been long away, 1 suppose your 
curiosity may pant for some news of your old friends. Miss 
Williams and I live much as we did Miss Cotterel still 
continues to cling to Mrs. Porter, and Charlotte is now 
big of the fourth child. Mr. Reynolds gets six thousands 
a year. Levet is lately married, not without much sus- 
picion that he has been wretchedly cheated in his match. 
Mr. Chambers is gone this day, for the first time, the 
circuit with the Judges. Mr. Richardson is dead of an 
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apoplexy, and liis sccemd daugliler has married a 
merchant. 

“ My Tanity, or my kindness, makes me Hatter myself, 
that yon would rather hear ol me than ul those whom I 
have mentioned ; but of myself I have very little which I 
:aro to tell. Last winter 1 went down to my native town, 
where I found the streets much narrower and shorter than 
[ thought I had lelt them, inhabited by a, new race of 
people, to whom I was very little Imown. My play-fellows 
were grown old. and forced me to suspect that I was no 
longer young. My only remaining friend has changed his 
principle.s, and was become the tool of the predominant 
faction. My daughter-in-law, from whom I expected most, 
and whom I met with sincere benevolence, has lost the 
beamy and gaiety of youth, without having gained much 
of the wisdom of age. I wandered about lor five days, and 
took the first convenient opportunity of returning to a 
place, where, if there is not much happiness, there is, at 
least, such a diversity of good and evil, that slight vexa- 
tions do not fix upon the heart. 

“ I think in a few weelcs to try another excursion ; 
though to what end '' Let me know, my Barotti, wliat has 
been the result ol your return to your own country ; 
whether time has made any alteration for the belter 
and whether, when the first rapluies of salutation were 
over, you did not find your thoughts confessed their 
disappointment. 

" Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, when 
they have no greater occasions than the journey of a wit to 
his own town : yet such pleasures and such pains make up 
the general mass ol life ; and as nothing is little to liim 
that feels it with great sensibility, a mind able to see 
common incidents in their real state, is disposed by very 
common incidents to very serious conlomplaLions. Let 
us trust that a time will come, when the present moment 
shall be no longer irksome; when we shall not borrow all 
our happiness from hope, which at last is to end in dis- 
appointment. 

“ 1 beg that you will shew Mr. Beauclerk all the 
civilities which you have in your power ; for he has 
always been kind to me. 

“ I have lately seen Mi. Stratico, Professor of Padua, 
who has told me of your quarrel with an Abbot of the 
Celestine order ; but had not the particulars very ready 
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in his memory. Wlien you write to Mr. Marsili, lot him 
know that I remember him with kindness. 

“ May you, my Baretti. be very happy at Milan, or some 
other place nearer to. Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam, Johnson,” 

The accession of George the Third to the throne of these 
kingdoms, opened a new and brighter prospect to men of 
literary merit, who had been honoured with no mark of 
royal favour in the preceding reign. His present Majesty's 
education in this country, as well as his taste and bene- 
ficence, prompted him to be the patron ol science and the 
arts ; and early this year Johnson having been represented 
to him as a very learned and good man, without any 
certain provision, his Majesty was pleased to grant him 
a pension of three hundred pounds a year, The Earl of 
Bute, who was then Prime Minister, had the honour to 
announce this instance of his Sovereign's bounty, concern- 
ing which, many and various stones, all equally erroneous, 
have been propagated ; maliciously representing it as a 
political bribe to Johnson, to desert his avowed principles 
and become the tool of a government which he held to be 
founded in usurpation. 

Mr. Thomas Sheridan and Mr, Murphy, who then lived 
a good deal both with him and Mr. Wedderburne, told me, 
that they previously talked with Johnson upon this matter, 
and that it was perfectly understood by all parties that 
the pension was merely honorary. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
told me, that Johnson called on him after his Majesty’s 
intention had been notified to him and said he wished to 
consult his friends as to the propriety of his accepting this 
mark of the royal favour, after the definitions which he had 
given in his Dictionary ol pension and pensioners. He said 
he should not have Sir Joshua’s answ'er till next day, 
when he would call again, and desired he might think of 
it. Sir Joshua answered that he was clear to give his 
opinion then, that there could be no objection to his receiv- 
ing from the King a reward for literary merit , and that 
certainly the definitions in his Dictionary were not applic- 
able to him, Johnson, it should seem, was satisfied, tor 
he did not call again till he had accepted the pension, 
and had waited on Lord Bute to thank him. He then told 
Sir Joshua that Lord Bute said to him expressly, “ It 
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is not given you tor any thing you arc to do, but I'oi 
u'hat you have done ” 

Mr. Murphy and the late Mr Sheridan severally 
i.’oalcnded for the distinction of having been the first who 
mentioned to Mr. Wedderburne that Johnson ought to 
have a pension. When I spoke of this to Lord Lough- 
borough, wishing to know if he recollected the prime mover 
in the business, iie said “ All his friend.s assisted : ” and 
when 1 told him that Mr. Sheridan strenuously asserted 
his claim to it, his Lordship said, " He rang the bell." 
And it IS but just to add, that Mr Sheridan told me, that 
when he communicated to Dr. Johnson that a pension 
was to be granted him, he replied in a fervour of gratitude, 

" The English language does not afford me terms ade- 
quate to my feelings on this occasion. I must have re- 
course to the French. I am pinelri wdth his Majesty’s 
goodness." When I repeated this to Dr. Johnson, he did 
not contradict it. 

But I shall not detain my readers longer by any words 
of my own, on a subject on which I am happily enabled, 
by the favour of the Earl of Bute, to present them with 
w'hat Johnson himself wrote ; his lordship having been 
pleased to communicate to me a copy of the following 
letter to his late father, which does great honour both to 
the writer, and to the noble person to whom it is ad- 
dressed ■ 

" To ti-iE Right Honourable ii-ie Earl or Bute. 

" My Lord, 

" When the bills were yesterday delivered to me by Mr. 
Wedderburne, I was informed by him ol the future favours 
which his Majesty has, by your Lordship's recommendation, 
been induced to intend for me. 

" Bounty always receives part of its value from the 
manner in which it is bestowed ; your Lordship’s kindness 
includes every circumstance that can gratify delicacy, 
or enforce obligation. You have conferred your favours 
on a man who has neither alliance nor interest, who has 
not merited them by services, nor courted them by 
oliiciousness ; you have spared him the shame of solici- 
tation, and the anxiety of suspense, 

" What has been thus elegantly given, will, I hope, not 
be reproachfully enjoyed ; I shall endeavour to give your 
Lordship the only recompense which generosity clesires, — 
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the gratification ol fliiding that your benefits are not im- 
properly bestowed. I am, my Lord, 

" Your Lordship’s most obliged, 

" Most obedient, and most humble servant, 

" July 20, 1762.” " Sam. Johnson.” 

This year his friend. Sir Joshua Rejmolds, paid a visit 
of some weeks to his native country, Devonshire, in which 
lie was accompanied by Johnson, who was much pleased 
with this jaunt, and declared he had derived from it a 
great accession of new ideas. He was entertained at the 
scats of several noblemen and gentlemen in the west of 
England ; but the greatest part of this time was passed 
at Plymouth, where the magnificence of the navy, the ship- 
building and all its circumstances, afforded him a grand 
subject of contemplation. The Commissioner of the Dock- 
yard paid him the compliment of ordering the yacht to 
convey him and his friend to the Eddystone, to which they 
accorclingly sailed. But the weather was so tempestuous 
that they could not land. 

Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy of 
the following letter, in his own handwriting, from the 
original, which was found, by the present Earl of Bute, 
among his lather's papers. 

“ To THE Right Honourable the Earl of Bote. 

" My Lord, 

” That generosity by which 1 was recommended to 
the favour of his Majesty, will not be offended at a 
solicitation necessary to make that favour permanent 
and effectual. 

" The pension appointed to be paid me at Michaelmas 
I have not received, and know not where or from whom 
1 am to ask it. 1 beg, therefore, that your Lordship will 
be pleased to supply Mr. Wedderburne with such direc- 
tions as may be nece.ssary, which, I believe, liis friend- 
ship will make him think it no trouble to convey to 
me. 

“ To interrupt your Lordship, at a time like this, with 
such petty difficulties, is improper and unseasonable ; 
but your knowledge of the world has long since taught 
you that every man’s affairs, however little, are important 
to himself. Every man hopes that he shall escape neglect ; 
and, with reason, may every man, whose vices do not 
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preclude his claiiri, expect lavoiir Ivom that bcnciicence 
wluch has been extended to, 

“ My Lord, 

" Your Lordship’s 
" Most obliged, 

“ And 

“Temple Lane, “ Most humble servant, 

“Nov. 3, 1762.” “Sam. Johnson.” 

“ To Mr Joseph Barutti, at Milan 
Sir, London, Dec. 21, 1762 

You are not to suppose, with all your conviction of 
my idleness, that 1 have passed all this time without 
writing to my Baretti. I gave a letter to Mr. Beauclcrk, 
who in my opinion, and m Ins own, was hastening to Naples 
for the recovery of his health ; but he has stopped at 
Paris, and I know not when he will proceed. Langton 
is with him. 

“ I will not trouble you with speculations about peace 
and war. The good or ill success of battles and embassies 
extends itself to a very small part of domestick life : we 
all have good and evil, which we feel more sensibly than 
our petty part ol publick miscarriage or prosperity, I 
am sorry for your disappointment, with which you seem 
more touched than I should expect a man of your reso- 
lution and experience to have been, did 1 not know that 
general truths are seldom applied to particular occasions ; 
and that the fallacy of our self-love extends ilsclJ as wide 
as our interest or affections. Every man believes that 
mistresses are unfaithful, and patrons capricious ; Init he 
excepts his own mistress, and his own patron. We have 
all learned that greatness is negligent and contemptuous, 
and that in Courts life is often languished away in uii- 
gratified expectation ; but he that approaches greatness, 
or gllLLers in a Court, imagines that destiny has at last 
exempted him from the common lot 

” Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands 
have suffered, and thousands have surmounted ; but turn 
your thoughts with vigour to some other plan of life, and 
keep always in your mind, that, with due submission to 
Providence, a man of genius has been seldom ruined but 
by himself. Your Patron's weakness or insensibility will 
finally do you little hurt, if he is not assisted by your own 
passions. Of your love I know not the propriety, nor can 
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estimate the power ; but in love, as in every other passion 
of which hope is the essence, we ought always to remember 
the uncertainty of events. Tliere is, indued, nothing that 
so much .seduces leason from vigilance, as the thought of 
passing life with an amiable woman ; and if all would 
happen that a lover fancies, I know not what other terres- 
trial happiness would deserve pursuit. But love and mar- 
riage are different states Those who are to suffer the 
evils together, and to suffer often for the sake of one 
another, soon lose that tenderness of look, and tliat benev- 
olence of mind, which arose from the participation of 
unmingled pleasure and successive amusement. A woman, 
we are sure, will not be always fair ; vve are not sure she 
will always be virtuous ; and man cannot retain through 
life that respect and assiduity by wliicii he pleases for a' 
day or for a month. I do not, however, pretend to have 
discovered that life has any thing more to be desired than 
a prudent and virtuous marriage : therefore know not 
what counsel to give you. 

“ If you can quit your imagination of love and great- 
ness, and leave your hopes of preferment and bridal 
raptures to try once more the fortune of literature and 
industry, the way through France is now open. We 
flatter ourselves that we shall cultivate, with great 
diligence, the arts of peace ; and every man will be wel- 
come among us who can teach us any thing we do not 
know. For your part, you will find all your old friends 
willing to receive you. 

“ Re 3 aiolds still continues to increase in reputation and 
in riches. Miss Williams, who very much loves yon, goes 
on in the old way. Miss Cotterel is still with Mrs. Porter. 
Miss Charlotte is married to Dean Lewis, and has three 
children. Mr. Levet has married a street-walker. But the 
gazette of my narration must now arrive to tell yon, that 
Bathurst went physician to the army and died at the 
Havannah. 

" I know not whether 1 have not sent you word that 
Pluggins and Richardson are both dead When vve see 
oui enemies and friends gliding away befoie us, let us not 
forget that we arc subject to the general law of mortality, 
and shall soon be where our doom will be fixed tor ever. 

“ I pray God to bless you, and am, Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Write soon ” “ Sam. Johnson ” 
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This is to me a memorable year , lor m it 1 had the 
happiness to obtain the acquaintance ot that cxtraorcimai-y 
man whose memoirs I am now writing , an acquaintance 
which I shall ever esti'em as one ol the most lorLunate 
I'.ircuinstances in my life. Though then but two-and- 
twen l:y, I had for .several years read his works with delight 
and instruction, and had the highest reverence for tlieir 
authour, whicli had grown up m 015^ fancy into a Irind 
of mysterious veneration, by figuring to myself a .state 
ol .solemn elevated abstraction, in which I supposed him 
to live in the immense metropolis of London. Mr. Gentle- 
man, a native of Ireland, who pa.ssed some years in 
Scotland as a player, and as an instructor in the English 
language, a man whose talents and worth -were depressed 
by misfortunes, had given me a representation of the 
figure and manner of Dictionary Johnson ! as he was 
then generally called ; and during my first visit to London, 
which was for three months in 1760, Mr, Derrick the 
poet, who was Gentleman’s friend and countryman, 
nattered me with hopes that he would introduce me to 
Johnson, an honour ot which I was very ambitious. 
But be never found an opportunity , which made me 
doubt that he had promised to do what was not in his 
power ; till jolmaon some years afterwards told me, 
" Derrick, Sir, might very well have introduced you. I 
had a kindness for Denfck, and am sorry he is dead." 

In the Slimmer of 1761 Mr. Thomas Sheridan wa.s at 
Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the English 
Language and Publick Speaking to large and respectable 
audiences, I was often in his company, and lieard 
him frequently expatiate upon Johnson's extraordinary 
knowledge, talents, and virtues, repeat his jDointed say- 
ings, describe his particularities, and boast of his being 
hi.s gue.st sometimes till two or three in the morning. 
At his house I hoped to have many ojipurtunites of 
seeing the sage, as Mr. Sheridan obligingly assured me 
I should not be disappointed. 

When 1 returned to London in the end ol 1762, to my 
surprise and regret I found an irreconcileable difference 
had taken place between Johnson and Sheridan. A pension 
of two hundred pounds a year had been given to Sheridan. 
Johnson, who, as has been already mentioned, thought 
slightingly ol Sheridan’s art, upon hearing that he was 
also pensioned, exclaimed, “ What ! have they given him 
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a pension ? Then it is time tor me to give up mine.” 
Whether this proceeded from a momentary indignation, 
as if it were an affront to his exalted merit that a player 
.should be rewarded in the same manner with him, or 
was the sudden effect oJ a fit of peevishness, it was un- 
luckily said, and, indeed, cannot be justified. Mr. Sheridan's 
pen.sion was granted to him not as a player, but as a sufferer 
in the cause of government, when he was manager of the 
Theatre Royal in Ireland, when parties ran high in 1753. 
And it must also be allowed that he was a man of literature, 
and had considerably improved the arts of reading and 
speaking with distinctness and propriety. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him re- 
peated his sarcasm to Mr. Sheridan, without telling him 
what followed, which was, that after a pause he added, 
" However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridan has a pension, 
for he is a very good man.” Sheridan could never forgive 
this hasty contemptuous expression. It rankled in his 
mind ; and though I informed him of all that Johnson 
said, and that he would be very glad to meet him amicably, 
he positively declined repeated offers which I made, and 
once went off abruptly from a house where he and 1 were 
engaged to dine, because he was told that Dr. Johnson was 
to be there. 

This rupture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of one 
of his most agreeable resources for amusement in his 
lonely evenings ; for Sheridan’s well-informed, animated, 
and bustling mind never suffered conversation to stagnate : 
and Mrs. Sheridan was a most agreeable companion to 
an intellectual man. Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who 
then kept a bookseller’s shop in Kussel-street, Covent- 
garden, told me that Johnson was very much his friend, 
and came frequently to Ins house, where he more than 
once invited me to meet him : but by some unlucky 
accident or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

At last, on Monday the i6th of May, when I was sitting 
in Mr. Davies's back-parlour, after having drunk tea 
with him and Mrs. Davies, Johnson unexpectedly came 
into the shop ; and Mr. Davies having perceived him 
through the glass-door in the room in which we were 
sitting, advancing towards us, — he announced his awful 
approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an actor in 
the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet on the 
appearance of his father's ghost, '* Look, my Lord, it 
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comes." I tound tliat I had a very peid'cet idea ol John 
son’s lignre, from the portrait of iiim painted liy Sir Joshua 
Reynolds soon after he had published his Dictionary, in the 
attitude of sitting ni his easy cha.ir in deep meditation : 
which was the first picture his friend did for him, which 
Sir Joshua very kindly presented to me, and from which 
an engraving has been made for this work Mr. Davies 
mentioned my name, and respectfully introduced me to 
him. I was much agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice 
against the Scotch, of which 1 had heard much, 1 said to 
Davies, " Don't tell where 1 come from." — " From 
Scotland,” cried Davies, roguishly. " Mr. Johnson, (said 
I) 1 do indeed come from Scotland, but 1 cannot help it.” 

I am willing to flatter myself that I meant tliis as liglu 
pleasantry to soothe and conciliate him, and not as an 
humiliating abasement at the expence of my country. 
But however that might be. this speech was somewhat 
unlucky ■ for with that quickness of wit for which he was 
so remarkable, he seized the expression " come from 
Scotland,” which 1 used in the sense ol being of that 
country ; and, as if I had said that i had como away from 
it, or left it, retorted, " That. Sir, I find, is what a very 
groat many of your countrymen cannot help.” This stroke 
stunned me a good deal ; and when we liad sat down, I 
felt myself not a little embarrassed, and apprehensive 
of what might come next. He then addressed himself to 
Davies : " What do you think of Garrick ? He has rcfu.sed 
me an order for the play for Miss Williams, because he 
knows the house will be lull, and that an order would bo 
worth three shillings.” Eager to take any opening to got 
into converea.tion with him, 1 ventured to say, " O, Sir, 
I cannot think Mr Garrick would grudge such a triile to 
you," " Sir, (said he, with a stern look,) 1 have known 
David Garrick longer than you have done : and 1 know 
no right you Jiave to talk to me on the subject." Perhaps 
1 deserved this check , for it was rather presumptuous 
in me, an entire stranger, to express any doubt of the 
justice of his animadversion upon his old acquaintance and 
pupil. I now felt myself much mortified, and began to 
think, that the hope which I had long indulged of obtaining 
his acquaintance was blasted. And, in truth, had not my 
ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolution 
uncommonly persevering, so rough a reception might have 
cleten ed me for ever from making any further attempts 
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Fortunately, however, 1 remained upon the field not 
wholly dUcomlilod ; and was soon rewarded by hearing 
some of his conversation, ot which I preserved the following 
short minute, without marking the questions and obser- 
vations by which it was produced. 

People (he remarked) may be talcen in once, who 
imagine that an authour is greater in private li fe than other 
men. Uncommon parts require uncommon opportunities 
for their exertion. 

In barbarous society, superiority of parts is of real 
consequence Great stren.gtli or great wisdom is of much 
value to an individual But in more polished times there 
are people to do every thing for money ; and then there 
are a number of other superionlies, such as those of 
birth and fortune, and rank, that dissipate men's attention, 
and leave no extraordinary share of respect lor personal 
and intellectual superiority This is wisely ordered by 
Providence, to preserve some equality among mankind." 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour of 
his conversation, and regretted that 1 was drawn away 
from it by an engagement at another place I had, for 
a part of the evening, been left alone with him, and had 
ventured to make an observation now and then, which 
he received very civill)! ; so that 1 was satisfied that though 
there was a roughness in his manner, there was no ill-natiire 
in his disposition Davies followed me to the door, and 
when I complained to him a little of the hard blows which 
the great man had given me, he kindly took upon him to 
console me by saying, " Don’t be uneasy I can see he 
likes you very well," 

A few days afterwards I called on Davies, and asked 
him if he thought 1 might take the liberty of waiting on 
Mr. Johnson at his chambers in the Temple He said 1 
certainly might, and that Mr. Johnson would take it as a 
compliment So on Tuesday the 24th of May, after having 
been enlivened by the witty sallies of Messieurs Thornton, 
Wilkes, Churchill, and Lloyd, with whom I had passed the 
morning, I boldly repaired to Johnson. His Chambers 
were on the first floor of No. 1, Inner-Temple-lane 

Pie received me very courteously : but, it must be 
confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and morning 
dress, were sufSciently uncouth His brown suit of cloaths 
looked very rusty : he had on a little old shrivelled up- 
powdered wig, which was too small for liis head ; his shirt- 
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iicck and knees of bis breechc.s were lonse ; Ids Vdiiek wofsted 
stockings ill drawn nji ; and be had a pair of unhiickicd 
shoes Vjy way of slippers. But all tlrcbe slovenly ]iart,icii- 
larilics were lorgottcn the moment that he began to talk. 
Some gentlemen, whom 1 do nut recollect, were sitting 
with him ; and when they went away, 1 also rose ; but he 
said to me, “ Nay, don’t go.” — ” Sir, (said T), I am. afraid 
that 1 intrude upon you. It is benevolent to allow me to 
sit and hear you," He seemed pleased with this compli- 
ment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered, " Sir, 

I am obliged to any man who visits me ” — 1 have preserved 
the following short minute of what passed this day. 

“ Madness frequentiy discovers itsell merely by un- 
necessary deviation from the usual modes of the world. 
My poor friend Smart showed the disturbance of his mind, 
by falling upon his knees, and saying his prayers in the 
street, or in any other unusual place. Now although, 
rationally speaking, it is greater madness not to pray a.t 
all, than to pray as Smart did, I am afraid there are so 
many who do not pray, that their understanding is not 
called in question.” 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, 
wiio was confined in a mad-house, he had, at another time, 
the following conversation with Dr. Burney. — Burney. 

' How does poor Smart do. Sir ; is he likely to recover ? ” 
Johnson. ‘‘ It seems as if his mind had ceased to struggle 
with the disease: for he grow.s fat upon it." Burney. 
" Perhafis, Sir, that may be from want of exercise.” 
Johnson, ” No, Sir he has partly as much excrci.se as 
he used to have, for he clig.s in the garden. Indeed, before 
liis confinement, he used for exercise to wall;' to the ale- 
house ; but he was earned back again. 1 dirl not think lie 
ought to be .shut up. His infirmities were not noxioms to 
society. He insisted on people praying with him ; and 
I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another 
charge was, that he did not love clean linen ; and 1 have 
no passion for it.” 

Talking of Garrick, he said, " He is the first man in the 
world for sprightly conversation.” 

When I rose a second time, he again pressed me to 
stay, which I did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four in 
the afternoon, and seldom came home till two in the 
morning. I took the liberty to ask if he did not think it 
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wrong to live tlins, and not make more use ol his great 
talents. He owned it was a bad habit. On reviewing, 
at the distance of many years, my journal of this period, 

I wonder how, at my first visit, I ventured to talk to him 
so freely, and that he bore it with so much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to 
favour me with his company one evening at my lodgings : 
and, as 1 took my leave, shook me cordially by tlie hand. 
It is almost needle.ss to add. that I felt no little elation 
at having now so happily establislied an acquaintance of 
which I had been so long ambitious. 

I did not visit him again till Monday, June 13, at which 
time I recollect no part of his conversation, except that 
when I told him I had been to see Johnson ride upon three 
horses, he said, " Such a man. Sir, should be encouraged ; 
for his performances shew the extent of the human, power 
in one instance, and thus tend to raise our opinion of the 
faculties of man. He shews what may be attained by 
persevering application ; so tliat every man may hope, 
that by giving as much application, although perhaps he 
may never ride three horses at a time, or dance upon a 
wire, yet he may be equally expert in whatever profession 
he has chosen to pursue.” 

He again shook me by the hand at parting, and asked 
me why I did not come oitener to him. Trusting that I was 
now in his good graces, I answered, that he had irot given 
me much encouragement, and reminded him of the check 
I had received from him at our first interview. " Poll, 
poh ! (said he, with a complacent smile,) never mind these 
things. Come to me as often as you can. I shall be glad 
to see you." 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the 
Mitre-tavern in Fleet-street, w'here he loved to sit up late, 
and I begged I might be allowed to pass an evening with 
him there soon, which he promised I should. A few days 
afterwards I met him near Temple-bar, about one o'clock 
in the morning, and asked him if he would then go to 
the Mitre. ” Sir, (said he) it is too late ; they won't let 
us in. But I'll go with you another night with all my 
heart.” 

A revolution ol some importance in niy plan ot life had 
just taken place ; for instead of procuring a commission 
in the foot-guards, which was my own inclination, I had 
in compliance with my father's wishes, agreed to study the 
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law, and was soon to set out lor Utrecht, to hear the lectures 
of an excellent Civilian in that University, and then to 
proceed on my travels Though very dc.sirous ol obtain- 
ing Dr. Johnson’s advice and instiuction.s on the mode of 
pursuing my studies, 1 wa.s at this time so occupied, shall 
1 call it ? or so dis.sipated, by the amusements ol London, 
that our next meeting was not till Saturday, June 25, 
when happening to dine at Clifton's eating-house, in 
Bntcher-row, 1 was surprised to perceive Johnson come 
in and take his seat at another table 

JoJinson had not observed that I was in the room. 1 
tollowed him, however, and he agreed to meet me in the 
evening at the Mitre. I called on him, and we went thither 
at nine. We had a good supper, and port wine, of which he 
then sometimes drank a bottle 

Finding him in a placid humour, and wishing to avail 
myself of the opportunity which I fortunately had of 
consulting a sage, to hear whose wisdom, 1 conceived, .in 
the ardour of youthful imagination, that men filled with 
a noble enthusiasm for intellectual improvement would 
gladly have resorted from distant lands ; — I opened my 
mind to him ingenuously, and gave him a little sketch of 
my lile, to which he was pleased to listen with great 
attention. 

I acknowledged, that though educated very strictly 
in the principles of religion, I had lor some time been 
misled into a certain degree of infidelity ; but that I was 
come now to a better way of thinJeing, and was fully 
satisfied ol the truth ol the Christian revelation, iJiough I 
was not clear as to every point consklerod to be orthodox. 
Being at all times a curious examiner ol the human mind, 
and pleased with an undisguised display ol what had passed 
in it, he called to me with warmth, " Give me your hand ; 
I have taken a liking to you.”- He then began to descant 
upon the force of testimony, and the little we could know 
of final causes ; so that the objections of, why was it so ? 
or why was it not so ? ought not to disturb us ; adding, 
that he himself had at one period been guilty of a temporary 
neglect of religion, but that it was not the result of argu- 
ment, but mere absence of thouglit. 

After having given credit to reports of his bigotry, 1 
was agreeably surprized when he expressed the following 
very liberal sentiment, whicli has the additional value 
of obviating an objection to our holy religion, founded 
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upon the discordant tenets ol Cliristians themselves ; 
“ For my part, Sir, I think all Christians, whether Papists 
or Protestants, agree in the essential articles, and that 
their differences are trivial, and rather political than 
religious." 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, " Sir, 1 make 
a distinction between what a man may experience by 
the mere strength of his imagination, and what imagina- 
tion cannot possibly produce. Thus, suppose I should 
think that I saw a foim, and heard a voice cr)', ' Johnson, 
you are a very wicked fellow, and unless you repent you 
will certainly be punished ; ’’ my own uiiworthiness is so 
deeply impressed upon my mind, that I might iniag»ie I 
thus saw and heard, and therefore 1 should not believe that 
an external communication had been made to me But if 
a form should appear, and a voice should tell me that a 
particular man had died at a particular place, and a 
particular hour, a iact which I had no apprehension of, 
nor any means of knowing, and this fact, with all its 
circumstances, should afterwards be unquestionably 
proved, I should, in that case, be persuaded that I had 
supernatural intelligence imparted to me,” 

Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and fair 
statement of Johnson’s way of thinking upon the question, 
whether departed spirits are ever permitted to appear in 
this world, or in any way to operate upon human life. He 
has been ignorantly misrepresented as weakly credulous 
upon that subject : and, theretore, though I feel an inclina- 
tion to disdain and Heat with silent contempt so foolish 
a notion concerning my illustrious friend, yet as 1 find it 
has gamed ground, it is necessary to refute it. The real 
fact then is, that Johnson had a very philosophical mind, 
and such a rational respect tor testimony, as to make 
him submit his understanding to what was authentically 
proved, though he could not comprehend why it was so 
Being thus disposed, he was willing to inquire into the 
truth of any relation of supernatural agency, a general 
belief of which has prevailed in all nations and ages But 
so far was he from being the dupe of implicit faith, that he 
examined the matter with a jealous attention, and no 
man was more ready to refute its falsehood when he had 
discovered it. 

Our conversation proceeded. " Sir, (said he) 1 am a 
friend to subordination, as most conducive to the happiness 
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of society. There is a reciprocal pleasure in governing and 
being governed." 

Dr, Goldsmith is one ol the first incn we now liavo as an 
autliour, and he is a very worthy man too. He has been 
loose in his principles, but he is coming right.” 

I mentioned Mallet’s tragedy of ” Elvira,” which had 
been acted the preceding winter at Drury-lane, and that 
the Honourable Andrew Erskme, Mr, Dempster, and my- 
self, had joined in writing a pamphlet, entitled ‘‘ Crilical 
Strictures " against it. That the mildness of Dempster’s 
disposition had, however, I'elented ; and he had candidly 
said, ” We have hardly a right to abuse this tragedy ; 
for bad as it is, how vain should either of us be to write one 
not near so good.” Johnson. ‘‘ Why no. Sir ; this is not 
just reasoning. You may abuse a tragedy, though you 
cannot write one. You may scold a carpenter who has 
made you a bad table, though you cannot make a table. 
It is not your trade to make tables.” 

When I talked to him of the paternal estate to which I 
was heir, he said, “ Sir, let me tell you, that to be a 
Scotch landlord, where you have a number of families 
dependent itpiou you, and attached to you, is, perhaps as 
high a situation as humanity can arrive at, A merchant 
upon the 'Change of London, with a hundred thousand 
pounds, is nothing ; an English Duke, with an immense 
fortune, is nothing: he has no tenants who consider 
themselves as under his patriarchal care, and who will 
follow him to the field upon an emergency,” 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had been 
formed upon what he had heard of tlie Highland Chiefs ; 
for it is long since a lowland landlord has been so cur- 
tailed in his feudal authority, that lie has little more in- 
fluence over his tenants than an Englisli landlord ; and 
of late years most of the Highland Chiefs have des- 
troyed, by means too well known, the princely power which 
they once enjoyed. 

I complained to him that 1 had not yet acquired much 
Imowledge, and asked his advice as to my studies. lie 
said, ” Don’t talk of study now. I will give you a plan ; 
hut it will require some time to consider of it.” ” It is 
very good in you (I replied,) to allow me to be with you 
thus. Plad it been foretold to me some years ago that I 
should pass an evening with the authour of the Rambler, 
how should I have exulted 1 ” What I then expressed 
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was sincerely from the heart. He was saltsfiecl that it 
was, and cordially answered, " Sir, I am glad we have 
met. 1 hope we shall pass many evenings and mornings 
too, together.” We finished a couple of bottles of poit, 
and sat till between one and two in the morning. 

As Dr. Oliver Goldsmith will frequently appear in this 
narrative, I shall endeavour to make my readers in 
some degree acquainted with his singular character He 
was a native of Ireland, and a contemporary with Mr, Burke 
at Trinity College, Dublin, but did not then give much 
promise of future celebrity. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with his 
name, though it was pretty generally known that one Dy 
Golds mith was the authour of “ An Enquiry into the present 
State of polite Learning in Europe,” and of " The Citizen 
of the VVorld,” a series of tetters supposed to be written 
from London by a Chinese. 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system oi any sort, so 
that his conduct must not be strictly scrutinized ; but 
his affections were social and generous, and when he had 
money he gave it away very liberally. His desire of ima- 
ginary consequence predominated over his attention to 
truth. Wlien he began to rise into notice, he said he had 
a brother who was Dean of Durham, a fiction so easily 
detected, that it is wonderful how he should have been 
so inconsiderate as to liazaid it. He boasted to me at this 
time of the power of his pen in commanding money, 
which I believe was true in a certain degree, though in 
the instance he gave he was tiy no means correct. He told 
me that he had sold a novel for four hundred pounds. 
This was liis ” Vicar of Wakefield.” But Johnson informed 
me, that he had made the bargain lor Goldsmith, and the 
price was sixty pounds. ” And, Sir (said he,) a sufficient 
price too, when it was sold ; for then the fame of GolclsmiLh 
had nut been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his 
' Traveller ; ’ and the bookseller had such faint hopes of 
profit by his bargain, that he kept the manuscript by 
him a long time, and did not publish it till after the 
' Traveller ' had appeared. Then, to be sure, it was 
accidentally worth more money.” 

Mrs Piozzi and Sir John Hawkins have strangely mis- 
stated the history of Gold.smith’s situation and Johnson’s 
friendly interference, when this novel wa.s sold. I shall 
give it authentically from Johnson’s own exact narration : 

F 
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“ I received one morning ii message Irom poor Gold- 
smith that he was in great distress, and as it was not in 
his pon’er to conic to me. begging that 1 would come to 
him as soon as pc^ssiblc. I sent him a guinea, and promised 
to come to him directly. I accordingly went as soon as I 
was drest, and found that his landlady had arrested him 
tor his rent, at which he was in a violent passion. I 
perceived that he had already changed my guinea, and 
had got a bottle ol Madeira and a glass tieforc him, I 
put the cork into the bottle, desired he would be calm, and 
began to talk to him of the means by which he might be 
extricated. He then told me that he had a novel ready 
for the press, which he produced to me. I looked into it, 
and saw its merit ; told the landlady 1 should soon return, 
and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 
1 brought Goldsmith the money, and he discharged liis 
rent, not without rating his landlady in a high tone for 
having used him so ill.” 

My next meeting with Johnson was on Friday the ist oj 
July, when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped at the 
Mitre. I was before this time pretty well acquainted 
with Goldsmith, who was one of the brigiitest ornaments 
of the Johnsonian school. Goldsmith’s respectful attach- 
ment to Johnson was then at its height ; lor his own literary 
reputa,tion had not yet distinguished him so much as 
to exeke a vain desire of competition with his gi eat Master. 
He had increased my admiration ol the goodness of 
Johnson’s heart, by incidenlal remarks in the course of 
conversalion, such as, when I nieationed Mr. Level, 
whom lie entertained under his roof, ” He is poor and 
honest, which is recommendation cnoiigli to Johnson ; ” 
and wiien 1 wondered that he was very kind to a man oi 
whom I had heard a very bad character, ” He is now be- 
come miserable, and that insures tlie protection of 
Johnson.” 

Goldsmith attempting this evening to maintain, 1 sup- 
pose from an afiection of paradox, " that knowledge was 
not desirable on its own account, for it often was a source 
of unhappiness,” Johnson. " Why, Sir, that knowledge 
may in some cases produce unhappiness, I allow But, 
upon the whole, knowledge, per se, is certainly an object 
which every man would wish to attain, although, perhaps, 
he may not take the trouble necessary for attaining it.’ 

He talked very contemptuously of Churchill’s poetry, 
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observing, that '' it had a temporary currency, only from 
its audacity of abuse, and being filled with, living names, 
that it would sink into oblivion.” 1 ventured to hint that 
he was not quite a fair judge, as Churchill had attacked 
him violently. Johnson. " Nay, Sir, I am a very lair 
judge. He did not attack me violently till he found 1 did 
not like' his poetry , and his attack on me shall not prevent 
me from continuing to say what 1 think of him, from an 
apprehension that it may be ascribed to resentment. 
No, Sir, I called the fellow a blockhead at first, and I vidll 
call him a blockhead still However, 1 will acknowledge 
that I have a better opinion of him now, than 1 once 
had ; for he has shewn more fertility than I expected. 
To be sure, he is a tree that cannot produce good fruit ’ 
he only bears crabs. But. Sir, a tree that produces a great 
many crabs is better than a tree which produces only a 
few.” 

Let me here apologize tor the imperfect manner in which 
1 am obliged to exhibit Johnson’s conversation at this 
period In the early part of my acquaintance with him, 

I was so wrapt in admiration of liis extraordinary colloquial 
talents, and so little accustomed to his peculiar mode of 
expression, that I found it extremely difficult to recollect 
and record his conversation with its genuine vigour and 
vivacity, In progress of time, vi'hen my mind was, 
as it were, strongly impregnated with the Johneoniau 
cether, 1 could with much more facility and exactness, 
carry in my memory and commit to paper the exuberant 
variety of his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Miss Williams, as she was then called, 
though she did not reside with him in the Temple under 
his roof, but had lodgings in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
had so much of his attention, that he every niglit drank 
tea with her before he went home, however late it might be, 
and she always sat up for him. This, it may be fairly 
conjectured, was not alone a proof of his regard for her, 
but ot his own unwillingness to go into solitude, before 
that unseasonable hour at which he had habituated him- 
self to expect the oblivion of repose. Dr Goldsmith, being 
a privileged man, went with him this night, strutting 
away, and calling to me with an air of superiority, like 
that of an csoterick over an exoterick disciple of a sage 
of antiquity, " I go to see Miss Williams.” I confess, I 
then envied him this mighty privilege, of which he seemed 
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so proud ; but it was not long before I obtaijicd the same 
mark ol distinction 

Oil Tuesday the 5tli of July, I again visited Johnson. 

Talking ol London, ho observed, “ Sir, if you wish to 
have a just notion of the magniUide of this city, you must 
not be satisfied with seeing its great .streets and squares, 
but must survey the iummierahle little lanes and courts. 
It is not in the showy evolutions of buildings, but in the 
multiplicity of human habitations which are crowded 
together, that the wonderful immensitv of Loudon 
consists." 

On Wednesday, July 6, he was engaged to sup with me 
at my lodgings in Downing-street, WeslminsLer. But on 
the prececling night my landlord having behaved very 
rudely to me and some company who were with me, I 
had resolved 'not to remain another night in his house, 
i was exceedingly uneasy at the awkward appearance I 
supposed I should make to Johnson and the other gentle- 
man whom I had invited, not being able to receive them at 
home, and being obliged to order supper at the Mitre. 
] went to Johnson in the morning, and talked of it as of 
a serious distress. He laughed, and said, " Consider, Sir, 
how insignificant this will appear a twelvemonth hence." 
— Were this consideration to he applied to most ol the 
little vexatious incidents of life, by which our quiet is 
too often disturbed, it would prevent many painful 
sensations. 1 have tried it frequently with good cflect. 
" There is nothing (continued he) in this migliLy misfor- 
tune ' nay, we shall be better at the Mitre,” 

1 had a.s my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern. 
Dr, Johnson, Dr Goldsmith, Mr, Thomas Davies, Mr, 
Eccles, an Irish gentleman, for whose agrccalile company 
I was obliged to Mr Davies, and the Keverend Mr. John 
Ogilvie, who was desirous of being in company with my 
illnstrious friend, while 1, in my turn, was proud to have 
the honour of shewing one of ray countrymen upon what 
easy terms Johnson permitted me to live with him. 

Mr Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for the 
topick of Ins conversation the praises of his native country. 
He began with saying, that there was very rich land around 
Edinburgh. Goldsmith, who had studied physick there, 
contradicted this, very untruly, with a sneering laugh. 
Di.sconcertod a little by tills, Mr. Ogilvie then took a new 
ground, where, I suppose, he thought himself perfectly 
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safe ; for he observed, that Scotland had a great many 
noble wild prosirccts. Johnson. " I believe, Sir, yoii 
have a great many. Norway, too, ha.s noble wild pros- 
pects ; and Lapland is remarkable for prodigious noble 
wiki prospects. But, Sir, let me tell yon, the noblest 
prospect which a Scotchman ever sees, is the high road 
that leads him to England I " This unexpected and pointed 
sally produced a roar of applause. After all, however, 
those who admire the rude grandeur of Nature, cannot 
deny it to Caledonia. 

On Saturday, July 9, I found Johnson surrounded with 
a numerous levee, but have not preserved any part of his 
conversation. On the 14th we had another evening by 
ourselves at the Mitre. It happening to be a very rainy 
night, 1 made some common-place observations on tlm 
relaxation of nerves and depression of spirits which such 
weather occasioned ; adding, however, that it was good 
for the vegetable creation. Johnson, who, as we have 
already seen, denied that the temperature ol the air had 
any influence on the human frame, answered, with a smile 
of ridicule, “ Why, yes. Sir, it is good for vegetables, and 
for the animals who eat those vegetable.s, and for the 
animals who eat those animals.” This observation of 
Ills aptly enough introduced a good supper ; and I soon 
forgot, in Johnson's company, the inlluence of a moist 
atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, 
though I had all possible reverence for liim, I expressed 
a regret that I could not be so easy with my father, 
though he was not much older than Johnson, and certainly 
however respectable had not more learning and greater 
abilities to depress me. 1 asked him the reason of tins. 
Johnson. ” Why, Sir, I am a man ot the world. 1 live 
in the world, and I take, in some degree, the colour of 
the world as it moves along. Your lather is a Judge in a 
remote part of the island, and all his notions are taken 
from the old world. Besides, Sir, there must always be a 
struggle between a father and son, while one aims at 
power and the other at independence '' I said, I was 
afraid my father would force me to be a lawyer, Johnson. 
” Sir, you need not be afraid of his forcing you to be a 
laborious practising lawyer ; that is not in his power. 
For as the proverb says, ‘ One man may lead a horse to 
the water, but twenty cannot make him drink.’ He may 
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be displeased llial. yon are not vvhul lie wishes yon to bo ; 
blit tliat displeasure will not go lar H he insists only on 
your having as much law aa is necessary lor a man of 
property, and then endeavours to get yon into Parlia- 
ment, he is quite in the right.” 

Talking of those who denied the trutli oi Christianity', 
lie said, " it is always easy to be on the negative side 
It a man were novv to deny that there is .salt upon tlie table, 
yon could not reduce him to a.n absurdity. Come, let us 
try this a little fnrtlier, 1 deny tha.t Canada is taken, and 
I can support my denial by pretty good arguments. The 
French are a much more numerous people tlian we , and 
it IS not likely that they would allow us to take it. ‘ But 
the ministry have assured us, in all tlic formality of the 
Gazette, that it is taken.' — Very true. But the ministry 
have put us to an enormous expence by the war in 
America, and it is their interest to persuade us that we 
have got something for our money. — ' But the fact is 
confirmed by thousands ol men who were at the taking 
of it.' — Ay, but these men have still more interest in 
deceiving us Tlicy don't want that you should think the 
French have beat them, but they that have beat the 
French, Now suppose you should go over and find that 
it really is taken, that would only sa.tisly yourself; for 
when you come homo we will not believe you, Wc will 
say, you have liecn bribed — Yet, Sir. notwithstanding 
all these plausible obiections, vve have no doubt that 
Canada is really ours. Such is the weight of common 
testimony How much stronger are the evidences ol the 
Christiiin religion '> " 

" Idleness is a disease which must he combated ; But 1 
would not advise a rigid adherence to a parLicuIar plan 
ol study. 1 myself have never persisted in any jilan for 
two days together, A man ought to read just as inclination 
leads him ; for what he reads as a task will do him [itUe 
good A 5 'Oting man .should read live hours in a day, and 
so may acquire a great deal ol knowledge ” 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness had he now 
accustomed roe, that in the course of this evening I 
talked of the numerous reflections which had been thrown 
out against him on account of his having accepted a pen- 
Sion from his present Majesty. " Why, Sir, (said he, witli 
a hearty laugh,) it is a mighty foolish noise that they 
make. I have accepted of a pension as a reward which has 
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been thought duo to my literary merit : and now that I 
have this pension, I am the same man in every respect 
that I have ever been , 1 retain the same principles. It 
is true, that 1 cannot now curse (smiling) the Flouse of 
Hanover ; nor would it be decent for me to drink King 
James’s health in the wine that King George gives me 
money to pay for. But, Sir, I think that the pleasure 
of cursing the House of Hanover, and drinking King 
James’ health, are amply over balanced by three hundred 
pounds a year.” 

Fie advised me when abroad to be as much as 1 could 
with the Professors in the Universities, and with the 
Clergy ; for from tlieir conversation 1 might expect tlie 
best accounts of every thing in whatever country 1 should 
be, with the additional advantage of keeping my learning 
alive. 

It will be observed, that when giving me advice as to 
my travels. Dr. Johnson did not dwell upon cities, and 
palaces, and pictures, and shows, and Arcadian scenes. 
Fie was of Lord Essex’s opinion, who advises Ills kin.sman 
Roger Earl of Rutland, ” rather to go a hundred miles 
to speak with one wise man, than five miles to see a fair 
town.” 

1 described to him an impudent fellow from Scotland, 
who affected to be a savage, and railed at all established 
systems. Johnson. ” There is nothing surprizing in this, 
Sir He wants to make himself conspicuous. He would 
tumble in a hogstye, as long as you looked at him and 
called to him to come out But let him alone, never mind 
him, and he'll soon give it over.” 

1 added that the same person maintained that there 
was no distinction between virtue and vice. Johnson. 
” Why, Sir, if the fellow does not think as he speaks, he 
IS lying ; and I see not what honour he can propose to 
himsell from having the character of a l3iar. But if he 
does really think that there is no distinction between virtue 
and vice, why, Sir, when he leaves our houses let us count 
our spoons.” 

He recommended to me to keep a journal ol my Hie, 
lull and unreserved. He said it would be a very good 
exercise, and would yield me great satisfaction when the 
particulars were faded from my remembrance. I was 
uncommonly fortunate in having had a previous coin- 
cidence of opinion with him upon this subject, for 1 had 
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kept such a journal for .some time ; and it wa.s no small 
pleasure to me to have tins to tell him, and to receive hi.s 
appi'obatioii. He counselled me to keep it private, and 
said 1 might surd)’ have a friend who vv'oiild hum it in 
ca.se of my death. From this iialiit 1 have been enabled to 
give the workl so many anecdotes, which would otherwise 
liave been lust to posteidty. 1 mcnlioncfl that I was 
afraid I put into tny journal too many little incidents. 
Johnson. “ There is nothing. Sir, too little for so little a 
creature as man. It i.s by studying little things that we 
attain tlie great art of having as little misery and as much 
happiness as possible." 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on me, 
and was so much struck even with the imperfect account 
which I gave him of Dr. Johnson’s conversation, that to 
his honour be it recorded, when 1 complained that 
drinking port and sitting up late with him, affected my 
nerves for some time after, he said, " One had better be 
palsied at eighteen than not keep company with such a 
man." 

Mr. Level this day showed me Dr. Johnson’s library, 
which was contained in two garrets over his Chambers, 
where Lmtot, son of the celebrated bookseller of that 
name, had formerly his warehouse. I found a jiiimbcr of 
good books, but very dusty and in great confusion. The 
floor was strewed witli manuscript leaves, in Jobn.son's 
own hand-writing, which I beheld with a degree of venera- 
tion, supposing they perhaps might contain portions of 
the Rambler, or of Rassclas. I ob.scrved an apparatus for 
chymical experiments, of which Johnson was all his life 
very fond. The place seemed to be very favourable for 
retirement and meditation. Johnson told me, that he 
wont up thither without mentioning it to his servant when 
he wanted to study, secure from interruption ; for he 
would not allow his servant to say he was not at home when, 
lie really was. " A servant's strict regard for truth, (said 
he) must be weakened by such a practice, A philosophei 
may know that it is merely a form of denial ; but few 
servants are such nice distinguishers. If I accustom a 
servant to tell a lie lor me, have I not reason to apprehend 
that he will tell many lies for himselj." I am, however, 
satisfied that every servant, of any degree of intelligence, 
understands saying his master is not at home, not at all 
as the affirmation of a fact, but as the customary words. 
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intimating that his master wishes not to be seen ; so that 
there can be no bad effect from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Giuvias, Cornwall, wlio 
had been my intimate friend for many years, had at this 
time cha,mbers in Farrar's-buildings, at the bottom of 
Inner Temple-lane, which he kindly lent me upon my 
quitting my lodgings, he being to return to Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. I found them particularly convenient for 
me. as they were so near Dr. Johnson’s. 

On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Dempster, 
and my uncle Dr. Boswell, who happened to be now in 
London, supped with me at these Chambers. Johnson. 
" Pity is not natural to man. Children are always cruel. 
Savages are always cruel. Pity is acquired and improved 
by the cultivation of reason. We may have uneasy 
sensations for seeing a creature in distress, without pity ; 
for we have not pity unless we wish to relieve them. When 
I am on my way to dine with a friend, and finding it late 
have bid the coachman make haste, if I happen to attend 
when he whips his horses, I may feel unpleasantly that the 
animals are put to pain, but 1 do not wish him to desist. 
No, Sir, I wish him to drive on.” 

Rousseau's treatise on the inequality ol manidnd was 
at this time a fashionable topicU. It gave rise to an obser- 
vation by Mr. Dempster, that tlie advantages ol fortune 
and rank were nothing to a wise man, wlio ought to value 
only merit. Johnson. ” If man were a savage, living 
in the woods by liimself, this might be true ; but in civil- 
ized society we all depend upon each other, and our 
happiness is very much owing to the good opinion ol 
mankind. Now, Sir, in civilized society, external advan- 
tages make us more respected. A man with a good coat 
upon his back meets with a better reception than he who 
has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse this, and say wliat is 
there in it ? But that will avail you nothing, for it is a 
part of a general system. Pound St. Paul’s church into 
atoms, and consider any single atom , it is, to be sure, 
good for nothing ; but, put all these atoms together, 
and you have St. Paul’s church. So it is with human feli- 
city, which is made up of many ingredients, each of which 
may be shewn to be very insignificant. In civilized society, 
personal merit will not serve you so much as money ivill. 
Sir, you may make the experiment. Go into the street, 
and give one man a lecture on morality, and another q 
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shilling, and see whicli will respect 51011 most. 11 57011 wish 
only to support nature, Sir William Petty fixes 57our 
allowance at three puiincls a year ; but a.s times arc much 
altered, let us call it six ponmls This sum will fill your 
beil5', shelter you i'lom the w'ealher, and even get you a 
strong lasting coat, supposing it to be made of good bull’s 
hide. Now, Sir, all beyond this is artificial, and is desired 
in order to obtain a greater degree of respect from our 
fellow-creatures And, Sir, il six hundred pounds a year 
procure a man more consequence, and, of course, more 
happiness than six ponnd.s a year, the same proportion will 
hold as to six thousand, and so on, as far as opulence can 
be carried Perhaps he who has a large fortune may not 
be so happy as he who has a small one ; but that must 
proceed from other causes than from his having the 
large fortune ; for, cesiens paribus, he who is rich in 
a civilized society, must be happier than he who is poor ; 
as riches, if properly used, (and it is a man's own fault 
ii they are not,) must be productive of the highest advan- 
tages. Money, to be sure, of itself is of no use ; for its 
only use is to part with it. Rousseau, and all those who 
deal in paradoxes, are led away by a childish desire of 
novelty When I was a boy, 1 used always to choose the 
wrong Side of a debate, because most ingenious things. 
that is to say, most new tilings, could be said upon it 
Sir, there is nothing for whicli you may not muster up 
more plausible arguments, than those which arc urged 
against wealth and other external advantages. Why, 
now, there is stealing, why should it be thought a crime ? 
When we consider by' what unjust methods property has 
been olteii acquired and that what was unjustly got it 
must be unjust to keep, where is the harm in one man's 
taking the property of another from him ? Besides, Sir, 
when we consider the bad use that many people make of 
their property, and how much better use the thief may 
make of it, it may be defended as a very allowable practice. 
Yet, Sir, the experience of mankind has discovered stealing 
to be so very bad a thing, that they make no scruple 
to hang a man for it. When 1 was running about this town 
a very poor fellow, 1 was a great arguer for the advantages 
ol poverty ; but 1 was, at the same time, very sorry to 
be poor. Sir, all the arguments which are brought to 
represent poverty as no evil, shew it to be evidently a 
great evil. You never find people labouring to convince 
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you that you may live very happily upon a plentiful 
fortune. — So you hear people talking how miserable a King 
must be ; and yet they all wish to be in his place,” 

I said, 1 considered distinction of rank to bo of so much 
importan ce in civilized society, that if I were asked on the 
.same day to dine with the first Duke in England, and with 
the first man in Britain for genius, 1 should hesitate which 
to prefer. Johnson ” To be sure. Sir, if you were to dine 
only once, and it were never to be known where you 
dined, you would choose rather to dine with the first man 
for genius ; but to gain most respect, you should dine with 
the first Duke in England. For nine people in ten that 
you meet with, would have a higher opinion of you for 
having dined with a Duke ; and the great genius himself 
would receive you better, because you had been with the 
great Duke.” 

He took care to guard hiinsell against any possible 
suspicion that his settled principles ol reverence for rank 
aiicl respect for wealth were at all owing to mean or inter- 
ested motives ; tor he asserted his own independence as a 
literary man. “No man (said he) who ever lived by litera- 
ture, has lived more independently than 1 have done ” 
He said he had taken longer time than he needed to have 
done in composing his Dictionary He received our 
compliments upon that great work with complacency, 
and told us that the Academy della Crusca could scarcely 
believe that it was done by one man 

At night, Mr, Johnson and I supped in a private room 
at the Turk's Head coffee-house, in the Strand. " I en- 
courage this house (said he,) for the mistress ol it is a good 
civil woman, and has not much business.” 

” Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people ; because, 
in the first place, I don't like to think myself growing old. 
In the next place, young acquaintances must last longest, 
il they do last ; and then, Sir, young men have more virtue 
than old men ; they have more generous sentiments in 
every respect. 1 love the young dogs of this age, they have 
more wit and humour and knowledge of life than we had ; 
but then the dogs are not so good scholars Sir, in my 
early years 1 read very hard. It is a sad reflection but a 
true one, that I knew almost as much at eighteen as I 
do now. My judgement, to be sure, was not so good ; 
but, I had all the facts. I remember very well, when I 
was at Oxford, an old gentleman said to me, ' Young man. 
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ply yOLir book diligenlly now, and acquire a stock ol know- 
ledge ; lor when years come upon yon, yon will find that 
poring upon books will be but an irksome task.' ” 

He mentioned to me now, lor the first time, that he 
liad been distrest by melancholy, and tor that reason had 
been obliged to fly from study and meditation, to the 
dissipating variety ol life. Against melancholy he recom- 
mended constant occupation of mind, a groat deal of 
exercise, moderation m eating and drinking, and especially 
to shun drinking at night. He .said melancholy people were 
apt to fly to intemperance lor rcliet, but that it sunk them 
much deeper in misery. He observed, that labouring men 
who work hard, and live sparingly, are seldom or never 
troubled with low spirits. 

He again insisted on the duty ol maintaining subordina- 
tion of rank. " Sir, I would no more deprive a nobleman 
of his re.spect, than of his money I consider myself as 
acting a part in the great system of society, and I do to 
others as I would have them to do to me, I would beliave 
to a nobleman as I should expect he would behave to 
me, were 1 a noblema.n and he Sam. Johnson. Sir, there 
is one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a great republican. 
One day when f was at her house, I put on a very grave 
countenance, and said to her, ‘ Madam, I am now become 
a convert to your way of thinking. I am convinced that 
all mankind are upon an equal footing ; and to give you 
an unquestionable proof, Madam, that I am in earnest, 
here is a very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, 
your footman ; f desire that he may be allowed lo sit 
down and dine with us.' I thus. Sir, shewed her the absur- 
dity of tlie levelling doctrine. She has never liked me since. 
Sir, your levellers wish to level down as far as themselves ; 
but they cannot bear levelling up to themselves. They 
would all have some people under them ; why not then 
have some people above them ? 

I spoke of Sir James Macdonald as a young man ol 
most diatinguished merit, who united the highest reputa- 
tion at Eton and Oxford, with the patriarchal spirit of a 
great Highland Chieftain. I mentioned that Sir James had 
said to me, that he had never seen Mr, Johnson, but he 
had a great respect for him, though at the same time it was 
mixed with some degree of terrour. Johnson. " Sir 
if he were to be acquainted with me, it might lessen 
both.” 
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The mcnlion of tliw gentleman led ns to talk of the 
Western Islands of Scotland, to visit which he expressed 
a wish that tlicn appeared to be a very roman tick fancy, 
which I little thouglit would be afterwards realised. He 
told me, that his father had put Martin’s account of 
tlifise islands into his hands when he was very young, and 
that he was highly pleased with it ; that he was particu- 
larly struck with the St. Kilda man's notion that the 
high church of Glasgow had been hollowed out of a rock ; 
a circumstance to which old Mr. Jolinson had directed 
his attention. He said, he would go to the Hebrides with 
me, when I returned from my travels, unless some very 
good companion should offer when I was absent, which 
he did not think probable: adding, "There are few 
people whom I take so much to, as you.” And when I 
talked of m5? leaving England, he said with a veiy affec- 
tionate air, " My dear Boswell, I should be very unhappy 
at parting, did I think we were not to meet again.” — I 
cannot too often remind my readers, that allhougli such 
instances of his kindness are doubtle.ss very flattering to 
me, yet I hope my recording them will be ascribed to a 
better motive than to vanity ; for they afford unquestion- 
able evidence of his tenderness and complacency, which 
some, while they were forced to acknowledge his great 
porvers, have been so strenuous to deny, 

On Tuesday, July 26 , 1 found Mr Johnson alone, ft was 
a very wet day, and 1 again complained of the disagreeable 
effects of such weather Johnson. " Sir, this is all 
imagination, whicli physicians encourage ; for man lives 
in air, as a fi.sh lives in water, .so that if the atmosphere 
press heavy from above, there is an equal resistance from 
below. To be sure, bad weather is hard upon people 
who are obliged to be abroad ; and men cannot labour 
so well in the open air in bad weather, as in good : but. 
Sir, a smith or a taylor, whose work is within doors, will 
surely do as much in rainy weather, as in fair. Some very 
delicate frames, indeed, may be affected by wet weather ; 
but not common constitutions.” 

We talked of the education of children ; and 1 asked 
him what lie thought was best to teach them first. John- 
son. " Sir, it is no matter what you teach them first, any 
more than what leg jmu shall put into your breeches first. 
Sir, you may stand disputing which is best to put in first, 
but in the mean time your breech is bare. Sir, while you 
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are considering which of two things you slinuld Lcacli your 
child first, another boy has learnt theni botli.” 

On Thursday, July 28, we again supped in private at 
the Turk's Head cottee-house. 

The conversation took a philosophical turn. Johnson. 
“ Human experience, which is constantly contradicting 
theory, is the great test of truth. A system, built upon the 
discoveries of a great many minds, is always of more 
strength, than what is produced by the mere workings of 
any one mind, wliich, of itself, can do little. There is not 
so poor a book in the world that would not be a prodigious 
efiort were it wrought out entirely by a single mind, with- 
out the aid ol prior investigators The French writers are 
superficial, because they are not scholars, and so proceed 
upon the mere power of their own mind.s ; and we see 
how very little power they have.” 

” As to the Christian Religion. Sir, besides the strong 
evidence which wo have for it, there is a balance m its 
favour from the number of great men who have been 
convinced of its truth, after a serious consideration of the 
question. Grotius was an acute man, a lawyer, a man 
accustomed to examine evidence, and he was convinced. 
Grotius was not a recluse, but a man of the world, who 
certainly had no bias to the side of religion. Sir Isaac 
Newton set out an infidel, and came to be a very firm 
believer.” 

He this evening again recommended to me to peram- 
bulate Spain. 1 said it would amuse him to get a letter 
from me dated at Salamancha. Johnson. “ I love the 
University ol Salamancha; for when the Spaniards weru 
in doubt as to the lawfulness of their conquering America, 
the University of Sakimaiicha gave it as their opniiun that 
it was not lawful. " He spoke this with groat emotion, and 
with that generous warmth which dictated the lines 111 Ins 
” London,” against Spanish encroachment. 

I again begged his advice as to my method ol study at 
Utrecht. ” Come, (said he) let us make a day of it. Let 
us go down to Greenwich and dme, and talk of it 
there.” The following Saturday was fixed lor this 
excursion. 

On Saturday, July 30, Dr Johnson and 1 look a sculler 
at the Temple-stairs, and set out for Greenwich. I asked 
him if he really thought a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
languages an essential requisite to a good education. 
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Johnson. "Most certainly. Sir; for those who know 
them have a very great advantage over those who do not. 
Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a difference learning makes 
upon people even in the common intercourses of life, which 
does not appear to be much connected with it." " And 
yet, (said I) people go through the world very well, and 
carry on the business of life to good advantage, without 
learning.” Johnson. " Why, Sir, that may be true in 
cases where learning cannot possibly be of any irse ; for 
instance, this boy rows us as well without learning, as if 
he could sing the song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who 
were the first sailors.” He then called to the boy, “ What 
would you give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts ? ” 

" Sir, (said the boy) 1 would give what 1 have.” Dr. 
Johnson then turning to me, ” Sir, (said ho) a desire of 
knowledge is the na.tural feeling of mankind ; and every 
human being, whose mind is not debauched, will be 
willing to give all that he has, to get knowledge,” 

We landed at the Old Swan, and walked to Billingsgate, 
where we took oars and moved smoothly along the silver 
Thames. It was a very fine day. We were entertained with 
the immense number and variety of ships that were lying 
at anchor, and with the beautiful country on each side 
of the river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great success which 
those called Methodists have. Johnson. " Sir, it is owing 
to their expres.sing themselves in a plain and familiar 
manner, which is the only way to do good to the common 
people, and which clergymen of genius and learning ought 
to do from a principle of duty, when it is suited to their 
congregations , a practice, for which they will be praised 
by men of .sense. To insist against drunkenness as a crime, 
because it debases reason, the noblest faculty of man, 
would be of 110 service to the common people ; but to 
tell them that they may die in a fit of drunkenness, and 
show them how dreadful that would be, cannot fail to 
make a deep impression. Sir, when your Scotch clergy 
give up their homely manner, religion will soon decay in 
that country ” Let this observation, as Johnson meant 
it, be ever remembered. 

I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson at 
Greenwich, which he celebi'ates in his ” London ” as a 
favourite scene. I had the poem in my pocket, and read 
the lines aloud with enthusiasm ; 
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" On Thames’s banks in silent LhoiigliL we stood, 

Where Greenwich smiles u[xm tlie silver flood : 

Pleas'd witli the seat wliicli gave Eliza birth, 

Wc kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth.” 

He remarked that the structure of Greenwich hospital 
was too magnificent for a place ot charity, and that its 
parts were too much detached, to make one great whole. 

Afterwards he entered upon the business of the day 
which was to give me Ins advice as to a course of study. 
And here I am to mention with much regret, that niy 
record of what he said is miserably scanty. I recollect 
with admiration an animating blaze of eloquence, which 
roused every intellectual power in me to the highest 
pitch, but must have dazzled me so much, that my memory 
could not preserve the substance of his discourse ; for the 
note which I find of it is no more than this ; — ” He ran 
over the grand scale of human knowledge ; advised me 
to select some particular branch to excel in, but to acquii e 
a little of every kind.” The defect of my minutes will be 
fully supplied by a long letter upon the subject, whicli he 
favoured me with, after I had been some lime at Utrecht, 
and which my readers will have the pleasure to peruse in 
its proper place. 

We walked in the evening in Greenwich Park. He asked 
me I suppose, by way of trying my disposition, " Is not 
this very fine ? ” Having no exquisite relish of the 
beauties of Nature, and being more delighted with " the 
busy hum of men,” I answered, “ Yes, Sir ; but nut equal 
to Fleet-street.” Johnson. " You are riglit. Sir.” 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up llie river, 
in our return to London, was by no means so pleasant ns 
in the morning ; for the night air was so cold that it made 
me shiver. 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least 
aS'ected by the cold, scolded me, as if my shivering had 
been a paltry effeminacy, saying, " Why do you shiver ? ” 
Sir William Scott, of the Commons, told me, that when he 
complained of a head-ach in the post-chaise, as they 
were travelling together to Scotland, Johnson treated 
him in the same manner ; “ At your age, Sir, I had no 
head-ach.” 

We concluded the day at the Turk’s Head coffee-house 
very socially. He was pleased to listen to a particular 
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account which 1 gave him oi my lamily, and ol its liere- 
ditary estate. He took delight in hearing my descrip- 
tion oi the romantick scat of my ancestors. “ I must be 
there, Sir, (said he) and we will live in the old castle ; and 
if there is not a room in it remaining, we will build one.” 

I was highly flattered, but could scarcely indulge a hope 
that Auchinleck would indeed be honoured by Ins presence, 
and celebrated by a description, as it attenvards was. in 
his '' Journey to the Western Islands.” 

After we had again talked of my setting out for Holland, 
he said, ‘‘ I must see thee out of England ; I will accom- 
pany you to I-Iarwich.” 1 could not find words to express 
what t felt upon this unexpected and very great mark of 
his affectionate regard. 

On Tuesday, August 2, (the day of my departure from 
London having been fixed for the 5th.) Dr. Johnson did me 
the honour to pass a part of the morning with me at my 
Chambers. He said, that " he always felt an inclination to 
do nothing.” I observed; that it was strange to think that 
the most indolent man in Britain had written the most 
laborious work. The English Dictionary 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged man, 
and was carried by him in the evening to drink tea with 
Miss Williams, whom, though under the misfortune of 
having lost her sight, 1 found to be agreeable in conver- 
sation ; for she had a variety of literature, and expressed 
herself well ; but her peculiar value was the intimacy in 
which she had long lived with Johnson, by which she was 
well acquainted with his habits, and knew how to lead him 
on to talk. 

After tea he carried me to what he called his walk, 
which was a long narrow paved court in the neighbourhood, 
oveishadowed by some trees. There we sauntered a con- 
siderable time ; and I complained to him that my love of 
London and of his company was such, that I shrunk almost 
irom the thought of going away even to travel, which is 
generally so much desired by young men. He roused me 
by manly and spirited conversation. He advi.sed me. 
when settled in any place abroad, to study with an eager- 
ness after knowledge, and to apply to Greek an hour every 
day ; and when I was moving about, to read diligently the 
great book of mankind. 

I must not omit to mention that he this year wrote 
" The Life of Ascham," and the Dedication to the Earl of 
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Shaftesbury, prefixed to the edition of tliat writer's English 
works, published by Mr Bciinct 

On Friday, August 5, \vc sot out early in the morning 
in the Harwich stage-coach. A fat elderly gen lie worn an, 
and a young Dutchina,n, seemed the most inclined among 
us to conversation. At the inn where we dined, the gentle- 
woman said that she had done hei best to educate her 
children ; and, particularly, that she had never suffered 
them to be a moment idle Johnson. “ 1 wish, Madam, 
you would educate me too ; for 1 have been an idle fellow 
all my hie.” "I am sure. Sir, (said she) you have not been 
idle.” Johnson. " Nay, Madam, it is very true ; and that 
gentleman there, (pointing to me,) has been idle. He was 
idle at Edinburgh His father sent him to Glasgow, where 
lie continued to be idle. He then came to London, where 
he has been very idle ; and now he is going to Utrecht, 
where he will be as idle as ever.” 1 asked him privately 
how he could expose me so. Johnson. ” Poll, poh ! 
(said he) they knew nothing about you, and wiil ihink ol it 
no more." Though by no means niggardly, his attention 
to what was generally right was so minute, that having 
observed at one of the stages that I ostentatiously gave 
a shilling to the coachman, when the custom was for each 
passenger to give only six-pence, lie took me aside and 
scolded mo, saying that what I had done would make the 
coachman dissatisfied with all the rest of the passengers 
who gave him no more than his due. 

At supper this night he talked o( good eating with 
uncommon satislaction. ” Some people (.said he) have a 
foolish way ol not minding, or pretending not to mind, 
what they eat. For my part I mind my belly very 
studiously, and very carclully ; lor I look upon it, that 
he who does not mind his belly, will hardly mind any thing 
else.” 

His practice, indeed, 1 must acknowledge, may be con- 
sidered as casting the balance ol his ditlerent opinions 
upon this subject ; ior I never knew any man who relished 
good eating more than he did. When at table, he was 
totally absorbed in the business of the moment ; his 
looks seemed ri vetted to his plate ; nor would he, unless 
when in very high company, say one woz'd, or even pay the 
least attention to what was said by others, till he had 
satisfied his appetite : which was so fierce, and indulged 
with such inteuseness, that while in the act of eating, the 
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veins ot his ioreliead swelled, and generally a strong 
perspiration was visible. To those whose sensations were 
delicate, this could not but be disgusting : and it was 
doubtless not very suitable to the character of a philoso- 
pher, who should be distinguished by self-command But 
it must bo owned, that Johnson, though he could be rigidly 
abstemious, was not a temperate man either in eating or 
drinking. He could refrain, but he could not use moder- 
ately. He told me, that he had fasted two days without 
inconvenience, and that he had never been liungry but 
once They who beheld with wonder how much he eat 
upon all occasions, when his dinner was to his taste, could 
not easily conceive what he must have meant by hunger , 
and not only was he remarkable for the extraordinary 
quantity which he eat, but he was, or aflected to be, a 
man of very nice discernment in the science of cookery. He 
used to descant critically on the dishes which had been 
at table where he had dined or supped, and to recollect 
very minutely what he had liked. When invited to dine, 
even with an intimate friend, he was not pleased if some- 
thing better than a plain dinner was not prepared ior him. 

I have heard him say on such an occasion, " This was a 
good dinner enough, to be sure : but it was not a dinner 
to ask a man to." On the other hand, he was wont to 
express, with great glee, his satisfaction when he had been 
entertained quite to Ins mind. One day when he had dined 
with his neighbour and landlord, in Bolt-court, Mr. Allen, 
the printer, whose old housekeeper had studied his 
taste in every thing, he pronounced this eulogy ; " Sir, we 
could not have had a bettor dinner, had there been a 
Synod oj Cooks ” 

While we were left by ourselves, after the Dutchman 
had gone to bed, Dr. Johnson talked of that studied 
behaviour which many have recommended and practised. 
He disapproved ol it ; and said, " I never con.sidered 
whether I should be a grave man, or a merry man, but 
just let inclination, for the time, have its course," 

Next day we got to Harwich, to dinner ; and my passage 
in the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys being secured, and my 
baggage put on board, we dined at our inn by ourselves. 
I happened to say, it would be terrible if he should not 
find a speedy opportunity of returning to London, and be 
confined in so dull a place Johnson. " Don't, Sir, 
accusto2»7 yourself to use big words for little matters. It 
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would Hot be temhle, t-hoiigb I loerc to be detained some 
time here. ' 

Wg went and looked at the chiirch, and haviiig gone 
into it, and walked up to the alltir, John.son, whose piety 
W'as con.stant and fervent, sent me to my knec.s, saying, 
" Now that you aio going to leave your native country, 
recommend yourself to the protection of your Creator 
and Redeemer.” 

My revered friend -walked down with me to the beach, 
where we embraced and parted with tenderness, and 
engaged to correspond by letters. 1 said, " 1 liope. Sir, 
you will not forget me in my absence.” Johnson ‘‘ Nay, 
Sir, it is more likely you should forget me, than that I 
should forget you." As the vessel put out to sea, I kept 
my eyes upon him lor a considerable time, while he re- 
mained rolling his majestic frame in his usual manner , and 
at last 1 perceived him walk back into the town, and he 
disappeared. 

Utreciit seeming at first very dull to me, alter the 
animated scenes ot London, my spirits were grievously 
affected ; and I wrote to Johnson a plaintive and des- 
ponding letter, to which he paid no regard. Afterwards, 
when 1 liad acquired a firmer tone of mind, I wrote him 
a second letter, expressing much anxiety to hoar Irom him. 
At length 1 received the following epistle, which was of 
important service to me, and, 1 trust, will bo so to many 
others. 

" A Mr. Mr. Boswell, a la Courde 1‘ Emporc-ur, Utrecht, 
” Dear Sir, 

” You are not to think youraell torgoLten, or criminally 
neglected, that you have had yet no letter Irom me. I 
love to see my friends, to hear from them, to talk to them, 
and to talk of tliem ; but it is not without a considerable 
effort of resolution that I prevail upon myself to write. 
I woidd not, ho'vever, gratify my own indolence by the 
omission of any important duty, or any office of real 
kindness. 

“ To tell you that 1 am or am not well, tliat 1 have or 
have not been in the country, that 1 drank your health 
in the room in which we last sat together, and that your 
acquaintance continue to speak of you with their former 
kindness, topicks with which those letters are commonly 
filled which are written only for the sake of writing, 1 
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seldom shall think worth communicating ; but if I can 
have it in my power to calm any harassing disquiet, to 
excite any virtuous desire, to rectify any important opinion, 
or fortify any generous resolution, you need not doubt 
but I sliall at least wish to prefer the pleasure of gratifying 
a friend much less esteemed than yourself, before the 
gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whether I shall easily 
arrive at an exact punctuality of correspondence, I 
cannot tell. I shall, at present, expect that you will 
receive this in return for two which 1 have had from you. 
The first, indeed, gave me an account so hopeless of the 
state of your mind, that it harclly admitted or deserved 
an answer ; by the second I was much better pleased ; 
a.nd the pleasure will still be mci'eased by such a narrative 
of the progress of your studies, as may evince the con- 
tinuance ot an equal and rational application of your 
mind to some useful enquiry. 

" You will, perhaps, wish to ask, what study 1 would 
recommend. I shall not speak of theology, because it 
ought not to be considered as a question whether you 
sliall endeavour to know the will of God. 

" I shall, therefore, consider only such studies as we 
are at liberty to pursue or to neglect ; and of these 1 
know not how you will make a better choice, than by 
studying the civil law as your father advises, and the 
ancient languages, as you had determined for yourself ; 
at least resolve, while you remain in any settled residence, 
to spend a certain number of hours every day amongst 
your books. The dissipation of thought of which you com- 
plain, is nothing more than the vacillation of a mind 
suspended between different motives, and changing its 
direction as any motive gains or loses strength. If you 
can but kindle in your mind any strong desire, if you can 
but keep predominant any wish lor some particular e.xcel- 
lencc or attainment, the gusts of imagination will break 
away, without any effect upon your conduct, and com- 
monly without any traces left upon the memory. 

“ There !,urks, perhaps, in every human heart a desire 
of distinction, which inclines every man first to hope, 
and then to believe, that nature has given him something 
peculiar to himself. This vanity makes one mind nurse 
aversion, and anolh r actuate desires, till they rise by 
.art much above their original state of power : and as 
ahectation in time improves to habit, they at last tyrannise 
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ovci- him who at first encouraged tliciu only lor show. 
Every desire is a viper in the bosom, who, while he was 
chill, was harmloHS , but when warmth gave him strength, 
exerted it in poison. You know a gentleman, who, when 
first he set his toot in the gay world, as lie prepared 
lumsell to whirl in the vortex of pleasure, imagined a total 
indifference and universal negligence to be the most 
agreeable concomitants ol youth, and the strongest 
indication ol an airy temper and a quick apprehension, 
Vacant to every object, and sensible of every impulse, 
he thought that all appearance of diligence would deduct 
something from the reputation ol genius : and hoped that 
he should appear to attain, amidst all the ease of careless- 
ness, and all the tumult of diversion, that knowledge and 
those accomplishments which mortals oi the common 
fabrick obtain only by mute abstraction and solitary 
drudgery. He tried this scheme of life awhile, was made 
weary of it by' his sense and his virtue ; he then wished 
to return to his studies ; and finding long habits of idleness 
and pleasure harder to be cured than he expected, still 
willing to retain liis claim to some extraordinary preroga- 
tives, resolved the common consequences of irregufarity 
into an unalterablo decree of destiny, and concluded that 
Nature had originally formed him incapable ol rational 
employment. 

“ Lot all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be 
Lianished henceforward from your thoughts lor ever, 
Resolve, and keep your resolution ; choose, and pui.sue 
your choice. If you spend this clay in study, you will find 
yourself still more able to study to-morrow ; not that you 
are to expect that you shall at once obtain a complete 
victory Depravity is not very easily overcome. Resolu- 
tion will sometimes relax, and diligence will sometimes be 
interrupted : but let no accidental surjirise or deviation, 
whether short or long, dispose you to despondency. 
Consider these failings as incident to all mankind Begin 
again whore yon left off, and endeavour to avoid the 
seducements that prevailed over you before, 

“ This, my dear Boswell, is advice wliich, perhaps, ha.s 
been often given you, and given you without effect. But 
this advice, if you will not take from others you must 
take from your own reflections, if you purpose to do the 
duties of the station to vvhich the bounty of Providence 
has called you. 
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Let me have a long letter tiom yon as soon as yon can. 
1 hope you continue your Journal, and enrich il vvilh many 
observations upon the country in which you reside. It 
will be a lavoiir it you can get me any books in the Frisick 
language, and can enquire how the poor are maintained in 
the Seven Provinces, I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

"London, Dec. 8, 1763." 

Early in 17O4 Johnson paid a visit to the Langton 
tamily, at their seat of Langton in Lincolnshire, where 
lie passed some time, much to his satisfaction His friend, 
Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, did every thing 
in his power to make the place agreeable to so illustrious 
a guest ; and the elder Mr Langton and his lady, being 
fully capable of understanding his value, were not wanting 
in attention. He, however, told me, that old Mr. Langton, 
though a man of considerable learning, had so little allow- 
ance to make for his occasional “ laxity of talk," that 
because in the course of discussion he sometimes mentioned 
what might be said in favour of the peculiar tenets of 
the Romish church, he went to his grave believing him 
to be of that communion. 

Soon after his return to London, which was m February, 
was founded that Club which existed long without a 
name, but at Mr. Garrick’s funeral became distinguished 
by the title of The Literary Club. Sir Joshua Reynolds 
had the merit of being the first proposer ol it, to which 
Johnson acceded ; and the original members were. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Mr, Edmund Burke, Dr. 
Nugent, Mr Beauclerk, Mr Longton, Dr. Goldsmith, 
Mr. Cliamier, and Sir John Hawkins. They met at the 
Turks's Head, in Gerrard-street, Soho, one evening in 
every week, at seven, and generally continued their 
conversation till a pretty late hour This club has been 
gradually increased to its present number, thirty-five. 
After about ten years, instead of supping weekly, it was 
resolved to dine together once a fortnight during the 
meeting of Parliament Their original tavern having been 
converted into a private house, they moved first to 
Prince's in Sackville-street, then to Le Teller’s in Dover- 
street, and now meet at Parsloe's, St. James’s-street. 

Sir John Hawkins represents himself as a “ seceder " 
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from this society, ami assigns as the reason of his " with- 
drawing ” himself from it, that its late liours were incon- 
sistent with his domestick arrangemeuts. In this Jie is 
not accurate ; for the fact was, that he one evening 
a.ttacked Mr. Biirice, in so rude a manner, that all the 
company testified their displeasure ; and at their next 
meeting his reception was such, that he never came again. 

He is equally inaccurate with respect to Mr. Garrick, 
of whom he says, " he tnisted that the least intimation 
of a desire to come among us, would procure him a ready 
admission ; but in this he was mistaken. Johnson con- 
sulted me upon it ; and when I could find no objection 
to receiving him, exclaimed, — ‘ He will disturb us by his 
buffoonery ; ’ — and afterwards so managed matters, 
that he was never formally proposed, and, by consequence, 
never admitted.” 

In justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, I 
think it necessary to rectify this mis-statement. The 
truth is, that not very long after the institution of our 
club, Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it to Garrick. 
‘‘ I like it much, (said he,) I think I shall be of you,” 
When Sir Joshua mentioned this to Dr. Johnson, he was 
much displeased with the actor’s conceit. “ He’ll be of 
us, (said Johnson) how does he know we will permit 
him ? the first Duke in England has no right to hold such 
language.” However, when Garrickwas regularly proposed 
some time afterwards, Johnson, though he had taken a 
momentary offence at his arrogance, warmly and kindly 
supported him, and he was accordingly elected, was a most 
agreeable member, and continued to attend our meetings 
to the lime of hi.s death. 

In this year, except what he may have done in revising 
Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboured much in 
literature. He wrote a review of Grainger’s ” Sugar Cane, 
a Poem,” in the London Chronicle. He told me, that Dr. 
Percy wrote the greatest part of this review ; but, I 
imagine, he did not recollect it distinctly, for it appears 
to be mostly, if not altogether, his own. He also wrote in 
the Critical Review, an account of Goldsmith’s excellent 
poem, " The Traveller.” 

The ease and independence to which he had at last 
attained by royal mnnificonce, increased his natural 
indolence. In his ” Meditations,” hs thus accuses himself : 
” Good Friday, April 20, 1764 I have made no refonna- 
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tion ; I have lived totally uselass, more sensual in thonglil, 
and more addicted to wine and meat." And next morning 
he thus feelingly complains ; " My indolence, since my 
last reception of the sacrament, has sunk into grosser 
sluggishness, and my dissipation .spread into wilder neg- 
ligence. My thoughte have been clouded with sensuality ; 
and, except that from tire beginning of this year I have, 
in some measure, forborne excess of strong drink, my 
appetites have predominated over my reason. A kind 
of strange oblivion has overspread me, so that I know 
not what has become of the last year ; and perceive that 
incidents and intelligence pass over me without leaving 
any impression.” He then solemnly says, '' This is not the 
life to which heaven is promised : ” and he earnestly 
resolves an amendment 

It was his custom to observe certain days with a pious 
abstraction ; viz. New-year’s day, the day of his wife’s 
death. Good Friday, Easter-day, and his own birth-day. 
He this year says, “ I have now spent filty-five years in 
resolving ; having, from the earliest time almost that I 
can remember, been forming schemes of a belter life. 
I have done nothing. The need of doing, therefore, i.s 
pressing, since the time of doing is short. O God, gi’ant 
me to resolve aright, and to keep my resolutions, lor Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Amen,” Such a tenderness of conscience, 
such a fervent desire of improvement, will rarely be found. 
It is, surely, not decent in those who are hardened in in- 
difference to spiritual improvement, to treat this pious 
anxiety of Johnson with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very severe 
return of the hypochondriack disorder, which was ever 
lurking about him. He was so ill. as, notwithstanding his 
remarkable love of compan)', to be entirely averse to 
society, the most fatal symptom of that malady. Dr, 
Adams told me, that, as an old friend he was admitted to 
visit him, and that he found him in a deplorable state, 
sighing, groaning, talking to himself, and restlessly 
walking from room to room. He then used this emphatical 
expression of the misery which he felt ; " I would consent 
to have a limb amputated to recover my spirits.” 

He had another particularity, of which none of his 
friends even ventured to ask an explanation. It appeared 
to me some superstitious habit, which he had contracted 
early, and from which he had never called upon his reason 
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to disentangle lum. This was his anxious care to go out 
or in at a door or passage, by a certain number ol steps 
Ironi a certain point, or at least so as tliat eitlier Ids right 
or his leit loot, (I am not certain whicli,) should constantly 
make the first actual movement when he came close to the 
door or passage. Thus 1 conjecture . tor 1 have, upon 
innumerable occasions, observed liim suddenly stop, and 
then seem to count his steps with a deep earnestness ; 
and when he liad neglected or gone wrong in this sort ol 
magical movement, 1 have seen him go back again, put 
himself in a proper posture to begin the ceremony, and, 
having gone through it, break from his abstraction, walk 
briskly on, and join his companion. 

That the most minute singularities which belonged to 
him, and made very observable parts of his appearance 
and manner, may not be omitted, it is requisite to mention, 
that while talking or even musing as he sat in his chair, 
he commonly held liis head to one side towards his right 
shoulder, and shook it in a tremulous manner, moving his 
body backwards and forwards, and rubbing his left knee 
in the same direction, witli the palm of his hand. In the 
intervals of articulating he made various sounds with his 
mouth ; sometimes as il ruminating, or what is called 
chewing the cud, sometimes giving a hall whistle, some- 
times making his tongue play backwards from tlie roof ol 
his mouth, as if clucking like a lien, and sometimes pro- 
truding it against his upper gums in front, as if pronoun- 
cing quickly under his breath, loo, loo, too : all this 
accompanied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but more 
frequently with a smile. Generally wlien lie liad concluded 
a period, in the course ol a dispute, by wlrich tune he was 
a good deal exhausted by violence and vociferation, ho 
used to blow out lus breath like a whale. Tliis I suppose 
was a rebel to his lungs , and seemed in him to be a con- 
temptuous mode of expression, as if ho had made the 
arguments of his opponent fly like chaff before the 
wind. 

He was lor some time in the summer at Easton Maudit, 
Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Reverend Dr. Percy, 
now Bishop ol Dromore. Whatever dissatisfaction he 
felt at what he considered as a slow progress in intellectual 
improvement, we find that his heart was tender, and his 
affections warm, as appears from the following very 
kind letter ; 
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" To Joshua Reynolds, Esq. in Leicester-fielus, 
London 

” Dear Sir, 

I DID not hear ol your sickness till 1 heard likewise 
of your recovery, and tlierfore escaped that part of your 
pain, which every man must ted, to whom you are known 
as you are known to me. 

“ Having had no particular account ol your disorder, 
I know not in what state it has left you. If the amusement 
of my company can exhilarate the languor of a slow re- 
covery, I will not delay a day to come to you , for I knovv 
not how I can so effectually promote my own pleasure as 
by preserving you, in whom, if I should lose you, I should 
lose almost the only man whom 1 call a friend. 

" Pray, let me liear of you from yourself, or from dear 
Miss Reynolds. Make my compliments to Mr Mudge. 1 
am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate 

'■ And most humble servant, 

" Sam Johnson ” 

“ At the Rev. Mr. Percy's, at Easton 
MaucUt, Northamptonshire, (by 
Castle Ashby,) Aug. 19. 1764.' 

Early m the year 1765 he paid a short visit to the 
University of Cambridge, with his friend Mr. Beauclerk. 
There is a lively picturesque account of his behaviour 
on this visit, in the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1785, 
being an extract of a letter from the late Dr. John Sharp. 
The two lollowing sentences are very ch aracteristical ; 
" He drank his large potations of tea with me, interrupted 
by many an indignant contradiction, and many a noble 
sentiment." — “ Several persons got into his company 
the last evening at Trinity, where, about twelve, he began 
to be very great ; stripped poor Mrs. Macaulay to the very 
skin, then gave her for his toast, and drank licr in two 
bumpers." 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupulous 
Christian humility, appear in his pious meditation on 
Easter-day this year. — “ I purpose again to partake of the 
blessed sacrament ; yet when I consider how vainly I have 
hitherto resolved at this annual commemorating ol my 
Saviour's death, to regulate my life by his laws, 1 am 
almost afraid to renew my resolutions." 
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The co]Jcliidin}< words arc very i'cma,rkablc, and shew 
that he laboured un<lcr a severe depression ol spirits. 
“ Since tlie last Easter, I have reformed no evil liabiL ; 
my time has been uiiprofitably sjrcnt, and seems as a 
dream that has left nothing behind. A[y meniorv gruivs 
confused, and I know 'iiul hum ihc days f>ass over me Good 
Lord, deliver me 1 ’’ 

No man was more graleinlly sen.sible ot any kindness 
done to him than Johnson. There is a little circumstance 
in his diary this year, which shews him in a very amiable 
light. 

" July d. t paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which he 
had tormerly lent me in my necessity, and for which Tetty 
expressed her gratitude.'' 

" July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more.” 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the same 
kindness to an old friend, which he had formerly received 
from him. Indeed Ins liberality as to money was very 
remarkable, The next article in his diary is, “ July i6th, 
I received seventy-five pounds. Lent Mr. Davies twenty- 
five.” 

Trinity College, Dublin, at this time surprised Johnson 
with a spontaneous compliment of the highest academical 
honours, by creating him Doctor of Laws. 

This unsolicited mark of distinction, conferred on so 
great a literary character, did much honour to the judge- 
ment and liberal spirit of that learned body. Johnson 
acknowledged the favour in a letter to Dr. Lcland, one of 
their number ; but I have not been able to obtain a copy 
of it. 

He appears this year to have been seized with a lem- 
porary fit of ambition, lor he had thoughts both of studying 
law, and of engaging in politicks. His ” Ih'aycr before the 
Study of Law ” is truly admirable : 

" Sept. 26, 17O5. 

"Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without whose 
help resolutions are vain, without whose blessing study is 
inefiectual ; enable me, if it be thy will, to attain such 
knowledge as may qualify me to direct the doubtful, and 
instruct the ignorant ; to prevent wrongs and terminate 
contentions ; and grant that I may use that knowledge 
which I shall attain, to thy glory and my own salvation, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen.” 
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This year was distiiiguislietl by his being introduced into 
the Taniily of Mr. Thrale, one of the most eminent brewers 
in England, and member of Parliament for the borough 
of Southwark, Johnson used to give this account of the 
vise of Mr. Thrale's father ; “ He worked at six shillings 
a week for twenty years in the great brewery, which aiter- 
ward.s was his own. The proprietor of it had an only 
daughter, who was mairied to a nobleman It was not 
fit that a peer should continue tlie business. On the old 
man's death, therefore, the brewery was to be sold. To 
find a purchaser tor so large a property was a difficult 
matter ; and, after some time, it was suggested, that it 
would be adviseable to treat with Thrale, a sensible, 
active, honest man, who had been employed in the house, 
and to transfer the whole to him lor thirty thousand 
pounds, security being taken upon the property. This was 
accordingly settled, in eleven years Thrale paid ilio pur- 
cliase-money. He acquired a large fortune, and lived to 
be a member of Parliament for Southwark. But what was 
most remarkable was the liberality with which lie used his 
riches. He gave his son and daughters the best education, 
The esteem which his good conduct procured him from the 
nobleman who had married his master’s daughter, made 
him to be treated ivith much attention ; and hi.s son, both 
at school and at the University of Oxlovd, associutecl with 
young men of the first rank His allowance from his 
father, after he left college, was splcnrhd ; not less than a 
thousand a year. This, in a man who liacl risen as old 
Thrale did, was a very extraordinary instance of generosity. 
He used to say, ' It this young dog does not liiid so much 
after I am gone as he expects, let him remember that he 
has had a great deal 111 my own lime.’ ” 

Tlic soil, though in aflhicnt circiimstaiice.s, had good 
sense enoiigli to carry 011 Ills lather's trade, which was of 
siicli extent, that I rcmeiiiher he once told me, he would 
not quit it for an annuity ol ten thousand a year ; " Not 
(said he,) that 1 get ten thousand a year by it, but it is 
an estate to a lamily,” Having left daughters only, the 
property was sold for the immense sum of one himdred and 
thirty-five tlioiisand pounds ; a magnificent proof of 
whal may be done by fair trade in a long period of time. 

Mr Thrale liad married Miss tlester Lynch Saliisbury, 
of good Welch extraction, a lady of lively talents, improved 
by education. That Johnson’s introduction into Mr 
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Thralc's Ja.mily, wliidi contribiited so miidi to the happi- 
ness ot Ins life, was owinj:; to her desire for his conversation, 
is a very probable and tlie general supposition ; but it is 
not the truth. Mr. Miirpliy, who was Ultimate with Mr. 
Thrale, having spoken very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was 
requested to make litem acqnainiccl. Tliis being mentioned 
to Johnson, he accepted of an invitation to dinner at 
Thrale’s, and was so much pleased with his reception, both 
by Ml' and Mrs Thrale, and they so much pleased with 
him, that his invitations to their house were more and 
more frequent, till at last he became one of the family, 
and an apartment was appropriated to him, both in then- 
house at Southwark and in their villa at Streatham. 

Johnson had a very sincere e.steem for Mr Thrale, as 
a man of excellent principles, a good scholar, well skilled 
ill trade, of a sound understanding, and of manners such 
as presented the character ol a plain independent English 
'Squire. As this iamily will frequently be mentioned in 
the course of the following pages, and as a false notion has 
prevailed that Mr. Thrale was inferiour, and in some 
degree insignificant, compared with Mrs, Thrale, it may 
be proper to give a true state of tlic case from the authority 
of JoJinson himself in his own words. 

" I know no man. (said he.) who is more master of bis 
wife and family than Thrale. If he but holds up a finger, 
he is obeyed, ft is a great mistake to suppose that she is 
above liira in literary attainments. She is more flippant ; 
but he has ten times her learning ; he is a regular scholar ; 
but her learning is that of a scliool-boy in one of the lower 
forma.’' My readers may naturally wish lor some repre- 
sentation of the figures of this couple, Mr. Thrale was 
tall, well proportioned, and stately. As for Miidnin, or 
my Mislress, by which epithets Johnson used to mention 
Mrs. Thrale, .she was short, plump and bri.sk. She has 
herself given us a lively view of the idea which Johnson 
ha.d of her person, on her appearing before him in a dark- 
colourcd gown : “ You little creatures should never wear 
those sort of clothes, however ; they are unsuitable in 
everyway, What 1 have not all insects gay colours ? ” Mr, 
Thrale gave his wife a liberal indulgence, both in the 
choice of their company, and in the mode of entertaining 
them. He understood and valued Johnson, without re- 
mission, from their first acquaintance to the day of his 
death, Mrs, Thrale was enchanted with Johnson’s 
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conversation for its own sake, and had also a very allowable 
vanity in appearing to be honoured with the attention of 
30 celebrated a man 

Nothing could be more iortiinate lor Johnson than this 
connection. He had at Mr. Thrale’s all the comforts and 
even luxuries of life : his melancholy was diverted, and 
his irregular habits. lessened by association with an agree- 
able and well-ordered family. He was treated with the 
utmost respect, and even affection. The vivacity of Mrs. 
Thrale’s literary talk roused him to cheerfulness and exer- 
tion, even when they were alone. But this was not often 
the case ; for he found here a constant succession of what 
gave him the highest enjoyment, the society of the 
learned, the witty, and the eminent in every way ; who 
were assembled in numerous companies ; called forth his 
wonderful powers, and gratified him with admiration, 
to which no man could be insensible. 

In the October of this year he at length gave to the 
world his edition of Shakspeare, which, if it had no other 
merit but that of producing Ins Preface, in which the 
excellencies and delects of that immortal bard are dis- 
pla 3 ied with a masterly hand, the nation would have had 
no reason to complain, A blind indiscriminate admiration 
of Shakspeare had exposed the British nation to the 
ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by candidly admitting 
the faults of his poet, had the more credit in bestowing on 
him deserved and indisputable praise ; and doubtless none 
of all his panegyrists have done him half so much honour. 
Their praise was like that of a counsel, upon his own side 
of the cause ; Johnson’s was like the giave, well considered, 
and impartial opinion of the judge, wliich falls from his 
lips with weight, and is received with reverence. What he 
did as a commentator has no small share of merit, liiough 
his researches were not so ample, and his investigations so 
acute as they might have been ; which we now certainly 
know tram the labours ol other able and ingenious criticks 
who have followed him. He has enriched his edition with 
a concise account of each play, and ol his characteristic k 
excellence. Many of his notes have illustrated obscurities 
in the text, and placed passages eminent for beauty in a 
more conspicuous light ; and he has, in general, exhibited 
such a mode of annotation, as may be beneficial to all 
subsequent editors, 

Mr. Burney having occasion to write to Johnson tor 
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some receipts lor subscriptions to Ins Shakspcarc, which 
Johnson iiatl omitted to ilelivcr when the money was paid, 
he availed hiniaell oi that opportunity of thanking Johnson 
for the great pleasure which he had received from the 
perusal of his Preface to Shakspeare ; which, although 
it excited much clamour against him at first, is now justly 
ranked among the most excellent of his wiitings. To this 
letter Johnson returned the following answer ; 

“To Charles Burney, Esq. in Poland-Street. 

“ Sir, 

“ 1 AM sorry that your kindness to me has brought upon 
you so much trouble, though you ha.vo taken care to abate 
that sorrow, by the pleasure which I receive from your 
approbation. 1 defend my criticism in the same manner 
with you. We must confess the faults of our favourite, to 
gain credit to our praise of his excellencies. He that claims, 
either in himself or for another, the honours of perfection, 
will surely injure the reputation which he designs to assist. 

“ Be pleased to make my compliments to your family, 
I am, Sir, “ Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 
■'Oct. 1(3, 1765.” "Sam. Johnson.’’ 

fn 1764 and 1765 it should seem that Dr. Johnson was so 
busily employed with his edition of Shakspeare, as to 
have had little leisure for any other literary exerlion, or, 
indeed, even for private correspondence. He did not favour 
me with a single letter for more than two years, lor which 
it will appear that he afterwards apologised. 

A My. Mr. Boswell, chez Mr. Waturs, Banguier,d Pans. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“ Apologies are seldom of any use. We will delay till 
your arrival the reasons, good or bad, which have made 
me such a sparing and ungrateful correspondent. Be 
assured, for the present, that nothing has lessened either 
the esteem or love with which I dismissed you at Harwich. 
Both have been increased by all that I have been told of 
you by yourself or others ; and when you return, you 
will return to an unaltered, and, f hope, unalterable 
friend. 

“ All that you have to fear from me is the vexation oi 
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disapi3ointing me. No man loves to frustrate expectations 
which have been formed in his favour ; and the pleasure 
which 1 promise myself from your journals and remarlcs 
IS so great, that perhaps no degree of attention or discern- 
ment will be sufficient to afford it, 

" Come home, however, and take your chance. I long to 
see you, and to hear you ; and hope that we shall not be 
so long separated again. Come home, and expect such 
welcome as is due to him, whom a wise and noble curiositjf 
has led, where perhaps no native of this country ever was 
before. 

' ' I have no news to tell you that can deserve your notice ; 
nor would I willingly lessen the pleasure that any novelty 
may give you at your return. I am afraid we shall find it 
difficult to keep among us a mind which has been so long 
feasted with variety. But let us try what esteem and 
kindness can effect. 

“ As your father's liberality has indulged you with so 
long a ramble, I doubt not but you will think his sickness, 
or even his desire to see you, a sufficient reason for hasten- 
ing your return. The longer we live, and the more we 
think, the higher value we learn to put on the friendship 
and tenderne.ss of parents and of friends. Parents we can 
have but once ; and he promises himself too much, who 
enters life with the expectation of finding many friends. 
Upon some motive, I hope, that you will be here soon ; and 
am willing to think that it will be an inducement to your 
return, that it is sincerely desired by, dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Johnson's Court, Fleet-street, 

January 14, 1766.” 

f returned to London in February, and found Dr, 
Johnson in a good house in Johnson’s court. Fleet-street, 
m which he had accommodated Miss Williams with an 
apartment on the ground floor, while Mr. Levett occupied 
hia post in the garret : his faithful Francis was still attend- 
ing upon him. He received me with much kindness. 

At night I supped with him at the Mitre Tavern, that 
we might renew our social intimacy at the original place 
of meeting. But there was now a considerable difference 
in his way of living. Having had an illness, in which he 
was advised to leave off wine, he had, from that period, 

G 
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continued to abstain from it, and drank only water, or 
lemonade. 

Dr. Johnson was very kind this evening, and said to 
me, " You have now lived five-and-twenty years, and you 
liave employed them well.” 

I talked of the mode adopted by some to rise in the world, 
by courting great men, and asked him whether he had ever 
submitted to it. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I never was near 
enough to great men, to court them. You may be pru- 
dently attached to great men. and yet independent. 
You are not to do what you think wrong ; and, Sir, you 
are to calculate, and not pay too dear for what you get. 
You must not give a shilling’s worth of court for sixpence 
worth of good. But if you can get a shilling’s worth of 
good for sixpence worth of court, you are a fool if you do 
not pay court." 

He said, “ If convents should be allowed at all, they 
should only be retreats for persons unable to serve the 
publick, or who have served it. It is our first duty to serve 
society ; and, after we have done that, we may attend 
wholly to the salvation of our own souls. A youthful 
passion for abstracted devotion should not be encouraged.” 

On his favourite subject of subordination, Johnson 
said, ” So far is it from being true that men are naturally 
equal, that no two people can be half an hour together, 
but one shall acquire an evident superiority over the 
other.” 

I mentioned the advice given us by philosophers, to 
console ourselves, when distressed or embarrassed, by 
thinking of those who are in a worse situation than 
ourselves. This, I observed, could not apply to all, for there 
must be some who have nobody worse than they are. 
Johnson ” Why, to be sure. Sir, there are ; but they 
don’t know it. There is no being so poor Eurcl so contemp- 
tible, who does not think there is somebody still poorer, 
and still more contemptibly.” 

As my stay in London at this time was very short, I 
had not many opportunities of being with Dr. Johnson ; 
but I felt my veneration for him in no degree lessened, 
by my having seen mvltorunt hominum mores si urhes. 
On the contrary, by having it in my power to compare 
him with many of the most celebrated persons of other 
countries, my admiration of his extraordinary mind was 
; corl and confirmed. 
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The roughness, indeed, which sometimes appeared in 
his manners, was more striking to me now, from my having 
been accustomed to the studied smooth complying habits 
of the Continent ; and I clearly recognised in him, not 
without respect for his honest conscientious zeal, the same 
indignant and sarcastical mode of treating every attempt 
to unhinge or weaken good principles 

Another evening Dr. Goldsmith and 1 called on him, 
with the hope of prevailing on him to sup with us at the 
Mitre. We found him indisposed, and resolved not to go 
abroad " Come then, (said Goldsmith,) we will not go to 
the Mitre to-night, since we cannot have the big man with 
us ” Johnson then called for a bottle of port, of which 
Goldsmith and I partook, while our friend, now a water- 
drinker, sat by us. Goldsmith “ I think, Mr. Johnson, 
you don't go near the theatres now. You give yourself 
no more concern about a new play, than if you had never 
had any thing to do with the stage.” Johnson ” Why, 
Sir, our tastes greatly alter. The lad does not care for the 
child’s rattle, and the old man does not care for the young 
man’s whore.” Goldsmith. " Nay, Sir ; but your Muse 
was not a whore. ” Johnson. " Sir, I do not think she was. 
But as we advance in the journey of life we drop some of 
the things which have pleased us ; whether it be that we 
are fatigued and don’t choose to carry so many things any 
farther, or that we find other things which we like better.” 
Boswell. ” But, Sir, why don’t you give us something 
in some other way ? ” Goldsmith ” Ay, Sir, we have a 
claim upon you.” Johnson. " No, Sir, I am not obliged 
to do any more. No man is obliged to do as much as he 
can do. A man is to have part of his life to him.self. II a 
soldier has fought a good many campaigns, he is not to be 
blamed, if he retires to ease and tranquillity. A physician, 
who has practised long in a great city, may be excused, if 
he retires to a small town, and takes less practice. 
Now, Sir, the good I can do by. my conversation bears the 
same proportion to the good I can do by my writings, that 
the practice of a physician, retired to a small town, does 
to his practice in a great city.” Boswell. “ But I wonder. 
Sir, you have not more pleasure in writing than ijt not 
writing.” Johnson. " Sir, you wiay wonder.” 

He talked of making verses, and observed, “ The great 
difficulty is, to know when you have made good ones. 
When composing, I have generally had them in my mind. 
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pciiiaps fifty at a time, walking up and down in my room ; 
and then 1 have written them down, and often, from lazi- 
ness, have written only half lines. 1 liave written a liunclred 
lines in a day. I remember, I wrote a hundred iincs of 
' The Vanity of Human Wishes ' in a day. Doctor, (turning 
to Goldsmith,) I am not quite idle ; I made one line t’other 
day; but I made no more.” Goldsmith. ” Let us hear 
it ; we’ll put a bad one to it.” Johnson. “ No, Sir ; I 
have forgot it.” 

Such specimens of the easy and playful conversation of 
the great Dr. Samuel Johnson are, I tliink, to be prized ; 
as exhibiting the little varieties of a mind so enlarged and 
so powerful when objects of consequence required its 
exertions, and as giving us a minute knowledge of his 
character and modes of thinldng. 

" To Bennht Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

” Dear Sir, 

" What your friends have done, that from your depar- 
ture till now nothing has been heard of you, none of us 
are able to inform the rest ; but as we are all neglected 
alike, no one thinks himself entitled to the privilege of 
complaint, 

" 1 should have known nothing of you or of Langton, 
from the time that clear Miss Langton left us, luicl not I 
met Mr. Simpson, of Lincoln, one day in the street, by 
whom I was informed that Mr. Langton, your Mamma, 
and yourself, bad been all ill, but that you were all re- 
covered. 

" That sickness .should suspend your correspondence, 1 
did not wonder ; but hoped that it would be renewed at 
your recovery. 

” Since you will not inform us where yon are, or how 
you live, I know not whether you desire to know any thing 
of us. However, I will tell yon that the club subsists ; 
but we have the loss ol Burke’s company since he has been 
engaged in publick business in which he has gained more 
reputation than perhaps any man at his [fir.st] appearance 
ever gained before. He made two speeches in the House 
for repealing the Stamp-act, which were publicldy com- 
mended by Mr. Pitt, and have filled the town with 
wonder. 

‘‘ Burke is a great man by nature, and is expected soon 
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to attain civil greatness I am grown greater too, for 1 have 
maintained the newspapers these many weeJes ; and what is 
greater still, I have risen every morning since new-year's 
day, at about eight : when I was up, I have indeed done 
but little ; yet it is no slight advancement to obtain lor 
so many hours more the consciousness of being. 

I wish you were in my new study ; I am now writing 
my fii'St letter in it. I think it looks very pretty about me 

" Dyer is constant at the club ; Flawkins is remiss : 

I am not over diligent. Dr. Nugent, Dr. Goldsmith, and 
Mr. Reynolds, are very constant. Mr. Lye is printing his 
Saxon and Gothick Dictionary ; all the club subscribes. 

“ You will pay my respects to all my Lincolnshire 
friends. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Most affectionately your’s, 
“March 9, 1766. “ Sam. Johnson " 

" Johnson's-court, Fleet-street." 

" To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilby, 
Lincolnshire. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ In supposing that 1 should be more than commonly 
affected by the death of Peregrine Langton, you were not 
mistaken ; he was one of those whom I loved at once by 
instinct and by reason. I have seldom indulged more hope 
of any thing than of being able to improve our acquain- 
tance to friendship. Many a time have I placed myself 
again at Langton, and imagined the pleasure with which I 
should walk to Partney in a summer morning ; but this 
is no longer possible. We must now endeavour to preserve 
what is left us, — his example of piety and ceconomy. 
I hope you make what enquiries you can, and write down 
what is told you. The little things which distinguish 
domestick characters are soon forgotten : if you delay 
to enquire, you will have no information ; if you neglect 
to write, information will be vain. 

“ His art of life certainly deserves to be known and 
studied. He lived in plenty and elegance upon an income 
which to many would appear indigent, and to most, scanty. 
How he lived, therefore, every man has an interest in 
knowing. His death, 1 hope, was peaceful ; it was surely 
happy, 

“ I wish I had written sooner, lest, writing now, I should 
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renew your grief ; but I would not forbear saying what 1 
liavc now said. 

“ Thi.s loss IS, 1 hope, the only mislotlune of a family to 
wliom no misfortune at all should happen, it my wishes 
could avert it Let me know how you all go on. Has Mr. 
Langton got him the little horse that I recommended ? 
It would do him good to ride about his estate in fine 
weather. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Langton. 
and to dear Miss Langton. and Miss Di, and Miss Juliet, 
and to every body else 

" The Club holds very well together. Monday is my 
night. I continue to rise tolerably well, and read more than 
I did. I hope something will yet come on it, I am. 
Sir, '■ Your most affectionate servant, 

"May lo, 1766, " Sam. Johnson.” 

" Johnson 's-court. Fleet-street.” 

It appears from Johnson’s diary, that he was this year at 
Mr, Thrale's, from before Midsummer till after Michaelmas, 
and that he afterwards passed a month at Oxford. He had 
then contracted a great intimacy with Mr. Chambers of 
that University, afterwards Sir Robert Chambers, one of 
the Judges in India. 

He published nothing this year in his own name ; but 
the noble dedication to the King, of Gwyn’s " London and 
Westminster Improved,” was written by him ; and he 
furnished the Preface, and several of the pieces, which 
compose a volume of Miscellanies by Mrs. Anna Williams, 
the blind lady who had an asylum in his house. Ct these, 
there are his “ Epitaph on Pliillips ; ” " Translation of a 
Latin Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer ; " “ Friendship, 
an Cde ; ” and, " The Ant,” a paraphrase from the Proverb, 
of which I have a copy in his own hand -writing ; and, from 

internal evidence, I ascribe to him, “ To Miss on 

her giving the Authour a gold and silk net-work Purse of her 
own weaving : ” and “ The happy Life .” — Most of the 
pieces in this volume have evidently received additions 
from his superiour pen, particularly " Verses to Mr. 
Richardson, on his Sir Charles Grandison ; ” “ The Excur- 
sion ; ” " Reflections on a Grave digging in Westminster 
Abbey." There is in this collection a poem, " Cn the death 
of Stephen Grey, the Electrician ; ” which, on reading it, 
appeared to me to be undoubtedly Johnson's. I asked Mrs. 
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Williams whether it was not his. “ Sir (said she, with some 
warmth,) I wrote that poem before I had the honour of 
Dr. Johnson's acquaintance ” I. however, was so much 
impressed with my first notion, that I mentioned it to 
Johnson, repeating, at the same time, what Mrs. Williams 
had said. His answer was, " ft is true. Sir, that she wrote 
it before she was acquainted with me ; but she has not 
told you that I wrote it all over again, except two lines.” 

" The Fountains,” a beautiful little Fairy tale in prose, 
written with exquisite simplicity, is one of Johnson's 
productions ; and I cannot withhold from Mrs. Thrale 
the praise of being the authour of that admirable poem, 
" The Three Warnings.” 

In February, 1767, there happened one of the most 
remarkable incidents of Johnson’s life, which gratified 
his monarchical enthusiasm, and which he loved to relate 
with all its circumstances, when requested by his friends. 
This was his being honoured by a private conversation with 
his Majesty, in the library at the Queen’s house. He had 
frequently visited those splendid rooms, and noble 
collection of books, which he used to say was more num- 
erous and curious than he supposed any person could have 
made in tlie time which the King had employed, Mr. 
Barnard, the librarian, took care that he should have every 
accommodation that should contribute to his ease and 
convenience, while indulging his literary taste in that 
place : so that he had here a very agreeable resource at 
leisure hours. 

His Majesty having been informed of his occasional 
visits, was pleased to signify a desire that he should be 
told when Dr. Johnson came next to the library. Accord- 
ingly, the next time that Johnson did come, as soon as he 
was fairly engaged with a book, on which while he sat 
by the fire, he seemed quite intent, IVIr. Barnard stole 
round to the apartment where the King was,^ and, in 
obedience to his Majesty’s commands, mentioned that 
Dr. Johnson was then in the library. His Majesty said 
he was at leisure, and would go to him : upon which Mr. 
Barnard took one of the candles that stood on the King’s 
table, and lighted his Majesty through a suite of rooms, 
till they came to a private door into the library, of which 
his Majesty had the key. Being entered, Mr, Barnard 
stepped forward hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still in 
a profound study, and whispered him, “ Sir, here is the 
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King,' Johnson started up, and stood still His 
Majesty approached him, and at once was courteously 
easy. 

His Majesty began by observing, tliat he understood he 
came sometimes to the library ; and then mentioned his 
ha.ving heard that the Doctor had been lately at Oxford, 
asked him if he was not fond of going thither To which 
Johnson answered, that he was indeed fond of going to 
Oxford sometimes, but was likewise glad to come back 
again. The King then asked him what they were doing at 
Oxford Johnson answered, he could not much commend 
their diligence, but that in some respects they were 
mended, for they had put their press under better regula- 
tions, and were at that time printing Polybius. He was 
then asked whether there were better libraries at Oxford 
or Cambridge He answered, he believed the Bodleian 
was larger than any they had at Cambridge ; at the same 
time adding, “ I hope, whether we have more books or 
not than they have at Cambridge, we shall make as good 
use of them as they do.” Being asked whether All-Souls 
or Christ-Church library was the largest, he answered, 
“ All-Sbuls library is the largest we have, except the Bod- 
leian." Ay, (said the King,) that is the publick library.” 

His Majesty enquired if he was then writing any thing, 
He answered, he was not, for he had pretty well told the 
world what he knew, and must now read to acquire more 
knowledge. The King, as it should seem with a view to 
urge him to rely on his own stores as an original writer, 
and to coittinue his labours, then said " I do not think 
you borrow much from any body.” Johnson said, ho 
thought he had already done his part as a writer ' ' 1 should 
have thought so too, (said the King,) it you had not written 
so well.” — -Johnson observed to me, upon this, that ” No 
man could have paid a handsomer compliment ; and it 
was fit for a King to pay. It was decisive.” When aslrcd 
by another li'iend, at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, whether he 
made any reply to this high compliment, he answered, 
■' No, Sir. When the King had said it, it was to be so. 
It was not for me to bandy civilities with my Sovereign.” 
Perhaps no man who had spent his whole life in courts 
could have shewn a more nice and dignified sense of true 
politeness than Johnson did in this instance 

His Majesty having observed to him that he supposed 
he must have read a great deal ; Johnson answered. 
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that he thought more than he read ; that he had read a 
great deal in the early part of his life, but having fallen 
into ill health, he had not been able to read much, com- 
pared with others : for instance, he said he had not read 
much, compared with Dr. Warburton. Upon which the 
King said, that he heard Dr. Warburton was a man of 
such general knowledge, that you could scarce talk with 
him on any subject on which he was not qualified to speak ; 
and that his learning resembled Garrick’s acting, in its 
universality. His Majesty then talked of the controversy 
between Warburton and Lowth, which he seemed to have 
read, and asked Johnson what he thought of it, Johnson 
answered " Warburton has most general, most scholastic 
learning ; Lowth is the more correct scholar. I do not 
know which of them calls names best.” The King was 
pleased to say he was of the same opinion ; adding, 
" You do not think, then. Dr. Johnson, that there was 
much argument in the case ” Johnson said, he did not 
think there was. " Why truly, (said the King,) when 
once it conies to calling names, argument is pretty well 
at an end.” 

His Majesty then asked him what he thought of Lord 
Lyttleton's history, which was then just published John- 
son said, he thought his style pretty good, but that he had 
blamed Henry the Second rather too much. ” Why, 
(said the King,) they seldom do these things by Jialves.” 
“ No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) not to Kings ” But fearing 
to be misunderstood, he proceeded to explain himself : 
and immediately subjoined, " That for those who spoke 
worse of Kings than they deserved, he could find no excuse ; 
but that he could more easily conceive how some might 
speak better of them than they deserved, without any ill 
intention : for, as Kings had much in their power to give, 
those who were lavoured by them would frequently, 
from gratitude, exaggerate their praises : and as this 
proceeded from a good motive, it was certainly excusable, 
as far as errour could be excusable ” 

The King then asked him what he thought of Dr Hill 
Johnson answered, that he was an ingenious man, but 
had no veracity ; and immediately mentioned, as an 
instance of it, an assertion of that writer, that lie had seen 
objects magnified to a much greater degree by using three 
or four microscopes at a time than by using one. '' Now, 
(added Johnson,) every one acquainted with microscopes 
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knows, that the more of them lie looks through, the loss 
the object will appear.” ‘‘ Why, (rej)Iicd the King,) 
this IS not only telling an untruth, but telling it clumsily ; 
for, it that be the case, every one who can look through a 
microscope will he able to detect him.” 

“ I now, (said Johnson to Ins friends, when relating what 
had passed,) began to consider that I was dejireciating 
this man in the estimation of Ins Sovereign, and thought 
it was time for me to say sometliing that might be more 
favourable ” He added, therefore, that Dr. Flill was, 
notwithstanding, a very curious observer ; and il he 
would have been contented to tell the world no more than 
he knew, he might have been a very considerable man, and 
needed not to have recourse to such mean expedients to 
raise his reputation. 

The King then talked of literary journals, mentioned 
par icularly the Journal des Savans, and asked Johnson 
if it was well done. Johnson said, it was fonnerly very 
well done, and gave some account of the persons who 
began it, and carried it on for some years : enlarging at 
the same time, on the nature and use of such works. 
The King asked him if it was well done now. Johnson 
answered, he had no reason to think that it was. The King 
then asked him if there were any other literary journals 
published in this kingdom, except the Monthly and Critical 
Reviews ; and on being answered there was no other, his 
Majesty asked which of them was the best : Johnson an- 
swered that the Monthly Review was done with mo.st care, 
the Critical upon the best principle.s ; adding that the 
aiitliours of the Monthly Review were enemies to the 
Church, This the King said he was sorry to hear. 

The conversation next turned on the Philosophical 
Transactions, when Johnson observed that they had now 
a. better method of arranging their materials than for- 
merly. “ Ay, (said the King,) they are obliged to Dr. 
Johnson for that ; ” for his Majesty had heard and remem- 
bered the circumstance, which Johnson himself had forgot. 

His Majesty expressed a desire to have the literai'y 
biography of this country ably executed, and proposed 
to Dr. Johnson to undertake it. Johnson signified his 
readiness to comply with liis Majesty's wishes. 

During the whole of tliis interview, Johnson talked to 
his Majesty with profound respect, but still in his firm 
manly manner, with a sonorous voice, and never in that 
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subdued tone which is comuionly used at the levee and 
in tlie drawing room. After the King witiidrew, Johnson 
shewed himself highly pleased with hi.s Majesty’s convei- 
sation, and gracious behaviour. He said to Mr. Barnard, 
“ Sir, they may talk of the King as they vwll ; but he is 
the finest gentleman I have ever seen.” And he afterwards 
observed to Mr. Langton, ” Sir, his manners are those 
of as line a gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the 
Fourteenth or Charles the Second.” 

At Sir Joshua Reynolds's, where a circle of Johnson’s 
friends was collected round him to hear his account of 
this memorable conversation. Dr. Joseph Warton, in his 
frank and lively manner, was very active in pressing him 
to mention the particulars. " Come now. Sir, this is an 
interesting matter ; do favour us with it.” Johnson, with 
great good humour, complied 

He told them, “ I found his Majesty wished 1 should 
talk, and I made it my business to talk I find it does 
a man good to be talked to by his sovereign. In the first 

place, a man cannot be in a passion .” Here some 

question interrupted him, which is to be regretted, as he 
certainly would have pointed out and illustrated many 
circumstances of advantage, from being in a situation, 
where the powers of the mind are at once excited to vigorous 
exertion, and tempered by reverential awe. 

During all the time in which Dr. Johnson was employed 
in relating to the circle at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s the par- 
ticulars ol what passed between the King and him, . Dr. 
Goldsmith remained unmoved upon a sopha at some dis- 
tance, affecting not to join in the least in the eager curipsity 
of the company. He assigned as a reason lor his gloom 
and seeming inattention, that he apprehended Johnson 
had relinquished his purpose of furnishing him with a 
Prologue to his play, with the hopes of which lie had been 
flattered ; but it w’as strongly suspected that he was 
fretting with chagrin and envy at the singular honour Dr. 
Johnson had lately enjoyed At length, the franlcness, and 
simplicity of his natural character prevailed. He sprung 
from the sopha, advanced to Johnson, and in a kind of 
flutter from imagining himself in the situation which he 
had just been hearing described, exclaimed, “Well, you 
acquitted yourself in this conversation better than I should 
have dime ; for I should have bowed and stammered 
through the whole of it.” 
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I received no letter irom Johnson this year ; nor have 1 
discovered any of the correspondence he had. His diary 
aftords no light as to his employment at this time. He 
passed three months at Lichfield : and I cannot omit 
an affecting and solemn scene there, as related by 
himself . 

" Suiidaj', Oct i8, 1767 yesterday, Oct. 17, at about 
ten in the morning, I took my leave for ever of my dear old 
Iriend, Catharine Cha.mbers. who came to live with my 
mother about 172,). and has been but little parted from 
us since. She buried my father, my brother, and my 
mother She is now fifty-eight years old. 

" I desired all to withdraw, then told her that we were to 
part for ever ; that as Christians, we should part with 
prayer ; and that I would, if she was willing, say a short 
prayer beside her She expressed great desire to hear me ; 
and hold up her poor hands as she lay in bed, with great 
fervour, wirile I prayed, kneeling by her nearly in the 
following words : 

" Almighty and most merciful Father, whose loving 
Idiidness is over all thy works, behold, visit, and relieve this 
tliy servant, who is grieved with sickness. Grant that the 
sense of her weakness may add strength to her faith, and 
.seriousness to her repentance. And grant that by the 
help of thy Holy Spirit, after the pains and labours of this 
sliort life, we may all obtain everlasting happiness, through 
Jesus Christ our Loixl, for whose sake hear our prayers 
Amen. Our Father, &c. 

“ 1 then kissed her. She told me, that to part was the 
greatest pain that she had ever felt, and that she hoped we 
should meet again in a better place. I exprcsscrl, with 
swelled eyes, and groat emotion of tenderness, the same 
hopes. We kissed and parted. I humbly hope to meet again 
and to part no more.” 

By those who have been taught to look upon Johnson 
as a man of a harsh and stern character, let this tender 
and affectionate scene be candidly read ; and let them then 
judge whether more warmth of heart, and grateful kind- 
ness, is often found in human nature. 

We have the following notice in his devotional record : 

" August 2, 1767. I have been disturbed and unsettled 
for a long time, and have been without resolution to 
apply to study or to business, being hindered by sudden 
snatches.” 
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“ To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Mr. Rothwell’s, 
PerI'Umer, in New Bond-street, London. 

" Dear Sir. 

“ That yon have been all summer m London is one 
more reason lor which I regret my long stay in the country 
I hope that you will not leave the town before my return. 
We have here only the chance of vacancies, in the passing 
carriages, and I have bespoken one that may, li it happens, 
taring me to town on the fourteenth of this month • but 
this is not certain 

" It will he a favour if you communicate this to Mrs. 
Williams : I long to see all my friends. 

" 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
"Lichfield, Oct. 10, 1767." " Sam. Johnson." 

it appears Irom his notes ot the state ol ins mind, that 
he suffered great perturbation and distraction in 1768, 
Nothing of his writings was given to the publick this 
year, except the Prologue to his friend Goldsmith's 
comedy of " The Good-natured Man.” The first lines of 
this Prologue are strongly characteristical of the dismal 
gloom, of his mind ; which in his case, as in the case of all 
who are distressed with the same malady of imagination, 
transfers to others its own feelings. Who could suppose 
it was to introduce a comedy, when Mr Bensley solemnly 
began, 

" Press'd with the load of life, the weary mind 
Surveys the general toil of human kind." 

But this dark ground might make Goldsmith's humour 
.shine the more 

In the spring of this year, having published my " Account 
of Corsica, will: the Journal ol a Tour to that Island," 
I returned to London, very desirous to see Dr. Johnson, 
and hear him upon the subject. I found he was at Oxford, 
with his friend Mr, Chambers, who was now Vinerian 
Professor, and lived in New Inn Hall. Having had no 
letter from him since that in which he criticised the 
Latinity of my Thesis, and having been told by somebody 
that he was offended at my havmg put into my book an 
extract of his letter to me at Paris. I was impatient to be 
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with him, and therefore followed him to Oxford, where 1 
was entertained by Mr. Chambers, with a civility which 
I shall ever gratefully remember. I found that Dr. John- 
son had sent a letter to me to Scotland, and that 1 had 
nothing to complain of but his being more indifferent to 
my anxiety than 1 wished him to be. Instead of giving, 
with the circumstances of time and place, such fragments 
of his conversation as f preserved during this visit to 
Oxford, I shall throw them together in continuation. 

I asked him ivhetlier, as a moralist, he did not think that 
the practice of the law, in some degree, hurt the nice feeling 
of hone3t3f. Johnson. “ Why no. Sir, if you act properly. 
You are not to deceive your clients with false represen- 
tations of your opinion : you are not to tell lies to a 
judge.” Boswell. ” But what do you think of supporting 
a cause which you know to be bad ? ” Johnson. ” Sir, 
you do not know it to be good or bad till the judge deter 
mines it. I have said that yon are to state facts fairly ; 
so that your thinking, or what you call knowing, a cause 
to be bad, must be from reasoning, must be from your 
supposing your arguments to be weak and inconclusive. 
But, Sir, that is not enough. An argument which docs not 
convince yourself, may convince the Judge to whom you 
urge it; and if it does convince him, why, then. Sir, you 
are wrong, and he is right. It is his business to judge ; 
and you are not to be confident in your own opinion that 
a cause is bad, but to say all you can for your client, and 
then hear the Judge's opinion.” Boswell. ” But, Sir, 
does not affecting a warmtli when you have no warmth, 
and appearing to be clearly of one opinion, when you 
are in reality of another opinion, does not such dissimu- 
lation impair one's honesty ? Is there not some danger 
that a lawyer may put on the same mask in common life, 
in the intercourse with his friends ? ” Johnson. ” Why 
no. Sir. Every hod}! knows you are paid for affecting 
warmth for your client ; and it is, therefore, properly no 
dissimulation : the moment you come from the bar you 
resume your usual behaviour. Sir a man will no more 
carry the artifice of the bar into the common intercourse 
of society, than a man who is paid for tumbling upon his 
hands will continue to tumble upon his hands when he 
should walk on his feet.” 

The great Douglas Cause was at this time a very general 
subject of discussion. I found he had not studied it with 
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much attention, butiiad only heard parts of it occasionally. 
He, Irowcver, talked of it, and said, “ I am ot opinion that 
positive proof of fraud should not be required of the plain- 
tiff, but that the Judges should decide according as pro- 
bability shall appear to preponderate, granting to the 
defendant the presumption of filiation to be strong in his 
favour. And I think too, that a good deal of weight 
should be allowed to the dying declarations, because they 
were spontaneou.s. There is a great difference between 
what is said without our being urged to it, and what is 
said from a kind of compulsion. If t praise a man’s book 
without being asked my opinion of it, that is honest praise, 
to which one may trust But if an authour asks me if I 
like his book, and 1 give him something like praise, it 
must not be taken as my I'eal opinion.” 

'' I have not been troubled for a long time with autliours 
desiring my opinion of their works. 1 used once to be 
sadly plagued with a man who wrote verses, but who 
literally had no other notion of a verse, but that it con- 
sisted of ten syllables. Lay your knife and your fork, across 
your plate, was to him a verse ; 

Lay your knife and your fork, across your plate. 

As he wrote a great number of verses, ho sometimes by 
chance made good ones, though he did not know it.” 

He renewed Ins promise of coming to Scotland, and going 
with me to the Hebrides, but said he would now content 
himseli with seeing one or two of the most curious of 
them. 

Johnson expatiated on the advantages of Oxford for 
eaming. ” There is here. Sir, (said he,) such a progressive 
emulation. The students are anxious to appear well to 
their tutors ; the tutors are anxious to have their pupils 
appear well in the college ; the colleges are anxious to 
have their students appear well in the University ; and 
there are excellent rules of discipline in every college. 
That the rules are sometimes ill observed, may be true ; 
but is nothing against the system. The members of an 
University may, for a season, be unmindful of their 
duty. I am arguing tor the excellency ol the institution.” 

He said he had lately been a long while at Liclifield, 
but had grown very weary before he left it. Bosweli.. 
" I wonder at that. Sir ; it is your native place.” Johnson 
” Why so is Scotland your native place ” 
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His prciudice against Scotland appeared romaiTcably 
strong at this time. When I talked ol onr advancement in 
literature, " Sir, (said he,) you have learnt a little from 
us, and you think yourselves very great men. Hume 
would never have written History, had not Voltaire written 
it before him. He is an echo of Voltaire.” Boswell. 
” But, Sir, we have Lord Karnes.” Johnson. ” You 
/ia)>s Lord Kames. Keep him ; ha, ha, ha i We don't 
envy you him. Do yon ever see Dr. Robertson ? ” 
Boswell. “ Yes, Sir.” Johnson. “ Does the dog talk 
of me ? ” Boswell. “ Indeed. Sir, he does, and loves 
you.” Thinldng that I now had him in a corner, and being 
solicitous for the literai'y fame of my country, I pressed 
him for his opinion on the merit of Dr. Robertson's History 
of Scotland. But, to my sui'prise, he escaped. — Sir, 1 
love Robertson, and I won’t talk of his book.” 

It is but justice both to him and Dr. Robertson to add, 
that though he indulged himself in this sally of wit, he 
had too good taste not to be fully sensible of the merits 
of that admirable work. 

He talked of the heinousness of the crime of adultery, 
by which the peace of families was destroyed. He said, 
" Confusion of progeny constitutes the essence of the crime; 
and therefore a woman who brealcs her marriage vows is 
much more criminal than a man who does it. A man, to 
be sure, is criminal in the sight of God ; but he does not 
do his wife a very material injury, if he does not insult 
her ; if, for instance, from mere wantonne.ss of appetite, 
he steals privately to her chambermaid. Sir, a wife ought 
not greatly to resent this. I would not receive home a 
daughter who had run away from her husband on that 
account. A wife should study to reclaim her husband by 
more attention to please him. Sir, a man will not, once in 
a hundred instances, leave his wife and go to a liarlot, if 
his "'ife has not been negligent of pleasing.” 

Here he discovered that acute discrimination, that solid 
judgement, and that knowledge of human nature, for 
which he was upon all occasions remarkable. Taldiig care 
to keep in view the moral and religious duty, as understood 
in our nation, he shewed clearly from reason and good 
sense, the greater degree of culpability in the one sex 
deviating from it than the other ; and, at the same time, 
inculcated a very useful lesson as to t/ie way to keep him. 

I asked him if it was not hard that one deviation from 
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chastity should so absolutely ruin a young woman 
Johnson. “ Why no. Sir ; it is the great piinciple which 
she is taught. When she has given up that principle, she 
has given up every notion of female honour and virtue 
which arc all included in chastity." 

At this time I observed upon the dial-plate of his watch 
a short Greek inscription, taken from the New Testament, 
Nu^ Y“P epysrai, being the first words oi Our Saviour's 
solemn admonition to the improvement of that time which 
is allowed us to prepare for eternity ; " the night cometh 
when no man can work.” He sometime afteiavards laid 
aside this dial-plate ; and when I asked him the reason, 
he said, “ It might do very well upon a clock which a 
man keeps in his closet ; but to have it upon his watch 
he carries about with him, and which is often looked at by 
others, might be censured as ostentatious." Mr, Steeveiis 
is now possessed of the dial-plate inscribed as above. 

He remained at Oxford a considerable time : I was 
obliged to go to London, where I received his letter, which 
had been returned from Scotland, 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ My Dear Boswell, 

" I HAVE omitted a long time to write to you, without 
knowing very well why. I could now tell why I should not 
write ; for who would write to men who publish the 
letters of their friends, without their leave ? Yet I write 
to you in spite of my caution, to tell you that I shall bo 
glad to sec you, and that I wish you would empty your 
head of Corsica, which I think has filled it rather too long. 
But, at all events, I shall be glad, very glad to see you, 

" I am. Sir, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

"Oxford, March 23, 1768." " Sam. Johnson." 

[“ To Mrs, Lucy Porter, in Lichrield, 

"Oxford, Apr. 18, 1768." 

" My Dear Dear Love, 

" You have had a very great loss. To lose an old friend, 
is to be cut off from a great part of the little pleasure that 
this life allows. But such is the condition of our nature, 
that as we live on we must see those whom we love drop 
successively, and find onr circle of relation grow less and 
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loss, till we are almost unconnected with the world ; and 
then it must soon be our turn to drop into the grave. 
There is always this consolation, that we have one 
Protector who can never be lost but by our own fault, 
and every new experience of the uncertainty of all other 
comforts should determine us to fix our Iiearts where 
true joys are to be found. All union with the inhabitants 
of earth must in time be broken ; and all the hopes that 
terminate here, must on [one] part or other end in dis- 
appointment. 

“ f am glad that Mrs. Adey and Mrs. Cobb do not leave 
you alone Pay my respects to them, and the Sewards, 
and all my friends. When Mr. Porter comes, he will 
direct you. Let me know of liis arrival, and I will write 
to him. 

" When f go back to London, 1 will take care of your 
reading glass. Whenever I can do any thing for you, 
remember, my dear darling, that one of my greatest 
pleasures is to please you. 

" The punctuality of your correspondence 1 consider as 
a proof of grea.t regard. When we shall see each other, I 
know not, but let us often tliink on each other, and 
think with tenderness. Do not forget me in your prayers. 
I have for a long time back been very poorly ; but of 
what use is it to complain > 

" Write often, for your letters always give great pleasure 
to, “ My dear, 

“ ’Your most affectionate, 

And most humble servant, 

“ Sam, Johnson."] 

Upon his arrival in London in May, he surpi'izcd me 
one morning with a visit at my lodging in Hall-Moon- 
street, was quite .satisfied with my explanation, and was 
in the kindest and most agreeable Irame of mind. As he had 
objected to a part of one of his letters being published, f 
thought it right to take this opportunity of asking him 
explicitly whether it would be improper to publish his 
letters after his death. His answer was, " Nay, Sir, when 
f am dead, you may do as you will.” 

His sincere regard lor Francis Barber, his faithful negro 
servant, made him so desirous of his further improvement, 
that he now placed him at school at Bishop Stortford, in 
■ Hertfordshire. This humane attention does Johnson’s 
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Iieart much honour. Out of many letters which Mi', 
Barber received from his master, he ha.s preserved three 
which he kindly gave me, and which I shall insert according 
to their dates. 


" To Mr. Francis Barber. 

“ Dear Francis, 

" I HAVE been very much out of order. I am glad to 
hear that you are well, and design to come soon to you. 

I would have you stay at Mrs. Clapp's for the present, 
till I can determine what we shall do. Be a good boy. 

" My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr, Fowler, 
I am “ Yours affectionately, 

"May 28, 17O8." "Sam, Johnson." 

Soon afterwards, he supped at tlie Crown and Anchor 
tavern, in the Strand, with a company whom I collected 
to meet him. They were Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dro- 
more. Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, Mr, Langton, 
Dr. Robertson the Historian, Dr. Hugh Blaii, and Mr, 
Thomas Davies, who wished much to be introduced to 
these eminent Scotch literati ; but on the present occasion, 
he had very little opportunity of hearing them talk, 
for with an excess of prudence, for which Johnson after- 
wards found fault with them, they hardl>f opened their 
lips, and that only to say something which they were 
certain would not expose them to the sword of Goliath ; 
such was thek' anxiety for their fame when in the presence 
of Johnson. He was this evening in remarkable vigour of 
mind, and eager to exert himself in conversation, which 
he did with great readiness and fluency ; but I am sorry 
to find that I have preserved but a small part of what 
passed. 

In so far as 1 can discover, the publick was favoured 
with nothing of Johnson’s composition, either for himself 
or any of his friends. His " Meditations " too strongly 
prove that he suffered much both in body and mind ; yet 
was he perpetually striving against evil, and nobly 
endeavouring to advance his intellectual and devotional 
improvement. Every generous and grateful heart must 
feel for the distresses of so eminent a benefactor to man- 
Idnd ; and now that his unhappiness is certainly known, 
must respect that dignity of character which prevented 
him from complaining. 
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His Majesty having Uic preceding year in.stitiilcd the 
Royal Academy ol Arts in Loudon, Johnson had now the 
honinu' oL being apjiointcd Professor in Ancient Literature. 
In the course of the year lie wrote some letters to Mrs 
Tlnale, passed some part of tire summer at Oxlord and 
at Lichfield, and when at O.xford ho wrote the following 
letter : 

" To THE Reverend Mr Thomas Warton. 

" Dea k Sir, 

" Many years ago, when f used to read in the library 
■of your College, I promised to recompence the college for 
that permission, by adding to their books a Baskorvillc’s 
Virgil. I have now sent it, and desire yon to reposit it 
on the shelves in my name. 

" If you will be pleased to let me know when you have 
an hour of leisure, I will drink tea with you. I am engaged 
for the afternoon, to-moiTow and on Fr-iday : all my 
mornings are my own. 

" I am, &c. 

"May 31, 1769." "Sam. Johnson.” 

1 came to London in the autumn, and having informed 
him that I was going to be married in a few months, 1 
wished to have as much of his conversation as I could 
before engaging in a state of life which would probably 
keep me more in Scotland, and prevent me seeing him 
so often as when I was a single man ; but 1 found he was 
at Brighthelmstone with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. I was 
very sorry that f had not his company with me at the 
Jubilee, in honour of Shakspeare, at Slralford-iipon-Avon, 
the great poet’s native town. Johnson's ennnecLion both 
with Shakspeare and Garrick founded a doulsle claim to 
his presence ; and it would have been highly gratifying 
to Mr. Garrick. Upon tins occasion I particularly lamcnlocl 
that he had not that warmth of friendship for his brilliant 
pupil, which we may suppose would have had a benignant 
oflect on both. When almost every man of eminence in 
the literary world was happy to partake in this festival 
of genius, the absence of Johnson could not but be won- 
dered at and regretted. 

From Brighthelmstone Dr. Johnson wrote me the fol- 
lowing letter, which they who may think that I ought to 
have suppressed, must have less ardent feelings than I 
have always avowed. 
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" To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" Why do you charge me with unldndness ? I have 
omitted nothing that could do you good, or give you 
pleasure, unless it be that I have forborne to tell you my 
opinion of your ' Account of Corsica.’ I believe my opinion, 
it you think well of my jiiclgemeiit, might have given you 
pleasure ; but when it is considered how much vanity is 
excited by praise, I am not sure that it would have clone 
you good. Your History is like other histories, but your 
Journal is in a very high degree curious and delightful. 
There is between the history and the journal that difference 
which there will always be found between notions borrowed 
from without, and notions generated within. Your history 
was copied from books ; your journal rose out of your own 
experience and observation You express images which 
operated strongly upon yourself, and you have impressed 
them with great force upon your readers. I know not 
whether I could name any narrative by which curiosity 
is better excited, or better gratified. 

" I am glad that you are going to be married ; and as 
1 wish you well in things of less importance, wish you well 
with proportionate ardour in this crisis of your life. What 
I can contribute to your happiness, I should be very 
unwilling to withhold ; for I have alway's loved and valued 
you, and shall love you and value you still more, as you 
become more regular and useful : effects which a happy 
marriage will hardly fail to produce. 

“ I do not find that I am likely to come back very soon 
from this place. I shall, perhaps, stay a fortnight longer ; 
and a fortnight is a long time to a lover absent from his 
Mistress. Would a fortnight ever have an end ? 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble Servant, 

“ Brighthelmstone, “ Sam. Johnson.” 

Sept, q, 1769.” 

After his return to town, we met frequently, and I 
continued the practice of making notes of his conversation, 
though not with so much assiduity as 1 wish I had done. 

On the aotli of September wc dined together at the 
Mitre. I attempted to argue for the superiour happiness 
of the savage life, upon the usual fanciful topicks. John- 
son. “ Sir, there can be nothing more false. The savages 
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have no bodily advantages beyond those of civilized 
men. They have not better healUi ; and as to care or 
mental uneasiness, they arc not above it, but below it, 
like bears. No, Sir; you arc not to talk such paradox; 
let me have no more on’t. It cannot entertain, far less can 
it instruct. Lord Monboddo, one of your Scotch Judges, 
talked a great deal of -such nonsense. I suffered him: 
but I will not .suftor you." Boswell. “ But, Sir, does not 
Rousseau talk such nonsense ? " Johnson. “ True, Sir, 
but Rousseau knows he is talking nonsense, and laughs 
at the world for staring at him.” Boswell. ” How su. 
Sir ? ” Johnson. " Why, Sir, a man who talks nonsense 
so well, must know that he is talking nonsense. But I 
am afraid (chuckling and laughing,) Monboddo does not 
know that be is talking nonsense.” Boswell. “ Is it 
wrong then. Sir, to affect singularity, in order to make 
people stare ? " Johnson. " Yes, if you do it by pro- 
pagating errour ; and, indeed, it is wrong in any way. 
There is in human nature a general inclination to make 
people stare ; and every wise man has himself to cure of 
it, and does cure himself. If you wish to make people 
stare by doing better than others, why make them stare 
till they stare their eyes out. But consider how easy it 
is to make people stare, by being absurd. I may do it 
by going into a drawing-room without my shoes. You 
remember the gentleman in ‘ The Spectator,' who had a 
commission of lunacy taken out against him for his extreme 
singularity, such as never wearing a wig, but a night-cap. 
Now, Sir, abstractedly, the night-cap was best : but, 
relatively, the advantage was overbalanced by hi.s nuiking 
the boys run after him.” 

Talking of a London life, he said, ” The happinc.ss oi 
London is not to be conceived but by those who have 
been in it. I will venture to say, there is more learning 
and science within the circumference of ten miles from 
where wc now sit, than in all the rest of the kingdom.” 
Boswell. " The only disadvantage is the great distance 
at which people live from one another.” JoirNSON. 
” Yes, Sir ; but that is occasioned by the largeness of it, 
which is the cause of all the other advantgges,” Boswell, 
" Sometimes I have been in the humour of wishing to 
retire to a desart.” Johnson. “ Sir, you have desart 
enough in Scotland.” 

When I censured a gentleman of my acquaintance for 
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marrying a second time, as it shewed a disregard of his 
first wife, he said “ Not at all, Sir, On. the contrary, were 
he not to marry again, it might be concluded that his 
first wile had given him a disgust to marriage : but by 
taking a second wife he pays the highest compliment to 
the first, by shewing that she made him so happy as a 
married man, that he wishes to be so a second time,” So 
ingenious a turn did he give to this delicate question. And 
yet, on another occasion, he owned that he once had 
almost asked a promise of Mrs, Johnson that she would not 
marry again, but had checked himself. Indeed I cannot 
help thinking, that in his case the request would have 
been unreasonable ; for if Mrs, Johnson forgot, or thought 
it no injury to the memory of her first love, — the husband 
of her youth and the father of her children,- — to make a 
second marriage, why should she be precluded from a third, 
should she be so inclined ? In Johnson’s pei'sevenng fond 
appropriation of his Telly, even after her decease, he seems 
totally to have overlooked the prior claim of the honest 
Birmingham trader, I presume that her having been 
married before had, at times, given him some uneasiness ; 
for I remember his observing upon the marriage of one of 
our common friends, ” He has done a very foolish thing. 
Sir : he has married a widow, when ho might have had 
a maid,” 

We drank tea with Mrs, Williams. I had last year the 
pleasure of seeing Mrs. Tlirale at Dr, Johnson’s one 
morning, and had conversation enough with her to admire 
her talents ; and to shew her that I was as Johnsonian 
as herself. Dr, Johnson had probably been kind enough 
to speak well ot me, for this evening he delivered me a 
very polite card from Mr. Thrale and her, inviting me to 
Streatham. 

On the 6th of October 1 complied with this obliging 
invitation, and found, at an elegant villa, six miles from 
town, every circumstance that can make society pleasing. 
Johnson, though quite at home, was yet looked up to 
with an awe, tempered by affection, and seemed to be 
equally the care of his host and hostess. I rejoiced at 
seeing him so happy. 

He played off his wit against Scotland with a good 
humoured pleasantry, which gave me, though no bigot 
to national prejudices, an opportunity for a little contest 
with him. I having said that England was obliged to us 
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lor gardeners, almost all tbcir good gardeners being 
Scotchmen ; — Johnson. " Why, Sir, that is because 
gardening is much more necessary anuingst you than with 
us, which makes so many of your people learn it. It is all 
gardening with you. Things which grow wild hero, must 
be cultivated with great care in Scotland. Pray now 
(throwing himself back in his chair, and laughing,) are 
you ever able to bring the sloe to perfection ” 

On the evening of October lo, I presented Dr. Johnson 
to General Paoli. 1 had greatly wished that two men, 
lor whom I had the highest esteem, should meet. They met 
with a manly ease, mutually conscious of their own abilitie.s, 
and of the abilities ol each other. The General spoke 
Italian, and Dr, Johnson English, and understood one 
another very well, with a little aid of interpretation from 
me, in which I compared myself to an isthmus which 
joins two great continents. Upon Johnson’s approach, 
the General said, “ From what I have read of your works. 
Sir, and trom what Mr. Boswell lias told me of you, 1 
have long held you in great veneration," The General 
talked of languages being formed on the particular notions 
and manners of a peopfe, without knowing which, we 
cannot know the language. We may know the direct 
signification oi single words ; but by these no beauty 
of expression, no sally of genius, no wit is conveyed to the 
mind. All this must be by allusion to other ideas. " Sir, 
(said Johnson,) you talk ol language, as if yon had never 
done any tiling else but study it, instead of governing 
a nation.’’ The General said, " QuesCo e un tropjM gran 
eomphmento ; " tliis is too great a compliment. Johnson 
answered, " 1 should have thought so. Sir, if I had not 
heard you talk.” The Genera.1 asked liiin what he thought 
of the spirit of infidelity, which was so prevalent, 
Johnson. " Sir, this gloom of infidelity I hope, is only a 
transient cloud passing through the hemisphere, which will 
soon be dissipated, and the sun break forth with his 
usual splendour." “ You think then, (said the Geperal,) 
that they will change their principles like their clothes.” 
Johnson. "Why, Sir, if they bestow no more thought 
on principles than on dress, it must be so.” The General 
said, that "a great part of the fashionable infidelity was 
owing to a desire of showing courage. Men who have 
no opportunitias of shewing it as to things in this life, 
take death and futurity as objects on which to display it.” 
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Johnson. “ That is mighty foolish affectation. Fear is 
one of the pas.sions of human nature, of which it is 
impossible to divest it. You remember that the Emperour 
Cliarles V. when he read upon the tomb-stone of a 
Spanish nobleman, ‘ Here lies one who never knew fear.’ 
wittily said, ' Then he never snuffed a candle with his 
fingers.' ” 

Dr. Johnson went home with me, and drank tea till 
late in the night. He said, “ General Paoli had the 
loftiest port of any man he had ever seen.” He denied that 
military men were always the best bred men. " Perfect 
good breeding, he observed, consists in having no particular 
mark of any profession, but a general elegance of manners ; 
whereas, in a military man, you can commonly distinguish 
the brand of a soldier. Vhomme d’epee.’' 

He honoured me with his company at dinner on the 
i 6 th of October, at my lodgings in Old Bond-street, with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Ga,rrick, Dr Goldsmith, Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Bickerstaff, and Mr. Thomas Davies. Garrick 
played round him with a fond vivacity, taldng hold of the 
breasts of his coat, and, looking up in his face with a lively 
archness, complimented him on the good health which 
he seemed then to enjoy ; while the sage, shaking his 
head, beheld him with a gentle complacency. One of the 
company not being come at the appointed hour, I pro- 

E osecl, as usual upon such occasions, to order dinner to 
e served ; adding, " Ought six people to be kept waiting 
for one ? ” " Why, yes, (answered Johnson, with a delicate 
humanity,) if the one will suffer more by your sitting down, 
than the six will do by waiting." Goldsmith, to divert the 
tedious minutes, strutted about, bragging of his dress, 
and I believe was seriously vain of it, for his mind was 
wonderfully prone to such impressions. " Come, come, 
(said Garrick,) talk no more of that. You are perhaps, the 
worst — oh, eh I ” — Goldsmith was eagerly attempting to 
interrupt him, when Garrick went on, laughing ironically, 
" Nay, you will always look like a gentleman ; but 1 am 
talking of being well or ill dresl." “ Well, let me tell you, 
(said Goldsmith,) when my taylor brought homemy bloom- 
coloured coat, he said, ' Sir, I have a favour to beg of you. 
When any body asks you who made your clothes, be pleased 
to mention John Filby, at the Harrow, in Water-lane.’ ” 
Johnson. " Wliy, Sir, that was because he knew the 
strange colour would attract crowds to gaze at it, and thus 
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they might hear of him, and see how well he could make 
a coat even of so absurd a colour." 

Talking of a Barrister who had a bad utterance, some 
one, (to rouse Johnson,) wickedly said, that he was unfor- 
tunate in not having been taught oratory by Sheridan. 
Johnson. " Nay, Sir, if he had been taught by Sheridan, 
he would have cleared the room.” Garrick. " Sheridan 
has too much vanity to be a good man." — We shall now 
see Johnson’s mode of defending a man ; taking him into 
his own hands, and discriminating. Johnson. “ No, Sir. 
There is, to be sure, in Sheridan, something to reprehend, 
and every thing to laugh at; but, Sir, he is not a bad 
man. No, Sir, were mankind to be divided into good 
and bad, he would stand considerably within the 
ranks of good. And, Sir, it must be allowed that Sheridan 
excels in plain declamation, though he can exhibit no 
character." 

On Thursday, October 19, 1 passed the evening with 
him at his house. He advised me to complete a Dictionary 
ol words peculiar to Scotland, of which I shewed him a 
specimen. " Sir, (said he,) Ray has made a collection of 
north-country words. By collecting those of your country, 
you will do a useful thing towards the history of the 
language." He bade me also go on with collections which 
I was making upon the antiquities of Scotland. " Make 
a largo book : a folio.” Boswell. " But of what use 
will it be, Sir ? ” Johnson. ” Never mind the use ; do 
it," 

f mentioned to him that I had seen the execution ol 
several convicts at Tyburn, two days before, and that 
none of them seemed to be under any concern. Johnson. 
” Most of them, Sir, have never thouglit at all," Boswell. 
” But is not the fear of death natural to man ? " Johnson. 
” So much so. Sir, that the whole of life is but keeping 
away the thoughts of it.” He then, in a low and earnest 
tone, talked of his meditating upon the awful hour of his 
own dissolution, and in what maimer be should conduct 
himself upon that occasion : " I Imow not (said he,) 

whether I should wish to have a friend by me, or have it 
all between God and myself." 

Talking oi our feeling for the distresses of others ; — 
Johnson. ” Why, Sir, there is much noise made about it, 
but it is greatly exaggerated. No, Sir, we have a certain 
degree of feeling to prompt us to do good ; more than 
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that, Providence does not intend. It would be misery 
to no purpo.se. ■' Boswell. " But suppose now, Sir, that 
one of your intimate friends were apprehended for an 
offence for which he might be iiangcd.” Johnson. " I 
should do what 1 could to bail him, and give him any other 
assistance ; but if he were once fairly hanged, I should 
not suffer. ” Boswell. " Would you eat your dinner that 
day. Sir ? '' Johnson. " Yc.s, Sir ; and eat it as if he 
were eating it with me. Why, there’s Baretti, who is to 
be tried for his life to-morrow, friends have risen up for 
him on every side ; yet if he should be hanged, none of 
them will eat a slice of plum-pudding the less. Sir, that 
sympathetick feeling goes a very little way in depressing 
the mind.” 

I told him that I had dined lately at Foote's, who shewed 
me a letter which he had received from Tom Davies, telling 
him that he had not been able to sleep from the concern 
he felt in account of ” This sad affair of BareUi,” begging 
of him to try if he could suggest any thing that might 
be of service ; and, at the same time, recommending to 
him an industrious young man who kept a pickle-shop. 
Johnson. " Ay, Sir, here you have a specimen of human 
sympathy ; a friend hanged, and a cucumber pickled. 
We Icnow not whether Baretti or the pickle-man has kept 
Davies from sleep ; nor does he know himself. And as to 
his not sleeping. Sir ; Tom Davies is a very great man ; 
Tom has been upon the stage and knows how to do those 
things ; I have not been upon the stage, and cannot do 
those things.” Boswell. “ 1 have often blamed myself. 
Sir, for not feeling for others, as sensibly as many say they 
do.” Johnson. ” Sir, don't be duped by them any more. 
You will find these very feeling people are not very ready 
to do you good. They pay you by feeling.'' 

Next day, October 20, he appeared, for the only time 
I suppose in his life, as a witness in a Court of Justice, 
being called to give evidence to the character of Mr. 
Baretti, who having stabbed a man in the street, was 
arraigned at the Old Bailey for murder. Never did such a 
constellation of genius enlighten the aweful Sessions 
House, emphatically called Justice Hall Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Garrick, Mr. Beauclerk, and Dr. Johnson ; and 
undoubtedly their favourable testimony had due weight 
with the Court and Jury. Johnson gave his evidence in a 
slow, deliberate, and distinct manner, which was uncom- 
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monly impressive. It is well known Hint Mr. BarcLti 
was acquitted. 

On the 26th of October, we dined together at the Milre 
tavern, I found fault with Foote for indulging his 
talent of ridicule at the expence of his visitors, which I 
colloquially termed making fools of his company. John- 
son. “ Why, Sir, when you go to see Foote, you do not go 
to see a saint : you go to see a man who will be entertained 
at your house, and then bring you on a piiblick stage ; 
who will entertain you at his house, for the very purpose 
of bringing you on a publick stage, Sir, he does not make 
fools of hi.s company ; they whom he exposes arc fools 
already : he only brings them into action." 

Talking of trade, he observed, " It is a mistaken notion 
that a vast deal of money is brought into a nation by trade. 
It is not so. Commodities come from commodities , but 
trade produces no capital accession of wealth. However, 
though there should be little profit in money, there is a 
considerable profit in pleasure, as it give to one nation the 
productions of anotlier ; as we have wines and fruits, and 
many other foreign articles, brought to us " Boswell 
" Yes Sir, and there is a profit in pleasure, by its furnish- 
ing occupation to such numbers of mankind.” Johnson. 
" Wily, Sir, you cannot call that pleasure to which all 
are averse, and winch none begin but with the hope of 
leaving of! ; a thing which men dislike before they have 
tried it, and when they have tried it." Boswell. "But, 
Sir, the mind must be employed, and we grow weary when 
idle." Johnson " That is. Sir, because others being busy, 
we want company ; but if we arc all idle, there would be 
no growing weary ; we should all entertain one another. 
There is, indeed, this in trade ; — it gives men an oppor- 
tunity of improving their situation. If there were no 
trade, many who are poor would always remain poor. 
But no man loves labour for itself ’’ 

We went home to his house to tea. Mrs. Williams made 
it with sufficient dexterity, notwithstanding her blindness, 
though her manner of satisfying herself that the cups 
were full enough, appeared to me a little aukward ; for 
f fancied she put her finger down a certain way, till she 
felt the tea touch it. In my first elation at being allowed 
the privilege of attending Dr. Johnson at his late visits 
to this lady, which was like being ^ secreiionbus consiliis, 
I willingly drank cup after cup, as if it had been the 
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Heliconian spring. But as the charm ol novelty went off, 

I grew more fastidious ; and besides, I discovered that she 
was ol a peevish temper. 

There was a pretty large circle thi.s evening, Dr. 
Johnson was in very good humour, lively, and ready to talk 
upon all subjects. Mr. Fergusson, the self-taught philoso- 
pher, told him of a new invented machine which went 
without horses ; a man who sat in it turned a handle, 
which worked a spring that drove it forward. “ Then, Sir, 
(said Johnson,) what is gained is, the man has his ciroice 
whether he will move himsell alone, or himself and the 
machine too." Dominicetti being mentioned, he would 
not allow him any merit. “ There is nothing in all this 
boasted system. No, Sir ; medicated baths can be no better 
than warm water ; their only effect can be that of tepid 
moisture." One of the company took the other side 
maintaining that medicines ol various sorts, and some to, 
of most powerful effect, are introduced into the human 
frame by the medium of the pores ; and, therefore, when 
warm water is impregnated with sahitiferous substances, 
it may produce great effects as a bath. This appeared tO' 
me very satisfactory, Johnson did not answer it ; but 
talking for victory, and detennined to be master ol the 
field, he had recourse to the device which Goldsmith im- 
puted to him in the witty words ol one of Cibber's com- 
edies : " There is no arguing with Johnson ; lor when his 
pistol misses fire, he knocks you down with the butt end 
of it." He turned to the gentleman, “ Well, Sir, go to 
Dominicetti, and get thyself fumigated ; but be sure that 
the steam be directed to thy head, for that is the peccant 
part." This produced a triumphant roar of laughter from 
the motley assembly of philosophers, printere, and 
dependents, male and female. 

He said, " Mankind have a strong attachment to the 
habitations to which they have been accustomed. You 
see the inhabitants of Norway do not with one consent 
quit it, and go to some part of America, where there is 
a mild climate, and where they may have the same produce 
from land, with the tenth part of the labour. No, Sir ; 
their affection for their old dwellings, and the terrour ol a 
general change, keep them at home, Thus, we see many 
of the finest spots in the world thinly inhabited, and many 
rugged spots well inhabited." 

" The London Chronicle,” which was the only news- 
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paper he constantly took in, being brought, the office ol 
reading it aloud was assigned to me. I was diverted by 
his impatience. He made me pass over so many parts of 
it, that my task was very easy. He would not suffer one 
of tile petitions to the King about the Middlesex election 
to be read. 

When we were alone, I introduced the subject of death, 
and endeavoured to maintain that the fear of it might be 
got over. I told him that David Hume said to me, lie was 
no more uneasy to think he should not be after his life, 
than that he had not been before he began to exist. John- 
son. " Sir, if he really thinks so, his perceptions are 
disturbed ; he is mad : if he does not think so, he lies. 
He may tell you, he holds his finger in the flame of a 
candle, without feeling pain ; would yon believe him ? 
When he dies, he at least gives up all he has.” Boswell. 
” Foote, Sir, told me, that when be was very ill he was 
not afraid to die.” Johnson. *' It is not true, Sir. Hold 
a pistol to Foote’s breast, or to Hume’s breast, and threaten 
to kill them, and you’ll see how they behave.” To 
my question, whether we might not fortii'y our minds for 
the approach of death, lie answered, in a passion, ” No, 
Sir, Let it alone. It matters not how a man dies, but how 
lie lives. The act of dying is not of importance, it lasts so 
short a time.” He added, (with an earnest look,) ” A 
man knows it must be so, and submits. It will do him 
no good to whine.” 

I attempted to continue the conversation. He was so 
provoked, that he said ; " Give us no more ol this ; ” 
and was thrown into such a state of agitation, that he 
expressed himself in a way that alarmed and distressed me ; 
shewed an impatience that 1 should leave him, and when I 
was going away, called to me sternly, '' Don't let us meet 
to-morrow.” 

I went home exceedingly uneasy. All the harsh obser- 
vations which I had ever heard made upon his character, 
crowded into my mind ; and I seemed to myself like the 
man who had put his head into the lion’s mouth a great 
many times with perfect safety, but at last had it bit off. 

Next morning I sent him a note, stating that I might 
have been in the wrong, but it was not intentionally ; he 
was therefore, I could not help thinking, too severe upon 
me. That notwithstanding our agreement not to meet that 
day, I would call on him in my way to the city, and stay 
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five minutes by my watch, " You are, (said I) in my mind, 
since last night, surrounded with cloud and storm. Let 
me have a glimpse of sunshine, and go about my affairs in 
serenity and cheerfulness." 

Upon entering his study, I was glad that he was not 
alone, which would have made our meeting more awkward. 
There were with him Mr. Steevens and Mr. Tyers, both of 
whom I now saw for the first time. My note had, on his 
own reflection, softened him, for he received me very 
complacently ; so that I unexpectedly found myself at 
ease : and joined in the conversation. 

I whispered him, “ Well, Sir, you are now in good 
humour." Johnson. " Yes, Sir." I was going to leave 
him, and had got as far as the staircase, He stopped me, 
and smiling, said, " Get you gone in ; ” a curious mode 
of inviting me to stay, which I accordingly did for some 
time longer. 

Tills little incidental quarrel and reconciliation, which, 
perhaps, I may be thoiiglit to have detailed too minutely, 
must be esteemed as one of many proofs which his friends 
had, that though he might be charged with bad humour at 
times, be was always a good-natured man ; and I have 
heard Sir Joshua Reynolds, a nice and delicate observer 
of manners, particularly remark, that when upon any 
occasion Johnson had been rough to any person in com- 
pany, he took the first opportunity of reconciliation, by 
drinking to him, or addressing his discourse to him ; 
but if he found his dignified indirect overtures sullenly 
neglected, he was quite indifferent, and considered himself 
as having done all that he ought to do, and the otlier as 
now in the wrong. 

Being to set out for Scotland on the loth of November, 
I wrote to him at Streatham, begging that he would 
meet me in town on the gth ; but if this should be very 
inconvenient to him, I would go thither. His answer was 
as follows. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, 
1 find it will less incommode you to spend your night 
here, than me to come to town. 1 wish to see you, and 
am ordered by the lady of this house to invite you hither. 
Whether you can come or not, I shall not have any occasion 
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of writing to 3rau again before your marriage, and therefore 
tell you now, that with great sincerity I wish you happiness. 

I am, dear Sir, 

' ' Tour most affectionate humble servant, 

"Nov. g, lyby." "Sam. Johnson.” 

I was detained in town till it was too late on the ninth, 
so went to him early in the morning of the tenth of 
November. " Now (said be,) that you arc going to marry, 
do not expect more from life, than life will afford. You may 
often find yourself out of huinour, and yon may often 
think your wife not studious enough to please you ; 
and yet you may have reason to consider yourself as 
upon the whole very happily married.” 

Talking of maniage in general, he observed, “ Our 
marriage service is too refined. It is calculated only for 
the best kind of marriages : whereas, we should have a form 
for matches of convenience, of which there are many.” 
He agreed with me that there was no absolute necessity 
for having the marriage ceremony performed by a 
regular clergyman, for this was not commanded in 
scripture. 

In 1770, lie published a political pamphlet, entitled 
" The False Alarm," intended to justify the conduct of 
ministry and their majority in the House of Commons for 
having virtually assumed it as an axiom, that the expul- 
sion of a Member of Parliament was equivalent to exclusion, 
and thus having declared Colonel Luttercl to be duly 
elected for the county of Middlesex, notwithstanding Mr. 
Wilkes had a great majority of votes. This being justly 
considered as a gross violation of the right of election, 
an alarm for the constitution extended itself all over the 
kingdom. To prove this alarm to be false, was the purpose 
of Johnson's pamphlet; but even his vast powers are 
inadequate to cope with constitutional truth and reason, 
and his argument failed of effect ; and the House of Com- 
mons have since expunged the offensive resolutions from 
their Journals. That the House of Commons might have 
expelled Mr. Wilkes repeatedly, and as olten as he should 
be re-chosen, was not denied ; but incapacitation cannot 
be but an act of the whole legislature. It was wonderful 
to see how a prejudice in favour of government in general, 
and an aversion to popular clamour, could blind and 
contract such an understanding as Johnson’s, in this 
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particular case ; yet the wit, the sarcasm, the eloquent 
vivacity which this pamphlet displayed, made it be read 
with great avidity at the time, and it will ever be read 
with pleasure, ior the sake of its composition. That it 
endeavoured to infuse a narcotick indifference, as to publick 
concerns, into the minds of the people, and that it broke 
out sometimes into an extreme coarseness of contemp- 
tuous abuse, is but too evident. 

The following admirable minute made by him, describes 
so well his own state, and that of numbers to whom self- 
examination is habitual, that T cannot omit it. 

" June I, 1770. Every man naturally persuades himself 
that he can keep his resolutions, nor is ho convinced of 
his imbecility but by length of time and frequency of 
experiment. This opinion of our own constancy is so 
prevalent, that we always despise him who suffers his 
general and settled purpose to be overpowered by an 
occasional desire. They, therefore, whom frequent 
failures have made desperate, cease to form resolutions ; 
and they who are become cunning, do not tell them. Those 
who do not make them are very lew, but of their effect 
little is perceived ; for scarcely any man persists in a 
course of life planned by choice, but as he is restrained 
from deviation by some external power. He who may 
live as lie will, seldom lives long in the observation of his 
own rules.” 

Of this year I have obtained the following letters: 

" To THE Reverend Dr. Farmer, Cambridge. 

“ Sir, 

"As no man ought to keep wholly to himself any 
possession that may be useful to the publick, I hope you 
will not think me unreasonably intrusive, i£ I have recourse 
to you for such information as you are more able to give 
me than any other man. 

” In support of an opinion which you have already 
placed above the need ol any more support, Mr. Steevens, 
a very ingenious gentleman, lately of King’s College, has 
collected an account of all the translations which 
Shakspeare might have seen and used. He wishes his 
catalogue to be perfect, and therefore intreats that you 
will favour him by the insertion of such additions as the 
accuracy of your enquiries has enabled you to make. 

H 
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To tliiH request, I take tlie liberty of adding my own 
solicitations. 

" Wo have no immediate use for this catalogue, and 
therefore do not desire that it should interrupt or liinder 
your more important employments. But it will be kind 
to let us know that you receive it. 

“ I am, Sir, &c., 

■' Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, “ Sam. Johnson.” 

March 21, 1770.” 

'' To THE Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton. 

■' Dear Sir, 

” The readiness with which you were pleased to promise 
me some notes on Shakespeare, was a new instance of 
your friendship, I shall not hurry yon ; but am desired 
by Mr. Steovens, who helps me in this edition, to let 
you know, that we shall print the tragedies first, and shall 
therefore want first the notes which belong to them. We 
think not to incommode the readers with a supplement ; 
and therefore, what we cannot put into its proper place, 
will do us no good. We shall not begin to print beiore 
the end of six weeks, perhaps not so soon. 

I anr, &o, 

"London, June 23, 1770.” "Sam. Johnson." 

" To THE Rev. Dr. Joseph Warton, 

" Dear Sir, 

" I AM revising ray edition of Sliakspearc, and remember 
that I formerly misrepresented your opinion of Lear. Be 
pleased to write the paragraph as you would have it, 
and send it. If you have any remarks ol your own 
upon that or any other play, I shall gladly receive 
them. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Warton. I sometimes 
think of wandering for a few days to Winchester, but am 
apt to delay. — " I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 
"Sept. 27, 1770." “ Sam. Johnson,” 

" To Mr. Francis Barber, at Mrs, Clapp's, Bishop- 
Sxortford, Hertfordshire. 

" Dear Francis, 

"I AM at last sat down to write to you, and should 
very much blame myself for having neglected you so 
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long, if I did not impute that and many other failings to 
want of health. I hope not to be so long silent again. 

I am very well satisfied with your progress, if you can 
really perform the exercisses which you are .set ; and I 
hope Mr, Ellis does not suffer you to impose on him, or 
on yourself. 

“ Make my compliments to Mr. Ellis, and to Mrs, Clapp, 
and Mr. Smith. 

" Let me know what English books you read for your 
entertainment. You can never be wise unless you love 
reading. 

“ Do not imagine that I shall forget or forsake you ; for 
if, when I examine you, I find that you have not lost your 
time, you shall want no encouragement from 

“ Yours alfectionately, 

"London, Sept. 25, 1770.” " Sam, Johnson." 

“To THE Same. 

" Dear Francis, 

" I HOPE you mind your business. I design you shall 
stay with Mrs. Clapp these holidays. If you are invited 
out you may go, if Mr. Ellis gives leave. I have ordered 
you some clothes, which you will receive, I believe, next 
week. My compliments to Mrs. Clapp and to Mr. Ellis, 
and Mr. Smith, &c. 

" I am 

" Your affectionate, 

" Sam. Johnson," 

During this year there was a total cessation of all 
correspondence between Dr. Johnson and me, without 
any coldness on either side, but merely from procrastina- 
tion, continued from day to day; and as I was not in 
London, I had no opportunity of enjoying his company 
and recording his conversation. To supply this blank, 
I shall present my readers with some Collectanea, oblig- 
ingly furnished to me by the Rev. Dr. Maxwell, of Falk- 
land, in Ireland, some time assistant preacher at the 
Temple, and for many years the social friend of Johnson, 
who spoke of him with a very kind regard. 

" His genera] mode of life, during my acquaintance, 
seemed to be pretty uniform. About twelve o'clock I 
commonly visited him, and frequently found him in bed, 
or declaiming over his tea, which he drank very plentifully. 
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Ho generally had a levee ol morning visitors, chiedy men 
of letters ; Hawkesworth, Goldsmith, Murphy, I^angton, 
Steevens, Beauclerk, &c. &c. and sometimes learned 
ladies ; particularly I remember a French lady ol wit and 
fashion doing him the honour of a visit. He seemed to 
me to be considered as a kind of piiblick oracle, whom every 
body thought they had a right to visit and considt ; and 
doubtless they were well rewarded I never could discover 
how he found time for his compositions. He declaimed all 
the morning, then went to dinner at a tavern, where 
he commonly staid late, and then drank his tea at some 
friend’s house, over which he loitered a great while, but 
seldom took supper. I fancy he must have read and 
wrote chiefly in the night, for I can scarcely recollect that 
he ever refused going with me to a tavern, and he often 
went to Ranelagh, which he deemed a place of innocent 
recreation. 

" He frequently gave all the silver in his pocket to the 
poor, who watched him, between his house and the 
tavern where he dined. He walked the streets at all hours, 
and said he was never robbed, for the rogues knew he 
had little money, nor had the appearance of having much. 

“ Tliougli the most accessible and communicative man 
alive, yet when he suspected he was invited to be exhibited 
he constantly spurned the invitation. 

" Two young women from Staflordshire visited him 
when I was present, to consult him on the subject oi 
Methodism, to which they wore inclined. ‘ Come, (said 
he,) you pretty fools, dine with Maxwell and me at the 
Mitre, and we will talk over that subject ; ’ which they 
did, and after dinner he took one of them upon his knee, 
and fondled her for half an hour together. 

" Upon a visit to me at a country lodging near Twickou- 
iiam, he asked what sort of society I had there. I told him, 
but indifferent ; as they chiefly consisted of opulent 
traders, retired from business. He said he never much 
liked that class of people ; ' For, Sir, (said he) they have 
lost the civility of tradesmen, without acquiring the 
manners of gentlemen.’ 

“ Johnson was much, attached to London : he observed, 
that a man stored his mind better there than any where 
else ; and that in remote situations a man's body might 
be fea.sted, but his mind was starved, and his faculties 
apt to degenerate, from want of exercise and competition 
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No place, (he said) cured a man’s vanity or arrogance, so 
well as London ; for as no man was either great or good 
per se, but as compared with others not so good or great, 
lie was sure to find in the metropolis many his equals, and 
some his superiours He observed, that a man in London 
was in less danger of lalling in love indiscreetly, than any 
where else ; for there the difficulty of deciding between 
the conflicting pretensions of a vast variety of objects, 
kept him safe. He told me that he had frequently been 
offered country preferment, if he would consent to take 
orders ; but he could not leave the improved society of 
the capital, or con.sent to exchange the exhilarating joys 
and splendid decorations of piiblick life, lor the obscurity 
insipidity, and uniformity of remote situations. 

“ Dr. Johnson was often accused of prejudices, nay, 
antipathy, with regard to the natives of Scotland. Surely, 
so illiberal a prejudice never entered his mind : and it is 
well known, many natives of that respectable country 
possessed a large share in his esteem ; nor were any 
of them ever excluded from his good offices as far as 
opportunity permitted. True it is, he considered the 
Scotch, nationally, as a crafty, designing people, eagerly 
attentive to their own interest, and too apt to overlook 
the claims and pretensions of other people. ' WKile they 
confine their benevolence, in a manner, exclusively to 
those of their own country, they expect to share in the 
good offices of other people. Now {said Johnson) this 
principle is either right or wrong ; if right, we should do 
well to imitate such conduct ; if wrong, we cannot too 
much detest it.’ 

“ When exasperated by contradiction, he was apt to 
treat his opponents with too much acrimony ; as, ' Sir, 
you don’t see your way through that question : ’ — ‘ Sir, 
you talk the language of ignorance.' On my observing 
to him that a certain gentleman had remained silent the 
whole evening, in the midst ol a very brilliant and learned 
society, ‘ Sir, (said ho,) the conversation overflowed, 
and drowned him,' 

" His philosophy, though austere and solemn, was by 
no means morose and cynical, and never blunted the 
laudable sensibilities of his character, or exempted him 
from the influence of the tender passions. Want of tender- 
ness, he always alledged, was want of parts, and was no 
less a proof of stupidity than depravity. 
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" He was much affected by the death of liis motlter, 
and wrote to me to come and assiat him to compose his 
mind, which indeed I found extremely agitated. He 
lamented that all serious and religious conversation was 
banished from the society of men, and yet great advan- 
tages might be derived from it. All acknowledged, he 
said, what hardly any body practised, the obligations 
we were under of making the concerns of eternity the 
governing principles of our lives. Every man, he observed, 
at last, wishes for retreat ; he sees his expectations frus- 
trated in the world, and begins to wean himself from 
it, and to prepare for everlasting separation. 

" He observed, that the influence of London now 
extended every where, and that from all manner of 
communication being opened, there shortly would be no 
remains of the ancient simplicity, or places of cheap 
retreat to be found. 

“ He was of opinion, that the English nation cultivated 
both their soil and their reason better than any other 
people ; but admitted that the French, though not the 
highest, perhaps, in any department of literature, yet in 
every department were very high. Intellectual pre- 
eminence, he observed, was ttie highest superiority ; and 
that every nation derived their highest reputation from 
the splendour and dignity of their writers. Voltaire, 
he said, was a good narrator, and that his principal merit 
consisted in a happy selection and arrangement of circum- 
stances. 

" Being asked by a young nobleman, what was become 
of the gallantry and military spirit of the old English 
nobility, he replied, ' Why, my Lord, I'll tell yon what is 
become of it : it is gone into the city to look for a fortune,' 

" Speaking of a dull tiresome fellow, whom he ciianced 
to meet, he said, ' That fellow seems to me to possess but 
one idea, and that is a wrong one.' 

" Much enquiry having been made concerning a gentle- 
man, who had quitted a company where Johnson was, 
and no information being obtained ; at last Johnson 
observed, that ‘ ho did not care to speak ill of any man 
behind his back, but he believed the gentleman was an 
attorney. ' 

" He spoke with much contempt of the notice taken of 
Woodhouse, ,the poetical shoemaker. He said, it was all 
vanity and childishness : and that such objects were, to 
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those who patronized them, mere niirrours of their own 
superiority. 'They had better (said he,) furnish the man with 
good implements for his trade, than raise subscriptions for 
his poems. He may make an excellent shoemaker, but can 
never make a good poet. A school-boy’s exercise may be a 
pretty thing for a school-boy; but it is no treat for a man.' 

" Johnson observed, that so many objection-s might 
be made to every thing, that nothing could overcome tliem 
lint the necessity of doing something. No man would 
be of any profession, as simply opposed to not being of it ; 
but every one must do something. 

" He remarked, that a London parish was a very com- 
fortless thing : for the clergyman seldom knew the face 
of one out of ten of bis parishioners. 

" A gentleman who had been very unhappy in marriage, 
married immediately after his wife died ; Johnson said, 
it was the triumph of hope over experience. 

" He observed that a man of sense and education should 
meet a suitable companion in a wife. It was a miserable 
thing when the conversation could only be such as, 
whether the mutton should be boiled or roasted, and pro- 
bably a dispute about that. 

" He did not approve of late marriages, observing that 
more was lost in point of time, than compensated for by 
any possible advantages. Even ill assorted marriages 
were preferable to cheerless celibacy. 

“ One evening at Mrs. Montagu's, where a splendid 
company was assembled, consisting of the most eminent 
literary characters, 1 thought he seemed highly pleased 
with the respect and attention that were shewn him, and 
asked him, on our return home, if he was not highly 
gratified by his visit ; ' No, Sir, (said he) not highly 
gratified ; vet I do not recollect to have passed many 
evenings with fewer obiections.' 

" Though of no high extraction himself, he had much 
respect for birth and family, especially among ladies. 
He said, ‘ adventitious accomplishments may be possessed 
by all ranks ; but one may easily distinguish the born 
gentlewoman.’ 

“ He said, ' the poor in England were better provided 
for, than in any otlier country of the same extent : he did 
not mean little Cantons, or petty Republicks. Where a 
great proportion of the people (said he,) are suffered to 
languish in helpless misery, that country must be ill 
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policed, and wretchedly governed : a decent provi.sion 
ior I ho poor is the true test of civilization. — Gentlemen 
of education, he observed, were pretty miicli the same in 
a.ll countries ; the condition of the lower orders, the poor 
especially, was the true mark of national di.scnmination.' 

" When the corn-laws were in agitation in Ireland, by 
which that country has been enabled not only to feed 
itself, but to export corn to a largo amount ; Sir Thomas 
Robinson observed, that tho.se laws might be prejudicial 
to the corn-trade of England ' Sir Thomas, (said he,) 
you talk the language of a savage : what, Sir ? would 
you prevent any people from feeding themselves, if by 
any honest means they can do it ? ' 

" It being mentioned, that Garrick assisted Dr. Brown, 
tlie authour of the Estimnie, in some dramatick composi- 
tion, ' No, Sir ; (said Johnson,) he would no more suffer 
Garrick to write a line in his play, than he would suffer 
him to mount his pulpit.' 

" Speaking of Burke, he said, ‘ It was commonly ob- 
servect he spoke too often in parliament ; but nobody could 
say he did not speak well, though too freqnentl}^ and too 
familiarly.' 

" Speaking of economy, he remarked, it was hardly 
worth while to save anxiously twenty pounds a year. If 
a man could save to that degree, so as to enable him to 
assume a different rank in society, then, indeed, it might 
answer some purpose. 

" He observed, a principal source of erroneous judge- 
ment was, viewing things partially and only on one side : 
as for instance, fortune hunters, when they contemplated 
the fortunes singly and separately, it was a dazzling and 
tempting object ; but when they came to possess the wives 
and their fortunes together, they began to suspect they had 
not made quite so good a bargain. 

He advised me, if possible, to have a good orchard. He 
knew, he said, a clergyman of small income, who brought 
up a family very reputably, which he chieliy fed with 
apple dumplins. 

“ We dined tHe-a-teie at the Mitre, as I was preparing to 
return to Ireland, after an absence of many years. I 
regretted much leaving London, where I had formed many 
agreeable connexions ; ‘ Sir, (said ho,) I don't wonder at 
it ; no man, fond of letters, leaves London without regret. 
But remember. Sir, yon have seen and enjoyed a great 
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deal ; — you have seen life in its highest decorations, and 
the world has nothing new to exhibit. — No man is so well 
qualified to leave pubhck life as lie who has long tried it 
and known it well. We are always hankering after untried 
situations, and imagining greater felicity from them than 
they can afford. No, Sir, knowledge and virtue may be 
acquired in all countries, and your local consequence 
will make you some amends for the intellectual gratifi- 
cations you relinquish.' 

“ He then took a most affecting leave of me ; said, he 
Imew it was a point of d/uiy that called me away. — ‘ We 
shall all be sorry to lose you, said he : laudo tammi.’ ” 

In 1771 he published another political pamphlet entitled 
Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's 
Islands, in which, upon materials furnished to him by 
ministry, and upon general topicks expanded in his rich 
style, he successfully endeavoured to persuade the nation 
that it was wise and laudable to suffer the question of 
right to remain undecided, rather than involve our 
country in another war. It has been suggested by some, 
with what truth I shall not take upon me to decide, that 
he rated the consequence of those islands to Gi’oat- 
Britain too low. Upon this occasion, too, we find Johnson 
lashing the party in opposition witli unbounded severity, 
and maldng the fullest use of what he ever reckoned a 
most effectual argumentative instrument, — contempt. 
His character of their very able mysterious champion, 
Junius, is executed with all the force of his genius, and 
finished with the highest care. 

This pamphlet, it is observable, was softened in one 
particular, after the first edition ; for the conclusion oi 
Mr. George Grenville’s character stood thus ; " Let him 
not, however, be depreciated in his grave. He had powers 
not universally possessed : could he have enforced pay- 
ment of the Manilla ransom, he could have counted it." 
Which, instead of retaining its sly sharp point, was reduced 
to a mere fiat unmeaning expression, or, if I may use the 
woid, —trmsm : " He had powers not universally pos- 
sessed . and if he sometimes erred, he was like wise some- 
times right.” 

'' To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

“ After much lingering of my own, and much of the 
ministry, 1 have, at length got out my paper But delay 
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is iioL yet at an end : Not many had been dispersed, before 
Lord North ordered the sale to stop, llis reasons I do not 
distinctly know. \'oii may try to hncl them in the perusal. 
Before liis order, a sufficient number were dispersed to 
do all the mischief, though, perhaps, not to make all the 
sport that might be expected Irom it. 

“ Soon after your departure, I had the pleasure of finding 
all the danger past with which your navigation was 
threatened. I hope nothing happens at liome to abate 
your satisfaction ; but that Lady Rothes, and Mrs. Lang- 
ton, and the yoimg ladies, are all well. 

" I was last night at the club. Dr. Percy has written 
a long ballad in many fits : it is pretty enough. He has 
printed, and will soon publish it. Goldsmith is at Batli, 
with Lord Clare. At Mr Thiale’s, where I am now writing, 
all are well, I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant. 

"March 20, 1771." " Sam. Johnson." 

It has been much agitated among his friends and 
others, whether he would have been a powerful speaker in 
Parliament, had he been brought in when advanced in 
life, I am inclined to think, that his extensive knowledge, 
his quickness and force of mind, his vivacity and richness 
of expression, his wit and humour, and above all his poig- 
nancy of sarcasm, would have had great effect in a popular 
assembly ; and that the magnitude of his figure, and 
striking peculiarity of his manner, would have aided the 
effect. From Mr. William Gerard HaimlLon I have heard, 
that Johnson, when observing to him that it was prudent 
lor a man who had not been accustomed to speak in 
pnblick, to begin his speech in as simple a nicnner as 
possible, acknowledged that he rose in that society to 
deliver a speech which he had prepared ; " but (said he,) 
all my flowers or oratory forsook me.” I however cannot 
help wishing, that he had “ tried his hand ” in Pa.rliament ; 
and 1 wonder that ministry did not make the experiment. 

I at length renewed a correspondence which had been too 
long discontinued '. 

" To Dr. Johnson. 

Edinburgh. April 18, 1771. 

" My Dear Sir, 

" I CAN now fully understand those intervals of silence 
in your correspondence with me, which have often given 
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me anxiety and uneasiness: for although I am conscious 
that my veneration and love for Mr. Johnson have never 
in the least abated, yet I have deferred for almost a year 
and a half to write to him." . . . 

In the subsequent part of this letter, I gave him. an 
account of my comfortable life as a married man, and a 
lawyer in practice at the Scotch bar ; invited him to 
Scotland, and promised to attend him to the Highlands, 
and Hebrides. 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

'' Ie you are now able to comprehend that I might 
neglect to write without any diminution of affection, you 
have taught me. likewise, how that neglect may be 
uneasily felt without resentment. I wished for your 
letter a long time, and when it came, it amply recompensed 
the delay. 1 never was so much pleased as now with your 
account of yourself ; and sincerely hope, that between 
public business, improving studies, and domestick 
pleasures, neither melancholy nor caprice will find any 
place for entrance. Whatever philosophy may determine 
of material nature, it is certainly true of intelloctual 
nature, that it abhors a vacuum . our minds cannot be 
empty ; and evil will break in upon them, il they are not 
pre-occupied by good. My dear Sir, mind your studies, 
mind your business, make your lady happy, and be a 
good Christian. After this, 

‘ trisiitiam ei melus 

Trades protervis in mare Creheum 
Portare veitlis.' 

“ If we perform our duty, we shall be safe and steady, 

‘ Sive per,’ &c. whetlier we climb the Highlands, or are 
to.st among the Hebrides ; and I hope the time will come 
when we may try our powers both with clifis and water. 
I see but little of Lord Elibank, I know not why ; perhaps 
by my own fault, I am this day going into Stafiordshire 
and Derbyshire for six weeks. — “ I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

“ And most humble servant, 
‘‘London, June 20, 1771." “ Sam. Johnson." 

" To Sir Joshua Reynolds, in Leicester-Fields. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ When I came to Lichfield, I found that my portrait 
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Jiad been much visited, and much admii'ed. Every man 
has a lurking wish to appear considerable in his native 
place ; and 1 was pleased with the dignity eonlcrrcd by 
such a testimony of your regard. 

“ Be pleased, therelore, to accept the thanks of, Sir, 
your most obliged, 

” And most humble servant, 

" A.shbourn in Derbyshire, "Sam. Johnson.” 

July 17, 1771.” 

" Compliments to Miss Reynolds.” 

” To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby, 
Lincolnshire. 

" Dear Sir, 

" 1 AM lately returned from Staffordshire and Derby- 
shire. The last letter mentions two others which you 
have written to me since you received my pamphlet. 
Of these two I never had but one, in winch you mentioned 
a design of visiting Scotland, and, by consequence, put 
my journey to Langton out of my thoughts. My summer 
wanderings are now over, and I am engaging in a very 
great work, the revision of my Dictionary ; from which I 
know not, at present, how to get loose, 

” If you have observed, or been told, any errours 01 
omi.ssions, you will do me a great favour by letting me 
know them 

” Lady Rothes, 1 find, has disappointed you and hersell. 
Ladies will have these tricks. The Queen and Mrs. Thrale, 
both ladies of experience, yet both missed their reckoning 
this summer. I hope, a few months will recompense your 
uneasiness, 

” Please to tell Lady Rothes how highly 1 value tlie 
honour of her invitation, which it is my purpose to obey 
as soon as I have disengaged myself. In the mean time 
I shall hope to hear often of her Ladyship, and every day 
better news and better, till I hear that you have both the 
happiness, which to both is very sincerely wished, by. 
Sir, 

” Your most affectionate, and 

“ Most humble servant, 

"August 29, 1771.” "Sam. Johnson." 


In 1772 he was altogether quiescent as an authour ; 
but it will be found, from the various evidences which I 
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shall bring together, that Jiis mind was acute, lively and 
vigorous. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

'' Dear Sir, 

“ That you are coming so soon to town 1 am very glad ; 
and still more glad that you are coining as an advocate. 
I think nothing more likely to make your life pass happily 
away, than that consciousness of your own value, which 
eminence in your profession will certainly confer, H I 
can give you any collateral help, I hope you do not suspect 
that it will be wanting. My kindness for you has neither 
the merit of singular vhtuc, nor the reproach of singular 
prejudice. Whether to love you be right or wrong, 1 
have many on my side : Mrs. Thralc loves you, and Mrs. 
Williams loves you, and what would have inclined me 
to love you, if I had been neutral before, you are a gi’eat 
favourite of Dr. Beattie. 

“ Of Dr. Beattie I should have thought much, but that 
his lady puts him out of my head ; she is a very lovely 
woman 

" The ejection which you come hither to oppose, appears 
very cruel, unreasonable, and oppressive. I should think 
there could not be much doubt of your success. 

“ My health grows better, yet I am not fully recovered 
I believe it is held, that men do not recover very fast 
after threescore. I hope yet to see Beattie’s College ; 
and have not given up the western voyage. But however 
all this may be or not, let us try to make each other 
happy when we meet, and not refer our pleasure to distant 
times or distant places. 

" How comes it that you tell me nothing of your lady ? 
I hope to see her some time, and till then shall be glad 
to hear of her. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, &c. 

“March 15, 1772.'’ "Sam. Johnson." 

" To Bennet Langton, Esq. near Spilsby, Lincoln- 
shire. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I congratulate you and Lady Rothes on your little 
man, and hope you will all be many years happy together. 

" Poor Miss Langton can have little part in the joy of 
her family. She this day called her aunt Langton to 
receive the sacrament wiBi her ; and made m.e talk 
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yesterday on sucli .subjects as suit lier condition. It will 
probably be her viattcum. I surely need not mention 
again that she wishes to see her mother. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Msreh 14, 1772.” “ Sam. Johnson.” 

On the 2ist oi March, I was liappy to find myself again 
in my friend’s study, and was glad to see my old acquain- 
tance, Mr. Francis Barber, who was now returned home. 
Dr. Johnson received me with a hearty welcome ; saying, 
" I am glad you are come, and glad you are come upon 
such an errand ; ” (alluding to the cause of the school- 
master.) Boswell. “ I hope. Sir, he will be in no danger. 
It is a very delicate matter to interfere between a master 
and his scholars ; nor do I see how you can fix the degree 
ol severity that a master may use.” Johnson. ” Why, 
Sir, till you can fix the degree of obstinacy and negligence 
of the scholars, you cannot fix the degree of severity of 
the master. Severity must be continued until obstinacy 
be subdued, and negligence be cured.” He mentioned the 
severity of Hunter, his own master. “ Sir, (said I,) Hunter 
is a Scotch name ; so it should seem this schoolmaster 
who beat you so severely, was a Scotchman. I can now 
account for your prejudice against the Scotch.” Johnson. 
” Sir, he was not Scotch ; and, abating his brutality, 
he was a very good master.” 

I thanked him ior showing civilities to Beattie. ” Sir, 
(said he), I should thank you. We all love Beattie, Mrs. 
Thrale says, if ever she has another husband, she’ll have 
Beattie. He sunk upon us that he was married ; else wc 
should have shown his lady more civilitio.s. She is a very 
fine woma,n. But bow can you show civilities to a non- 
enity ? I did not think he had been married. Nay, I 
did not think about it one way or other ; but he did not 
tell us oi his lady till late.” 

He then spoke of St. Hilda, the mo.st remote of the 
Hebrides. I told him, I thought of buying it. Johnson. 
” Pray do, Sir. We will go and pass a winter amid the 
blasts there. We shall have fine fish, and we will take some 
dried tongues with us, and some books. We will have a 
strong built vessel, and some Orkney men to navigate her. 
Wc must build a tolerable house ; but we may carry with 
us a wooden house ready made, and requiring nothing but 
to be put up. Consider, Sh', by buying St. Hilda, you may 
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Icccp the people Ironi falling into worse hands. We inu.st 
give them a clergyman, and he .shall be one of Beattie's 
choosing. He shall be educated at Manschal College. 
I'll be your Lord Chancellor, or what you please." 
Boswell. “Are you serious, Sir, in advising me to buv 
St. Hilda? for if you should advise me to go to Japan, T 
believe I should do it.” Johnson. “ Why yes, &r, I am 
serious." Boswell. “ Why then I'll see what can 
be done." 

He was engaged to dine abroad, and asked me to return 
to him in the evening, at nine, which I accordingly did. 

We drank lea with Mrs. Williams, who told us a story 
of second sight, which happened in Wales where she was 
born. He listened to it very attentively, and said he should 
be glad to have some instances of that faculty well authen- 
ticated. His elevated wish for more and more evidence 
for spirit, in opposition to the grovelling belief of 
materialism, led him to a love of such mysterious disquisi- 
tions. He again justly observed, that we could have no 
certainty of the truth of supernatural appearances, unless 
something wa.s told us which we could not know by 
ordinary means, or something done which could not he 
done blit by supernatural power. 

In the morning we had talked ol old families, and the 
respect due to them. Johnson. “ Sir, you have a right 
to that kind of respect, and a.re arguing fur yourself I 
am for supporting the principle, and am disinterested in 
doing it, as I have no such right.” Boswell. " Why, Sir, 
it is one more incitement to a man to do well.” Johnson. 
" Yes, Sir, and it is a matter of opinion very necessary to 
keep society together. What is it but opinion, by which 
we have a respect for authority, that prevents us, who 
are the rabble, from rising up and pulling down you who 
are gentlemen fi'om your places, and saying, ‘ We will 
be gentlemen in our turn ? ’ Now, Sir, that respect for 
authority is much more easily granted to a man whose 
father has had it, than to an upstart, and so Society is 
more easily supported.” Boswell. “ Perhaps, Sir, it 
might be done by the respect belonging to office, as among 
the Romans, where the dress, the /oga, inspired reverence.’’ 
Johnson. " Why, we Imow very little about the Romans. 
I 3 ut, surely, it is much easier to respect a man who has 
always had respect, than to respect a man who we know 
was last year no better than ourselves, and will be no 
better next year. In republicks there is no respect for 
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aittliorily, but a fear of power.” BoswKr.L. ” At present, 
Sir, I think riches seem to gain most respect.” Johnson. 
"No, Sir, riches do not gain hearty respect; they only 
procure external attention. A very rich man, from low 
beginnings, may buy his election in a borough ; but, 
ccetsris panbits, a man of family will be preferred. People 
will prefer a man for whose father their fathers have 
voted, though they should get no more money, or even 
less. That shows that the respect for family is not merely 
fanciful, but has an actual operation. If gentlemen of 
family would allow the rich upstarts to spend their 
money profusely, which they are ready enough to do, and 
not vie with them m expence, the upstarts would soon be 
at an end. and the gentlemen would remain ; but if the 
gentlemen will vie in expence with the upstarts, which is 
very foolish, they must be ruined.” 

On Monday, March 23, I found him birsy, preparing 
a fourth edition of his folio Dictionary. Mr. Peyton, one of 
his original amanuenses, was writing for him. I put him in 
mind of a meaning of the word side, which he had omitted, 
viz. relationship ; as father’s side, mother’s side. He in- 
serted it. I asked him if /wwi/nrffMg was a good word. He 
said he had seen it frequently used, but he did not know 
it to be legitimate English. He would not admit civili" 
zaiion, but only civility. With great deference to him 1 
thought civilization, from to civilize, better in tlie sense 
opposed to barbarity than civility ; as it is better to have 
a distinct word for each sense, than one word with two 
senses, which ciuihtv is, in his way of using it. 

He seemed also to be intent on some sort of chymical 
operation. I was entertained by observing how he con- 
trived to send Mr. Peyton on an errand, without seeming 
to degrade him, " Mr. Peydon, — Mr. Peyton, will you be so 
good as to take a walk to Temple- Bar ? You will Uicre see 
a chymist’s shop, at which you will be pleased to buy for 
me an ounce of oil of vitriol ; not spirit of vitriol, but oil 
of vitriol. It will cost three half-pence.” Peyton im- 
mediately went, and returned with it. and told him it cost 
but a penny. 

'We talked of languages. Johnson observed that 
Leibnitz had made some progress in a work, tracing all 
languages up to the Hebrew. “ Why, Sir, (said he.) you 
would not imagine that the French jour, day, is derived 
from the Latin dies, and yet nothing is more certain ; and 
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the intermediate steps are very clear. From dies, comes 
diurnus. Diu is, by inaccurate ears, or inaccurate pronun- 
ciation, easily confounded withgiti ; then the Italians form 
a substantive of the ablative ol an adjective, and thence 
giimio, or, as they make it gioriio : which is readily con- 
tracted m.\.o giouy, ox jour.” 

We went to the Mitre, and dined in the room where 
he and 1 first supped together. 

On Saturday, March 27, I introduced to him Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald, with whom he had expressed a wish 
to be acquainted. Fie received him very courteously. 

Sir Alexander. " I have been correcting several 
Scotch accents in my friend Boswell. I doubt. Sir, if any 
Scotchman ever attains to a perfect English pronuncia- 
tion,” Johnson. “Why, Sir, few of them do, because 
they do not persevere after acquiring a certain degree ot 
it. But, Sir, there can be no doubt that they may attain 
to a perfect English pronunciation, if they will. We find 
how near they come to it ; and certainly, a man who 
conquers nineteen parts of the Scottish accent, may conquer 
the twentieth. But, Sir, when a man has got the better 
of nine tenths he grows weary, lie relaxes his diligence, 
he finds he has corrected his accent so far as not to be 
disagreeable, and he no longer desires hi.s friends to tell 
him when he is wrong ; nor does he choose to be told. 
Sir, when people watch me narrowly, and 1 do not watch 
mysell, they will find me out to be of a particular county. 
In the same manner, Dunning may be found out to be a 
Devonshire man. So most Scotchmen may be found out. 
But, Sir, little aberrations are of no disadvantage. I never 
catched Mallet in a Scotch accent ; and yot Mallet, I 
suppose, was past five-and-twenty before he came to 
London.” 

Boswell. “ It may be of use. Sir, to have a Dictionary 
to ascertain the pronunciation." Johnson, “ Why, Sir, 
my Dictionary shows you the accent of words, if you can 
but remember them.” Boswell. “ But, Sir, we want 
marks to ascertain the pronunciation of the vowels, Sheri- 
day, I believe, has finished such a work.” Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, consider how much easier it is to learn a lan- 
guage by the ear, than by any marks. Sheridan’s Dic- 
tionary may do very well; but you cannot always carry 
it about with you : and, when you want the word, you 
have not the Dictionary. It is like a man who has a sword 
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that will not draw. It is an admirable sword, to be sure : 
but while your enemy is cutting your throat, you are 
unable to use it, IBosidcs, Sir, what cntillcs Shc'iiclan to 
fix the pronunciation of English ? He has, in the first place, 
the disadvantage of being an Irishman ; and if he says 
he will fix it after the example of the best company, why 
they differ among themselves. I remember an instance : 
when I published the Plan for my Dictionary, Lord Chester- 
field told me that the word fjycal should so as to rhyme 
to state ; and Sir William Yoiige sent me word that it 
should be pronounced so as to rhyme to seat, and that 
none but an Irishman would pronounce it grail Now 
here were two men of the highest rank, the one, the best 
speaker in the H ouse of Lords, tlie other, the best speaker 
in the House of Commons, differing entirely.” 

I again visited him at night. Finding him in a very 
good humour, I ventured to lead him to the subject of our 
situation in a future state, having much curiosity to 
laiow his notions on that point. Johnson. ” Why,' Sir, 
the happiness of an unembodied spirit will consist in a 
consciousness of the favour of God, in the contemplation 
of truth, and in the possession of felicitating ideas." 
Boswell. “ But, Sir, is there any harm in our forming 
to ourselves conjectures as to the paiticulars of our 
happiness, though the scripture has said but very little 
on the subject ? ‘ Wc know not what we shall be.' ” 
Johnson. ” Sir, there is no harm. What philosophy 
suggests to us on this topick is probable ; what scripture 
tells us is certain. Dr, Henry More has carried it as far as 
philosophy can. You may iniy both his theological and 
philosophical works m two volumes folio, for about eight 
shillings.” Boswell. " One of the most pleasing thoughts 
is, that we shall see our Iriends again.” Johnson. “ Yes 
Sir ; but you must consider, that when we are become 
purely rational, many of our friendships will be cut off. 
Many friendships are formed by a community of sensual 
pleasures ; all these will be cut oft. We form many friend- 
ships with bad men, because they have agi'eeable qualities, 
and they can be useful to us ; but, after death, they can 
no longer be of use to us. We form many friendships by 
mistake, imagining people to be different from what they 
really are. After death, we shall see every one in a true 
light. Then, Sir, they talk of our meeting our relations ; 
but then all relationship is dissolved : and we shall have 
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no regard for one person more than anotlier, but for their 
real value. However, we shall either have the satisfaction 
of meeting our friends, or be satisfied without meeting 
them." Boswell. “ Yet, Sir, we see in scripture, that 
Dives still retained an anxious concern about his brethren.” 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, we must either suppose that passage 
to be metaphorical, or hold with many divines, and all the 
Purgatorians, that departed souls do not all at once arrive 
at the utmost perfection of which they are capable ’’ 
Boswell. '' 1 think. Sir, that is a very rational supposi- 
sion.” Johnson. " Why, yes. Sir ; but we do not know 
it is a true one. There is no harm in believing it : but you 
must not compel others to make it an article of faith ; for 
it is not revealed.” Boswell. " Do you think. Sir, it 
is wrong in a man who liolds tlic doctrine ol Purgatory, to 
pray for the souls of liis deceased friends ? " Johnson. 
” Why no. Sir." Boswell. " I have been told, that in the 
Liturgy of tlie Episcopal Church of Scotland, there wa.s a 
form of praj'cr for the dead.” Johnson. ” Sir, it is not 
in the Liturgy which Laud framed for the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland ; if there is a liturgy older than that, 
I should be glad to see it ” Boswell. ” As to our employ- 
ment in a future state, the sacred writings say little. The 
Revelation, however, of St. John gives us many ideas, 
and particularly mentions musick.” Johnson, ” Why, 
Sir, ideas must be given you by means of something 
winch you know ; and as to musick tliere are some 
philosophers and divines who have maintained that we 
shall not be spiritualized to such a degree, but that 
something of matter very much refined, will remain. In 
that case, musick may make a part of our future felicity.” 

On Tuesday, March 31, lie and 1 dined at General Paoli's. 
A question was started whether the state of marriage was 
natural to man. Johnson. ” Sir, it is so lar from being 
natural for a man and woman to live in a state of marriage, 
tliat we find all the motives which they have for remaining 
in that connection, and the restraints which civilized 
society imposes to prevent separation, are hardly sufficient 
to keep them together.” The General said, that in a 
stale of nature a man and woman uniting together, would 
form a strong and constant affection, by the mutual 
pleasure each would receive ; and that the same causes of 
dissention would not arise between them, as occur between 
husband and wile in a civilised state. Johnson, “ Sir, 
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they would have disscntions ciiougli IboLigli ot another 
kind One would choose, to go a hunting in this wood, 
the other in that ; one would choose to go a fishing in 
this lake, the other in that ; or, perhaps, one would choose 
to go a hunting, when the other would choose to go a 
fishing ; and so tliey would part. Besides, Sir, a savage 
man and a savage woman meet by chance ; and when 
the man sees another woman that pleases him better, he 
will leave the first ” 

Dr. Johnson went home with me to my lodgings in 
Conduit-street and drank tea, previous to our going to 
the Pantheon, which neither of us had seen before. We 
talked of the proper use of riches. 

f asked him, how far he thought wealth sliould be 
employed in hospitality. Johnson. “ Yon are to consider 
that ancient hospitality, of which we hear so much, was 
in an uncommercial country, when men being idle, were 
glad to be entertained at rich men's tables. But in a 
commercial country, a busy country, time becomes 
precious, and therefore hospitality is not so much valued. 
No doubt there is still room for a certain degree of it ; 
and a man has a satisfaction in seeing his friends eating 
and drinking around him. But promiscuous hospitality 
is not the way to gain real influence. You must help 
some people at table before others ; yon must ask some 
people how they like their wine oftener than others. 
You therefore offend more people than yon please. You 
are like the French statesman, who said, when granted a 
favour, ' J‘ai fail dix indcontenls et un ttigvai.' Besides, Sir, 
being entertained ever so well at a man's table, impresses 
no la.sting regard or esteem. No. Sir, the way to make sure 
of power and influence is, by lending money confidentially 
to your neighbours at a small interest, or perhaps at no 
interest at all, and having their bonds in your posscs.sion.” 

We then walked to the Pantheon. The first view of it 
did not strike us so much as Raiielagh, of which he said, 
the " coup d'oeil was the finest tiling he had ever seen." 
The truth is, Ranelagh is of a more beautiful form ; more 
of it. or rather indeed the whole rotunda, appears at once, 
and it is better lighted. However, as Johnson observed, 
we saw the Pantheon in time of mourning, when there was 
a dull uniformity ; whereas we had seen Ranelagh, when 
the view was enlivened with a gay profusion of colours. 
Mrs. BosviUe, of Gunthwait, in Yorkshire, joined us, and 
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entered into conversation with us. Jolmson said to me 
afterwards, " Sir, this is a mighty intelligent lady.” 

I said there was not half a guinea’s worth of pleasure 
in seeing this place. Johnson. " But, Sir, there is half a 
guinea's worth of inferiority to other people in not having 
seen it.” Boswell. " I doubt. Sir, whether there are 
many happy people here.” Johnson. ” Yes, Sir, there 
are many happj' people here. There are many people here 
who are watching hundreds, and who think hundreds are 
watching them." 

Happening to meet Sir Adam Ferguson, 1 presented 
him to Dr. Jolmson. Su' Adam expressed some appre- 
hension that the Pantheon would encourage luxury. 
" Sir, (said Johnson,) I am a great friend to publick 
amusements ; for they keep people from vice. You now 
(addressing himself to me,) would have been with a wench, 
had you not been here. — O 1 I forgot you were married.” 

Sir Adam suggested, that luxury corrupts a people, 
and destroys the spirit of liberty. Johnson. ” Sir, that is 
all visionary. I would not give half a guinea to live under 
one form of Government rather than another. It is of no 
moment to the happiness of an individual. Sir, the danger 
of the abuse of power is nothing to a private man. What 
P'renchman is prevented from passing his life as he 
pleases ? ” Sir Adam, “ But, Sir, in the British consti- 
tution it is surely of importance to keep up a spirit in the 
people, so as to preserve a balance against the crown.” 
Johnson, ” Sir, I perceive you are a vile Whig. — Why 
all this childish jealousy of the power of the crown ? The 
crown has not power enough. When I sa.y that all govern- 
ments are alike, I consider that in no government power 
can be abused long. Mankind will not bear it. If a 
sovereign oppresses bis people to a great degree, they 
will rise and cut of! his head. There is a remedy in human 
nature against tyranny, that will keep us safe under every 
form of government. Had not the people of France 
thought themselves honoured in sharing in the brilliant 
actions of Louis XIV. they would not have endured him ; 
and we may say the same of the King of Prussia's people.” 
Sir Adam introduced the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Johnson. “ Sir, the mass of both of them were barbarians. 
The mass of every people must be barbarous where there 
is no printing, and consequently knowledge is not generally 
diffused. Knowledge is diffused among our people by the 
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news-papers." Sit Adam mentioned the orators, poets and 
artists nt Greece. Johnson. " Sir, I am talking of the 
mass of the people. We sec even what the boasted 
Athenians were. The little effect which Demosthenes's 
orations had upon them, shews that they were barbarians." 

On Sunday, April 5, after attending divine service at 
St. Irani's ditirch, I found him alone. 

I mentioned a cau.se in winch 1 bad appeared as counsel 
at the bar of the General A.s.scmbly of the Cliurch of 
Scotland, where a Prohalioncr, (as one licensed to preach, 
tint not yet ordained, is called,) was opposed in his 
application to he inducted, because it was alledged that 
he had been guilty of fornication five years before 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, if he has repented, it is not a suffi- 
cient objection. A man who is good enough to go to 
heaven, is good enough to be a clergyman." I told him, 
that by the rules of the Church of Scotland, in their 
Book of Discipline, it a scandal as it is called, is not pro- 
secuted for five years, it cannot afterward.s be proceeded 
upon, " unle.ss it be 0/ a heinous nature, or again become 
flagrant ; " and that hence a question arose, whether 
fornication was a sin ot a heinous nature ; and that I had 
maintained, that it did not deserve that epithet, in as 
much as it was not one of those sins which argue very 
great depravity of heart ; in short, was not, in the general 
acceptation ol mankind a heinous sin. Johnson, " No, 
Sir, it is not a heinous sin. A heinous sin is that Cor which 
a man is punished with death or bani.shment," Boswell. 
" But, Sir, after 1 had argued that il was not a heinous 
sin, an old clergyman ro.se up, and repealing the text of 
scripture denouncing judgment against whoremongers, 
asked, whether, considering this, there could be any 
doubt of fornication being a heinous sin." Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, observe the word whoremonger. Every sin, 
if persisted in, will become heinous. Whoremonger is a 
dealer in whores, as ironmonger is a dealer in iron. But 
as you don’t call a man an ironmonger for buying and 
selling a penknife ; so you don't call a man a whore- 
monger for getting one wench with child." 

On Monday, April 6, 1 dined with him at Sir Alexander 
Macdonald's, where was a young officer in the regimentals 
of the Scots Royal, who talked with a vivacity, fluency, 
and precision so uncommon, that he attracted particular 
attention. He proved to be the Honourable Thomas 
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Erskine, youngest brother to the Earl of Buclian, who lias 
since risen into siicli brilliant reputation at the bar in 
Westmin.ster-hall. 

A book of travels, lately published under the title ot 
Coriat Junior, and written by Mr. Paterson, was mentioned. 
John.son said, this book was in imitation of Sterne, and 
not of Coriat, whose name Paterson had chosen as a 
wbim.sical one. “ Tom Coriat, (said he,) was a liumourist 
about the court of James the First. He had a mixture of 
learning, of wit, and of buffoonery. He first travelled 
through Europe, and published his travels. He afterwards 
travelled on foot through Asia, and had made many re- 
marks ; but he died at Mandoa and his remarks wore lost.” 

We talked of gaming, and animadverted on it witli 
severity. Johnson. "Nay, gentlemen, let us not aggra- 
vate the matter. It is not roguery to play with a man who 
is ignorant of the game, while you are master of it, and so 
win hi,s money ; for he thinks he can play better than you, 
as you think you can play better than be ; and the 
supenour skill carries it.” Erskine. " He is a fool, but 
you are not a vogue.” Johnson. “ That’s much about the 
truth. Sir. It must be considered, that a man who only 
docs what every one of the society to which he belongs 
would do, is not a dishonest man. In the republick of 
Sparta, it was agreed, that stealing was not dishonourable, 
if not discovered. I do not commend a society where there 
i.s an agreement that what would not othenvise be fair, 
shall be fair ; hut I maintain, that an individual of any 
society, who practises what is allowed, is not a di.shone.st 
man.” Boswell. “ So then. Sir, you do not think ill 
of a man who wins perhaps forty thousand pounds in a 
winter ? ” Johnson. ” Sir, I do not call a gamester a 
dishonc-st man ; but I call him an unsocial man, an 
unprofitable man. Gaming is a mode of transferring 
property without producing any intermediate good. 
Trade gives employment to numbers, and so produces 
intermediate good.” 

I talked of the little attachment which subsisted between 
near relations in London. ” Sir, (said Johnson,) in a 
country so commercial as ours, where every man can do 
for himself, there is not so much occasion for that attach- 
ment. No man is thought the worse of here, whose brother 
was hanged. In uncommercial countries, many of the 
branches of a family must depend on the stock ; so, in 
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order to make the head of the family take care of them, 
they are represented as connected with his reputation, 
that, self-love being interested, he may exert himself to 
promote their interest. You have hrst large circles, or 
clans ; as commerce increases, the connection is confined 
to families ; by degrees, that too goes oft, as having 
become unnecessary, and there being lew opportunities 
of intercourse. One brother is a merchant in the city, 
and another is an officer in the guards ; how little inter- 
course can these two have ! 

On Thursday, April 9 , I called on him to beg he would 
go and dine with me at the Mitre tavern. He had resolved 
not to dine at all this day, I know not for what reason ; 
and I was so unwilling to be deprived of his company, 
that I was content to submit to suffer a want, which was 
at first somewhat painful, but he soon made me forget 
it ; and a man is always pleased with himself, when he 
finds his intellectual inclinations predominate. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, he knew one friend, who vras 
an honest man and a sensible man, who told him he had 
seen a ghost ; old Mr. Edward Cave, the printer at St. 
John’s Gate. He said, Mr. Cave did not like to talk ol it, 
and seemed to be in great horrour whenever it was 
mentioned. Boswell. “ Pray, Sir, what did he say was 
the appearance ? ” Johnson. " Why, Sir, something of 
a shadowy being." 

On Friday April lo, 1 dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe's, where we found Dr. Goldsmith. 

I started the question, whether duelling was consistent 
with moral duty. The brave old General fired at this, 
and said, with a lofty air, “ Undoubtedly a man has a 
right to defend his honour.” Golusmith, (turning to me,) 
“ I ask you first, Sir, what would you do it you were 
affronted ? ” I answered, I should think it necessary to 
fight. " Why then, (replied Goldsmith,) that solves the 
question.” Johnson. “No, Sir, it does not solve the 
question. It does not follow, that what a man would do is 
therefore right.” I said, I wished to have it settled, 
whether duelling was contrary to the laws of Chrustianity. 
Johnson immediately entered on the subject, and treated 
it in a masterly manner ; and so far as I have been able to 
recollect, his thoughts were these ; “ Sir, as men become 
in a high degree refined, various causes of offence arise ; 
which are considered to be of such importance, that life 
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must be staked to atone for them, though in reality they 
are not so. A body that has received a very fine polish may 
be easily hurt. Before men arrive at this artificial refine- 
ment, if one tells his neighbour — he lies, his neighbour 
tells him — he lies ; if one gives his neighbour a blow, his 
neighbour gives him a blow : but in a state of highly 
polished society, an affront is held to be a serious injury. 
It must, therefore, be resented, or rather a duel must be 
fought upon it ; as men have agreed to banish from their 
society one who puts up with a affront witliout fighting 
a duel. Now, Sir, it is never unlawful to fight in self- 
defence. He, then, who fights a duel, does not fight from 
passion against his antagonist, but out of self-defence ; to 
avert tlie stigma of the world, and to prevent himself 
from being driven out of society. I could wish there was 
not that superfluity of refinement ; but wliile such notions 
prevail, no doubt a man may lawfully figlit a duel." 

The General told us, that when ho was a very young 
man, 1 think only fifteen, serving under Prince Eugene 
of Savoy, he was sitting in a company at tabic with 
Prince of Wirtemberg, Tlie Prince took up a glass of 
wine, and, by a fillip, made some of it fly in Oglethorpe’s 
face. Here was a nice dilemma. To have challenged him 
instantly, might have fixed a quarrelsome character upon 
the young soldier ; to have taken no notice of it, might 
have been considered as cowardice. Oglethorpe, therefore, 
keeping his eye upon the Prince, and smiling all the time, 
as if he took what his Highness had done in jest, said " Mon 
Pnnee, — ” (1 forget the French words he used, the purport 
however was,) " That’s a good joke ; but we do it much 
better in England ; ” and threw a whole glass of wine in 
the Prince's lace. An old General who sat by, said, 
’’ II a bien fait, nion Prince, vous I'avez commence : “ and 
tluis all ended in good humour 

A question was started, how far people who disagree 
in a capital point can live in friendship together. Johnson 
said they might Goldsmith said they could not, as they 
had not the idem velle aique idem nolle — ^the same likings 
and the same aversions. Johnson. “ Wliy, Sir, vou 
must shun the subject as to which you disagree. Ji'or 
instance, I can live very well with Burke ; I love his 
knowledge, his genius, his diffusion, and affluence of con- 
versation ; but I would not talk to him of the Rockingham 
party.” Goldsmith. ” But, Sir. when people live to- 
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getber who have something as to wind) they disagree, 
and which they want to shun, they will be in the situation 
mentioned in the story of Bluebeard ; ' You may look 
into all the chambere but one.' But we should have the 
greatest inclination to look into that chamber, to talk of 
that subject.” Johnson, (with a loud voice) “ Sir, I am 
not saying that you could live in friendship with a man 
from whom you difler as to some point ; I am only saying 
that 1 could do it. You put me in mind of Sappho in 
Ovid.” 

Goldsmith told us, that he was now busy in writing a 
Natural History : and, that he might have full leisure 
for it, he had taken lodgings, at a farmer's house, near to 
the six mile-stone, on the Edgeware-road, and had carried 
down his books m two returned postchaises. He said, he 
believed the larmer's family thought him an odd character, 
similar to that in which the Spectator appeared to his 
landlady and her children : he was The denUeman. Mr. 
Mickle, the translator of “ The Lusiad,” and I, went to 
visit him at this place a few days afterwards. He was not 
at home ; but having a curiosity to see his apartment, we 
went in, and loimd curious scraps of descriptions of 
animals, scrawled upon the wall with a black lead pencil. 

The subject of ghosts being uitroduced, Johnson re- 
peated what he had told me of a friend of his, an honest 
man, and a man of sense, having asserted to him, that he 
had seen an apparition. Goldsmith told u.s, ho was assured 
by his brother, the Reverend Mr. Goldsmith, that he also 
had seen one. General Oglethorpe told us, that Prender- 
gast, an officer in the Duke of Marlborough's army, had 
mentioned to many of his friends, that he should die on a 
particular day ; that upon that day a battle took place 
with the French ; that after it was over, and Prcndei gast 
was still alive, his brother officers, while they were yet in 
the field, jestingly asked him, where was his prophecy 
now. Prendergast gravely answered, " I shall die, not- 
withstanding what you see." Soon afterwards, there came 
a shot from a French battery, to which the orders for a 
cessation of arms had not reached, and he was killed upon 
the spot. 

On Saturday, April ii, he appointed me to come to 
him in the evening, w'hen he should be at leisure to give 
me some assistance for the defence of tiastie, the school- 
master of Campbelltown, for whom I was to appear in 
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the Flouse of Lords. When I came, I found him unwilling 
to exert himself. I pressed him to write down his thoughts 
upon the subject. I-Ic said, “ There's no occasion for my 
writing. I’ll talk to you.” He was, however, at last 
prevailed on to dictate to me, while I wrote as follows ; 

‘‘ The charge is, that he has used immoderate and cruel 
correction. Correction, in itselt, is not cruel ; children, 
being not reasonable, can be governed only by fear. To 
impress this fear, is therefore one of the first duties of those 
who have the care of children. It is the duty of a parent ; 
and has never been thought inconsistent with parental 
tenderness. It is the duty of a master, wiro is in his liighe.st 
exaltation when he is loco parentis. Yet, as good things 
become evil by excess, correction, by being immoderate, 
may become cruel. But when is correction immoderate ? 
When it is more Irequent or more severe than is required 
arlmonendum et docendtim, for reformation and instruction. 
No severity is cruel which obstinacy makes necessary ; 
for the greatest cruelt>i would be, to desist, and leave the 
scholar too careless for instruction, and too much hardened 
for reproof. The degrees of obstinacy in young minds, 
are very different ; as different must be the degrees of 
persevering severity. A stubborn scholar must be corrected 
till he is subdued. The degrees of scliolastick, as of military 
punishment, no stated rnle.s can ascertain. It must be 
enforced till it overpowers temptation ; till stubbornness 
becomes flexible, and perverseness regular. Such have 
been the punishments used by the respondent. No scholar 
has gone from him either blind or lame, or with any of his 
limbs or powers injured or impaired. They were irregular, 
and he punished them ; they were obstinate, and he 
enforced his punishment. But however provoked, he never 
exceeded the limits of moderation, for he inflicted nothing 
beyond present pain : and how much of that was required, 
no man is so little able to determine as those who have 
determined against him : — the parents of the ofiendets. 
It has been objected, that the respondent admits the 
charge of cruelty, by producing no evidence to confute 
it. Let it be considered, that his scholars are either dis- 
persed at large in the world, or continue to inhabit the 
place in which they were bred. Those who are dispersed 
cannot be found ; those who remain are the sons of his 
prosecutors, and are not likely to support a man to wfliom 
their fathers are enemies. In a place like Campbelltown, 
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it is easy for one of llie principal inhabitants to niaicc a 
party. It is easy for that party to lieat themselves with 
imaginary grievances, il the people of Campbelltown be 
distressed by the re.storation of the respondent, they are 
distressed only by their own fault ; by tnrbident passions 
and unreasonable desires ; by tyranny, which law has 
defeated, a.nd by malice, which virtue has surmounted.” 

" This, Sir, (said he), you are to turn in your mind, and 
make the best use ol it you can in your speech.” 

01 our friend Goldsmith he said, “ Sir, he is so much 
afraid of being unnoticed, that he often talks merely 
lest you should forget that he is in the company.” Boswell 
” Yes, he stands forward.” Johnson. ” True, Sir ; 
but if a man is to stand forward, he should wish to do it not 
in an aukward posture, not in rags, not so as that he shall 
only be exposed to ridicule.” Boswell. ” For my part, 

I like very well to hear honest Goldsmith talk away care- 
lessly.” Johnson. “ Why, yes. Sir ; but he should not 
like to hear himself ” 

I talked of the recent expulsion ol six students from the 
University of Oxford, who were metbodists, and would 
not desist from publicldy praying and exhorting. John- 
son, ” Sir, that expulsion was extremely just and proper. 
What have they to do at an University, wlio are not 
willing to be taught, but will presume to teach ? Where is 
religion to be learnt, but at an University ? Sir, they were 
examined, and found to be mighty ignorant fellows.” 
Boswell. ” But, was it not hard. Sir, to expel them, 
for I am told they were good beings ? " Johnson. " 1 
believe they might be good beings ; but they were not 
fit to be in the University of Oxford. A cow is a very 
good animal in the field ; but we turn her out of a garden.” 
Lord Elibank used to repeat this as an illustration uncom- 
monly happy. 

” Desirous of calling Jolmson lorth to talk, and exercise 
his wit, though I should myself be the object of it, 1 
resolutely ventured to undertake the defence of convivial 
indulgence in wine, though he was not to-night in the 
most genial humour. After urging the common plausible 
topicks, I at last had recourse to the maxim, in vino 
Veritas, a man who is well warmed with wine will speak 
truth. Johnson. ” Why, Sir, that may be an argument 
for drinking, if you suppose men in general to be liars. 
But, Sir, I would not keep company with a fellow, who 
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lyes as long as he is sober, and whom yon must make 
drunk before you can get a word of truth out of him,” 

Mr. Langton fold us, he was about to establish a school 
upon his estate, but it had been suggested to him, that it 
might have a tendency to make the people less industrious. 
Johnson. " No, Sir. Wljile learning to read and write is 
■i distinction, the few who have that distinction may be 
the less inclined to work ; but when every body learns to 
read and write, it is no longer a distinction. A man who 
has a laced waistcoat is too fine a man to work ; but if 
every body had laced waistcoats, we should have people 
working in laced waistcoats. There are no people whatever 
more industrious, none who work more, than onr manu- 
facturers ; yet they have all learned to read and write. 
Sm, you must not neglect doing a thing immediately good, 
from fear of remote evil; — from fear of it.s being abused. 

I paid him short visits both on Friday and Saturday, 
and seeing his large folio Greek Testament before him, 
beheld him with a reverential awe, and would not intrude 
upon his time. While he was thus employed to such good 
purpose, and while his friends in their intercourse with him 
constantly found a vigorous intellect and a lively imagina- 
tion, it is melancholy to read in his private register, ” My 
mind is unsettled and my memory confused. I have of 
late turned my thoughts with a very useless earnestness 
upon past incidents. I have yet got no command over my 
thoughts ; an unpleasing incident is almost certain to 
hinder my rest.” What philosophick heroism was it in 
him to appear with such manly fortitude to the world, 
while he was inwardly so distressed ! We may surely 
believe that the mysterious principle of being “ made 
perfect through suffering,” was to be strongly exemplified 
in him. 

On Sunday, April 19, being Easter-day, General Paoli 
and I paid him a visit before dinner. 

Talking on the subject of taste in the arts, he said, that 
difference of taste was, in truth, difference of skill. 
Boswell. " But, Sir, is there not a quality called taste, 
which consists merely in perception or in liking ; for 
instance, we find people differ much as to what is the best 
style of English composition. Some think Swift's the best ; 
others prefer a fuller and grander way of writing.” 
Johnson. '' Sir, you must first define what you mean by 
style, before you can judge who has a good taste In 
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style, and who has a bad. The two classes ol persons whom 
you have mentioned, don’t differ as to good and bad. 
They both agree that Swift lias a good neat style ; but 
one loves a neat style, another loves a style of more 
splendour. In like manner, one loves a plain coat, another 
loves a laced coat ; but neither will deny that each is 
good in its kind.” 

While 1 remained in London this spring, 1 was with him 
at several other times, botli by himself and in company. 
I dined witli him one day at the Crowm and Anchor tavern, 
in the Strand, with Lord Elibank, Mr. Langton, and Dr. 
Vansittart of Oxford. Without specifying each particular 
day, 1 have preserved the following memorable things. 

I regrettecl the reflection in his preface to Shakspeare 
against Garrick, to whom we cannot but apply the follow- 
ing passage ; "I collated such copies as I could procure, 
and wished for more, but have not found the collectors 
of these rarities very communicative.” I told him, that 
Garrick had complained to me of it, and had vindicated 
himself by assuring me, that Johnson was made welcome 
to the full use of his collection, and that he left the key 
oi it with a servant, with orders to have a fire and every 
convenience for him. I found Johnson's notion was, that 
Garrick wanted to be courted for them, and that, on the 
contrary, Garrick should have courted him, and sent him 
the plays of his own accord. But, indeed, considering the 
slovenly and careless manner in which books were treated 
by Johnson, it could not be expected that scarce and 
valuable editions should have been lent to him. 

A gentleman having to some of the usual arguments lor 
drinking added this ; " You know. Sir, drinking drives 
away care, and makes us forget whatever is disagreeable. 
Would not you allow a man to drink lor that reason ? " 
Johnson. '' Yes, Sir, il he sat next you." 

A learned gentleman, who in the course of conversation 
wished to inform us of this .simple fact, that the Counsel 
upon the circuit at Shrewsbury were much bitten by 
fleas, took, I suppose, seven or eight minutes in relating it 
circumstantially. He in a plenitude of phrase told us, 
that large bales of woollen cloth were lodged in the town- 
hall; — that by reason of this, fleas nestled there in 
prodigious numbers ; that the lodgings of the counsel 
were near the town-hall : — and that those little animals 
moved from place to place with wonderful agility. 
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Johnson sat in gi'eat impatience till the gentleman had 
finished his tedious narrative, and then buist out (play- 
fully however,) " It is a pity. Sir, that you have not seen a 
lion , lor a (lea has taken you such a time, that a lion 
must have served you a twelve-month ” 

He would not allow Scotland to derive any credit from 
Lord Mansfield ; for he was educated in England. “ Much 
(said he,) may be made of a Scotchman, if he be catighl 
young.” 

He said, " I am very unwilling to read the tnanuscript.s 
of authoLirs, and give them my opinion. If the authours 
who apply to me have money, 1 bid them boldly print 
without a name ; if they have written in order to get 
money, I tell them to go to the booksellers and make the 
best bargain they can." Boswell. ” But, Sir, if a book- 
seller should bring you a manuscript to look at ? ” 
Johnson. ‘‘ Why, Sir I would desire the bookseller to 
take it away." 

I mentioned a friend of mine who had resided long in 
Spain, and was unwilling to return to Britain. Johnson. 
‘‘ Sir, he is attached to some woman ” Boswell. “ I 
rather believe, Sir, it is the fine climate wliic-h keeps him 
there.” Johnson. ” Nay, Sir. how can you talk so ? 
What is climate to happiness ? Place me in the heart of 
Asia should I not be exiled ? What proportion does climate 
bear to the complex system of human life ? You may advise 
me to live at Bologna to eat sausages. The sausages there 
are the best in the world : they lose much by being 
carried.” 

” The misfortune of Goldsmith in conversation is this ; 
he goes on without knowing how he is to get off. His 
genius is great, but his knowledge is small. As they say 
of a generous man, it is a pity he is not rich, we may say 
of Goldsmith, it is a pity he is not knowing. He would not 
keep his knowledge to himself ” 

Before leaving London this year, 1 consulted him upon 
a question purely of Scotch law It was held of old, and 
continued for a long period, to be an established principle 
in that law, that whoever intermeddled with the efiects of 
a person deceased, without the interposition of legal 
authority to guard against embezzlement, should be 
subject to pay all the debts of the deceased, as having 
been guilty of what was technically called vicious intro- 
mission The Court of Session had gradually relaxed 
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the strictness o£ this principle, vvliere the intcrlorencc 
proved had been incniisiderablc. in a case which came 
before that Court tlie preceding winter, 1 liad laboured to 
persuade the judge to return to the ancient law. It was 
iny own sincere opinion, that they ought to adhere to it ; 
but I had exhausted all my powers of reasoning in vain. 
Johnson thought a.s I did ; and in order to as.si.st me in 
my application to the Court for a revision and alteration 
of the judgement, lie dictated to me the tollowing argu- 
ment : 

“ This, we are told, is a law whicli has its force only from 
the long practice of the Court ; and may, therefore, be 
suspended or modified as the Court shall think proper. 

" Concerning the power of the Court to make or to 
suspend a law, we have no intention to enquire. It is 
sufficient for our purpose that every just law is dictated 
by reason ; and that the practice of every legal Court is 
regulated by equity. It is the quality of reason to be 
invariable and constant ; and of equity, to give to one 
man what, in the same case, is given to another. The 
advantage which humanity derives from law is this : 
that the law gives every man a mle of action, and prescribes 
a mode of conduct which shall entitle him to the support 
and protection of society. That the law may be a rule of 
action, it is necessary that it be known ; it is necessary 
tlrat it be permanent and stable. The law is the measure 
of civil right : but if the mea-siire be changeable, the extent 
of the tiling measured never can be settled. 

" To permit a law to be modified at discretion, is to 
leave the community without law. It is to withdraw the 
direction of that publick wisdom, by which the dcficiences 
of private understanding are to be supplied. It is to suffer 
the rash and ignorant to act at discretion, and then to 
depend for the legality of that action on the sentence of 
the Judge. He that is thus governed, lives not by law, but 
by opinion : not by a certain rule to which he can apply 
his intention before he acts, but by an uncertain and 
variable opinion, which he can never know but after he 
has committed the act on which that opinion shall be 
passed. He lives by a law, (if a law it be,) which he can 
never laiow before he has offended it. To this case may 
be justly applied that important principle, misera Mi 
servilus ubijus esi aul incognitum aui vagum. If Intromis- 
sion be not criminal till it exceeds a certain point, and that 
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point be unsettled, and consequently difterent in clilloreiit 
niiiid.s, the right of Intromission, and the right of the 
Creditor arising from it, are all jura vaga, and, by conse- 
quence, are jitra incognita : and the result can be no other 
than a miscra servitus, an uncertainty concerning the 
event of action, a servile dependence on private opinion. 

It may be urged, and with great plausibility, that 
there may be Intromi.ssion without fraud ; which, however 
true, will by no means pi.stify an occasional and arbitrary 
relaxation of the law The end of law is protection as 
well as vengeance Indeed, vengeance is never used but 
to strengthen protection. That society only is well 
governed, where lile is freed from danger, and from 
suspicion ; where possession is so sheltered by salutary 
prohibitions, that violation is prevented more frequently 
than punished. Such a prohibition was this, while it 
operated with its original force. The creditor of the de- 
ceased was not only without Joss, but witliont fear. 
He was not to seek a remedy for an injury siiffeied ; for, 
injury was warded off. 

" As the law has been sometimes admini.stored, it lays 
us open to wounds, because it is imagined to have the 
power of healing. To pimisfi fraud when it is delected is 
the proper art of vindictive justice ; but to prevent frauds, 
and make pimisliment unnecessary, is the great employ- 
ment of legislative wisdom. To permit Intromission, 
and to punish fraud, is to make law no bettor than a 
pitfall. To tread upon the brink is .safe ; but to come a 
step tiirther is destruction But, smely, it is better to 
enclose the gull, and hinder all access, than by encouraging 
us to advance a liLlle, to entice us afterwards a lillle 
further, and let us perceive our tolly only by our destruc- 
tion 

" As law supplies the weak with adventitious strength, 
it likewise enlightens the ignorant with extrinsick under- 
standing. Law teaches us to know when we commit 
injury and when we suffer it. It fixes certain marks upon 
actions, by which we are admonished to do or to forbear 
them Qtii sibi bene temperat in licitis, says one of the 
fathers, mmquam cadet in illicila. He who never intromits 
at all, uill never intromit with fraudulent intentions. 

“ The relaxation of the law against vicious intromission 
has been very favourably represented by a great master 
of jurisprudence, whose words have been exhibited with 

I 
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unnecessary pomp, and sccin to be considered as irresis- 
tibly decisive, Tlie great moment of liis aiitliority makes 
it necessary to examine his position. ‘ Soino ages ago, 
(says he,) before the ferocity of llic inhabitants oi this 
part of the island wa.a subdued, tlie utmost severity of the 
civil law was necessary, to restrain individuals from 
plundering cacli other. Thus, the man, who intermeddled 
irregularly with the moveables of a person dccea.sed, was 
subjected to all the debts of the deceased without limita- 
tion. This makes a branch of the law of Scotland known 
by the name of vicious intromission ; and so rigidly w^as 
this regulation applied in our Omrts of Law, that the most 
trifling moveable abstracted maid fide, subjected the intei- 
meddler to the foregoing consequences, wdiich proved in 
many instances a most rigorous punishment. But this 
severity was necessary, in order to subdue the undtsci- 
plmed nature of our people. It is extremely remarkable, 
that in proportion to our improvement in manners, this 
regulation has been gradually softened and applied by our 
sovereign Court with a sparing hand.' 

" I find myself under a necessity of observing, that this 
learned and judicious writer has not accurately dis- 
tinguished the deficiencies and demands of the different 
conditions of human life, winch, from a degree of savage- 
ness and independence, in which all laws are vain, passes 
or may pass, by innumerable gradations, to a state ol 
reciprocal benignity, in which laws shall be no longer 
necessary. Men are first wild and unsocial, living each 
man to himself, taking from the wealc, and lo.sing to the 
strong. In their first coalitions of society, much of this 
original savageness is retained. Of general happiness, the 
product of general confidence, there i.s yet no thought. 
Men continue to prosecute their own advantages by the 
nearest way ; and the utmost severity of tlio civil law is 
necessary to restrain individuals from plundering each 
other. Tile restraints then necessary, are restraints irom 
plunder, from acts of publick violence, and undisguised 
oppression. The ferocity of our ancestors, as of all other 
nations, produced not fraud, but rapine. They had not yet 
learned to cheat, and attempted only to rob. As manners 
grew more polished, with the knowledge of good, men 
attain likewise dexterity in evil. Open rapine becomes 
less frequent, and violence gives way to cunning. Those 
who beiore invaded pastures and stormed houses, now 
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begin to enncli themselves by unequal contrads and 
fraudulent intromissions It is not against the violence 
of ferocity, but the circumventions of deceit, that this 
law was framed ; and I am afraid the increase of commerce, 
and the incessant struggle for riches which commerce 
excites, give us no prospect of an end speedily to be 
expected of artifice and fraud. It therefore seems to be 
no very conclusive reasoning, whicli connects those two 
propositions : — ' the nation is become less ferocious, and 
therefore the laws against fraud and covm shall be relaxed.' 

“ Whatever reason may have influenced the Judges to 
a relaxation of the law, it was not that the nation was 
grown less fierce ; and, 1 am afraid, it cannot be affirmed, 
that It is grown less fraudulent. 

" Since this law has been represented as rigorously 
and imroasonably penal, it seems not improper to consider 
what are the conditions and qualities that make the 
justice or propriety of a penal law 

“ To make a penal law reasonable and ]nst, two con- 
ditions are necessary, and two proper. It is necessary 
that the law should be adequate to its end ; that, if it 
be observed, it shall prevent the evil against which it is 
directed. It is, secondly, necessary that the end of the 
law be of sucli importance, as to deserve the security of 
a jjenal sanction. Tlie other conditions of a penal law, 
which though not absolutely necessary, are to a very 
high degree fit, are, that to the moral violation of the law' 
there are many temptations, and that of the physical 
observance there is great facility. 

" All these conditions apparently concur to justify the 
law which we are now considering Its end is the security 
of property ; and property very often of great value. The 
method by which it effects the security is efficacious, 
because it admits in its original rigour, no gradations of 
injury ; but keeps guilt and innocence apart, by a distinct 
and definite limitation. He that intromits, is criminal , 
he that intromits not, is innocent. Of the two secondary 
considerations it cannot be denied that both are in our 
favour The temptation to intromit is frequent and 
strong ; so strong and so frequent, as to require the utmost 
activity of justice, and vigilance of caution, to withstand 
its prevalence ; and the method by which a man may 
entitle himself to legal intromission, is so open and so 
facile, that to neglect it is a proof of fraudulent intention : 
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for why should a man omit to do (but tar reasons which ho 
will not confess,) that winch lie can do .so easily, and that 
which he knows to be required by the law ? IL temptation 
were rare, a penal law might be deemed unnecessary. 
11 the duty enjoined by the law were ol difficult perfor- 
mance, omission, though it could not be justilied, might be 
pitied. But in the present case, neitlier equity nor com- 
pa.ssion operate against it. A useful, a necessary law :s 
broken, not only without a reasonable motive, but with 
all the ind\icements to obedience that can be derived 
from safety and facibty. 

" I therefore retum to my original position, that a 
law, to have its effects, must be permanent and stable. 
It may be said in the language of the schools. Lex non 
recrpii majus et minus,— vie may have a law, or we may 
have no law, but we cannot have hall a law. We must 
either have a rule of action, or be permitted to act by 
discretion and by chance Deviations from the law mu.st 
be uniformly punished, or no man can bo certain when lie 
shall be safe. 

“ That from the rigour ot the original institution this 
Court has sometimes departed, cannot be denied. But, 
as it is evident that such deviations, as they make law 
uncertain, make life unsafe, 1 hope, that of departing from 
it there will be now an end ; that the wisdom of our ances- 
tors will be treated with clue reverence , and that consistent 
and steady decisions will furnish the people with a rule 
of action, and leave fraud and IraudufeiiL intromissions 
no future hope ol iinpuuity or escape," 

With such comprehension of mind, and such clearness 
of penetration, did lie thus treat a subject altogether now 
to him, without any other preparation than my having 
stated to him tlio arguments winch had been used on cadi 
side of the question. His intellectual powers appeared with 
peculiar lustre, when tried against those of a writer of 
such fame as Lord Karnes, and that too m his Lordship's 
own department, 

This masterly argument, after being prefaced and 
concluded with some sentences of my own, and garnished 
with the usual formularies, wiis actually printed and laid 
before the Lords of Session, but without success. My 
respected friend Lord Hailes, however, one of that honour- 
able body, had critical sagacity enough to discover a more 
than ordinary hand in the Petition I told him Dr. Johnson 
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had favoured me with his pen. His Lordship, with wonder- 
ful amimen, pointed out exactly where his composition 
began, and where it ended. But that I may do impartial 
justice, and conform to the great rule of Courts, Suum 
ouiqiie iribuiio, I must add, that their Lordships in general, 
though they were pleased to call this “ a well-drawn 
paper,” preferred the former very inferiour petition, 
which I had written ; thus confirming the truth ol an 
observation made to me by one of their number, in a 
merry mood : " My dear Sir, give yourself no trouble in 
the composition of the papers you present to us : for, 
indeed, it is casting pearls before swine.” 

I renewed my solicitations that Dr. Johnson would this 
year accomplish his long-intended visit to Scotland 

” To James Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

” The regret has not been little with which 1 have 
missed a journey so pregnant with pleasing expectations, 
as that in which I could promise myself not only Qie 
gi'atification ol curiosity, both rational and fanciful, 
but the delight of seeing those wliom 1 love and esteem. 
***’*■*****. But such has been the course 
of things, that I could not come ; and such has been, I 
am afraid, the state of my body, that it would not well 
have seconded my inclination. My body, I think, grows 
better, and I refer my hopes to another year ; for I am 
very sincere in my design to pay the visit, and take the 
ramble. In the mean time, do not omit any opportunity 
of keeping up a favourable opinion of me in the minds 
of any of my friends. Beattie’s book is, 1 believe, every 
day more liked , at lea.st. I like it more, as I look more 
upon it 

” I am glad if you got credit by your cause, and am yet 
ol opinion, that our cause was good, and that the deter- 
mination ought to have been in your favour. Poor Hastie, 
I think, had but his deserts. 

“ You promised to get me- a little Pindar, you may add 
to it a little Anacreon. 

“ The leisure which 1 cannot enjoy, it will be a pleasure 
to hear that you employ upon the antiquities of the feudal 
establishment. The whole system of ancient tenures is 
gradually passing away ; and I wish to liave the knowledge 
of it preserved adequate and complete. For such an 
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institviUun makes a very important part of the history oi 
mankind Do not forgot a. design so wortliy of a scholar 
who studies the law ol Ins country, and ol a gentleman who 
may naturally be curious to know the condition of his 
own ancestors. 

“ I am. dear Sir, 

“ YouTs with great affection, 

“ August 31. 1772 ” “ Sam. Johnson." 

in 1773, his only publication was an edition ol his folio 
Dictionary, with additions and corrections . nor did he, 
so far as is known, furnish any productions of his fertile 
pen to any of his numerous friends or dependants, except 
the Preface to his old amanuensis Macbean's " Dictionary 
of ancient Geography." 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" I HAVE read your kind letter much more than the 
elegant Pindar which it accompanied, I am always glad 
to find myself not forgotten ; and to be lorgotten by yon 
would give me great uneasiness. My northern friends have 
never been unkind to me : I have from you, dear Sir, 
testimonies of affection, which I have not often been able 
to excite ; and Dr. Beattie rates the testimony which 1 
was desirous of paying to his merit, much higher than 1 
should have thought it reasonable to expect. 

“ 1 have licard of your masquerade. What says your 
synod to such innovations ? I am not studiously scrupu- 
lous, nor do 1 think a masquerade cither evil in itself, 
or very likely to be the occasion of evil ; yet as the world 
thinks it a very licentious relaxation ol manner.s, I would 
not have been one of the first masquers in a country where 
no masquerade had ever been before. 

“ A new edition of my great Dictionary is printed, from 
a copy which I was persuaded to revise ; but having made 
no preparation, I was able to do very little. Some .super- 
fluities 1 have expunged, and some faults I have corrected, 
and here and there have scattered a remark ; but the main 
fabrick of the work remains as it was. I have looked very 
little into it since I wrote it, and, I think, I found it full 
as often better, as worse, than I expected. 

" Baretti and Davies have had a furious quarrel ; a 
quarrel, 1 think, irreconcileable. Dr Goldsmith has a 
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new comedy, vvJiicli is expected in the spring. No name is 
yet given it. The cliief diversion arises Irotn a stratagem 
by which a lover is made to mistake his future father-in- 
law’s house for an mu. This, you ace, borders upon farce. 
The dialogue is quick and gay, and the incidents are so 
prepared as not to seem improbable. 

“ I am sorry that you lost your cau.se of Intromission, 
because 1 yet think the arguments on your side unanswer- 
able. But you scorn, 1 think, to say that you gained 
reputation even by your defeat ; and reputation you will 
daily gain, if you keep Lord Auchinleck's precept in your 
mind, and endeavour to consolidate in your mind a 
firm and regular system of law instead of picking up 
occasional fragments. 

" My health seems in general to improve ; but 1 have 
been troubled for many weeks with a. vexatious catarrh, 
which is sometimes sufficiently distressful. I have not 
found any great effects from bleeding and pliysick ; and 
am afraid, that I must expect help from brighter days and 
softer air. ' 

" Write to me now and then ; and whenever any good 
befalls you, make haste to let me know it, for no one -will 
rejoice at it more than, dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

"London, Feb. 22, 1773.” “ Sam. Johnson." 

" You continue to stand very liigh in the favour of 
Mrs. Thrale." 

“ To THE Reverend Mr White. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Your kindness for your Iriencls accompanies you 
across the Atlantick. It was long since observed by Horace, 
that no ship could leave care behind ■ you have been 
attended in your voyage by other powers, — by benevo- 
lence and constancy : and I hope care did not often shew 
her face in their company. 

" I received the copy ot Rasselas. The impression is 
not magnificent, but it flatters an authour, because the 
printer seems to have expected that it would be scattered 
among the people. The little book has been well received, 
and is translated into Italian, French, German, and Dutch. 
It has now one honour more by an American edition. 

" I know not that much has happened since your 
departure that can engage your curiosity. Of all publick 
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tfansaclions the whole world is now informed by the 
news-papers. Opposition seems to despond ; and the 
dissenters, though they have taken advantage of unsettled 
times, and a government much enfeebled, seem not likely 
to gain any immunities. 

" Dr. Goldsmith has a new comedy in rehearsal at 
Covent-Gardon, to which the manager predicts ill success. 
I hope he will be mistaken. I think it deserves a very 
kind reception. 

1 shall .soon publish a new edition of my large Dic- 
tionary ; I have been persuaded to revise it, and have 
mended some faults, but added little to its usefulness. 

“ No book has been published since your departure, 
of which much notice is taken. Faction only fills the town 
with pamphlets, and greater subjects are forgotten in the 
noise of discord. 

" Thus have I written, only to tell you how little I have 
to tell. Of myself I can only add, that having been 
afQicted many weeks with a very troublesome cough, 
I am now recovered. • 

" I take the liberty which you give me of troubling you 
with a letter, of which you will please to fill up the direc- 
tion. I am, Sir, " Your most humble servant, 

"Sam. Johnson.” 

" Johnson's-Court, Fleet-street, 

Loudon, March <i, 1773.” 

On Saturday, Apidl 3, the the day after my arrival in 
London this year. I went to his house late in the evening, 
and sat with Mrs. Williams till he came home. 1 found 
in the Loudon Chronicle, Dr. Goldsmith’s apology to the 
publick for beating Evans, a bookseller, on account 
of a paragraph in a newspaper published by him, which 
Goldsmith thought impertinent to him and to a lady of his 
acquaintance. The apology was written so much in Dr, 
Johnson's manner, that both Mrs. Williams and I supposed 
it to be hi.s ; but when he came home, lie soon undeceived 
us., When he said to Mr.s. Williams, " Well, Dr. Goldsmith’s 
manifesto has got into your paper;” I asked him if Dr. 
Goldsmith had written it, ivith an air that made him see 
I suspected it was his, though subscribed by Goldsmith. 
Johnson. ” Sir, Dr. Goldsmitli would no more have asked 
me to write such a thing as that for him, than he would 
have asked me to feed him with a spoon, or to do any 
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thing else that denoted his imbecility. I as much believe 
that he wrote it, as if I had seen him do it. Sir, had he 
shown it to any one friend, he would not have been 
allowed to publish it. He has, indeed, done it very well; 
but it is a foolish thing well done. 1 suppose he has 
been so much elated with the success of his new comedy, 
that he has thought every thing that concerned him must 
be of importance to the pubhek.” Boswell. " I fancy. 
Sir, this is the first time that he has been engaged in 
such an adventure.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, I believe it 
is the first time he has beat , he may have been beaten. 
before. This, Sir, is a new plume to him ” 

At Mr. Thrale’s, in the evening, he repeated his usual 
paradoxical declamation against action in publick speak- 
ing. “ Action can have no effect upon reasonable minds. 
It may augment noise, but it never can enforce argument. 
If you speak to a dog, you use action ; you hold up your 
ha.nd thus, because he is a brute ; and in proportion as 
men are removed from brutc.s, action will have the less 
influence upon them.” Mrs. Thrale " What then, Sir, 
becomes ol Demosthenes’s saying ? ‘ Action, action, 

action I ’ " Johnson. ” Demosthenes, Madam, spoke to 
an assembly of brutes ; to a barbarous people,” 

I thought it extraoiclinary, that he should deny the 
power of rhetorical action upon human nature, when it is 
proved by innumerable facts in all stages of society. 
Reasonable beings are not S0I0I3' reasonable. They have 
fancies which may be pleased, passions which may be roused. 

Lord Chesterfield being mentioned, Johnson remarked,! 
that almost all ol that celebrated nobleman's witty 
sayings were puns. He, however, allowed the merit of 
good wit to Ins Lordship's saying of Lord Tyrawley and 
himself, when botli very old and infirm : ” Tyrawley and 
I have been dead these two years ; but we don't choose 
to have it known.” 

On Thursday, April 8, 1 sat a good part of the evening 
with him, but he was very silent. 

Though he was not disposed to talk, he was unwilling 
that 1 should leave him ; and when 1 looked at my watch, 
and told him it was twelve o’clock, he cried, “ What's that 
to you and me ? ” and ordered Frank to tell Mrs. Williams 
that we were coming to drink tea with her, which we did. 
It was settled that we should go to church together next day. 
On the Qth of April, being Good Friday, I breakfasted 
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with him on tea aiifl cros.s-biijia ; Doctor i^cvct, as I'rank 
called bini, making the tea. He cawied me with him to 
the church of St. Clement Danes, vvhei'e ho had his seat ; 
and his behaviour wa.s, as [ bad imaged to mvself, .snlemrily 
devout. I never shall forget the tremulous earnestness 
with which he pronounced the awclul petition in the 
Litany ; " In the hour of death, and at the day of judg- 
ment, good T.ord deliver us.” 

We went to church both in the morning and evening. 
In the interval between the two services we did not dine ; 
but he read in the Greek New Testament, and I turned over 
several of his books. 

To my great smprize he asked me to dine with him on 
Easterclay. I never supposed that he had a dinner at his 
house ; for I had not then heard of any one of his friends 
having been entertained at his table. He told me, '' I 
have generally a meat pyo on Sunday ; it is baked at a 
pubhek oven, which is very properly allowed, because one 
man can attend it ; and thus the advantage is obtained 
of not keeping servants from church to dress dinners," 

April II, being Easter-Sunday, after having attended 
divine Service at St. Paul’s, I repaired to Dr. Johnson's. 
I liad gratified niy curiosity much in dining with Jeak 
Jaques Rousseau, while he lived in the wilds of 
Neufchatel : I had as groat a curiosity to dine with Dr, 
Samuel Johnson, in the dusky i-ecess of a court in 
Eleet'Street, I supposed wc should scarcely^ have knives 
and forks, and only some strange, uncouth, ill-drest fish ; 
but I found every thing in very good order. Wo had no 
other company but Mrs. Williams and a young woman 
whom I did not know. As a dinner here was considered 
as a singular phenomenon, and as I wa.s frequently interro- 
gated on the subject, my readers may pcrhap.s be desirous 
to know our bill of fare. Foote, I remember, in allusion 
to Francis, the negro, was willing to suppo.so that our 
repast was black broth. But the fact was, that we had a 
very good soup, a boiled leg of lamb and spinach, a veal 
pye, and a rice pudding. 

I again solicited him to communicate to me the particu- 
lars of his early life. He said, ” You shall have them all 
for twopence. I hope you shall loiow a great deal more of 
me before you write my Life.” He mentioned to me this day 
manycircLimstances, which I wrote down when I went home, 
and have interwoven in the former part of this narrative. 
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On Tuesday, April T3. he and Dr. Goldsmith and I 
dined at General Oglethorpe’s. Goidsmith expatiatotl on 
the common topick, that the race oi our people was 
degenerated, ancf that this was owing to Ircxury. Johnson. 
■' &r, in the first place, I doubt the fact. I believe there 
are as many tall men in England now, as ever there were. 
But, secondly, supposing the stature of our people to be 
diminished, that is not owing to luxury ; lor. Sir, consider 
to how very small a proportion of our people luxury can 
reach. Our soldiery, surely, are not luxurious, who live 
on six-pence a day ; and the same remark will apply to 
almost all the other classes. Luxury, so far as it reaches 
the poor, will do good to the race of people ; it will 
strengthen and multiply them. Sir, no nation was ever 
hurt by luxury ; for, as I said before, it can reach but to 
a very few. I admit that tlie great increase of commerce 
and manufactures hurts the military spirit of a people ; 
because it produces a competition for something else than 
martial honours, — a competition for riclies. It also hurts 
the bodies of the people ; for you will observe, there is 
no man who works at any particular trade, but you may 
know him from Ins appearance to do so. One part or the 
other of his body being more used than the rest, he is in 
some degree deformecl : but. Sir, that is not luxury, 
A tailor sits cross-legged ; but that is not luxury.” 
Goldsmith. “ Come, you’re just going to the same place 
by another road.” Johnson. ” Nay, Sir, I say that is not 
luxury. Let us take a walk from Clianng-cross to White- 
chapel, through, I suppose, the greate-st series of shops 
in the world, what is there in an ' of these shops, (if you 
except gin-shops,) that can do any human being any 
harm ? ” Goldsmith. " Well, Sir, I’ll accept your chal- 
lenge. The very next .shop to Northumberland-house is a 
piclde-shop ” Johnson, “ Well, Sir : do we not know that 
a maid can in one afternoon make pickles sufficient to 
serve a whole family for a year ? nay, that five pickle-shops 
can serve all the kingdom ? Besides, Sir, there is no 
harm done to any body by the making of pickles, or the 
eating of pickles.” 

We drank tea with the ladies ; and Goldsmith sung 
Tony Lumpldn's song in liis comedy, “ She Stoops to 
Conquer,” and a very pretty one, to an Irish tune, which 
he had designed for Miss Hardcastle : but as Mi's. Bulkeley, 
who played the part, could not sing, it was left out. He 
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afterwards wrote it down for me, by which means it was 
preserved, and now appears amongst his poems. Dr. 
John.son, in his way home, .stopped at my lodgings in 
Piccadilly, and sat with me, drinking tea a second time, 
till a late hour 

On Monday, April 19, he called on me with Mrs Williams, 
in Mr. Strahan’s coach, and earned me out to dine with 
Mr, Elphinston, at his Academy at Kensington. A printer 
having acquired a fortune sufficient to keep his coach, was 
a good topick for the credit of literature. Mrs. Williams 
said, that another printer, Mr. Hamilton, had not waited 
so long as Mr. Strahan, but had kept his coach several 
years .sooner. Johnson. “ He was in the right. Life is 
short. The sooner that a man begins to enjoy his wealth, 
the bettor," 

Mr. Elphinston talked of a new book that was much 
admired, and asked Dr. Johnson if he had read it. John- 
son. " I have looked into it.’’ “ What (said Elphinston,) 
have you not read it through ? ’’ Johnson, offended at 
being thus pressed, and so obliged to own his cursory 
mode of reading, answered tartly, " No, Sir ; do you read 
books through ? ’’ 

On Wednesday, April 21 , 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, 

We talked of the melancholy end of a gentleman who 
had destroyed himself. Johnson. " It was owing to 
imaginary difficulties in his affairs, which, had he talked 
with any friend, would soon have vanished." Boswell, 
"Do you think, Sir, that all who commit suicide are 
mad ? " Johnson. Sir, they are often not universally 
disordered in their L,j 'rslects, but one passion presses so 
upon them, that theJ*-j leld to it, and commit suicide, as a 
passionate man will slab another.” He added, " I have 
often thought, that after a man has taken the resolution 
to Idll himself, it is not courage in him to do any thing, 
however desperate, because he has nothing to fear.” 
Goldsmith " I don’t see that.” Johnson. " Nay, but 
my dear Sir, why should not you see what every one else 
sees?” Goldsmith. " It is for fear of something that he 
has resolved to kill himself : and will not that timid dis- 
position restrain him ? " Johnson. " It does not signify 
that the fear of something made him resolve ; it is upon 
the state of his mind, after the resolution is taken, that 
I argue. Suppose a man, either from fear, or pride, or 
conscience, or whatever motive, has resolved to kill 
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himself ; when once the resolution is taken, lie has 
nothing to lear. He may then go and take the King of 
Prussia by the nose, at the head of his anny. He cannot 
fear the rack, who is resolved to kill himself. When Eustace 
Budgel was walking down to the Tliame.s, determined to 
drown himsell, he might, if he pleased, without any 
apprehension ol danger, have turned aside, and first set 
fire to St. James's palace.” 

On Tuesday, April 27, Mr. Beauclerk and 1 called on 
him in the morning. As we walked up Johnson's-court, 
I said, " I have a veneration for this court ; ” and was 
glad to find that Beauclerk had the same reverential 
enthusiasm. We found him alone. We talked of Sir 
Andrew Stuart's elegant and plausible Letters to Lord 
Mansfield : a copy of which had been sent by the authour 
to Dr, Johnson. Johnson. ” They have not answered the 
end. They have not been talked of ; I have never heard 
of them. This is owing to their not being sold. People 
seldom read a book which is given to them , and few are 
given. The way to spread a work is to sell it at a low 
price. No man will send to buy a thing that costs even 
sixpence, without an intention to read it,” 

He said, “ Goldsmith should not be for ever attempting 
to shine 111 conversation ; he has not temper for it, he is 
so much mortified when he fails. Sir, a game of jokes is 
composed partly of skill, partly of chance, a man may be 
beat at times by one who has not the tenth part oi his 
wit. Now Goldsmith’s putting himself against another, 
is like a man laying a hundred to one who cannot spare the 
hundred. It is not worth a man’s while. A man should not 
lay a hundred to one, unless he can easily spare it, though 
he has a hundred chances for him : he can get but a guinea, 
and he may lose a hundred. Goldsmith is in this state. 
When he contends, if he gets tlie better, it is a very little 
addition to a man of his literary reputation ; if he does 
not get the better, he is miserably vexed." 

Johnson’s own superlative powers of wit set him above 
any risk of such uneasiness. Garrick had remarked to 
me of him, a few days before, “ Rabelais and all other 
wits are nothing compared with him. You may be diverted 
by them ; but Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes 
laughter out of you, whether you will or no,” 

On Thursday, April 29, I dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe’s, where were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 
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Langton, Ur. Goldsniith, and Mr. Thrale. 1 was very 
desirous to get Dr Johnson absolutely fixed in his resolu- 
tion to go with' me to the Hebrides this year ; and 1 told 
liim that 1 had rceeived a letter from Dr. Robertson the 
historian, upon the subject, vvdtli wbiclr he was much 
pleased, and now talked in such a manner of his long 
intended tour, that 1 was satisfied he meant to fulfil bis 
engagement. 

Goldsmith having said, that Garrick's compliment to the 
Queen, which he introduced into the play of " Tlie 
Chances," which he had altered and revised this year, was 
mean and gross flattery , Johnson " Why, Sir, I would 
not write, 1 would not give solemnly under my hand, a 
character beyond what I thought really true ; but a speech 
on the stage, let it flatter ever so extravagantly, is formular. 
It has always been formular to flatter Kings and Queens ; 
so much so, that even in our church-service we have 
' our most religious King,’ used indiscriminately, whoever 
IS King. Nay, they even flatter themselves ; — ' we have 
been graciously pleased to grant.’ — No modern flattery, 
however, is so gross as that of the Augustan age, where 
the Einperour was deified. ‘ Pressens Divus habebitwr 
Augustus ' And as to meanness, (rising into wannth) how 
is it mean in a player, — a showman, — a fellow who exhibits 
himself for a shilling, to flatter his Queen ? The attempt, 
indeed, was dangerous ; for if it had missed, what became 
of Garrick, and what became of the Queen ? As Sir 
Wilhain Temple says of a great General, it is necessary 
not only that his designs be formed in a masterly manner, 
but that they should be attended with success. Sir, it is 
right, at a time when the Royal Family is not generally 
liked, to let it be seen that the people like at least one of 
them,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds. “ I do not perceive why 
the profession of a player should be despised ; for the 
great and ultimate end of all the employments of mankmd 
is to produce amusement. Garrick produces more amuse- 
ment than any body." Boswell. ’’ You say, Dr, Johnson, 
that Garrick exhibits himself for a shilling. In this respect 
he is only on a footing with a lawyer who exhibits himself 
for his fee, and even will maintain any nonsense or 
absurdity, if the case require it. Garrick refuses a play or 
a part which he does not like ; a lawyer never refuses.’’ 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, what does this prove ? only that a 
lawyer is worse. Boswell is m>: like Jack in ‘ The Tale 
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of a Tub,' who, wlien he is puzzled by an argument, hangs 
himacli. He thinks I shall cut him down, but I'll let him 
hang,” (laughing vociferously.) Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
'' Mr. Boswell thinks that the profession of a lawyer being 
unquestionably honourable, it he can show the profession 
of a player to be more honourable, he proves his argument.” 

On Friday, April 30, I dined with him at Mr. Beauclerk’s, 
where were Lord Charlemont, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
some more members of the Literary Club, whom he had 
obligingly invited to meet me, as I was this evening to 
be ballotted for as candidate for admission into that 
distinguished society. Johnson had done me the honour 
to propose me, and Beauclcrk was very zealous for me. 

Goldsmith being mentioned ; Johnson '' It is amazing 
how little Goldsmith knows He seldom comes where he 
is not more ignorant than any one else.” Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ” Yet there is no man whose company is more 
liked." Johnson, ” To be sure. Sir When people find a 
man of the most distinguished abilities as a writer, their 
inferiour while he is with them, it must be highly gratifying 
to them. What Goldsmith comically says of himself is 
very true, — he always gets the better when he argues 
alone ; meaning, that he is master of a subject in his study, 
and can write well upon it ; but when he comes into 
company, grows confused, and unable to talk. Take him 
as a poet, his ' Traveller ' is a very fine performance ; ay, 
and so is his ‘ Deserted Village,' were it not sometimes too 
much the echo of his ' Traveller. Whether, indeed, we 
take him as a poet, — as a comick writer, — or as an historian, 
he stands in the first class.” 

Johnson. '' 1 remember once being with Goldsmith in 
Westminster-abbey While we surveyed the Poet's Corner, 
I said to him 

‘ Forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur tstts.' 

When we got to Temple-bar, he stopped me, pointed to the 
heads upon it, and slily whispered me, 

‘ Forsitan et nostrum no men niiscebititr istis.' 

Johnson praised John Bunyan highly. " His ' Pilgrim’s 
Progress ' has great merit, both for invention, imagina- 
tion, and the conduct of the story ; and it has had the 
best evidence of its merit, the general and continued 
approbation of mankind. Few books, I believe, have had 
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a more extensive sale. It is remarkable, tliat it begins 
very much like the poem of Dante ; yet there was no 
translation of Dante when Bnnyan wrote. There is reason 
to think that he had read Spenser ” 

The gentlemen went away to their club, and I was left 
at Beaticlerk's till the late of my election should be 
announced to me. I sat in a state of anxiety which even 
the charming conversation of Lady Di Beauclerk could not 
entirely dissipate. In a short time I received the agreeable 
intelligence that I was chosen. I hastened to the place of 
meeting, and was introduced to such a society as can 
seldom be found. Mr. Edmund Burke, whom I then saw 
for the first time, and whose splendid talents had long 
made me ardently wish for his acquaintance ; Dr. Nugent, 
Mr. Garrick, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) 
Jones, and the company with whom I had dined. Upon 
my entrance, Johnson placed Inmsclf behind a chair, on 
wliidi he leaned as on a desk or pulpit, and with liuniorous 
formality gave me a Charge, pointing out the conduct 
expected from me as a good member of this club. 

Much pleasant conversation passed, which Johnson 
relished with great good humour. But his conversation 
alone, or what led to it, or was interwoven with it, is the 
business of this work 

On Saturday, May i, we dined by ourselves at our old 
rendezvous, the Mitre tavern. He was placid, but not 
much disposed to talk. He observed, that " The Irish 
mix better with the English than the Scotch do ; tlieir 
language is nearer to English ; as a proof of which, they 
succeed very well as players, which Scotchmen do not. 
Tlien, Sir, they have not that extreme nationality wliicli 
we find in the Scotch. I will do you. Boswell, the juslice 
to say, that you are the mo.st tmscoUified of your country- 
men. You are almost tlie only instance of a Scotchman 
that I have known, who did not at every other sentence 
bring in some other Scotchman.” 

We drank tea with Mrs. Williams. I introduced a ques- 
tion which had been much agitated in the Church of 
Scotland, whether the claim of lay-patrons to present 
ministers to parishes be well founded ; and supposing it 
to be well founded, whether it ought to be exercised with- 
out the concurrence of the people ? That Church is com- 
posed of a series Of judicatures ; a Presbytery, — a Synod, 
and finally, a General Assembly ; before all of which, this 
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iiialter may be contended and in some cases the Presby 
tery' liaving lefuscd to induct 01 settle, as they call it, the 
pel son piesented by the palion, it has been found necessaiy 
to appeal to the General Assembly Ho said, I might see 
the subject well treated m the “ Defence of Pluralities , 
and although he thought that a patron should exeicise 
his right with tenderness to the inclinations of the people 
of a parish, he was very deal as to his right Then sup 
posing the question to be pleaded before the General 
Assembly, he dictated to me what follows 

“ Against the right of patrons is commonly opposed 
by the inferior judicatiiies the plea of conscience Their 
conscience tells them, that the people ought to choose 
their pastor , then conscience tells them, that they 
ought not to impose upon a congregation a minister 
ungrateful and unacceptable to his auditors Conscience 
IS nothing moie than a conviction felt by ourselves of 
something to be done, or something to be avoided , and 
in questions of simple unpeiplexed moiality, conscience 
IS very often a guide that may be ti listed But before 
conscience can detcimme, the state of the question is 
supposed to be completely known In questions of law, 
or of fact, conscience is very often confounded with 
opinion No man s conscience can fell him the right of 
another man-, they must be known by rational invesUga 
tion 01 historical enquny Opinion, which he that holds 
it may call his conscience may teach some men that 
leligion would be piomoted, and quiet preserved, by 
granting to the people umveisally the choice of their 
ministers But it is a conscience veiy ill informed that 
violates the rights of one man, for the convenience of 
another Religion cannot be promoted by injustice , 
and it was never yet found that a popular election was 
verv quietly tiansacted 

“ That justice would be violated by transferring to the 
people the right of patronage is apparent to all wdio know 
whence that right had its original The right of patronage 
was not at hist a privilege torn by power Irom unresisting 
poveity It IS not an authority at hist usurped m times of 
Ignorance, and established only by succession and by 
precedents It is not a grant capriciously made from 
a higher tyrant to a low’er It is a iiglit dearly purchased 
by the first possessors, and justly inherited by those that 
succeeded them When Chiistianity was established in 
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this island, a regular mode ol publick worship was pre- 
scribed Publick worship I'equircs a public place ; and the 
proprietors ol lands, as they were converted, built churches 
for their families and their vassals. For the maintenance 
ol ministers, they settled a certain portion of their lands ; 
and a district, through which each minister was required 
to extend his care, was, by that circumscription, con- 
stituted a parish. This i.s a position so generally received 
in England, that the extent of a manor and of a parish 
are regularly received for each other. The churches which 
the proprietors of lands had thus built and thus endowed, 
they justly thought themselves entitled to provide with 
ministers and where the episcopal government prevails, 
the Bishop has no power to reject a man nominated by 
the patron, but for some crime that might exclude him 
Irom the priesthood. For the endowment of the church 
being the gift of the landlord, he was consequently at 
liberty to give it according to )iis choice, to any man capable 
of performing the holy ollice.s. The people did not choose 
him, because the people did not pay him, 

'' We hear it sometimes urged, that this original right 
IS passed out of memory, and is obliterated and obscured 
by many translations of property and changes of govern- 
ment ; that scarce any church is now in the hands of the 
heirs of the builders ; and that the present persons have 
entered subsequently upon the pretended rights by a 
thousand accidental and unknown causes. Much of this, 
perhaps, is true. But how is the riglit of patronage ex- 
tinguished ? If the right followed tlie lands, it is posse.ssed 
by the same equity by which the lands are possessed. It 
is. in effect, part of the manor, and protected by the same 
laws with every other privilege. Let us suppose an estate 
forfeited by treason, and granted by the Crown to a new 
family. With the lands were forfeited all the rights appen- 
dant to those lands ; by the same power that grants the 
lands, the rights also are granted. The right lost to the 
patron falls not to the people, but is either retained by 
the Crown, or, what to the people is the same thing, i,s by 
the Crown given away. Let it change hands ever so often, 
it is possessed by him that receives it with the same right 
as it was conveyed. It may, indeed, like all our possessions, 
be forcibly seized or. fraudulently obtained. But no injury 
is still done to the people ; for what they never had, they 
have never lost. Caius may usurp the right of Titius, but 
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neither Cams nor Titnis injure the people , and no man's 
conscience, however lender or however active, can prompt 
him to restore what may be proved to have been never 
taken away Supposing, what I tliink cannot be pioved, 
that a popular election of ministers were to be desired 
our desires are not the measuies of equity It weie to be 
desired that poiver should be only in the hands of the 
merciful, and iichcs in the possession of the generous , 
but the law must leave both riches and power where it 
finds them and must often leave riches with the covetous, 
and power with the cruel. Convenience may be a ruL m 
little things, where no othei rule has been established 
But as the great end of government is to give every man 
his own, no inconvenience is greater than that of making 
right uncertain Nor is any nun moie an enemy to piibhck 
peace, than he who fills weak hc<ids with imaginary claims 
and breaks the series of civil suboidination, by inciting 
the lower classes oJ mankind to encroach upon the Inglicr 
" Having thus shown that the right of patronage, being 
oiiginalfy piiichased, may be legally transferied, and 
that It IS now in the hands of lawful possessors, at least as 
certainly as any other right , — we have left to the advocates 
of the people no other plea than that ol convenience 
Let us, thciefore, now consider what the people would 
really gain by a general abolition ol the right of patronage. 
What IS most to be desiiccl by such a change is, that the 
country should be supplied with better ministers But 
why should we suppose that the paiiali will make a wisei 
choice than the patron ■' If vve suppose mankind actuated 
by interest, the patron is more likely to choose with 
caution, because he will sufler more by choosing wrong 
By the deficiencies of his minister, or by his vices, he is 
equally offended with tlie rest of the congregation , but 
he will have this reason more to lament them, that they 
will be imputed to his absurdity or conuption The 
qualifications ol a minister aie well known to be learning 
and piety Of his learning the patron is probably the only 
judge in the parish , and ol his piety not less a judge than 
others , and is more likely to enquire minutely and dili- 
gently before he gives a presentation, than one of the 
parochial rabble, who can give nothing but a vote It may 
be uiged, that though the parish might not choose better 
ministeis, they would at least choose ministers whom they 
like better, and who would therefore officiate with greater 
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efficacy. TJial; ignorance and perverseness .should alvvay.s 
obtain what they like, was never considered a.s tlie end of 
government ; of which it is tlie great and standing benefit, 
that the wise see for the simple, and the regular act lor 
the capricious. But that this argument supposes the 
people capable of judging, and resolute to act according 
to their best judgements, though this be sufficiently 
absurd, it is not all its absurdity. It supposes not only 
wisdom, but unanimity in those, who upon no other 
occasions are unanimous or wise. If by some strange 
concurrence all the voices of a parish should unite in the 
choice of any single man, though I could not charge the 
patron with injustice for presenting a minister, I should 
censure him as unkind and injudicious. But, it is evident, 
that as in all other popular elections there will be con- 
trariety of judgement and acrimony of passion, a parish 
upon every vacancy would break into factions, and the 
contest for the choice of a minister would set neighbours 
at variance and bring discord into families. The minister 
would be taught all the arts of a candidate, would flatter 
some, and bribe others ; and the electors, as in all other 
cases, would call for holidays and ale. and break the head.s 
of each other during the jollity of the canvass. TJie time 
must, however, come at last, when one of the factions must 
prevail, and one of the ministers get possession of the 
church, On what terms does he enter upon his ministry 
but those of enmity with half his parish ? By what 
prudence or what diligence can he hope to conciliate the 
affections of that party by whose defeat he has obtained 
his living ? Every man who voted against him ivill enter 
the church with hanging head and cloivncast eyes, afraid 
to encounter that neighbour by whose vote and influence 
iie has been overpowered. He will hate his neighbour lor 
opposing him, and his minister for having prospered by 
the opposition ; and as he will never see him but with 
pain, he will never see him but with hatred. Of a minister 
presented by the patron the parish has seldom any thing 
worse to say than that they do not know him. Of a 
minister chosen by a popular contest, all those who do 
not favour him, have nursed up in their bosoms principles 
of hatred and reasons of rejection. Anger is excited 
principally by pride. The pride of a common man is very 
little exasperated by the supposed usurpation of a 
acknowledged superiour. He bears only his little share of 
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a general evil, and sufiers in common with the whole 
pari.sh : bat when the contest is between equal.s, the 
defeat has many aggravations ; and he that is defeated 
by his next neighbour, is seldom satisfied without some 
revenge : and it is hard to say what bitterness of malignity 
would prevail in a parish where these elections should 
happen to be frequent, and the enmity of opposifion 
should be rekindled before it had cooled.” 

Though I present to my readers Dr. Johnson’s masterly 
thoughts on the subject. I think it proper to declare, that 
notwithstanding 1 am myself a lay -patron, I do not entirely 
sub.scribe to his opinion. 

On Friday, May 7 , 1 breakfasted with him at Mr. Th rale’s 
in the Borough. While we were alone, I endeavoured as 
well as I could to apologise for a lady who had been 
divorced from her husband by act of Parliament. 1 said, 
that he had used her very ill, had behaved brutally to 
her, and that she could not continue to live with him 
without having her delicacy contaminated ; that all affec- 
tion for him was thus destroyed ; that the essence of 
conjugal union being gone, there remained only a cold 
form, a mere civil obligation ; that she wa.s in the prime 
of life, with qualities to produce happiness ; that these 
ought not to be lost ; and, that the gentleman on whose 
account she was divorced had gained her heart while 
thus unhappily situated. Seduced, perhaps, by the 
charms of the lady in question, I thus attempted to palliate 
what I was sensible could not be justified ; for when I 
liad finished my harangue, my venerable iriend gave me a 
proper check ; ” My dear Sir, never accustom your mind 
to mingle virtue and vice The woman’s a whore, and 
there’s an end on't.” 

He and Mr. Langton and 1 went together to The Club, 
where we found Mr. Burke, Mr. Garrick and some other 
members, and amongst them our friend Goldsmith, who 
sat silently brooding over Johnson’s reprimand to him 
after dinner. Johnson perceived this, and said aside to 
some of us, '' I’ll make Goldsmith forgive me ; ” and then 
called to him in a loud voice, '' Dr. Goldsmith, — something 
passed to-da5' vvhere you and I dined ; I ask your pardon.” 
Goldsmith answered placidly, “ It must be much Irom 
you, Sir, that I take ill.” And so at once the difference 
was over, and they were on as easy terms as ever, and 
Goldsmith rattled away as usual. 
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It may also be observed, that Goldsmith was sometimes 
content to be treated with an easy familiarity, but upon 
occasions, would be consequential and important. An 
instance ol this occurred in a small particular. Johnson 
had a way oi contracting the names oi his friends : as 
Beariclcrk, Beau ; Boswell. Bozzy ; Langton, Lanky ; 
Murphy, Mur ; Sheridan, Sherry. I remember one day 
when 'Fom Davies was telling that Dr. Johnson said, 
■' Wc are all in labour for a name to Goldy's play," Gold- 
.smith seemed displeased that such a liberty siiould be 
taken with his name, and said, “ I have olten desired him 
not to call me Goldy " Tom was remarkably attentive to 
the most minute circumstance about Johnson, I recollect 
hi.s telling me once, on my arrival in London, " Sir, our 
great friend has made an improvement on his appellation 
of old Mr Sheridan He calls him now Sherry derry." 

“ To THE Reverend Mk Bagshaw, at Bromcev 
" Sir, 

" 1 RETURN you my sincere thanks lor your additions to 
my Dictionary ; but the new edition has been published 
some time, and therefore 1 cannot now make use oi them. 
Wliether I shall ever revise it more, 1 know not. If many 
readers had been as judicious, as diligent, and as communi- 
cative as yourself, my work had been better The world 
must at present take it as it is I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, 

" May 8 , 1773.'' “ S.am Johnson " 

On Sunday May 8, I dined with Johnson at Mr. Lang- 
ton's with Dr Beattie and some other company. He 
descanted on the subject ol Literary Property " There 
seems (said he,) to be in authours a stronger right ot 
property than that by occupancy ; a metaphysical right, 
a right, as it were, of creation, which should from its 
nature be perpetual : but the consent of nations is against 
it ; and indeed reason and the interest of learning are 
against it ; for were it to be perpetual, no book, however 
useful, could be universally diffused amongst mankind, 
should the proprietor take it into his head to restrain its 
circulation No book could have the advantage of being 
edited with notes, however necessary to its elucidation, 
should the proprietor perversely oppose it. For the genera’ 
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good ol the world, thereiore, whatever valuable work has 
once been created by an authoiir, and issued out by him, 
should be understood as no longer in his power, but as be- 
longing to the publick ■ at the same tune the authour is en- 
titled to an adequate reward . Tins he should have by’ an ex- 
clusive right to his work lor a considerable num ber ol years. ' 

On Monday, May g, as 1 wn.s to set out on my return to 
Scotland next morning. 1 was desiious to see as much of 
Dr. Johnson as I could But 1 first called on Goldsmith 
to take leave of him The jealousy and envy which, though 
pos,sesscd of many most amiable qualities, he franldy 
avowed, broke out violently at thus interview. Upon 
another occasion, when Gokl.smith confessed himself to 
be of an envious cli.sposilion, 1 contended with Johnson 
that wo ought not to be angry with him, he was so candid 
in owning it " Nay, Sir (said Johnson,) we must be 
angry that a man has such a suporabundance of an 
odious quality, that he cannot keep it within his own 
breast, but it boils over.” In my opinion, however, 
Goldsmith had not more of it thati other people have, 
but only talked of it freely 

I dined with Dr. Johnson at General Paoli's. He was 
obliged, by indisposition, to leave the company early ; 
he appointed me, however, to meet him in tlie evening at 
Mr (now Sir Robert) Chambers’s in the Temple, where 
he accordingly came, though he continued to be very 
ill Chambers, as is common on such occasions, prescribed 
various remedies to him Johnson, (fretted by pain.) 
” Pr'ythee don’t tease me. Stay till I am well, and then 
you shall tell me how to cure myself ” He grew better, and 
talked with a noble enthusiasm of keeping up the represen- 
tation of respectable families. His zeal on this subject 
was a circumstance in his character exceedingly remark- 
able, when it is considered that he himself had no preten- 
sions to blood. I heard him once say, " I have great merit 
in being zealous for subordination and the honours of 
birth ; for I can hardly tell who was my grandfather." 
He maintained the dignity and propriety of male succes- 
sion, in opposition to the opinion of one of our friends, 
who had that day employed Mr. Chambers to draw his 
will, devising his estate to his three sisters, in preference 
to a remote heir male. Johnson called them “ three 
■dowdies/’ and said, with as high a spirit as the boldest 
Baron in the most perfect da5rs of the feudal system, 
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" An. ancient estate should always go to males. It is 
mighty loolish to let a stranger have it because he marries 
your daughter, and takes your name. As for an estate 
newly acquired by trade, you may give it, if you will, 
to the dog Towser, and let him keep his own name.” 

I have known him at times exceedingly diverted at 
what seemed to others a very small sport. He now laughed 
immoderately, without any reason that we could perceive, 
at our friend's making his will ; called him the testator, and 
added, " I dare say he thinks he has done a mighty thing. 
He won’t slay till he gets home to his scat in the countiy, 
to produce this wonderful deed ; he’ll call up the landlord 
of the first inn on the road ; and, after a suitable preface 
upon mortality and the uncertainty of life, will tell him 
tliat he should not delay making his will ; and here, Sir, 
will he say, is my will, which I have just made, with the 
assistance of one of the ablest lawyers in the kingdom ; 
and he will read it to him, (laughing all the time,) He 
believes he has made this will ; but he did not make it ; 
you. Chambers, made it for him. I trust you have had 
more conscience than to make him say, ' being of sound 
understanding ; ' ha, ha, ha 1 I hope he has left me a 
legacy, I'd have hi.s will turned into verse, like a ballad." 

In this playful manner did he run on, exulting in his 
own pleasantry, which certainly was not such as might 
be expected from the authour of " The Rambler," but 
which is here preserved, that my readers may be acq uainted 
even with the slightest occasional characteristicks of so 
eminent a man. 

Mr. Chambers did not by any means relish this jocularity 
upon a matter of which pars magna fuit, and seemed 
impatient till he got rid of us. Johnson could not stop his 
merriment, but continued it all the way till he got without 
the Temple-gate. He then burst into such a fit of laughter, 
that he appeared to be almost in a convulsion ; and, in 
order to support himself, laid hold of one of the posts at 
the side of the foot pavement, and sent forth peals so 
loud, that ill the silence of the night his voice seemed to 
resound from Temple-bar to Fleet-ditch. 

This most ludicrous exhibition of the awful, melan- 
choly, and venerable Johnson, happened well to counteract 
the feelings of sadness which I used to experience when 
parting with him for a considerable time. I accompanied 
him to his door, where he gave me his blessing. 
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In a letter from Edinburgh, dated the 210th ol May, I 
pressed him to persevere in his resolution to make this 
year the projected visit to the Hebrides, of wliich he and 
1 had tallced for many years, and rvhich I was confident 
would afford us much entertainment. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" When your letter came to me, I was so darkened 
by an inflammation in my eye that 1 could not for some 
time read it. I can now write without trouble, and can 
read large prints. My eye is gradually growing stronger ; 
and I hope will be able {o take some delight m the survey 
of a Caledonian loch 

'' Chambers is going a Judge, with six thousand a year, 
to Bengal. He and 1 shall come down together as far as 
Newcastle, and thence I shall easily gel to Edinburgh. 
Let me know the exact time when your Courts intermit. 

I must conform a little to Chambeis’s occasions, and he 
must conform a little to mine The time which you shall 
fix, must bo the common point to which we will come as 
near as we can. Except this eye, I am very well. 

“ Beattie is so caressed, and invited, and treated, and 
liked, and flattered, by the great, that 1 can see nothing 
of him, I am in great hope that he will be well provided 
for, and then we will live upon him at the Marisclial 
College, without pity or modesty. 

" left the town without taking leave of me, and is 

gone in deep dudgeon to Is not this very childish ? 

Where is now my legacy ? 

“ I hope your dear lady and her dear baby are both 
well. I shall see them too when 1 come ; and I have that 
opinion of your choice, as to suspect that when I have 
seen Mrs Boswell, I shall be less willing to go away. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

" Yonr affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

” Johnson’s-Court, Fleet-Street, 

July 5, 1773-” 

" Write to me as soon as you can. Chambers is now 
at Oxford.” 

I again wrote to him, informing him that the Court of 
Session rose on the twelfth of August, hoping to see him 
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before that lime, and expressing, perhaps in too extra- 
vagant terms, my admiration of liim, and my expectation 
of pleasure from our intended tour. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I SHALL set out from London on Friday the sixth of 
this month, and purpose not to loiter much by tlic way. 
Which day 1 shall be at Edinburgh, I cannot exactly tell. 
I suppose I must drive to an inn, and send a porter to 
find you. 

“ I am afraid Beattie will not be at his College soon 
enough for us, and 1 .shall be sorry to miss him ; but there 
IS no .staying for the concurrence of all conveniences. 
We will do as well as we can. I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

"August 3, I773'” “ Sam. Johnson." 

To THE Same. 

" Dear Sir, 

"Not being at Mr. Thrale's when your letter came, I 
had written the enclosed paper and sealed it ; bringing 
it hither for a frank, I found your’s. If any thing could 
repress my ardour, it would be such a letter as yours. 
To disappoint a Iriend is unpleasing : and he that forms 
expectations like yours, must be disappointed. Tliinlc 
only when you see me, that you sec a man who loves you, 
and is proud and glad that you love him. I am, Sir, 

Your most affectionate, 

" August 3, 1773. " Sam. Johnson." 

To THE Same. 

" Newcastle, Aug. 11, 1773. 

“ Dear Sib, 

“ 1 CAME hither last night, and hope, but do not abso- 
lutely promise to be in Edinburgh on Saturday. Beattie 
will not come so soon I am. Sir. 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

“ My compliments to your lady." 

To THE Same. 

” Mr. Johnson sends liis compliments to Mr. Boswell, 
being just arrived at Boyd’s.” 

" Saturday night.” 
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His stay in Scotland was from the 18th of August, on 
winch day he arnved, till the 22d of Novembei, when he 
set out on his return to London , and I believe ninety- 
four days were never passed by any man in a moie vigorous 
exertion. 

He came by the way of Berwick upon Tweed to Edin- 
burgh, where he remained a lew days, and then went by 
St Andrews, Aberdeen, Inverness, and Fort Augustus, 
to the Hebrides, to visit which was the principal object 
he had m view He visited the isles of Sky, Rasay, Col, 
Mull, Inclikennetli, and Icolmkill He travelled tliioiigli 
Argyleshire by Inverary, and fiom thence by Lochlomond 
and Dunbarton to Glasgow, then by Loudon to Aucliinleck 
in Ayi shire, the seat of my family, and then by Hamilton, 
back to Edinburgh, where he again spent some time He 
thus saw the four Universities of Scotland, its thiec princi- 
pal cities, and as much of the Highland and insular hie 
as was sufficient for his philosophical contemplation 
I had the pleasure of accompanying him duimg the whole 
ol his journey He was respectfully entertained by the 
great, the learned, and the elegant, wheiever he went , 
nor was he less delighted with the hospitality which he 
experienced m humbler life 

During lus stay at Edinburgh, after his return fiotn 
the Hebiidcs, he was at gieal pains to obtain information 
concerning Scotland , and it will appear fiom his sub- 
sequent letters, that he was not less solicitous for intelli- 
gence on this subject after his return to London. 

" To James Boswell, Esq 

" Dear Sir, 

" I CAME home last night, without any mcommodity, 
danger, or weariness, and am ready to begin a new journey. 
I shall go to Oxford on Monday I know Mrs Boswell 
wished me well to go . hei wishes have not been dis- 
appointed. Mrs Williams has leceived Sir A 's letter. 

“ Make my compliments to all those to whom my 
compliments may be welcome. 

“ Let the box be sent as soon as it can, and let me know 
when to expect it. 

" Enquire, if you can, the order of the Clans : Macdonald 
IS first, Maclean second , further I cannot go Quicken 
Dr Webster — " I am. Sir, “ Yours affectionately, 

■' Nov. 27, 1773 ” "Sam Johnson.” 
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“ Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson, 

Ediabiiigh, Dec. 2. 1773. 

^ ^ »!• 

“ You shall have what information I can procure as 
to the order of the Clans. A gentleman of the name of 
Grant tells me, that there is no settled order among them ; 
and he says, that the Macdonalds were not placed upon the 
right of the army at Cullodcn ; the Stuarts were. I 
shall, however, examine witnesses of every name that I 
can find here. Dr. Webster sball be quickened too I 
like your little memorandums ; they are symptoms of 
your being in earnest ivith your book of northern travels. 

" Your box shall be sent next week by sea. You vvill 
find in it some pieces of the broom bush, which you saw 
growing in the old castle of Aiichinleck. The wood has a 
curious appearance when sawn across. You may either 
have a little writing-standish made of it, or get it formed 
into boards for a treatise on witchcraft, by way of a 
suitable binding." 

•t Jt* + ♦ 

His humane forgiving disposition was put to a pretty 
strong test on his return to London, by a liberty whicli 
Mr. Thomas Davies had taken with him in liis absence, 
which was, to publish two volumes entitled, " Miscel- 
laneous and fugitive Pieces," which he advertised in tlie 
news-papers, " By the Authonr of the Rambler.” In this 
collection, several of Dr. Johnson’s acknowledged writings, 
several of his anonymous performances, and some which 
he had written for others, were inserted ; but tlierc were 
also some in which he had no concern whatever. He was 
at first very angry, as he had good reason to be. But, upon 
consideration of his poor friend’s narrow circumstances, 
and that he had only a little profit in view and meant no 
harm, he soon relented, and continued his kindness to 
him as formerly. 

In the course of his self-examination with retrospect to 
this year, he seems to have been much dejected ; for he 
says, January i, 1774, ’’ This year has passed with so 
little improvement, that I doubt whether I have not 
rather impaired than increased my learning ; ’’ and yet 
we have seen how he read, and we know how he talked 
during that period. 

He was now seriously engaged in writing an account of 
our travels in the Hebrides, in consequence of which I 
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had Lhe pleasure of a more frequent corre.spondence witli 
him. 

"To James Boswell, Esq 

" Dear Sir, 

" My operations have been hindered by a cough ; at 
least I flatter myself, that if my cough liad rot come, I 
should have been further advanced. But I have had no 

intelligence from Dr. W . [Webster,] nor from the 

Excise-offlee, nor from you. No account of the little 
borough. Nothing of the Erse language I have yet heard 
nothing of my box. 

'' You mu,st make haste and gather me all you can, and 
do it quicklv, or I will and shall do without it. 

" Make rhy compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her 
that I do not love her the less for wishing me away. 1 
gave her trouble enough, and shall be glad in recompence, 
to give her any pleasure. 

" I would send some porter into the Hebrides, if I 
knew which way it cinild be got to my kind friends there. 
Enquire, and let me know. 

" Make my compliments to all the Doctors of Edinburgh, 
and to ali my friends, from one end of Scotland to the 
other, 

" Write to me, and send me what intelligence you can : 
and it any thing is too bulky for the post, let me have il 
by the earner. I do not like trusting U'inds and waves. 
1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most, &c 

■' Jan. ag, 1774.’’ " Sam. Johnson " 

To THE Same. 

" Dear Sir, 

"In a day or two alter f had written the last discon- 
tented letter, I received my box, which was very welcome, 
But still 1 must entreat you to hasten Dr Webster, and 
continue to pick up what you can that may be useful. 

“ Mr. Oglethorpe was with me this morning, you know 
his errand. He was not unwelcome. 

" Tell Mrs. Boswell that my good intentions towards 
her still continue. I should be glad to do anything that 
would either benefit or please her. 

" Chambers is not yet gone, but so hurried, or so negli- 
gent, or so proud, that I rarely see him. I have indeed, 
for some weeks past, been very ill of a cold and cough, 
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and have been at Mrs. Thralc’s, that 1 might be taken 
care of. I am much better ; novcE redcitnl in prcpha vires ; 
but I am yet tender, and easily di.sorclerod. How liappy it 
was that neither of us were, ill in the Hebrides 

" The question of Literary Property is this day before 
the Lords, Murphy drew up the Appellant’s case, that is, 
the plea against the perpetual right, I have not seen it, 
nor heard the decision 1 would not have the right 
perpetual. 

“ I will write to yon a.s any thing occurs, and do you 
send me something about my Scottish friends. I have 
very great kindness for them. Let me know likewise how 
fees come in, and when we are to see you I am, Sir 
" Yours affectionately, 

" London. Feb. 7, 1774.” " Sam Johnson," 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

"Dr. WEBStER's intormations were much less exact 
and much less determinate than 1 expected : they are, 
indeed, much leas positive than it he can trust his own 
book which he laid before me, he is able to give But 1 
believe it will always be found that he who calls much for 
information will advance his work but slowly. 

" I am, liowevet, obliged to you, dear Sir, lor your 
endeavours to help me, and hope, that between us some- 
thing ivill some time be done, if not on this, on some 
occasion. 

" Chambers is either married, or almost married, to 
Miss Wilton, a girl of sixteen, exquisitely beautiful, who 
he ha.s with his lawyer’s tongue, persuaded to take her 
chance with him in the East 

" We have added to the club, Charles Fox, Sir Charles 
Bunbury, Dr. Fordyce, and Mr. Steevens, 

" Return my thanks to Dr. Webster. Tell Dr. Robertson 
I have not much to reply to his censure of my negligence • 
and tell Dr. Blair, that since he has written hither what I 
said to him, we must now consider ourselves as even, 
forgive one another, and begin again. 1 care not how 
soon, for he is a very pleasing man. Pay my compliments 
to all my Iriend.s, and remind Lord Elibank of his promise 
to give me all his works. 

" f hope Mrs. Boswell and little Miss are well. — When 
.shall I .see them again ? She is a sweet lady, only she was 
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so glad to see me go, tliat i have almost a mind to come 
again, that she may again have the same pleasure. 

“ Enquire i£ it be practicable to send a small present 
of a cask of porter to Dunvegan, Rasay, and Col. I would 
not wish to be thought forgetful of civilities. I am. Sir, 

" Your humble Servant, 

■ March 5, 1774." " Sam. Johnson " 

On the 5th 01 March 1 wrote to him, requesting his 
counsel whether I should this spring come to London, 
I stated to him on the one hand some pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, which, together with my wife's .situation at that 
time, made me hesitate ; and, on the other, the pleasure 
and improvement which my annual visit to tlie metropolis 
always afforded me : and particularly mentioned a 
peculiar satisfaction wJiich 1 experienced in celebrating 
the festival of Easter in St, Paul's catlicdral ■ 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 
dated. Inil wntten abotil the xyk oj March.] 

" Dear Sir 

" I AM ashamed to think that since 1 received your 
letter 1 have passed so many days without answering it. 

“ I think tliere is no great difficulty in resolving your 
doubts. The reasons for which you are inclined to visit 
London, are, I think, not of sufficient strength to answer 
the objections. That you should delight to come once a 
year to the fountain of intelligence and pleasure, is very 
natural ; but both information and pleasure must be 
regulated by propriety. Pleasure, which cannot be ob- 
tained but by unseasonable or unsuitable expence, must 
always end in pain , and pleasure, which must be enjoyed 
at the expence ol another's pain, can never be such as a 
worthy mind can fully delight in. 

“ What improvement you might gam by coming to 
London, you may easily supply or easily compensate, by 
enjoining yoursell some particular study at home, or 
opening some new avenue to information. Edinburgh is 
not yet exhausted , and I am sure you will find no pleasure 
here which can deserve either tliat you should anticipate 
any part of your future lortnne, or that you should con- 
demn yourself and your lady to penurious frugality for 
the rest of the year. 

“ I need not tell you what regard you owe to Mrs. 
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Boswell's entreaties ; or how much you ought to .study the 
happiness of her who studies yours with so much diligence, 
and ot whose kindness you enjoy such gnutl effects. Life 
cannot subsist in society but by reciprocal concessions. 
She permitted you to ramble last year, you must permit 
her now to keep you at home. 

" Thus I have answered your letter, and have not 
answered it negligently. 1 love you too well to be careless 
when you are serious. 

" I think I shall be very diligent next week about our 
travels, which I have too long neglected I am, dear Sir, 
“ Voiir most, &c. 

'■ Sam. Johnson." 

" Compliments to Madam and Miss." 

To THE Same. 

" Deau Sir, 

" The lady who delivers this has a lawsuit, in which she 
desires to make use of your skill and eloquence, and she 
seems to think that she shall have something more of 
both for a recommendation from me ; which, though 1 
know how little you want any external incitement to 
your duty, I could not refuse her, because 1 know that at 
least It will not liurt her, to tell you that I wish her well. 
I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant. 

"May 10, 1774." ‘‘Sam Johnson." 

“ To James Boswell, Esq 

" Streatham, June iz, 1774. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" Yesterday I put the first sheets of the ‘ Journey to 
the Hebrides ' to the press. I have endeavoured to do you 
some justice in the first paragraph It will be one volume 
in octavo, not thick. 

" It will be proper to make some presents in Scotland. 
Yon shall tell me to whom 1 shall give ; and I have stipu- 
lated twenty-five for you to give in your own name. Some 
will take the present better from me, others better from 
you. In this, you who are to live in the place ought to 
direct. Consider it Whatever you can get for my purpose 
send me : and make my compliments to your lady and 
both the young ones. — " I am. Sir, your, &c., 

“ Sam. JoHNsot^.” 
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" To James Boswell, Esg. 

“ Dear Sir. 

" I WISH you could have looked over my book before 
the printer, but it would not easily be. I suspect some 
mistakes ; but as I deal, perhaps, more in notions than 
in facts, the matter is not great, and the second edition 
will be mended, if any such there be. The press will go on 
slowly for a time, because I am going into Wales to- 
morrow. 

" Of poor dear Dr. Goldsmith there is little to be told, 
more than the papers have made publick. He died of a 
lever, made, I am afraid, more violent by uneasiness of 
mind, His debts began to be heavy, and all his resources 
were exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed 
not less than two thousand pounds. Was ever poet so 
trusted before ? 

" Of your second daughter you certainly gave the 
account yourself, though you have forgotten it. While 
Mrs. Boswell is well, never doubt of a boy. Mrs. Thrale 
brought, 1 think, five girls running, but while I was with 
you she had a boy. 

" I am obliged to you for all your pamphlets, and of the 
last I hope to make some use. I made some of the former. 
“ I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate servant, 

" July 4, 1774.” " Sam Johnson." 

" My compliments to all the three ladies.” 

" To Bennet Langton, Esq. at Langton, near Spilsby. 

Lincolnshire, 

" Dear Sir, 

"You have reason to reproach me that I have left 
you last year so long unanswered, but I had nothing par- 
ticular to say. Chambers, you find, is gone far. and poor 
Goldsmith is gone much further. He died of a fever, 
exasperated, as I believe, by the fear of distress. He had 
raised money and squandered it, by every artifice of 
acquisition and folly of expence. But let not his frailties 
be remembered ; he was a very great man. 

" I have just begun to print my Journey to the Hebrides, 
and am leaving the press to take another journey into 
Wales, whither Mr. Thrale is going, to take possession of, 
at least, five hundred a year, fallen to his lady. All at 
Streatham, that are alive, are well. 


K 
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" [ have never I'ecoverecl from the last dreadlui illness, 
but flatter myself that 1 grow gradually better ; much, 
however, yet remains to mend. K6piE iXtqcsov. 

" If you have the Latm version of Busy, curious, thirsty 
fly, be so kind as to transcribe and send it ; but you 
need not be in haste, for 1 shall be I know not where, for 
at least five weeks. I wrote the following tetrastich on 
poor Goldsmith ■ 

“ To'j Taepov Iioopdai; rbv ’OXipotpoio, kovi'/jv 
/'A ofoai pi) aepvTjv, Heive, KoSsaoi TretTst' 
OiCTi^pepriXE (puCTii;, (ierptou X^P'N. KaXaicov 

KXaCSTE, TrOfl]TT]V, tC-rOpiKOV, (piJCtKOV 

" Please to make my most respectlul compliments 
to all the ladies, and remember me to young George 
and his sisters I reckon George begins to show a pair of 
heels. 

" Do not be sullen now, but let me find a letter when 1 
come back. I am, dear Sir. 

'' Your affectionate, humble servant, 

" July 5, 1774. “ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ To Mr. Robert Levet 

” Llewenny, in Denbighshire, 
August 16, 1774. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Mr. Thrace's affairs have kept him here a great 
while, nor do I know exactly when we shall come hence. 
I have sent you a bill upon Mr. Strahan. 

'' I have made nothing of the Ipecacuanha, but have 
taken abundance of pills, and hope that they have done 
me good, 

'■ Wales, so tar as 1 have yet seen of it, is a very beautitul 
and rich country, all enclosed, and planted. Denbigh is 
not a mean town. Make ray compliments to all my friends, 
and tell Frank I hope he remembers my advice. When 
his money is out, let him have more. I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

” Sam. Johnson.” 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

■' Dear Sir. 

'' Y'estf.rday 1 returned trom my Welsh journey. I 
was sorry to leave my book suspended so long ; but having 
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ail oppni-tunity ni seeing, with so miicli convenience, a 
new part of tile island, I could not reject it, I have been 
in five of the six counties of North Wales and liave seen 
St. Asaph and Bangor, the two seats of their Bishops ; 
have been upon Peiiniaiimaur and Snowden, and passed 
over into Aiiglcsea, But Wales is so little different from 
England, that it offers nothing to the speculation of the 
traveller 

" When 1 came home. 1 found several of your papers, 
with some pages of Lord Hailes’s Annals, which I will 
consider. I am in haste to give you some account of myself, 
let you should suspect me of negligence in the pressing 
business which I find recommended to my care, and which 
I knew nothing of till now, when all care is vain 

“ 111 the distribution of my books I purpose to lollow 
your advice, adding such as shall occur to mo. I am not 
pleased with your notes of remembrance added to your 
names, for I hope 1 shall not easily forgot them. 

" I have received four Er.sc books, without any direction, 
and suspect that they are intended for the Oxford library. 
If that is the intention, 1 think it will be proper to add the 
metrical psalms, and whatever else is printed in Erse, that 
the present may be complete. The donor’s name should 
be told 

" I wish you could have read the book before it was 
printed, but our distance does not easily permit it. 

" I am sorry Lord Hailes does not intend to publish 
Walton ; t am afraid it will not be done so well, it it be 
done at all 

“ I purpose now to drive the book lorward. Make my 
compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and let me hear otten from 
you 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 

" S.iiM Johnson," 

“ London, Octob. i, 1774.” 

This tour to Wales, which was made in company with 
Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, though it no doubt contributed to 
his health and amusement, did not give an occasion to 
such a discursive exercise of his mind as our tour to the 
Hebrides. I do not find that he kept any joiimal or 
notes of what he saw there. All that I heard him say of it 
was, that “ instead of bleak and barren mountains, there 
were green and fertile ones ; and that one of the castles 
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in Wales vvouLd contain all the castles that he had seen 
in Scotland." 

“ To Mr. Perkins. 

" Sir, 

" You may do me a very great favour. Mrs. Williams, 
a gentlewoman whom you may have seen at Mr. Thrale’s, 
is a petitioner for Mr. Hetherington's chai'ity : petitions 
are this day issued at Christ’s Flospital. 

" I am a bad manager of business in a crowd ; and if I 
should send a mean rnan, he may be put away without 
his errand. I must therefore entreat that you will go, 
and ask for a petition for Anna Williams, whose paper 
of enquiries was delivered with answers at the counting- 
house of the hospital on Thursday the 20th. My servant 
will attend you thither, and bring the petition home when 
you have it. 

" The petition, which they are to give us, is a form which 
they deliver to every petitioner, and which the petitioner 
is afterwards to fill up, and return to them again. This 
we must have, or we cannot proceed according to their 
directions, You need, I believe, only ask for a petition ; 
if they enquire for whom you ask, you can tell them, 

‘‘ I beg pardon for giving you this trouble ; but it is a 
matter of great importance. I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" October 25, 1774. " Sam. Johnson." 

‘‘ To James Boswell, Esq 

'■ Dear Sir, 

" Last night 1 corrected the last page of our ' Journey to 
the Hebrides.' The printer has detained it all this lime, for 
I had, before I went into Wales, written all except two 
sheets. ' The Patriot ' was called for by my political 
friends on Friday, was written on Saturday, and I have 
heard little of it. So vague are conjectures at a distance. 
As soon as I can, I will take care that copies be sent to 
you, for I would wish that they might be given before 
they are bought ; but I am afraid that Mr, Strahan will 
send to you and to the booksellers at the same time. 
Trade is as diligent as courtesy. I have mentioned all 
that you recommended. Pray make my compliments to 
Mrs. Boswell and the younglings. The club has, I think, 
not yet met. 
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“ Tell me, and tell me honestly, what yon think, and 
what others say of our travels. Shall we touch the con- 
tinent ? 

1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Nov. 26, 1774.” “ Sam. Johnson.” 

" Dr. Johnson to John Hoole, Esq. 

‘‘ Dear Sir, 

“ 1 HAVE returned your play, which you will find under- 
scored with red, where there was a word which I did not 
like. The red will be washed off with a little water. 

" The plot IS so well framed, the intricacy so artful, 
and the disentanglement so easy, the suspense so affecting, 
and the passionate parts so properly interposed, that I 
have no doubt of its success. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Yonr most humble servant, 

'' December 19, 1774 “ Sam. Johnson,” 

‘‘ To James Boswell, Esq. 

'' Dear Sir, 

” You never did ask for a book by the post till now, 
And I did not think on it. Yon see now it is done. I 
sent one to the King, and I hear he likes it 

■' I shall send a parcel into Scotland for presents, and 
intend to give to many of my friends. In your catalogue 
you left out Lord Aucliinleck. 

" Let me know, as fast as you read it, how you like it ; 
and let me know if any mistake is committed, or anything 
important lelt out. I wish you could have seen the sheets. 
My compliments to Mrs Boswell, and to Veronica, and to 
all my friends. I am, Sir, 

” Your most humble servant, 

'■ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

” I LONG to hear how you like the book ; it is, 1 think, 
much liked here. But Macpherson is very furious , can 
you give me any more intelligence about him, or his 
Fingal ? Do what you can, and do it quickly. Is Lord 
Hailes on our side ? 
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" Pray let mo know wliat 1 owed you when I Icit you, 
that I may send it to you. 

" I am going to write about the Americans. If you 
have picked up any hints among your lawyers, who are 
great masters of the law ot nations, or if your own mind 
suggest any thing, let me know Bill mum, it is a 
secret. 

“ I will send your parcel ot books as soon as 1 can , 
but 1 cannot do as I wish. However, you find every thing 
mentioned in the book which you recommended 

” Langton is here ; we are all that ever we were. He 
i.s a worthy fellow, without malice, though not without 
resentment. 

" Poor Beaiiclerk is so ill, that his lite is thought to be 
in danger. Lady Di nurses him with very great assiduity 

“ Reynolds has taken too much to strong liquour 
and seems to delight in his new character. 

" This is all the news that I have , but as you love 
verses, I will scud you a few which I made upon Inch- 
kenneth , but remember the condition, you shall not shew 
them, except to Lord Hailes, whom I love better than any 
man whom 1 know so bltle. If he asks you to transcribe 
them for him, you may do it, but 1 think he must promise 
not to let them be copied again nor to shew them as 
mine. 

" I have at last sent back Lord Hades's sheets I never 
think about returning thorn, because I alter nothing 
You will see that I might as well have kept them. Flowever, 
1 am ashamed ol my delay , and if 1 have the honour oi 
receiving any more, promise punctually to return them by 
the next post. Make my compliments to dear Mrs Boswell, 
and to Miss Veronica 1 am, dear Sir. 

Yours most laithtuily, 

" )an. I, 1775 “Sam Johnson." 

“ To James Boswell, Esq, 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ You sent me a case to consider, in which 1 have no 
tacts but what are against us, nor any principles on which 
to reason. It is vain to try to write thus without materials. 
The fact seems to be against you ; at least I cannot know 
nor say any thing to the contrary t am glad that you 
like the book so well, 1 hear no more of Maepherson. I 
shall long to know what Lord Hailes .says of it Lend it 
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him privately. 1 shall send the parcel as soon as 1 can 
Make ray compliments to Mrs. Boswell. I am, Sir, See. 

“ Sam Johnson.” 

” Jan. 28, 1775.” 


“ To Dr. Lawrence. 

” Sir, ” Feb. 7, 1775. 

" One of the Scotch phy.sicians is now prosecuting a 
corporation that in some publick instrument have stiled 
him Doctor 0/ Medicine instead of Physician. Boswell 
desires, being advocate for the corporation, to Icnow 
whether Doctor of Medicine is not a legitimate title, and 
whether it may be considered as a disadvantageous dis- 
tinction. I am to write to-night : be pleased to tell me 
T am, sir, your most, &c., 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


” To James Boswell, E.sq 
'' My Dear Boswell, 

‘‘ I AM surprised that, knowing as yon do the disposition 
of your countrymen to tell lies in favour ol each other, 
you can be at all affected by any reports that circulate 
among them. Maepherson never in his life offered me a 
sight of any original or of any evidence of any kind j but 
thought only of intimidating me by noise and threats, 
till my last answer, — that I would not be deterred from 
detecting what I thought a cheat, by the menaces of a 
luffian — put an end to our correspondence 

" The state of the question is this. He, and Dr. Blair, 
whom I consider as deceived, say, tliat he copied the 
poem from old manuscripts His copies, if he had them, 
and I believe him to have none, arc nothing. Whore are 
the manuscripts ? They can be shewn if they exist, but 
they were never shown. De non exislenlihus el non 
apparentibiis, says our law, eadem est ratio No man has a 
claim to credit upon his own word, when better evidence, 
if he had it, may be easily produced But so far as we 
can find, the Erse language was never written till very 
lately for the purposes of religion. A nation that cannot 
write, or a language that was never written, has no 
manuscripts. 

” But whatever he has he never offered to show. If 
old manuscripts should now be mentioned, I should, unless 
there were more evidence than can be easily had, suppose 
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them another proof of Scotch conspiracy in national 
falsehood. 

" Do not censure the expression ; you know it to be 
true. 

'' Dr. Memis’s question is so narrow as to allow no 
speculation ; and I have no facts before me but those 
which his advocate has produced against you. 

" I consulted this morning the President of the London 
College of Physicians, who says, that with us. Doctor of 
Physick (we do not say Doctor of Medicine] is the highest 
title that a practiser of physick can have ; that Doctor 
implies not only Physician, but teacher of physick ; that 
every Doctor is legally a Physician ; but no man, not a 
Doctor, can practise physick but by licence particularly 
granted The Doctorate is a licence of itself. It seems to 
us a very slender cause of prosecution. 

****** 

" 1 am now engaged, but in a little time I hope to do 
all you would have. My compliments to Madam and 
Veronica. 

“ I am. Sir, 

" Tour most humble servant, 
"February 7, 1775." “ Sam. Johnson." 

What words were used by Mr. Maepherson in his letter 
to the venerable Sage, I have never heard ; but they are 
generally said to have been of a nature very difterent 
from the language of literary contest. Dr. Johnson's 
ansiver appeared in the news-papers of the day, and has 
since been frequently re-published ; but not with perfect 
accuracy. I give it as dictated to me by himself, written 
down in his presence, and authenticated by a note in his 
own hand-writhig, " This, I think, is a true copy." 

" Mr. James Macpherson. 

" I RECEIVED your foolish and impudent letter. Any 
violence offered me I shall do my best to repel ; and what 
I cannot do for myself, the law shall do for me. I hope I 
shall never be deterred from detecting what I think a 
cheat, by the menaces of a ruffian. 

" What would you have me retract ? I thought your 
book an imposture ; I think it an imposture still. For 
this opinion I have given my reasons to the publick, 
which I here dare you to refute. Your rage I defy. Your 
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abilitws, since your Homer, are not so fomidable ; and 
wliat I hear of your morals inclines me to pay regard not 
to what you shall say, but to what you shall prove. You 
may print this if you will. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

Mr. Macpherson little knew the character of Dr. John- 
son, if he supposed that he could be easily intimidated ; 
for no man was ever more remarkable for personal courage. 
He feared death, but he feared nothing else, not even what 
might occasion death. Many instances of his resolution 
may be mentioned. One day, at Mr Beauclerk’s house in 
the country, when two large dogs were fighting, he went 
up to them, and beat them till they separated ; and at 
another time, when told of the danger there wa.s that a 
gun might burst if charged with many balls, he put in 
six or seven and fired it of! against a wall Mr. Langton 
told me, that when they were swimming together near 
Oxford, he cautioned Dr. Johnson against a pool, which was 
reckoned particularly dangerous ; upon which Johnson 
directly swam into it. He told me himself that one night 
he was attacked in the street by four men, to whom he 
would not yield, but kept them all at bay, till the watch 
came up, and carried both him and them to tlie round- 
house In the play-house at Lichfield, as Mr. Garrick 
informed me, Johnson having for a moment quitted a 
chair which was placed for him between the side-scenes, a 
gentleman took possession of it, and when Johnson on his 
return civilly demanded his seat, rudely refused to give 
it up ; upon which Johnson laid hold of it, and tossed 
him and the chair into the pit. Foote, who so successfully 
revived the old comedy, by exhibitmg living characters, 
had resolved to imitate Johnson on the stage, expecting 
great profits from his ridicule of so celebrated a man. 
Johnson being informed of his intention, and being at 
dinner at Mr. Thomas Davies’s the bookseller, from whom 
I had the story, he asked Mr. Davies ” what was the 
common price of an oak stick; ” and being answered 
six-pence, " Why then. Sir, (said he,) give me leave to 
send your servant to purchase me a shilling one. I'll 
have a double quantity ; for I am told Foote means to 
take me off, as he calls it, and I am determined the fellow 
shall not do it with impunity." Davies took care to 
acquaint Foote of this, which efiectually checked the 
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wantonness of the mimick. Mr. Macpherson’a menaces 
made Johnson provide himself with the same implement 
of defence ; and had he been attacked, I have no doubt 
that, old as he was, he would have made his corporal 
prowess be felt as much as liis intellectual. 

" Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, Feb. i8, 1775. 

" You would have been very well pleased if you had 
dined with me to-day. I had for iny guests, Macquharrie, 
young Maclean of Col, the successor of our friend, a very 
amiable man, though not marked with such active qualities 
as his brother ; Mr. Maclean of Torloisk in Mull, a gentle- 
man of Sir Allan’s family ; and two of the clan Grant ; 
so ’that the Higliland and Hebridean genius reigned. 
We had a great deal of conversation about you, and drank 
your health in a bumper. The toast was not proposed by 
me, which is a circumstance to be remarked, for I am now 
so connected with you, that any thing that I can say or 
do to your honour has not the value of an additional 
compliment. It is only giving you a guinea out of that 
treasure of admiration which already belong, s to you, and 
which is no hidden treasure ; for I suppose my admiration 
of you is co-existent with the knowledge of my character. 

“ I find that the Highlanders and Hebrideans in general 
are much fonder of your ‘ Journey,’ than tlie low-country 
or hithey Scots. One of the Grants said to-day, that he 
was sure you were a man of a good heart, and a candid 
man, and seemed to hope he should be able to convince 
you of the antiquity of a good proportion of the poems of 
Ossian. After all that has passed, I think the matter is 
capable of being proved to a certain degree. I am told 
that Maepherson got one old Erse MS. from Clanranald, 
for the restitution of which he executed a formal obliga- 
tion ; and it is athrmed, that the Gaelick (call it Erse or 
call it Irish,) has been written in the Flighlands and 
Hebrides for many centuries. It is reasonable to suppose, 
that such of the inhabitants as acquired any learning, 
possessed the art of writing as well as their Irish neigh- 
bours, and Celtick cousins ; and the question is, can 
sufficient evidence be shown of this ? 

" Those who are skilled in ancient writings can deter- 
.miiie the age of MSS. or at least can ascertain the century 
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in which they were written ; and if men of voracity, who 
are so skilled, shall tell us that MSS. in possession of fami- 
lies in the Highland.s and i.sle.s, are the works of a remote 
age, I think we should be convinced by their testimony. 

“ There is now come to this city, Ranald Macdona][d 
from the Isle of Egg, who has several MSS. of Erse poetry, 
which he wishes to pubhsli by subscription. I have 
engaged to take three copies of the book, the price of which 
is to be six shillings, as 1 would subscribe for all the Erse 
that can be printed be it old or new, that the language may 
be preserved This man says, that some of his manu.scripts 
are ancient ; and, to be sure, one of them which was 
shewn to me does appear to have the duskyness of 
antiquity. 

.H * :is * H: 

" The enquiry is not yet quite hopeless, and 1 should 
think that the exact truth may be discovered, if proper 
means be used. I am, &c. 

'• James Boswell,” 
” To James Boswell, E.sq 

“ Dear Sir, 

" I AM sorry that 1 could get no books for my friends in 
Scotland, Mr. Strahan has at last promised to send two 
dozen to you. It they come put the name of my friends into 
them ; you may cut them out, and paste them with a 
little starch in the book 

” You then are going wild about Ossiaii. Why do you 
thinlc any part can be proved ^ The dusky manuscript 
of Egg is probably not fifty years old ; if it be an hundred, 
it proves nothing. The tale of Clanranald is no proof. 
Has Clanranald told it ? Can he prove it ? There are, I 
believe, no Erse manuscripts. None of the old families 
had a single letter in Erse that we heard of. You say it 
is likely that they could write. The learned, if any learned 
there were, could ; but knowing by that learning, some 
written language, in that language they wrote, as letters 
had never been applied to their own, If there are manu- 
scripts, let them be shewn, with some proof that they 
are not forged for the occasion. You say many can 
remember parts of Ossian. I believe all those parts are 
versions of the English ; at least there is no proof of their 
antiquity, 

“ Maepherson is said to have made some translations 
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himself ; a.nd having taught a boy to write it, ordered 
Irim to say that he had. learnt it of his grandmother. 
The boy, when he grew up, told the story. This Mrs. 
Williams heard at Mr. Strahan’s table. Don’t be credulous ; 
you know how little a Highlander can bo trusted. Mac- 
pherson is, so far as I know, very quiet. Is not that proof 
enough ? Every thing is against him. No visible manu- 
script ; no inscription in the language : no corres- 
dence among friends : no transaction of business, of 
which a single scrap remains in the ancient families. 
Maepherson's pretence is, that the character was Saxon. 
If he had not talked unskilfully of manuscyipts, he might 
have fought with oral tradition much longer. As to Mr. 
Grant’s information, I suppose he knows much less of the 
matter than ourselves. 

“ In the meantime, the bookseller says that the sale is 
sufficiently quick. They printed four thousand. Correct 
your copy wherever it is wrong, and bring it up. Your 
friends will all be glad to see you. I think of goijig myself 
into the country about May. 

" I am sorry that I have not managed to send the book 
sooner. I have left four for you, and do not restrict you 
absolutely to follow my directions in the distribution. 
You must use your own discretion 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell ; 1 suppose 
she is now beginning to forgive me. I am, dear Sir, your 
humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

" Feb. 25, 1775.” 

On Tuesday, March 21, I arrived in London ; and on 
repairing to Dr. Johnson’s before dinner, found him in his 
study, sitting with Mr. Peter Garrick, the elder brother 
of David, strongly resembling him in countenance and 
voice, but of more sedate and placid manners. Johnson 
informed me, that though Mr. Beauclerk was in great 
pain, it was hoped he was not in danger, and that he now 
wished to consult Dr. Heberden, to try the effect of a 
“ nem understanding." Both at this interview, and in the 
evening at hlr. Tlirale’s, where he and Mr. Peter Garrick 
and I met again, he was vehement on the subject of the 
Ossian controversy ; observing, “We do not know that 
there are any ancient Erse manuscripts ; and we have 
no other reason to disbelieve that there are men with 
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tliiee heads, but that we do not know that theie aie any 
such men He also was outrageous, upon his supposition 
that my couiitiymen " loved Scotland better than truth," 
saying. All of them, — ^nay not all, — but dtove^ of them 
would come up, and attest any thing for the honour of 
Scotland " He also persevered in his wild allegation, that 
he questioned if there was a tice between Edinburgh and 
the English border older than himself I assured him he 
was mistaken, and suggested that the pioper punishment 
would be that he should leceivc a stupe at every tree 
above a hundred years old, that was found within that 
space He laughed, and said " I believe I might submit 
to it for a hmibee > ' 

The doubts which, m my correspondence with him, I 
had ventuied to state as to the justice and wisdom of the 
conduct of Great Britain towaids the Ameiican colonies, 
while I at the same time requested that lie would enable 
me to inform myself upon that momentous subject, he had 
altogether disregaided , and had recently piiblislied a 
pamphlet, entitled "Taxation no Tyranny, an answer 
to the Resolutions and Addiess of the Ameucan Congress ' 

He had long before indulged most unfavourable sent- 
ments of our fellow subjects in Ameuca For, as early as 
1769, 1 was told by Di John Campbell, that he had said 
of them, ‘ Sir, they are a race ot convicts, and ought to 
be thankful lor any thing we allow them short of hanging " 

That this pamphlet was written at the desire of those 
who wcie then m power, I have no doubt , and, indeed, 
he owned to me, that it had been revised and curtailed 
by some of them 

His pamphlets in support of the measures of admims 
tration were published on his own account, and he after- 
wards collected them into a volume, with the title of 
" Political Tracts, by the Authour of the Rambler, ' 
with this motto 

“ Falliiur egregio quisquts siib Princips credit 
Serviiiuni , nmiquam liberlas gratior exiat 
Quam sub Rege pio ” Claudianus 

These pamphlets drew upon him numerous attacks 
Against the common weapons of literary warfare he was 
hardened , but there were two instances of animadversion 
which I communicated to him, and from what I could 
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judge, both from liis silence and his looks, apiJeared to me. 
to impress him much. 

One was, " A Letter to Dr. Samuel Johnson, occasioned 
by his late political Publications.” It appeared previous 
Lo his '' Taxation no Tyranny,” and was written Dr. 
Joseph Towers. In that performance, Dr, Johnson was 
treated with the respect due to so eminent a man, while 
his conduct as a political writer was boldly and pointedly 
arraigned, as inconsistent with the character of one who 
if he did employ his pen upon politicks, “ it might reason- 
ably be expected should dislingmsh himself, not by party 
violence and rancour, but by moderation and by wisdom.” 

It concluded thus : ” I would, however, wish you to 
remember, should you again address the publick under the 
character of a political writer, that luxuriance ol imagina- 
tion or energy of language, will ill compensate for the 
want of candour, of justice, and ol truth. And I shall 
only add, that .should 1 hereafter be dispo.sed to read, as I 
heretofore have done, the most excellent of all your 
performances, ' The Rambler,' the pleasure wliich 1 
have been accustomed to find in it will be much diminished 
by the rellcction that the wriler of so moral, so elegant, 
and so valuable a work, was capable of prostituting his 
talents in sudi productions as ‘ The False Alarm,' the 
‘ Thoughts on the Transactions respecting Falkland’s 
Islands,' and ' The Patriot.' ” 

I am willing to do justice to the merit of Dr, Towers, ol 
whom I will say, that although I abhor his Whiggish 
democratical notions and propensities, (for I will not call 
them principles,) I esteem him as an ingenious, knowing, 
and very convivial man. 

The other instance was a paragraph ol a letter to me, 
from my old and most intimate friend tlie Reverend Mr. 
Temple, who wrote the character of Gray, which iias had 
the honour to be adopted both by Mr Mason and Dr. 
Johnson in their accounts of tliat poet. The words were, 
” How can your great, I will not say your pious, but your 
moral friend, support the barbarous measures of adminis- 
tration, which they have not the face to aslr even their 
infidel pensioner Flume to defend ? " 

On Friday, March 24, I met him at the Literary Club, 
where were Mr. Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, Mr Colman, 
Dr. Percy, Mr. Vesey, Sir Charles Bunbury, Dr George 
Fordyce kir. Steevens, and Mr. Charles Fox. Before he 
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came in, we talked oi his “ Journey to tlie VA'estorn 
islands," and of his coming away, " willing to believe ilie 
second sight,” which seemed to excite some ridicule. I 
was then so impressed with the truth of many^ of the stories 
of which I had been told, that I avowed my conviction, 
saying, " He is only willing to believe : I do believe. The 
evidence is enough for me, though not for his great mind. 
What will not fill a quart bottle will fill a pmt bottle. I 
am filled with belief ” “ Are you ? (said Colman,) then 
cork it up.” 

I found his " Journey ” the common topick of conver- 
sation in London at this time, wherever I happened to 
be. At one of Lord Mansfield’s formal Sunday evening 
conversations, strangely called Levees, his Lordship 
addressed me, ” We have all been reading your travels, 
Mr. Boswell.” I answered, “ 1 was but the bumble atten- 
dant of Dr. Johnson.” 'The Chief justice replied, with 
that air and manner wliich none, who ever .saw and heard 
him, can forget, ” He speaks ill of nobody but Ossian.” 

Johnson was in high spirits this evening at the cinb, 
and talked witli great animation and success He attacked 
Swift, as he used to do upon all occasions, " The ' Tale of 
a Tub ' is so much siiperiour to iiis other writings, that one 
can hardly believe lie was the authoiir of it : there is in 
it such a vigour of mind, such a swarm of thoughts, so 
much of nature, and art, and life ” I wondered to hear 
him say of " Gulliver’s Travel,” When once you have 
thought of big men and little men, it is very easy to do all 
the rest.” I endeavoured to make a stand for Swift, and 
tried to rouse those who were much more able to defend 
bim ; but in vain. Johnson at last, of his own accord, 
allowed very great merit to the inventory of articles found 
in the pocket of ” the Man Mountain,” particularly the 
description of liis watch, which it was conjectured was 
his God, as he consulted it upon all occasions. He observed, 
that ” Swift put his name to but two things, (after he had 
a name to put,) ‘ The Plan for the Improvement of the 
English Language,’ and the last ‘ Dra pier’s Letter.’ 

From Swift, there was an easy transition to Mr Thomas 
Sheridan. — Johnson “ Sheridan is a wonderful admirer 
of the tragedy of Douglas, and presented its authoiir with 
a gold medal Some years ago, at a coffee-house m 
Oxford, I called to him, ‘ Mr. Sheridan, Mr Sheridan, 
how came you to give a gold medal to Home, for writing 
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that foolish play ? ’ This, you see, was ■wanton and inso- 
lent ; but I meant to be wanton and insolent. A medal has 
no value but as a stamp of merit. And was Slicridan to 
assume to himself the right of giving that stamp ? If 
Sheridan was magnificent enough to bestow a gold medal 
as an honorary reward of dramaticlc excellence, he should 
have requested one of the Universities to choose the 
person on whom it should be conferred. Sheridan had 
no right to give a stamp of merit : it was counterfeiting 
Apollo's coin." 

On Monday, March 27, I breakfasted with him at Mr. 
Strahan's. He told us, that he was engaged to go that 
evening to Mrs. Abington’s benefit. “ She was visiting 
some ladies whom I was visiting, and begged that I would 
come to her benefit. I told her I could not hear ; but she 
insisted so much on my coming, that it would have been 
brutal to have refused her.” This was a speech quite 
characteri.stical. He loved to bring forward his having 
been in the gay circles of life ; and he was, perhaps, a 
little vain of the solicitations of this elegant and fashion- 
able actress. 

Mr. Strahan talked of launching into the great ocean 
of Loitdon, in order to have a chance for rising into 
eminence ; and, obser-ving that many men were kept back 
from trying their fortunes there, because they were born 
to a competency, said, ” Small certainties are the bane 
of men of talents ; ” which Johnson confirmed. Mr 
Strahan put Johnson in mind of a remark which ho had 
made to him ; " There are few ways in which a man can 
be more innocently employed than in getting money.” 
” The more one thinks of this, (said Strahan,) the iuster 
It will appear.” 

Mr. Strahan had taken a poor boy from the country as 
an apprentice, upon Johnson's recommendation. Johnson 
having enquired after him, said, ” Mr, Strahan, lot me 
haye five guineas on account, and I'll give this boy one. 
Nay, if a man recommends a boy, and docs nothing ior 
him, it is sad work. Call him down." 

I followed him into the court-yard, behind Mr. Strahan's 
houst ; and there I had a proof of ’what I had heard him 
profess, that he talked alike to all. " Some people tell 
you that they let themselves down to the capacity of their 
hearers. I never do that, I speak uniformly, in as intelli- 
gible a manner as I can.” 
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Well, my boy, how do you go on ? ” — " Pretty well. 
Sir ; but they are afraid I ain’t strong enough for some 
parts of the business.” Johnson. “ Why, I shall be sorry 
for it ; for when you consider with how little rncntal power 
and corporeal labour a printer can get a guinea a week, 
it IS a very desirable occupation for you. Do you hear, — 
take all the pains you can ; and if this does not do, we 
must think of some other way of life lor you. There's a 
guinea.” 

Here was one of the many, many instances of his active 
benevolence. At the same time, the slow and sonorous 
solemnity with which, while he bent himself down, he 
addressed a little thick short -legged boy, contrasted with 
the boy's aukwardness and awe, could not but excite 
some ludicrous emotions. 

I met him at Drury-lane play-house in the evening. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, at Mrs. Abington's request, had 
promised to bring a body of wits toiler benefit ; and having 
secured forty places in the front boxes, had done me the 
honour to put me in the group. John.son sat on the seat 
directly behind me ; and as he could neither see nor hear 
at such a distance from the stage, he was wrapped up in 
grave abstraction, and seemed quite a cloud, amidst 
all the sunshine of glitter and gaiety. I wondered at his 
patience in sitting out a play of five acts, and a farce of two. 
He said very little ; but after the prologue to ” Bon Ton ” 
had been spoken, which he could hear pretty well from the 
more slow and distinct utterance, he talked on prologue- 
writing, and observed. “ Dryclen has written prologues 
superiour to any that David Garrick has written ; but 
David Garrick has written more good prologues than 
Dryden has done. It is wonderful that he has been able 
to write such variety of them.” 

At Mr Beauclerk’s, where I supped, was Mr. Garrick, 
whom 1 made happy with Jolmson's praise of his pro- 
logues ; and I suppose, in gi'atitude to him, he took up 
one of his favourite topicks, the nationality of the Scotch, 
which he maintained in a pleasant manner, with the aid 
of a little poetical fiction. " Come, come, don't deny it : 
they are really national. Why, now, the Adams are as 
liberal-minded men as any in the world : but, I don't 
know how it is, all their workmen are Scotch, You are, 
to be sure, wonderfully free from that nationality : but 
so it happens, that you employ the only Scotch shoeblack 
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in London." He imitated the manner of his old master 
with ludicrous exaggeration ; repeating, with pauses and 
half- whistling intei'iected, 

" Os homim sublime dedit, — calumgiie men 
Jiissii, — ei erecios ad sidera—tollere vuHtis ; ” 

looking downwards all the time, and, while pronouncing 
the four last words, absolutely touching the ground with 
a kind of contorted gesticulation. 

Garrick, however, when he pleased, could imitate 
Johnson very exactly ; for that great actor, with his 
distinguished powers of expression which were so univer- 
sally admired, possessed also an admirable talent of mimi- 
cry He was always jealous that Johnson spoke lightly 
of him. I recollect his exhibiting him to me one day, as 
if saying, " Davy has some convivial pleasantry about 
him, but 'tis a futile fellow ; " which he uttered perfectly 
with the tone and air of Johnson. 

Next day 1 dined with Johnson at Mr. Tlirale's. 

A young lady who had married a man much her inferiour 
in rank being mentioned, a question arose how a woman’s 
relations should behave to her in such a situation ; and, 
svhile I recapitulate the debate, and recollect what has 
since happened, I cannot but be struck in a manner that 
delicacy forbids me to express While I contended that 
she ought to be treated with an inflexible steadiness of 
displeasure, Mrs. Tliralc was all for mildness and forgive- 
ness, and, according to the vulgar phrase, " making the 
best of a bad bargain.” Johnson. " Madam, we must 
distinguish. Were I a man of rank, I would not let a 
daughter starve who bad made a mean marriage ; but 
having volimtanly degraded herself from the station 
which she was originally entitled to hold, I would support 
her only in that which she herself had chosen ; and would 
not put her on a level with my other daughters. You are 
to consider. Madam, that it is our duty to maintain the 
subordination of civilized society ; and when there is a 
gross and shameful deviation from rank, it should be 
punished so as to deter others from the same perversion.” 

On Friday, March 31, I supped with him and some 
triends at a tavern. One of the company attempted, with 
too much forwardness, to rally him on his late appearance 
at the theatre : but had reason to repent of his temerity. 
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“ Why, Sir, did you go to Mrs. Abington’s benefit ? 
Did you see ? " Johnson. " No, Sir ” " Did you hear ? ” 
Johnson. " No, Sir." “ Why then, Sir, did you go ? ” 
Johnson. " Because, Sir, she is a favourite of the publick ; 
and when the publick cares the thousandth part for you 
that it does for her, J will go to your benefit too.” 

Next morning I won a small bet from Lady Diana 
Beauclerk, by asking him as to one of his particularities, 
whicli her Ladyship laid I durst not do. It seems he had 
been frequently observed at the club to put into his 
pocket the Seville oranges, after he had squeezed the 
juice of them into the drink which he made for himself. 
Beauclerk and Garrick talked of it to me, and seemed 
to think that he had a strange unwillingness to be dis- 
covered We could not divine what he did with them ; 
and this was the bold question to be put I saw on his 
table the spi-iils of the preceding night, some fresh peels 
nicely scraped and cut into pieces. ” O, Sir, (said I,) 

I now partly see what you do with the squeezed oranges 
which you put into your pocket at the Club ” Johnson 
” I have a great love for them.” Boswell ” And pray. 
Sir, what do you do with them ? You scrape them it 
seems, very neatly, and what next ^ ” Johnson '' Let 
them dry. Sir,” Boswell " And what next ? ” Johnson, 
” Nay, Sir, you shall know their late no further.” Bos- 
well. '' Then the world must be left in the dark. It 
must be said (assuming a mock solemnity,) he scraped 
them and let them dry, but what he did with them next, 
he never could be prevailed upon to tell.” Johnson. 
“ Nay, Sir, you should say it more emphatically : — he 
could not be prevailed upon, even by hi.s dearest friends, to 
tell.” 

He had this morning received his Diploma as Doctor ol 
Laws from the University of Oxlord. He did not vaunt 
of his new dignity, but 1 understood he was highly pleased 
with it. I shall here insert the progress and completion ol 
that high academical honour, in the same manner as 
I have traced his obtaining that of Master of Arts 

To the Reverend Dr. Fothergill, Vice-Chancellor 0} the 
V mvereiiy of Oxford, to be conmmnicaled io the Heads, 
of House.s, and proposed iti Convocation 

“ Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Gentlemen, 

“ The honour of the degree of M.A. by diploma, formerly 
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conferred upon Mr. Samuel Johnson, in consequence of 
his having eminently distinguished himself by the publica- 
tion of a series of Essays, excellently calculated to form 
the manners of the people, and in which the cause of 
religion and morality has been maintained and recom- 
mended by the strongest powers of argument and elegance 
of language, reflected an equal degree of lustre upon the 
University itself. 

“ The many learned labours which have since that time 
employed the attention and displayed the abilities of that 
great man, so much to the advancement of literature and 
the benefit of the community, render him worthy of more 
distinguished honours in the Republick of letters ; and I 
persuade myself, that I shall act agreeably to the senti- 
ments of the whole University, in desiring that it may be 
proposed in Convocation to confer on him the degree of 
Doctor in Civil Law by diploma to which I readily give 
my consent ; and am, 

" Mr. Vice-Chancellor and gentlemen, 

" Your affectionate friend and servant, 

■' Downing Street, '' North.” 

March 23, 1775.” 

Diploma. 

” CANCELLARIUS, Magistri, et Scholares Universifatis 
Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos presenies Litercs 
pervenerini, salutem m Domino Sempiternam. 

" SciATis, viruni illuslrem, Samuelem Johnson, in 
Omni humaniorum lileyarum genere eruditum, omniunique 
scieniiarum comprehensione Jelicissimum, scriplis sms ad 
popularium mores formandos summd verbonini elegantid ac 
sententiarum gravitate composiiis, iia olim inclaniisse ui 
digniis videretur cui ab Academia sua eximia qucedani laudis 
prcB-mia defereniur, qiiique venerabilem M agisirorumOrdinem 
summd cum dignitale cooptareiur : 

" Cum verb eundem clarissimum viriim tot posted tantique 
iabores, in pairid preesertim lingud ornandd et stahiliendd 
feliciter impensi, tta insigmverint, ui in Literarum Republica 
PRiNCEPSjaw et Primarius pire habeatur , Nos, Cancel- 
LARius, Magistri, el Scholares Umversitatis Oxoniensis, 
quo ialis viri merita pari honoris remuneraiione exeequentur, 
ei perpeiuum sure simul laudis, nostresque ergd literas pro- 
pensissimee voluniaits extel monumentum, in soiemni 
Convocatione Doctorum et Magislrorum. Regentium, et non 
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Regentium, prcedictum Samuelem Johnson Voclorein i-n 
Jure Civih renunciavimus et consiiluinius, eumqiw virluie 
prmsentis Diplomaiis singuhs jiinbus, pyivilegm ei hotion- 
bus, ad isLum gradum quaquci perlincniibus, jnti et gaudere 
jussimun. In cupts rei tesiimonitmi commune UmversUalis 
Oxuniensis sigilLum pr ees^entibus apponi feet mus. 

" Datum in Domo •metres Convocalionis die iricesimo 
Mens'is Marin, Antio Doinim Millesimo sepiingenlesinto, 
sephiagesimo quinto." 

Viro Reverendo Tiiomje Fothf.rgill, S. T. P. 

U'nivereitalis Oxoniensis Vice-Cancellario. 

S. P. D. 

Sam. Johnson. 

" MULTIS non est opus, ut testumoniuni quo, ie presside, 
Oxonienses nomeit meum posteris commendurunt, quali 
ammo accepenni coni-pertum Jaciani. Nemo sibi placens 
non Imlaiur ; nemo sibi 71011 placet, qui vohis, literarum 
arbiins, placers potuii. Hoc tamen habet incommodi iantum 
beneficium, quod mihi nunquam, poslhnc sine vestres fanue 
detrimeiilo vel labi liceai vel cessare ; semperque sit limendum 
ne quod miht lam eximics laudt est, vobis aliquando fiat 
opprobno. Vale " 

‘ 7 id Apr. 177.5." 

He revised some sheets of Lord Hailes’s “ Annals ol 
Scotland," and wrote a few notes on the margin with 
red ink, which he bade me tell his Lordship did not sink 
into tile paper, and might be wiped off with a wet sponge, 
so that he did not spoil his manuscript. — 1 observed to 
him that there were very few of his Iriends so accurate 
as that I could venture to put down in writing whftt they 
told me as his sayings. Johnson. '' Why should you 
write down wy sayings ? " Boswell " 1 write them when 
they are good.” Johnson. " Nay, you may as well write 
down the sayings ol any one else that are good.” But 
where, I rrjg'ht with great propriety have added, can 1 
find such ? 

I visited him by appointment in the evening, and we 
drank tea with Mrs. Williams. He told me that he had 
been in the company of a gentleman whose extraordinary 
travels had been much the subject of conversation. But 
I found he had not listened to him with that full confidence, 
without which there is little satisfaction in the society ol 
travellers. I was curious to hear what opinion so able a 
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judge as Johnson had lorined ol Ins abilities, and i asked 
if he was not a man ol sense. Johnson, '' Why, Sir, he 
is not a distinct relater ; and I should say, he is neither 
abounding nor deficient in sense I did not perceive any 
superiority of understanding.” Boswell '' But will you 
not allow him a nobleness ol resolution, in penetrating 
into distant regions ? ” Johnson. “ That, Sir, is not to 
the present purpose : We are talking of sense A fighting 
cock has a nobleness of resolution,” 

His " Taxation no Tyranny ” being mentioned, he said, 
” I think I have not been attacked enough lor it. Attack 
is the re-action , I never think 1 have hit hard, unless 
it re-bounds," TBoswell. “ 1 don't know, Sir, what you 
would be at. Five or six shots of small arms in every 
newspaper, and repeated cannonading in pamphlets, 
might, I tliink, satisfy you But, Sir, j'ou'll never make 
out this match, of which we have talked, with a certain 
political lady, since you are so severe against her prin- 
ciples,” [oHNSON ■'^Nay, Sir, I have the better chance 
ior that. She is like the Amazons ol old ; she must be 
courted by the sword. But 1 have not been severe upon 
her ” Boswell “ Yes, Sir, you have made her ridi- 
culous '■ Johnson " That was already done, Sir To 
endeavour to make fter ridiculous, is like blacking the 
chimney.” 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness 
which men who have led a busy life experience, when 
they retire in expectation of enjoying themselves at ease, 
and that they generally languish for want of their habitual 
occupation, and wish to return to it. He mentioned as 
.strong ’an instance of this as can well be imagined. “ An 
eminent tallow-chandlei in London, who had acquired a 
considerable foitune, gave up the trade in favour of his 
foreman, and went to live at a country-house near town. 
He soon grew weary, and paid frequent visits to his old 
shop, where he desired they might let him know their 
melting-days, and he would come and assist them • which 
he accordingly did. Here, Sir was a man, to wliom the 
most disgusting circumstances, in the business to which 
he had been used, was a relief from idleness.” 

On Wednesday, April 5, I dined with him at Messieurs 
Dillys, with Mr. John Scott of Amwell, the Quaker, Mr. 
Langton, Mr Miller, (now Sir John,) and Dr. Thomas 
Campbell, an Irish Clergyman 
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We talked ol publick speaking. Johnson ‘‘ We must 
not estimate a man's poweis by his being alale nr not able 
to deliver his sentiments in publick. Isaac Hawkins 
Browne, one of the first wits of this country, got into 
Parliament, and never opened his mouth. For my own 
part, I think it is more disgraceful never to try to speak, 
than to try it, and fail ; as it is more disgraceful not to 
fight, than to fight and be beaten ” This argument 
appeared to me fallacious ; for if a man has not spoken, 
it may be said that he would have done very well if he had 
tried ; whereas, if he has tried and failed, there is nothing 
to be said for him " Why then. (I asked,) is it thought 
disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not disgracelul 
not to speak in publick ? " Johnson “ Because there 
may be other reasons lor a man’s not speaking in publick 
than want of resolution : he may have nothing to say, 
(laughing), Whereas, Sir, you know courage is reckoned 
the greatest ol all virtues ; because, unless a man has that 
virtue, he has no security for preserving any other.” 

On Thursday, April 6, X dined with him at Mr. Thomas 
Davies’s, with Mr Hicky, the painter, and my old acquain- 
tance, IVIr. Moody, the player 

Dr, Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley 
Cibber. " It is wonderful that a man, who for forty 
years had lived with the great and the witty, should have 
acquired so ill the talents of conversation • and lie had 
but half to furnish ; for one half of wliat he said was 
oaths ” He, however, allowed considerable merit to some 
of his comedies, and said there was no reason to believe 
that the " Careless Husband ” was not written by himself. 
Davies said, he was the first dramatick writer who 
introduced genteel ladies upon the stage Johnson refuted 
his observation by instancing several such characters in 
comedies before his time. Davies, (trying to defend him- 
self from a charge of ignorance,) " I mean genteel moral 
characters.” “ I think (said Hicky,) gentility and morality 
are inseparable.” Boswell. ” By no means. Sir. The 
genteelest characters are often the most immoral Does 
not Lord Chesterfield give precepts for uniting wickedness 
and the graces ? A man, indeed, is not genteel when he 
gets drunk ; but most vices may be committed very 
genteely : a man may debauch his friend’s wife genteely ; 
he may cheat at cards genteely.” Hicky. “ I do not 
think that is genteel." Boswell. " Sir, it may not be like a 
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gentleman, but it may be genteel.” Johnson. ” You are 
meaning two different things. One mean.s exteriour grace ; 
the other honour. It is certain that a man may be very 
immoral with exteriour grace. Lovelace, in ‘ Clarissa,’ 
is a very genteel and a very wicked character. Tom 
Hervey, who died t’other day, though a vicious man, was 
one of the genteelest men that ever lived.” Tom Davies 
instanced Charles the Second. Johnson, (taking fire at 
any attack upon that Prince, for whom he had an extra- 
orclinary partiality,) " Charles the Second was licentious 
in his practice ; but he always had a reverence for what 
was good. Charles the Second knew his people, and 
rewarded merit. The Church was at no time better filled 
than in his reign. He was the best King we have had 
from his time till the reign of his present Slajesty, except 
James the Second, wlio was a very good King, but 
unhappily believed that it was necessary for the salvation 
of his subjects that they should be Roman Catholicks. He 
had the merit of endeavouring to do what lie thought was 
for the salvation of the souls of his subjects, till he lost a 
great Empire. We, who thought that we should not be 
saved if we were Roman Catholicks, had the merit of 
maintaining our religion, at the expence of submitting 
ourselves to the government of King William, (for it 
could not be clone otherwise,) — ^to the government of one 
of the most worthless scoundrels that ever existed. No ; 

Charles the Second was not such a man as , (naming 

another King.) He did not destroy his father's will. 

“ He took money, indeed, from France : but he did not 
betray those over whom he ruled. He did not let the 
French fleet pass ours. George the First knew nothing 
and desired to know nothing; did nothing, and desired 
to do nothing ; and tlie only good thing that is told of 
him is. that he wished to restore the crown to its hereditary 
successor.” He roared with prodigious violence against 
George the Second. When he ceased, Moody interjected, 
in an Irish tone, and with a comick look, " Ah 1 poor 
George the Second.” 

We got into an argument whether the Judges who went 
to India might with propriety engage in trade. Johnson 
warmly maintained that they might, ” For why (he urged) 
should not Judges get riches, as well as those who deserve 
them lcs.s ? ” I said, they should have sufficient salaries, 
and have nothing to take off their attention from the 
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affairs of the publick. Johnson. “ No Judge, Sir, can 
give his whole attention to his office ; and it is very proper 
that lie should employ what time he has to himself, to 
his own advantage, in the most profitable manner.” 
" Then, Sir, (said Davies, who enlivened the dispute by 
making it somewhat dramatick,) he may become an 
insurer ; and when he is going to the bench, he may be 
stopped, — ' Your Lordship cannot go yet ; here is a bunch 
of invoices : several ships are about to sail,” Johnson. 
“ Sir, you may as well say a Judge should not have a 
house ; for they may come and tell him, ' Your Lordship’s 
house is on fire ; ’ and so, instead of minding the business 
ol his Court, he is to be occupied in getting the engine with 
the greatest speed. There is no end of this. Every Judge 
who has his land, trades to a certain extent in corn or in 
cattle ; and in the land itself ; undoubtedly his steward 
acts for him, and so do clerks for a great merchant, A 
judge may be a farmer ; but he is not to geld his own 
pigs. A Judge may play a little at cards lor his amuse- 
ment ; but he is not to play at marbles, or chuck farthing 
in the Piazza. No, Sir, there is no profession to which a 
man gives a very great proportion of his time. It is wonder- 
ful when a calculation is made, how little the mind is 
actually employed in the discharge of any profession. No 
man would be a Judge, upon the condition of being totally 
a Judge. The best employed lawyer has his mind at 
work but for a small proportion of his time ; a great deal 
of his occupation is merely mechanical. 

1 argued warmly against the Judges trading, and men- 
tioned Hale as an instance of a perfect Judge, who devoted 
himself entirely to his office. Johnson. ” Hale, Sh, 
attended to other things besides law ; he left a great 
estate,” Boswell. “ That was because what he got, 
accumulated without any exertion and anxiety on his 
part.” 

Friday, April 7, I dined with him at a Tavern, with a 
numerous company 

One of the company suggested an internal objection to 
the antiquity of the poetry said to be Ossian's, that we 
do not find the wolf in it, which must have been the case 
had it been of that age. 

The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think of 
other wild beasts ; and while Sir Joshua Re5molds and Mr. 
Langton were carr3dng on a dialogue about something 
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which engaged them earnestly, he, in the midst of it, 
broke out, " Pennant tells of Bears. — “ [what he added, I 
have forgotten,] They went on, wliicli lie being dull of 
hearing, did not perceive, or, if lie did, was not willing to 
break off his talk ; so he continued to vociferate iii.s 
remarks, and Beai' (” like a word in a catch " as Rcauclerk 
said,) was repeatedly heard at intervals, which coming 
from him who, by those who did not know him, had been 
so often assimilated to that ferocious animal, vvhile we 
who were sitting around could hardly stifle laughter, 
produced a very ludicrous effect. Silence having ensued, 
lie proceeded : " We are told, that the black bear is 
innocent ; but I should not like to trust myself with him.” 
Mr. Gibbon muttered, in a low tone of voice, '' I should 
not like to trust myself with you.” This piece of sarcastick 
pleasantry was a prudent resolution, if applied to a com- 
petition of abilities. 

Mrs. Pritchard being mentioned, he said, " Her playing 
was quite mechanical. It is rvondcrfiil how little mind 
she had. Sir, she had never read the tragedy of Macbeth 
all through. She no more tliought of the play out of which 
her part was taljen, than a slioeniaker thinks of tlie skin, 
out of which the piece of leather, ot which he is making a 
pair of shoes, is cut.” 

On Saturday, May 8, 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, 
where we met tlie Irish Dr. Campbell. Johnson had supped 
the night before at Mrs. Abington's with some fashionable 
people whom he named ; and he seemed much pleased 
with having made one in so elegant a circle. Nor did he 
omit to pique his mtslress a little with jealousy of her 
housewifery ; for he said, (with a smile,) “ Mrs. Abington's 
jelly, my dear lady, was bettor than yours.” 

On Monday, April lo, I dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe's, with Mr. Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, 
whom the general had obligingly given me leave to bring 
with me. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy remark, 

‘‘ Man never ts, but always to be blest,” 

He asserted, that the pyesent was never a happy state to any 
human being ; but that, as every part of life, of which we 
are conscious, was at some point of time a period yet to 
come, in wliicli felicity was expected, there was some 
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happincs.s produced by hope. Being prc.s.sed upon tJu.s 
subject, and asked if he realty was of opiiiit)n, that though, 
in general, happiness was very rare in human life, a man 
was not sometimes happy in the moment that was present, 
he answered, " Never, but when he is drunk " 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his 
Life. He said, " 1 know no man whose Life would be more 
interesting. If I were furnished with materials, I should 
be very glad to write it.” 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in 
my journal, except that when a gentleman told him he 
liad bought a suit of lace for his lady, ho said, ” Well, Sir, 
you have done a good thing and a wise thing.” " I have 
done a good thing, (said the gentleman,) but 1 do not know 
that I have done a wise thing.” Johnson. “ Yes, Sir; 
no money is better spent than wliat is laid out for domosLick 
satisfaction. A man is pleased tliat liis wife is clrest as well 
as other people ; and a wile is pleased tliat she is clrest.” 

On Friday, April 14, being Good-Fnday, I repaired 
to him in tlie morning, according to my usual custom on 
that day, and brealefasted with him. I observed that he 
fasted so very strictly, that he did not even taste bread, 
and took no milk with his tea : 1 suppose because it is a 
kind of animal food. 

As we walked to St Clement’s church, and saw several 
shops open upon this most solemn fast-day of the Christian 
world, I remarked, that one disadvantage arising from the 
immensity of London, was, that nobody was lieeded by 
his neighbour ; there was no fear ol censure for not ob- 
serving Good-Friday, as it ought to be kept, and as it is 
kept in country-towns. He said, it ivas, upon the whole, 
very well observed even in London. He however, owned 
that London was too large ; but added, ” It is nonsense 
to say the head is too big for the body. It would be as 
much too big, though the body were ever so large ; that 
is to say, though the country were ever so extensive. It 
has no similarity to a head connected with a body.” 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, Oxford, 
accompanied us home from church ; and after he was 
gone, there came two other gentlemen, one of whom 
uttered the common-place complaints, that by the inciease 
of taxes, labour would be dear, other nations would 
undersell us, and our commerce would be ruined. John- 
son, (smiling.) " Never fear. Sir. Our commerce is in a 
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very good slate ; and suppose we had no commerce at 
all, we could live very well on the produce ol our own 
country.” I Cannot omit to mention, that I never knew 
any man who was less disposed to be querulous than 
Johnson. Whether the subject was his own situation or 
the state of the publick, or the state of human nEitiire in 
general, though he saw the evils his mind was turned Lo 
resolution, and never to whining or complaint. 

Wo went again to St. Clement’s in the afternoon He 
had found fault with the preacher in the morning for 
not choosing a text adapted to the day The preacher in 
the afternoon had chosen one extremely proper : ” It is 
finished.” 

Alter the evening service, he said, ” Come, you shall 
go home with me, and sit just an hour.” But he was 
better than his word ; lor after we had drunk tea with Mrs. 
Williams, he asked me to go up to his study with him, 
whore we sat a long while together in a serene nndisturbecl 
frame ol mind, sometimes in silence, and sometimes con- 
versing, as we felt ourselves inclined, or more properly 
speaking, as /le was inclined ; for during all the course of 
my long intimacy with him, my respectful attention never 
abated, and my wish to hear him was such, that 1 con- 
stantly watched every dawning of communications from 
that great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, ” All knowledge is of itself of some value. 
Tliere is nothing so minute or inconsiderable that I would 
not rather know it than not. In the same manner, all 
power, of whatever sort, is of itself desirable. A man 
would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, 
or his wife's maid : but if a mere wish could attain it, he 
would rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle.” 

He again cudvised me to keep a journal luJlj' and 
minutely, but not to mention such trifles as, that meat 
was too much or too little done, or that the weather was 
fair or rainy He had till very near his death, a contempt 
for the notion that the weather affects the human frame. 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said to me 
that he had come too late into the world, for that Pope 
and other poets had taken up the places in the Temple of 
Fame ; so that as but a few at any period can possess 
poetical reputation, a man of genius can now hardly 
acquire it. Johnson. " That is one of the most sensible 
things I have ever heard of Goldsmith. It is difficult to get 
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literary lame, and it is every day growing more difficult. 
Ah, Sir, that should make a man think ol securing happi- 
ness in another world, which all who try sincerely for it 
may attain. In comparison of that, how little are all other 
things ! The belief of immortality is impressed upon all 
men, and all men act under an impression of it, however 
they may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be scarcely 
sensible of it ” I said, it appeared to me that some people 
had not the least notion ol immortality ; and I mentioned 
a distinguished gentleman of our acquaintance, JohnsoK. 
" Sir, if it were not for the notion of immortality, he would 
cut a throat to fill his pockets ” When I quoted this to 
Beauclerk, who knew much more of the gentleman than 
we did, he said in his acid manner, " He would cut 
a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear of being 
hanged.” 

He was pleased to say, " If you come to settle here, we 
will have one day in the week on which we will meet by 
ourselves. That is the happiest conversation where there 
is no competition, no vanity, but a calm quiet interchange 
of sentiments.” In his private register this evening is 
thus marked, ” Boswell sat with me till night ; we had 
some serious talk.” It also appears irom the same record, 
that after I left him he was occupied in I'eligious duties, 
in ” giving Francis, his servant, some directions for pre- 
paration to communicate ; in reviewing his life, and 
resolving on better conduct.” The humility and piety 
which he discovers on such occasions, is truly edifying. 
No saint, however, in the course of his religious warfare, 
was more sensible of the unhappy failure of pious resolves, 
than Johnson. He said one day, talking to an acquain- 
tance on this subject, ” Sir, Hell is paved with good 
intentions ” 

On Sunday, April i6, being Easter-day, after having 
attended the solemn service at St. Paul’s, I dined with Dr. 
Jolinson and Mrs. Williams. I maintained that Horace 
was wrong in placing happiness in Nil admirari, for that 
I thought admiration one of the most agreeable of all our 
feelings ; and I regretted that I had lost much of my 
disposition to admire, which people generally do as they 
advance in life. Johnson. " Sir, as a man advances in 
life, he gets what is better than admiration, — judgernent, 
to estimate things at tlieir true value." I still insisted 
that admiration was more pleasing than judgement, as 
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love IS more pleasing than Irienclship. The leeling oi 
friendship is like that of being comfortably filled with 
roast beef ; love, like being enlivened with champagne. 
Johnson " No, Sir ■ admiration and love are like being 
intoxicated with champagne ; judgement and friendship 
like being enlivened Waller has hit upon the same 
thought with you ' but I don't believe yon have borrowed 
from Waller T wish von would enable yoursell to borrow 
more " 


" To Bennet Langton Esq 

■' Dear Sir, 

" I HAVE enquired more minutely about the medicine 
tor the rheumatism, which I am sorry to hear that you 
still want. The receipt is this ; 

“ Take equal quantities ot Hour ol sulphui, and flow 
ot mustard-seed, make them an electuary with honey or 
treacle : and take a bolus as big as a nutmeg several times 
a day, as you can bear it . drinking after it a quarter of 
a pint of the infusion ol the root oi Lovage. 

“ Lovage, in Ray’s 'Nomenclature,' is Levisticum ; 
perliaps the Botanists may know the Latin name. 

" Of this medicine I pretend not to judge. There is 
all the appearance of its efficacy, which a single instance 
can afford : the patient was very old, the pain very violent, 
and the relief, 1 think, speedy and lasting. 

" My opinion ol alterative medicine is not high, but 
tjiiid lentasse nocebu ? if it does harm, or does no good it 
may be omitted ; but that it may do good, you have, I 
hope, reason to think is desired by. Sir, your most affec- 
tionate. 

" Humble servant, 

" April 17, 1775 ' “ Sam Johnson.’ 

On Tuesday, April ii, he and 1 were engaged to go with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr, Cambridge, at his 
beautiful villa on the banks of the Thames, near Twicken- 
ham. Dr. Johnson's tardiness was such, that Sir Joshua, 
who had an appointment at Richmond, early in the day, 
was obliged to go by himself on horseback, leaving his 
coach to Johnson and me. Johnson was in such good 
spirits, that every thing seemed to please him as we drove 
along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects. He 
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thought portrait-painting an improper employment tor a 
woman, " Pubhck practice of any art (he observed,) 
and staring in men's faces, is very indelicate in a female " 

I happened to start a question, whether when a man knows 
that some of his intimate Iriends are invited to the house 
of anothei friend, with whom they are all equally intimate, 
he may ]oin them without an invitation, Johnson “No, 
Sir ; he is not to go when he is not invited They may be 
invited on purpose to abuse him '' (smiling). 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes 
to Imow his own character in the world, or, rather as a 
convincing prool that Johnson’s rouglincss was only 
external, and did not proceed from his heart, 1 insert the 
following dialogue Johnson “ It is wonderful. Sir, 
how rare a quality good humour is in life. We meet with 
very few good humoured men 1 mentioned four of 
our friends, none of whom he would allow to be good 
humoured One was ac^d. another was muddy, and to the 
others he had objections whicli have escaped me Then, 
shaking his head and stretching himself at ease ui the 
coach, and smiling with much complacency, he turned to 
me and said, “ I look upon myselt as a good humoured 
fellow ’■ The epithet fellow, applied to the great Lexico- 
grapJier, tJie stately Moralist, the Masterly Critirk, as 
if he had been Sam Johnson, a mere pleasant companion, 
was highly diverting ' and this light notion of liimseli 
struck me with wonder I answered, also smiling, " No, 
no, Sir : that will not do. You are good natured, but not 
good humoured '. you are irascible. You have not patience 
with folly and absurdity 1 believe you would pardon 
them, if there were time to deprecate your vengeance ; 
but punishment lollows so quick after sentence, that they 
cannot escape,” 

No sooner had we made our bow ro Mr Cambridge, in 
his library than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the 
room intent on poring over the backs ol the books. Sir 
Joshua observed, (aside,) He runs to the books as 1 do 
to the pictures : but I have the advantage. 1 can see 
much more of the pictures than he can of the books ' 
Mr. Cambridge, upon this, politely said, “ Dr. Johnson, 1 
am going with your pardon, to accuse myself, for I have the 
same custom which I perceive you have. But it seems odd 
that one should have such a desire to look at the backs of 
books” Johnson, ever ready for contest instantly started 
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from his reverie, wheeled about and answered, " Sir, the 
reason is very plain . Knowledge is of two kinds. Wo know 
a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find informa- 
tion upon it. When we enquire into any subject, the first 
thing we have to do is to know what books have treated 
of it. This leads us to look at catalogues, and the backs 
of books in libraries," Sir Joshua observed to rac the 
extraordinary promptitude with which Johnson flew upon 
an argument. " Yes, (said I,) he has no formal preparation, 
no flourishing with his sword ; he is through your body in 
an instant " 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertain- 
ment, a very accomplished family and much good com- 
pany ; among whom was Mr. Harris of Salisbury, who 
paid him many compliments, on his " Journey to the 
Western Islands." 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history 
being made ; — Johnson. ‘‘ We must consider how very 
little history there is ; I mean real aulhentick history. 
That certain Kings reigned, and certain battles were 
fought, we can depend upon as true ; but all the colouring, 
all the philosophy of history is conjecture." Boswell. 
" Then, Sir, you would reduce all history to no better 
than an almanack, a mere chronological series of remark- 
able events,” Mr. Gibbon, who must at that time have 
been employed upon his history, of which he published 
the first volume in the following year, was present ; 
but did not step forth in defence of that species of 
writing. He probably did not like to ivusl himself with 
Johnson 1 

" The Beggar's Opera," and the common question, 
whether it was pernicious in its effects, having been 
introduced ; — Johnson. " As to this matter, which has 
been very much contested. I myself am of opinion, that 
more influence has been ascribed to ' The Beggar' 
Opera,’ than it in reality ever had ; for I do not believe 
that any man was ever made a rogue by being present 
at its representation. At the same time I do not deny that 
it may have some influence, by making the character of 
a rogue familiar, and in some degree pleasing." Then 
collecting him.self, as it were, to give a heavy stroke : 
" There is in it such a labe/aclalion of all principles as may 
be injurious to morality.” 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical 
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sort of restraint, smothering a laugh, vv'hich we were 
afraid might burst out. 

The late “ worthy’’ Duke of Queensbury, as Thomson, 
in his " Seasons," justly characterizes him, told me, that 
when Gay shewed him " The Beggar's Opera," his Grace’s 
observation was, " This is a very odd thing. Gay ; I am 
satisfied that it is either a very good thing, or a very bad 
thing.” It proved the former, beyond the warmest 
expectations of the authour or his friends. Mr. Cambridge, 
however, shewed us to-day, that there was good reason 
enough to doubt concerning its success. He was told by 
Quin, that during the first night of its appearance it was 
long in a very dubious state ; that there was a disposition 
to damn it, and that it was saved by the song, 

" Oh ponder well ' be not severe I ” 

the audience being much affected by the innocent looks 
of Polly, when she came to those two lines, which exhibit 
at once a painful and ridiculous image, 

" For on the rope that hangs my Dear, 

Depends poor Polly's life." 

Quin himself Jiad so bad an opinion ol it, that he refused 
the part of Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker, who 
acquired great celebrity by his grave yet animated 
performance of it. 

We talked of a young gentleman’s marriage with an 
eminent singer, and his determination that she should 
no longer sing in publick, though his father was very 
earnest she should, because her talents would be hberally 
rewarded, so as to make her a good fortune. It was ques- 
tioned whether the young gentleman who had not a 
shilling in the world, but was blest with very uncommon 
talents, was not foolishly delicate, or foolishly proud, 
and his father truly rational without being mean. John- 
son, with all the high spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, 
" He resolved wisely and nobly to be sure. He is a brave 
man. Would not a gentleman be disgraced by having his 
wife singing publickly for hire ? No, Sir, there can be no 
doubt here, f know not if I should not prepare myself for 
a publick .singer, as readily as let my wife be one." 

Johnson praised " The Spectator," particularly the 
character of Sir Roger de Coverley. He said, “ Sir Roger 

L 
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did not die a violent death, as has been generally fancied. 
He was not killed , he died only because others were to 
die, and because his death afforded an opportunity to 
Addison for some very line writing. Wc have the example 
of Cervantes making Don Quixote die. — -I never could 
see why Sir Roger is represented as a little cracked It 
appears to me that the story of the widow was intended 
to have something superinduced upon it ; but the super- 
structure did not come." 

On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined by ourselves 
at the Mitre, and he dictated to me what follows, to 
obviate the complaint already mentioned, which had been 
made in the form of an action in the Court of Session, 
by Dr. Memis, of Aberdeen, that in the same translation 
of a charter in which physicians vvere mentioned, he was 
called Doctor oj Medicine 

“ There are but two reasons for which a physician 
can decline the title of Doctor of Medicine, because lie 
supposes himselt disgraced by the doctorship, or supposes 
the doctorship ctisgi'aced by himself. To be disgraced by 
a title which he sliares in common with every illustrious 
name of his profession, with Boerhaave, with Arbuthnot, 
and with Cullen, can surely diminish no man’s reputation. 
It is, I suppose, to the doctorate, from which he shrinks, 
that he owes his rigiit of practising physick. A doctor of 
Medicine is a pliysician under the protection of the laws, 
and by the stamp of authority. The physician who is 
not a Doctor, usurps a profession, and is authorised only 
by himself to decide upon health and sickness, and life 
and death. That this gentleman is a Doctor, his diploma 
makes evident ; a diploma not obtruded upon him, but 
obtained by solicitation, and for which lees were paid. 
With what countenance any man can refuse the title 
which he has either begged or bought, is not easily dis- 
covered. 

" All verbal injury must comprise in it either some 
false position, or some unnecessary declaration of defama- 
tory ttuth. That in calling him Doctor, a false appellation 
was given him, he himself will not pretend, who at the 
SeLtCie time that he complains of the title would be offended 
if we supposed him to be not a Doctor, If the title of 
Doctor be a defamatory truth, it is time to dissolve our 
colleges ; for why should the publick give salaries to men 
whose approbation is reproach ? It may likewise deserve 
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the notice ot the pubhck to consider what help can be 
given to the professors of physick, who all share with this 
unhappy gentleman the ignominious appellation, and of 
whom the very boys in the street are not afraid to say 
There goes ihe Doctor.” 

On Monday, May 8, we went togetlier and visited the 
mansions of Bedlam. I had been informed that he had 
once been there before with Mr. Wedderburne, (now Lord 
Loughborough,) Mr Murphy, and Mr. Foote ; and I had 
heard Foote give a very entertaining account of Johnson's 
happening to have his attention arrested by a man who 
was very furious, and who, while beating his straw, 
supposed it was William Duke of Cumberland, whom he 
was punishing for his cruelties in Scotland, m 1746 There 
was nothing peculiarly remarkable this day , but the 
general contemplation of insanity was very affecting. I 
accompanied him homo, and dined and drank tea with him. 

On Friday, May 12, as ho had been so good as to assign 
me a room in his house, where I might sleep occasionally, 
when I happened to sit with him to a late hour, I took 
possession of it this night, found everything in excellent 
order, and was attended by honest Francis with a most 
civil assiduity. I asked Johnson whether 1 might go to a 
consultation with another lawyer upon Sunday, as that 
appeared to me to be doing vvork as much in my way, 
as if an artisan should work on the day appropriated for 
religious rest Johnson " Why, Sir, when you are of 
consequence enough to oppose the practice of consulting 
upon Sunday, you should do it : but you may go now 
It is not criminal, though it is not what one should do, 
who is anxious for the preservation and increase of piety, 
to which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great help, 
The distinction is clear between what is of moral and what 
is of ritual obligation," 

On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted with him by invi- 
tation, accompanied by Mr Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch 
Advocate, whom be had seen at Edinburgh, and the Hon. 
Colonel (now General) Edward Stopford, brother to Lord 
Courtown, who was desirous of being introduced to him. 
His tea and rolls and butter, and whole breakfast appara- 
tus were all in such decorum, and his behaviour was so 
courteous, that Colonel Stopford was quite surprized, and 
wondered at his having heard so much said of Johnson’s 
slovenliness and roughness 
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It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man to 
be angry at another whom a woman had preferred to 
him ? — Johnson. " I do not see. Sir, that it is reasonable 
for a man to be angry at another, whom a woman has 
preferred to him ; but angry he is, no doubt ; and he 
is loath to be angry at himself.” 

I passed many liours witli him on the 17th, of wliich I 
find all my memorial is. " much laughing.” It should 
seem he had that day been in a humour lor jocularity and 
merriment, and upon such occasions I never knew a man 
to laugh more heartily. We may suppose, that the high 
relish of a state so diflerent from his habitual gloom 
produced more than ordinary exertions of that distinguish- 
ing faculty of man, which has puzzled philosophers so 
much to explain. Johnson's laugh was as remarkable as 
any circumstance in his manner. It was a kind of good 
humoured growl. Tom Davies described it drolly enough ; 
" He laughs like a rhinoceros.” 

” To Bbnnet Langton, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

” 1 HAVE an old amanuensis in great distress. I have 
given what I think I can give, and begged till I cannot 
tell where to beg again. I put into his hand this morning 
four guineas. If you could collect three guineas more, it 
would clear him from his present difficulty. 1 am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

'' May zi, 1775.” ” Sam. Johnson.” 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

“ I MAKE no doubt but you are now safely lodged in 
your own habitation, and have told all your adventures 
to Mrs. Boswell and Miss Veronica. Pray teach Veronica 
to love me. Bid her not mind mamma. 

” Mrs. Thrale has taken cold, and been very much 
disordered, but I hope is grown well. Mr, Langton went 
yesterday to Lincolnshire, and has invited Nicolaida to 
follow him Beauclerk talks ol going to Bath. I am to 
set out on Monday ; so there is nothing but dispersion. 

“ I have returned Lord Hailes’s entertaining sheets, 
but must stay till I come back for more, because it will 
be inconvenient to send them after me in my vagrant 
state. 
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" I promised Mrs. Macaulay that 1 would try to serve 
her son at Oxford I have not forgotten it, nor am un- 
willing to perform it. If they desire to give him an English 
education, it should be considered whether they cannot 
send him for a year or two to an English school If he 
comes immediately from Scotland, he can make no figure 
in our Universities. The schools in the north, 1 believe, are 
cheap; and when I was a young man, were eminently good. 

" There are two little books published by the Foulis, 
Telemachus and Collins’s Poems, each a shilling ; 1 would 
be glad to have them. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, though she 
does not love me. You see'' what perverse things ladies 
are, and how little fit to be trusted with feudal estates. 
When she mends and loves me, there may be more hope 
of her daughters. 

" I will not send compliments to my friends by name, 
because I would be loath to leave any out in the enumera- 
tion. Tell them, as you see them, how well 1 speak of 
Scotch politeness, and Scotch hospitality, and Scotch 
beauty, and of every thing Scotch, but Scotch oat-cakes, 
and Scotch prejudices. 

" Let me know the answer of Rasay, and the decision 
relating to Sir Allan. I am. my dearest Sir, with great 
affection, 

“ Your most obliged and 

" Most humble servant, 

“ May 27, 1775.” " Sam. Johnson.” 

"To James Boswell. Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" I AM returned from the annual ramble into the middle 
countries. Having seen nothing I had not seen before, I 
have notlnng to relate. Time has left that part of 
the island few antiquities ; and commerce has left 
the people no singularities. I was glad to go abroad, ar d, 
perhaps, glad to come home ; which is, in other words, 
I was, I am afraid, weary of being at home, and weary of 
being abroad Is not this the state of life ? But, if we 
confess this weariness, let us not lament it ; for all the 
wise and all the good say, that we may cure it. 

" For the black fumes which rise in your mind, 1 can 
prescribe nothing but that you disperse them by honest 
business or innocent pleasure, and by reading, sometimes 
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easy an el sometimes .serious. Change ol place is iisetiil ; 
and I hope that your residence at Aucliiiileck will have 
many good effects. 

* -if i). .P + 

" That 1 sliould have given pain to Rasay, I am sin- 
cerely sorry ; and am theretore very much pleased that 
he is no longer uneasy. He still thinks that I have re- 
presented him as peisonally giving up the Chieltainship. 
I meant only that it was no longer contested between the 
two lionsc.s, and supposed it settled, perhaps, by the cession 
of .some remote generation, in the house ol Diinvegan. 
I am sorry the advertisement was not conliinied for 
tliree or four times iii the paper, 

" Mrs Thraie was so entertained with your ' Journal,' 
tliat slie almost read herself blind. .She has a great 
regard tor you. 

" Of Ml'S. Boswell, tliongh she knows in her heart that 
she docs not love me, i am always glad to hear any good, 
and hope Uiat she and the little dear ladies will liave 
neither sick .ess nor any other affliction. But she knows 
that she does not care what becomes of me, and lor that 
she may be sure that I think her very much to blame. 

" Never, my clear Sir, do you take it into your Jieari 
to think that Ido not love 51011 ; yon may settle yourself in 
tull confidence both of my love and my esteem • 1 love 
51011 as a kin^l man, I value 510U as a worthy man, and hope 
in time to reverence you as a man of exeinjilary piety. 
I hold you, as Hamlet’has it, ‘ in my heart of hearts,' and 
therefore, it is little to say, that I am. Sir, 

“ Your aSectionate humble Servant, 

“ Sam Johnson." 

“ London, Augu-st 27, 1775.” 

To THE Same. 

" Sir, 

" If in these papers, there is little alteration attempted, 
do not suppose me negligent. I have read them perhaps 
more closely than the rest ; but I find nothing worthy 
of an objection. 

" Write to me soon, and write often, and tell me all 
your honest heart, 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your's affectionately, 

“ London, August 30, 1775. " “ Sam. Johnson.” 
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To THE Same. 

“ My dear Sir, 

I NOW write to you, lest in some of your freaks and 
humours you should fancy yourself neglected. Such 
fancies I must entreat you never to admit, at least never 
to indulge ; for my regard for you is so radicated and 
fixed, that it is become part of my mind and cannot be 
effaced but by some cause imcoinmoiily violent ; there- 
fore, whether 1 write or not, set your thoughts at rest. 
I now write to tell you that 1 shall not very soon 
write again, for 1 am to set out to-morrow on another 
journey, 

^ sft * t * * 

" Your friends are all well at Streatliam, and in Liecester 
fields. Make my compliments to Mis. Boswell, if she is 
in good humour with me. 

“ f am. Sir, &c. 

“ September 14, 1775.” “ Sam. Johnson.” 

What he mention.s in such light terms as, "lam to set 
out to-morrow on another journey,” I soon afterwards 
discovered was no less than a tour to France with Mr. and 
Mrs, Tlirale. This was the only tune in his lile that he went 
upon the Continent, 


To Mn. Robert Levet. 


■' Sept. 18, 1775. 
Calais. 


“ Dear Sir, 

” We are here in France, after a very pleasing passage 
of no more than six hours. I know not when I shall write 
again, and therefore I write now, though you cannot 
suppose that I have much to say. You have seen France 
yourself. From thi.s place we are going to Rouen, and from 
Rouen to Paris where Mr. Thrale designs to stay about 
five or six weeks. We have a regular recommendation to 
the English resident, so we shall not be taken for vagabonds. 
We think to go one way and return another, and for as 
much as we can, I will try to speak a little French ; I 
tried hitherto but little, but I spoke sometimes. If I 
heard better, 1 suppose I should learn faster. I am, Sir, 

” Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
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To THE Same. 

" Paris, Oct. 22, 1775 

“ Dear Sir, 

" We are still iiere, commonly very busy in looking 
about us. Wc have been to-day at Versailles. You have 
seen it, and I shall not describe it. We came yesterday 
from Fontainbleau, where the Court is now. We went 
to see the King and Queen at dinner, and the Queen was 
so impressed by Miss, that she sent one of the Gentlemen 
to enquire who she was. I find all true that you have ever 
told me at Pans Mr. Thrale is very liberal, and keeps 
us two coaches, and a very fine table ; but I think our 
cookery very bad. Mrs. Thrale got into a convent ot 
English nun.s, and i talked with her through the grate, 
and I am very kindly used by the English Benedictine 
friars. But upon the whole 1 cannot make much acquain- 
tance here ' and though the churches, palaces, and some 
private houses are very magnificent, there is no very 
great pleasure after having seen many, in seeing more ; 
at least the pleasure, whatever it be, must some time have 
an end, and we are beginning to think when wo shall 
come home. Mr Thrale calculates that as we left Streat- 
liam on the fifteenth of September, we shall see it again 
about the fifteenth of November. 

“ I think I had not been on this side of the sea live 
days before 1 found a sensible improvement in my health. 
I ran a race in the rain this day, and beat Baretti. Baretti 
is a fine fellow, and spealrs French, 1 think, quite as well 
as English 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Williams; and give 
my love to Francis and tell my friends that I am not 
lost. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson." 


“ To fAMEs Boswell. Esq, 

" Dear Sir, 

" 1 AM glad that the young Laird is born, and an end, 
as I hope, put to the only difference that you can ever 
have with Mrs. Boswell. I know that she does not love me ; 
but I intend to persist in wishing her well till I get the 
hetter of her, 
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" Paris is, indeed, a place very different from the 
Hebrides, but it is to a hasty traveller not so fertile of 
novelty, nor affords so many opportunities of remark, 
I cannot pretend to tell the publick any thing of a place 
better known to many of my readers than to myself 
We can talk of it when we meet. 

“ I shall go next week to Streatham, from whence 1 
purpose to send a parcel of the ' History ’ every post. 
Concerning the character of Bruce, I can only say, that 
I do not see any great reason for writing it ; but I shall 
not easily deny what Lord Hailes and you concur in 
desiring. 

" I have been remarkably healthy all the journey, and 
hope you and your family have known only that trouble 
and danger which has so happily terminated. Among all 
the congratulations that you may receive, 1 hope you 
believe none more warm or sincere, than those of, dear 
Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

“ November 16, 1775.” “ Sa.m. Johnson," 

“ To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

" Dear Madam, 

‘‘ This week I came home from Paris. 1 have brought 
you a lit Lie box, which I thought pretty ; but I know not 
whether it is properly a snuff-box, or a box for some other 
use. I will send it, when 1 can find an opportunity 1 
have been through the whole journey remarkably well. 
My fellow-travellers were the same whom you saw at 
Lichfield, only we took Baretti with us. Paris is not so 
fine a place as you would expect. The palaces and churches, 
however, are very splendid and magnificent ; and what 
would please you, there are many very fine pictures ; 
but I do not think their way of life commodious or 
pleasant. 

“ Let me know how your health has been all this 
while. I hope the fine summer has given you strength 
sufficient to encounter the winter. 

" Make my compliments to all my fnends ; and, if 
your fingers will let you, write to me, or let your maid 
write, if it be troublesome to you. I am, dear Madam, 

'' Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Nov. 16, 1775.” “ Sam. Johnson." 
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It is to be regretted, that lie did not write an account 
ot Ids travels in France. During liis visit to it, which lasted 
but about two months, lie wrote iiote.s or minutes of what 
he saw. He promised to shew me them, but I neglected 
to put him in mind of it ; and the greatest part of them 
has been lost, or perhaps destroyed in a precipitate 
burning of his papers a few days before his death, which 
must ever lie lamented. One small paper-book, however, 
entitled, " France II.” has been preserved, and i.s in my 
po.ssession. It is a diurnal register of his life and observa- 
tions, from the loth of October to the 4th of November, 
inclusive, being twenty-six days, and shows an extra- 
ordinary attention to various minute particulars. Being 
the only memorial of this tour that remains, my readers, 
1 am confident, will peruse it with pleasure, though his 
notes are very short, and evidcnfly written only to assist 
his own recollection. 

■' Oct. IQ, Tuesday. We saw the Ecole MilUaire, in 
which one hundred and fifty young boys are educated for 
the army. They have arms of different sizes, according to 
the age ; — flints of wood. The building is very large, but 
nothing fine except the council-room. The French have 
large squares in the windows ; — they make good iron 
palisades. Their meals are gross. 

“ We visited the Observatory, a large building of a 
great height. The upper stones of the parapet very large, 
but not cramped with iron. The flat on the top is very 
extensive ; but on the insulated part there is no parapet. 
Though it was broad enough, I did not care to go upon it. 
Maps were printing in one of the rooms. 

” We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of the 
Oratory. In the reading-desk of the refectory lay the lives 
of the Saints. 

“ Oct. II. Wednesday. We went to see Hdtel de 
Chailois, a house not very large, but very elegant. One 
of the rooms was gilt to a degree that I never saw before. 
The upper part for servants and their masters was pretty, 

" Thence we went to Mr. Monville’s, a house divided 
into small apartments, furnished with effeminate and 
minute elegance. — Porph3ny. 

" Thence we went to St, Roque's church, which is very 
large ; — the lower part of the pillars incrusted with marble. 
— Three chapels behind the high altar ; — the last a mass 
of low arches, — Altars, I believe, all round. 
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" VVe passed through Place de Vend/jine, a fine 
square, a.bout as big as Hanovcr-square. — Inhabited by 
the high families. — Lewis XtV on horse-back in the 
middle. 

“ Monville is the son of a farmer-general In the house 
of Chatlois is a room furnished with japan, fitted up in 
Europe 

" We dined with Boccage, the Marquis BlanChetti, 
and his lady. — The sweetmeats taken by the Marchioness 
Blanchetti, alter observing that they were dear. Mr. Lo 
Roy, Count Manucci, the Abbe, the Prior, and Father 
Wilson, who staid with me, till I took him home in the 
coach. 

" Bathiani is gone. 

" The French have no laws for the maintenance of their 
poor. — Monk not necessarily a priest. — Benedictines 
rise at four ; — are at church an hour and half ; at church 
again half an hour before, half an hour after, dinner ; 
and again from half an hour after seven to eight. They 
may sleep eight hours. — Bodily labour wanted in mon- 
asteries. 

“ The poor taken to hospitals, and miserably kept. — 
Monks in the convent fifteen : — accounted poor. 

" Oct. la. Thursday. We went to the Gobelins. — 
Tapestry maeks a good picture : — imitates flesh exactly. 
— One piece with a gold ground ; — the birds not exactly 
coloured. — Thence we went to the King's Cabinet ; — 
very neat, not, perhaps, perfect.- — Gold ore. — Candles of 
the candle-tree. — Seeds. — Woods. Tlience to Gagnior's 
house, where I saw rooms nine, furnished with a profusion 
of wealth and elegance which I rever had seen before. — 
Vases. — Pictures. — The dragon china. — The lustre said to 
be of crystal, and to have cost 3,500!. — The whole furniture 
said to have cost 125,000!. — Damask hangings covered 
with pictures. — Porphyry. — This house struck me. — Then 
we waited on the ladies to Monville's. 

“ Oct. 13. Friday. I staid at home all day, only went 
to find the prior, who was not at home. — I read something 
in Canus. — Nec admifor, nee miiUiim laudo. 

" Oct. 14. Saturday. W^e went to the house of Mr. 
Argenson, which was almost wainscotted with looking- 
glasses and covered with gold. — The ladies’ closet wains- 
cotted with large squares ol glass over painted paper. 
They always place mirrours to reflect their rooms. 
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“ At I looked into the books in the lady’s 

closet, and. m contempt, shewed them to Mr. T. — 
Prince Tiit ; Bibl. des FSes, and other books. — She was 
offended, and shut up. as we heard afterwards, her apart- 
ment. 

“ Aftervyards we saw the Palau, Marchand, and the 
Courts of Justice, civil and criminal. — Queries on the 
Sellelte. — This building has the old Gothick passages, 
and a great appearance ol antiquity. — Three hundred 
prisoners sometimes in the gaol. 

" Much disturbed ; hope no ill will be. 

"Oct. 15. Sunday. At Choisi, a royal palace on the 
banks of the Seine, about 7m. from Paris. — The terrace 
noble along the river. — The rooms numerous and grand, 
but not discriminated from other palaces. — The chapel 
beautiful, but small. — China globes, — Inlaid tables. 
Labyrinth. — Sinking table. — Toilet tables, 

" OcL, 16, Monday. The Palais Royal very grand, 
large, and lofty, — A very great collection of pictures. 
— Three of Raphael. — Two Holy Family. — One small 
piece of M Angelo. — One room of Rubens. — I thought 
the pictures of Raphael line. 

" The Tlniillenes. — Statues. — Venus. — vEn. and 
Anchises in his arms. — Nilus. — Many more. — The walks 
noL open to mean persons. — Chairs at mght hired for two 
sous a piece. — Pont tournant. 

" At the Boulevards saw nothii^, yet was glad to be 
there. — Rope-dancing and farce — Egg dance. 

“ N [Note.] Near Paris, whether on week-days or Sun- 
days, the roads empty. 

“ Oct. 17, Tuesday. At the Palais Marchand 1 bought 
A snuff-box. 


Table book 
Scissars 3 p [pair] 

63 — 2 12 6 

" The sight of palaces, and other great buildings, leaves 
no very distinct images, unless to those who talk of them. 
As I entered, my wife was in my mind ; she would have 
been pleased. Having now nobody to please, I am little 
pleased. 


24L, 

6 

15 

18 
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N. In France there is no middle rank. 

So many shops open, that Sunday is little distinguished 
at Paris. — The palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries granted 
out in lodgings. 

" The French beds commended. — Much ol the marble, 
Only paste. 

" Oct. 18. Wednesday. We went to Fontainebleau, 
which we found a large mean town crowded with 
people. 

" N. Nobody but mean people walk in Pans. 

" Oct. 19. Thursday At Court, we saw the apart- 
ments : — the King’s bed chamber and council-chamber 
extremely splendid 

We went and saw the King and Queen at dinner. — We 
saw the other ladies at dinner. — Madame Elizabeth, with 
the Princess of Guimene. — At night we went to a comedy. 
1 neither saw nor heard Drunken women. — Mrs. Th. 
preferred one to the other. 

“ Oct, 20. Friday. We saw the Queen mount in the 
torest. — Brown habit ; rode aside : one lady rode aside, 
— The Queen's horse light gi'ey ; — martingale. — She 
galloped. — We then went to the apartments, and admired 
them. — Then wandered through the palace. 

" Saturday, 21. In the night J got round. — We came 
home to Paris. — I think we did not see the chapel — Tree 
broken by the wind. — The French chairs made all of 
boards painted. 

“ Faggots m the palace. — Everything slovenly, except 
in the chief rooms. — Trees in the roads, some tall, none 
old, many very young and small. 

“ Women’s saddles seem ill made. Queen's bridle 
woven with silver. — Tags to strike the horse. 

“ Sunday, Oct. 22. To Versailles, a mean town. Car- 
riages of business passing. — Mean shops against the wall. 
— Our way lay through Seve. where the China manu- 
facture. 

" Trianon is a kind ol retreat appendant to Versailles, 
ft has an open portico ; the pavement, and, 1 think, 
the pillars of marble — There are many rooms, which I do 
not distinctly remember. — A table of porphyry, about 
five feet long, and between two or three broad, given to 
Louis XIV. by the Venetian State. — In the council- 
room almost all that was not door or window, was, I 
think, loolring-glass 
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■' Oct. 23 Monday. Last night I wrote to Lcvct. — ■ 
We went to see tlie looking-glasses wrought. 

■' We then went to Sans-terre, a brevvcr. He brews with 
about as much malt as Mr. Thrale, and sells his beer at 
the same price, though he pays no duty for malt, and little 
more than half as much lor beer. Beer is sold retail at 
6cl. a bottle. He brews ^,000 barrels a year. There are 
seventeen brewers in Pans, of whom none is supposed to 
brew more than he ; — reckoning them at 3,000 each, 
they make 51,000 a year. — They make their malt, for 
malting is here no trade. 

" The moat of the Bastile is dry. 

“ Tlience to the Soibonne. — The library very large, 
not in iattices like the King's — The Prior and Librarian 
dined [with us] I waited on them home. — Their garden 
pretty, with covered walks, but small ; yet may hold 
many students. The Doctors of the Sorbonne are all equal ; 
— choose those who succeed to va.cancies. — Profit little. 

" Oct. 25. Wednesday. I went with the Prior to St. 
Cloud, to see Dr. Hooke — We walked round the palace, 
and had some talk. — I dined with our whole company at 
the Monastery. 

" Oct. 26. Thursday. We saw the china at SSve, cut, 
glazed, painted. Bellevue, a pleasing house, not great ; 
tine prospect. — Meudon, an old palace, — Alexander, in 
Porphyry ; hollow between eyes and nose, thin cheeks. 
— Plato and Aristotle. — Noble terrace overlooks the town. 
— St. Cloud, — Gallery not very high, nor grand, but 
pleasing. — In the rooms, Michael Angelo, drawn by him- 
self, Sir Thomas More, Des Cartes, Bochart, Naudieiis, 
Mazarine. — Gilded wainscot, so common that it is not 
minded. — Gough and Keene. — Hooke came to us at the 
inn. — A message from Drnragold. 

“ Oct. 27, Friday. 1 staid at home. — Gough and Keene, 

and Mrs. S ' friend dined with us. — This day we 

began to have a fire. The weather is grown very cold, 
and, I fear, has a bad effect upon ray breath, which has 
grown much more free and easy in this country. 

" Hotel — a guinea a day. — Coach, three guineas a week. 
— Valet de place, three 1 . a day. — Avanlcomeur, a guinea 
a week. — Ordinary dinner, six 1 . a head. — Our ordinary 
seems to be about five guineas a day, — Otir extraordinary 
expences, as diversions, gratuities, clothes, I cannot 
reckon. — Our travellmg is ten guineas a day. 
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“ White stockings, 18I. Wig. — Hat. 

Sunday, Oct. 29. We saw the boarding-school, — 
The Enjims tmtves. — A room with about eighty-six 
children in cradles, as sweet as a parlour. — They lose a 
third ; take in to perhaps more than seven [years old] ; 
put them to trades ; pin to them the papers sent with 
them. — Want nurses. — Saw their chapel. 

“ Oct. 30. Monday. We saw the library of St. Germain. 
— A very noble collection. 

“ I dined with Col, Drumgold : had a pleasing afternoon. 

" Some of the books of St. Germain's stand in presses 
from the wall, like those at Oxlord. 

" Oct. 31. Tuesday. I lived at the Benedictines ; 
meagre day ; soup meagre, herrings, eels, both with 
sauce ; fryed fish ; lentils, tasteless in themselves. 

"Nov. I. Wednesday. We left Paris. — St. Denis, 
a large town ; the church not very large, but the middle 
isle is very lofty and aweful. — On the left are chapels 
built beyond the line of the wall, which destroy the sym- 
metry of the sides. The organ is higher above the pave- 
ment than any I ever seen. — The gates are of brass. — On 
the middle gate is the history of our Lord. — The painted 
windows are historical, and said to be eminently beautiful, 
— We were at another church belonging to a convent, of 
which the portal is a dome ; we could not enter further, 
and it was almost dark. 

" Nov. 2. Thursday. We came this day to Chantilly, 
a seat belonging to the Prince of Conde, — There is a forest, 
and, I thmk, a park , — 1 walked till 1 was very weary, and 
next morning felt my feet battered, and with pains in the 
toes, 

" Nov. 3. Friday, We came to Compiegne, a very large 
town, with a royal palace built round a pentagonal 
court. — -The court is raised upon vaults, and has, I suppose, 
an entry on one side by a gentle rise. — Talk of painting. 
— The church is not very large, but very elegant and 
splendid — I had at first great difficulty to walk, but 
motion grew continually easier. — At night we came to 
Noyon, an episcopal city. — The cathedral is very beautiful, 
the pillars alternately Gothick and Corinthian. — We en- 
tered a very noble parochial church. — Noyon is walled, 
and is said to be three miles round. 

" Nov. 4. Saturday. We rose very early, and came 
through St. Quintin to Carabray, not long after three. 
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— We went to an English nunnery, to give a letter to 
Father Welch, the confessor, who came to visit us in the 
evening. 

" Nov. 5 . Sunday. We saw the Cathedral. — It is 
very beautilul, with chapels on each side. — The choir 
splendid.— The balustrade in one part brass, — The Neff 
very high and grand. The altar silver as far as it is seen. 
— The vestments very splendid. — At the Benedictines 
church " 

Here his Journal ends abruptly. Whether he wrote any 
more after this time, I know not ; but probably not 
much, as he arrived in England about the 12 th of Novem- 
ber. 

When I met him in London the following .year, the 
account which he gave me of his French tour, was, " Sir, 
I have seen all the visibilities of Paris, and around it ; 
but to have formed an acquaintance with the people 
there, would have required more time than 1 could stay. 
1 was just beginning to creep into acquaintance by means 
of Colonel Drumgold, a very high man, Sir, head of 
L'Ecole Militaire, a most complete character, for he had 
first been a professor of rhetorick, and then became a 
soldier. And, Sir, I was very kindly treated by the 
English Benedictines, and have a cell appropriated to 
me in their convent." 

He observed, '' The great in France live very magni- 
ficently, but the rest very miserably. There is no happy 
middle state as in England. The shops of Paris are mean ; 
the meat in the markets is such as would be sent to a 
gaol in Englaird ; and Mr. Thrale justly observed, that 
the cookery of the French was forced upon them by 
necessity ; for they could not eat their meat, unless they 
added some taste to it. The French are an indelicate 
people : they will spit upon any place. At Madame 

's, a literary lady of rank, the footman took the 

sugar in his fingers, and threw it into my cofiee, I was 
going to put it aside ; but hearing it was made on purpose 
for me, 1 e’en tasted Tom’s fingers. The same lady would 
needs make tea d. I'Angloise. The spout of the tea-pot 
did not pour freely ; she bade the footman blow into it. 
France is worse than Scotland in every thing but climate. 
Nature has done more for the French ; but they have 
done less for themselves than the Scotch have done." 

When John.son was in France, he was generally very 
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resolute in speaking Latin. It was a maxim with him 
that a man should not let himself down, by speaking a 
language which he speaks imperfectly, Indeed, we must 
have often observed how inferiour, how much like a child 
a man appears, who spealcs a broken tongue. When Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, at one of the dinners oi the Royal 
Academy, presented him to a Frenchman of great dis- 
tinction. he would not deign to speak French, but talked 
Latin, though his Excellency did not understand it, 
owing, perhaps, to Johnson’s English pronunciation : 
yet upon another occasion be was observed to speak 
French to a Frenchman of high rank, who spoke English , 
and being asked the reason, with some expression of sur- 
prise, — he answered, “ because f think my French is as 
good as his English." Though Johnson understood 
French perfectly, he could not speak it readily, as I have 
observed at his first interview with General Paoli, in 1769 ; 
yet he wrote it, 1 imagine, pretty well 
Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as related to 
me by Mr. Beauclerk, which I shall endeavour to exhibit 
as well as I can in that gentleman’s lively manner ; and 
in justice to him it is proper to add, that Dr, Johnson 
told me I might rely both on the correctness of his memory, 
and the fidelity of his narrative. “ When Madame de 
Boufflers was first in England, (said Beauclerk,) she was 
desirous to see Johnson 1 accordingly went with her to 
his chambers in the Temple, where she was entertained 
with his conversation for some time When our visit was 
over, she and I left him, and were got into Inner Temple- 
lane, when all at once 1 heard a noise like thunder. This 
was occasioned by Johnson, who it seems, upon a little 
recollection, had taken it into his head that he ought to 
have done the honours ol his literary residence to a foreign 
lady of quality, and eager to show himself a man of 
gallantry, was hurrying down the stair-case in violent 
agitation. He overtook us before we reached the Temple- 
gate, and brushing in between me and Madame de Bou files, 
seized her hand, and conducted her to her coach. His 
dress was a rusty brown morning suit, a pair of old shoes 
by way of slippers, a little shrivelled wig sticking on the 
top of his head, and the sleeves of his shirt and the knees 
of his breeches hanging loose, A considerable crowd of 
people gathered round, and were not a little struck by 
this smgular appearance." 
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In the course oi this year Dr. Burney intorms me that, 
" he very frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale's, 
at Strcatham, where they had many long conversations, 
often sitting up as long as the fire and candles lasted, 
and much longer than the patience of the servants sub- 
sisted." 

A few 01 Johnson's sayings, which that gentleman 
recollects, shall here be inserted 

" 1 never take a nap after dinner but when 1 have had a 
bad night, and then the nap takes me," 

" The writer of an epitaph should not be considered 
as saying nothing but what is strictly true Allowance 
must be made for some degree of exaggerated praise. 
In lapidary inscriptions a man is not upon oath," 

“ There is now less flogging in our great schools than 
formerly, but then less is learned there , so that what 
the boys get at one end they lose at the other." 

" Endeavouring to make children prematurely wise is 
useless labour. Suppose they have more knowledge at 
live or six years old than other children, what use can be 
made of it ? 

" After having talked slightingly oi musick, lie was 
observed to listen very attentively while Miss Thrale 
played on the harpsichord, and with eagerness he called 
to her, ' Why don't you dash away like Burney ? ' Dr. 
Burney upon this said to him, ' 1 believe Sir, we shall 
make a musician of you at last.' Johnson with candid 
complacency replied, ' Sir I shall be glad to have a new 
sense given to me. 

" He had come down one morning to the breaklast- 
room, and been a considerable time by himseli 
before any body appeared When on a subsequent day 
he was twitted by Mrs. Tlirale for being very late, 
which he generally was. he defended himseli by 
alluding to the extraordinary morning, when he had 
been too early ' Madam 1 do not like to come down 
to vacuity.' ” 

" Dr. Burney having remarked that Mr. Garrick was 
beginning to look old, he said, ' Why, Sir, you are not to 
wonder at that ; no man's face has had more wear and 
tear.' '' 

Not having heard from turn lor a longer time than 1 
supposed he would be silent. 1 wrote to him December i8, 
not in good spirits. 
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To James Boswell. Eso 

“ Dear Sir, 

Never dream ol any offence. How should you 
offend me ? I consider your friendsliip as a possession, 
which I intend to hold till you take it from me, and to 
lament if ever by my tault 1 should lose it However, 
when such suspjcion.s find their way into your mind, 
always give them vent ; I shall make haste to disperse 
them ; but hinder their first ingress if you can Consider 
such thoughts as morbid 

You and your lady will now have no more wrangling 
about leudal inheritance. How does tlie young Laird of 
Auchinleck ? 1 suppose Miss Veronica is grown a reader 
and discourser 

“ 1 have just now got a cough, but it has never yet 
hindered me Irom sleeping : I have had quieter nighls 
than are common with me. 

“ 1 cannot but rejoice that Joseph has had the wit to 
find his way back He is a fine tellow. and one of the 
best travellens in the world 

‘‘ Young Col brought me your letter He is a very 
pleasing youth 1 took him two days ago to the Mitre, 
and we dined togetlier t was as civil as I had the means 
of being 

" I have bad a letter Irom Rasay, acknowledging, with 
great appearance of satisfaction, the insertion in the 
Edinburgh paper, 1 am very glad that it was done,. 

" My compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who docs not love 
me, and of all the rest, 1 need only send them to those 
that do ; and 1 am airaid it will give you very little 
trouble to distribute them. I am, my dear, dear Sir 
" Your affectionate humble servant, 

" December 23 1775. " Sam. Johnson ' 

in 1776 Johnson wrote, so far as 1 can discover, 
nothing for the publick : but tliat his mind was still 
ardent, and fraught with generous wishes to attain to 
still higher degrees of literary excellence, i.s proved by 
his private notes of this year, which 1 shall insert in their 
proper place." 

'■ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" 1 HAVE at last sent you all Lord Hades's pa^,ers. 
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While I was in Franco, I Jookcd very often into Hcnault ; 
but Lord Hailes, in my opinion, leaves him far and far 
behind. Why I did not dispatch so short a perusal sooner, 
when I look back, I am utterly unable to discover ; but 
human moments are stolen away by a thousand petty 
impediments which leave no trace behind them. I have 
been afflicted, through the whole Christmas, with the 
general disorder, ol which the worst effect was a cough, 
which is now much mitigated, though the country, on 
which 1 look from a window at Streatham, is now covered 
with a deep snow. Mrs. Williams is very ill ; every body 
else is as usual. 

" Among the papers, 1 found a letter to you which I 
think you had not opened ; and a paper for ‘ The 
Chronicle,’ which I suppose it not necessary now to insert. 
I return them both 

" I have, within these few days, had the honour of 
receiving Lord Hailes’s first volume, for which I return my 
most respectful thanks. 

" I wish you, my dearest friend, and your haughty 
lady, (for I know she does not love me,) and the young 
ladies, and the young Laird, all happiness. Teach the 
young gentleman, in spite of his mamma, to think and 
speak well of. Sir, 

" Your affectionate humble servant, 

“ Jan. lo, 1776 ” " Sam. Johnson." 

At this time was in agitation a matter of great con- 
sequence to me and my family, which I should not 
obtrude upon the world, were it not that the part which 
Dr. Johnson’s friendship for me made him take in it, 
was the occasion of an exertion of his abilities, which it 
would be injustice to conceal. That what he wrote upon 
the subject may be understood, it is necessary to give a 
state of the question, which 1 shall do as briefly as I can. 

My father, who was one of the Judges of Scotland, and 
had added considerably to the estate, now signified his 
inclination to take the privilege allowed by our law, to 
secure it to liis family in perpetuity by an entail, which, 
on account of his marriage articles, could not be done 
without my consent. 

In the plan of entailing the estate, I heartily concurred 
with him, though I was tlie first to be restrained by it ; 
but we unhappily differed as to the series of heirs which 
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should be established, or in the language of our law, called 
to the succession. My lather had declared a predilection 
for heirs general, that is, males and females indis- 
criminately. I therefore, as I thought conscientiously, 
objected to my father's scheme. 

My opposition was very displeasing to my father, who 
was entitled to great respect and deference ; and I had 
reason to apprehend disagreeable consequences from my 
non-compliance with his wishes. After much perplexity 
and uneasiness, I wrote to Dr. Johnson, stating the case, 
with all its difficulties, at full length, and earnestly re- 
questing that he would consider it at leisure, and favour 
me with his friendly opinion and advice. 

" To Jambs Bosweh., Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I WAS much impressed by your letter, and if I can 
form upon your case any resolution satisfactory to myself, 
will very gladly impart it ; but whether I am equal to 
it, I do not know. It is a case compounded of law and 
justice, and requires a mind versed m juridical disquisi- 
tions. Could not you tell your whole mind to Lord Hailes ? 
He is, you Imow, both a Christian and a Lawyer. 1 suppose 
he is above partiality, and above loquacity ; and, I believe, 
he will not think the time lost in which lie may quiet a 
disturbed, or settle a wavering mind. Write to me, as 
any thing occurs to you ; and if I find myself stopped by 
want of facts necessary to be known, I will make enquiries 
of you as my doubts arise. 

" If your former resolutions should be lound only 
fanciful, you decide rightly in judging that your lather's 
fancies may claim the preference ; but whether they are. 
fanciful or rational, is the question. I really think Lord 
Hailes could help us. 

" Make my compliments to dear Mrs. Boswell ; and 
tell her that I hope to be wanting in nothing that I can 
contribute to bring you all out of your troubles. I am, 
dear Sir, most aftectionately, 

" Your humble servant, 

“ London, Jan. 15, 1776.” " Sam. Johnson. 

To THE Same. 

" D:^r Sir, 

" I AM going to write upon a question which requires 
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more knowledge of local law, and more acquaintance 
with the general nile.s ol inlieritance tlian I can dann , 
but I write, because you request it. 

“ Land is, like any other possession, by natural right 
wholly in the power of its present owner ; and may be 
sold, given, or bequeathed, absolutely or conditionally, 
as judgement shall direct, or passion incite. 

“ But natural right would avail little without tlie 
protection of law ; and the primary notion ol law is 
restraint in the exercise of natural right. A man i.s there- 
fore, in society, not fully master of what he calls his own, 
blit he still retains all the power which law does not take 
from him. 

“ In the exercise of the right which law either leaves or 
gives, regard is to be paid to moral obligations. 

'' Of the estate which we are now considering, your 
father still retains such possession, with such power over 
it, that he can sell it, and do with the money what he will, 
without any legal impediment. But when he extends his 
power beyond his own life, by settling the order of succes- 
sion, the law makes your consent necessary. 

" Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk the money 
in some specious adventure, and in that adventure loses 
the whole ; his posterity would be disappointed ; but 
they could not tliink themselves injured or robbed. If 
he spent it upon vice or pleasure, his successors could only 
call him vicious and voluptuous ; they could not say that 
he was injurious or unjust. 

" He that may do more may do less. He that, by selling, 
or squandering, may disinherit a whole family, may cer- 
tainly disinherit part, by a partial settlement. 

" Laws are formed by the manners and exigencies of 
particular times, and it is but accidental that they last 
longer than their causes ; the limitation of feudal succes- 
sion to the male arose from the obligation of the tenavt 
to attend his chief in war. 

“ As times and opinions are always changing, I know 
not whether it be not usurpation to prescribe rules to 
posterity, by presuming to judge of what we cannot 
know ; and I know not whether I fulJy approve either 
your design or your father’s, to limit that succession which 
descended to yon unlimited. If we are to leave sarium 
tectum to posterity, what we have without any merit of 
our own received from our ancestors, should not choice 
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and free-will be kept unviolated ? Is land to be treated 
with more reverence than liberty ?— If this consideration 
should restrain your father from disinheriting some of 
the males, does it leave you the power ol disinheriting all 
the females ? 

“ Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any will ? 
Can he appoint, out of the inheritance, any portions to 
his daughter ? There seems to be a very shadowy difference 
between the power of leaving land, and of leaving money 
to be raised from land ; between leaving an estate to 
females, and leaving the male heir, in effect, only their 
steward. 

“ Suppose at one time a law that allowed only males 
to inherit, and during the continuance of this law many 
estates to have descended, passing by the females, to 
remoter heirs. Suppose afterwards the law repealed in 
correspondence with a change of manners, and women 
made capable of inheritance ; would not then the tenure 
of estates be changed ? Could the women have no benefit 
from a law made in their favour ? Must they be passed by 
upon moral principles for ever, because they were once 
excluded by a legal prohibition ? Or may that which 
passed only to males by one law, pass likewise to females 
by another ? 

" You mention your resolution to maintain the right of 
your brothers : 1 do not see how any of their rights arc 
invaded. 

“ As your whole difficulty arises from the act of your 
ancestor, who diverted the succession from the females, 
you enquire, very properly, what were his motives, and, 
what was his intention ; for you certainly are not bouncl 
by Ills act more than he intended to bind you, nor hold 
your hind on harder or stricter terms than those on which 
it was granted, 

" Intentions must be gathered from acts. When he left 
the estate to his nephew, by excluding his daughters, was 
it, or was it not, in his power to have perpetuated the 
succession to the males ? If he could have done it, he 
seems to have shewn, by omitting it, that he did not desire 
it to be done, and, upon your own principles, you will not 
easily prove your right to destroy that capacity of suc- 
cession which your ancestors have left. 

" If your ancestor bad not the power of making a 
perpetual settlement ; and if, therefore, we cannot judge 
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distinctly of his intentions, yet his act can only be con- 
sidered as an example ; it makes not an obligation. And, 
as you observe, he set no example of rigorous adherence 
to the line of succession. He that overlooked a brother, 
would not wonder that little regard is shewn to remote 
relations. 

“ As the rules of succession are, in a great part, purely 
legal, no man can be supposed to bequeath any thing, 
but upon legal terms ; he can grant no power which the 
law denies , and if he makes no special and definite 
limitation, he confers all the power which the law 
allows. 

" Your ancestor, for some reason, disinherited his 
daughters ; but it no more follows that he intended this 
act as a rule lor posterity, than the disinheriting of his 
brother. 

" If, therefore, you ask by what right your father 
admits daughters to inheritance, ask yourself, first, by 
what right you require them to be excluded ? 

“ It appears, upon reflection, that your father excludes 
nobody ; he only admits nearer females to inherit before 
males more remote ■ and the exclusion is purely conse- 
quential. 

“ These, dear Sir, are my thoughts, unmethodical and 
deliberative ; but, perhaps, you may find in them some 
glimmering of evidence. 

" I cannot, however, but again recommend to you a 
conference with Lord Hailes, whom you know to be 
both a Lawyer and a Christian 

Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell though she 
does not love me I am. Sir 

" You affectionate servant, 

' Feb. 3, 177b.'' “ Sam. Johnson."' 

1 bad followed his recommendation and consulted Lord 
Hailes, who upon this subject had a firm opinion con'rary 
to mine. His Lordship obligingly took the trouble to 
write me a letter, in which he discussed with legal and 
historical learning, the points in which I saw much 
difficulty. “ The plea of conscience (said his Lordship,) 
which you put, is a most respectable one, especially when 
conscience and self are on different sides, But I think that 
conscience is not well informed, and that self and she 
ought on this occasion to be of a side ” 
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This letter, which had considerable influence upon my 
mind, I sent to Dr. Jolinson, begging to her from him 
again, upon this interesting question. 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ Havin-q not any acquaintance with the laws or 
customs of Scotland, I endeavoured to consider your 
question upon general principles, and found nothing of 
much validity that I could oppose to this position ; ' He 
who inherits a fief unlimited by his ancestors, inherits the 
power of limiting it according to his own judgement or 
opinion.' If this be true, you may join with your 
father. 

" Furtlier con.sideration produces another conclusion ; 

' He who receives a fief unlimited by his ancestors, gives 
his heirs some reason to complain, if he does not transmit 
it unlimited to posterity. For why should he make the 
state of others worse than his own, without a reason ? ' 
If this be true, though neither you nor your father are 
about to do what is quite right, but as your father violates 
(I think) the legal succession least, he seems to be nearer 
the right than yourself. 

" It cannot but occur that ‘ Women have natural and 
equitable claims as well as men, and these claims arc not 
to be capriciously or lightly superseded or infringed.' 
When fiefs implied military service, it is easily discerned 
why females could not inherit them ; but that reason is 
now at an end. As manners make laws, manners likewise 
repeal them. 

" These are the general conclusions which I have 
attained. None of them are very favourable to your 
scheme of entail, nor perhaps to any scheme. My obser- 
vation, that only he who acquires an estate may bequeath 
it capriciously, if it contains any conviction, includes this 
position likewise, that only he who acquires an estate 
may entail it capriciously But I think it may be salely 
presumed, that ' he who inherits an estate, inherits all 
the power legally concomitant ; ' and that ‘ He who 
gives or leaves unlimited an estate legally limitable, must 
be presumed to give that power of limitation •which he 
omitted to take away, and to commit future contingencies 
to future prudence.' In these two positions I believe 
Lord Hailes will advise you to rest ; every other notion 
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of posse.s.sion seems to me luJl of difiicultic.s, and embar- 
rassed with .scriiple.s. 

" If these axioms be allowed, yon have arrived now 
at full liberty without the help of particular circumstances, 
wrhich, however, have in your case great weight You 
very rightly observe, that he who passing by his brother 
gave the inheritance to his nephew, could limit no more 
than he gave ; and by Lord Hailcs’s estimate of fourteen 
years' purchase, what he gave was no more than you may 
easily entail according to your own opinion, if that 
opinion should finally prevail. 

" Lord Hailes's suspicion that entails are encroach- 
ments on the dominion of Providence, may be extended 
to all hereditary privileges and all permanent institutions ; 
I do not sec why it may not be extended to any provision 
for the present hour, since all care about futurity proceeds 
upon a supposition, that we know at least in some degree 
what will be future. Of the future we certainly know 
nothing ; but we may form conjectures from the pai5t ; 
and the power of forming conjectures, includes, in my 
opinion, the duty of acting in conformity to that pro- 
bability which we discover. Providence give.? the power, 
of which reason teaches the use 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most faithful servant, 

" Feb. 9, 1776." “ Saw. Johnson.’' 

“ I hope I shall get some ground now with Mrs. Boswell ; 
make my compliments to her, and to the little people, 

“ Don't burn papers ; they may be safe enough in your 
own box — you will wish to see them hereafter." 


To THK Same. 

" Dear Sir, 

" To the letters which I have written about your great 
question I have nothing to add. If your conscience is 
satisfied, you have now only your prudence to consult. 
I long for a letter, that I may know how this troublesome 
and vexatious question is at last decidsd. I hope that 
it will at last end well. Lord Hailes's letter was very 
friendly,’ and very seasonable, but I think liis aversion 
from entails has something in it like superstition . Provi- 
dence is not counteracted by any means which Providence 
puts into our power. The continuance and propagation of 
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lamiiies inalces a great part of the Jewish law, and is by 
no means prohibited in the Chrisliiin institution, though 
the necessity oi it continues no longer. Hereditary tenures 
arc established in all civilised countries, and are accom- 
panied in most with hereditary authority. Sir William 
Temple considers oiir consititution as defective, that there 
is not an unalienable estate in land connected vvilli a 
peerage : and Lord Bacon mentions as a proof that the 
Turks are Barbarians, their want of Shrpes, as he calls 
them, or hereditary rank. Do not let your mind, when it 
IS freed from the supposed necessity of a rigorous entail, 
be entangled with contraiy objections, and think all 
entails unlawful, till you have cogent arguments, which 
1 believe you will never And. 1 am afraid 0/ scruples. 

" I have now sent all Lord Hailcs’.s paper.s ; part I 
loiind hidden in a drawer in which I had laid tliem for 
security, and had forgotten them. Part of these are 
written twice ; I have returned both the copies Part I 
had read boiore. 

" Bo so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most respect- 
ful thanks tor his Arst volume : his accuracy strikes me 
with wonder ; his narrative is lar siiperioiir to that of 
Renault, as I have formerly mentioned. 

“1 am afraid tliat the trouble, which my irregularity 
and delay has cost him, is greater, far gi’oater, than any 
good that I can do him will ever recompense ; but if I 
have any more copy 1 will try to do better. 

" Pray let me know if Mrs. Boswell is friends with me, 
and pay my respects to Veronica, and Euphemia, and 
Alexander. I am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson,” 

” Eebruary 15, 1776.” 

” Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

■' Edinburgh, Feb. 20, 1776. 

4 

“ You have illuminated my mind, and relieved me from 
imaginary shackles of conscientious obligation. .Were it 
necessary, I could immediately join in an entail upon the 
series of heirs approved by my father ; but it is better 
not to act too suddenly.” 
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“ Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell. 

“ Dear Sir, 

‘‘ I AM glad tbat what 1 could think or say lias at all 
contributed to quiet your thoughts. Your resolution not 
to act, till your opinion is confirmed by more deliberation, 
is very just. If you have been scrupulous, do not be 
rash. I hope that as you tliink more, and take opportuni- 
ties of talking with men intelligent in questions of 
property, you will be able to free yourself from every 
difficulty. 

" When 1 wrote last, 1 sent, I think, ten packets. Did 
you receive them all ? 

'' You must tell Mrs. Boswell tliat I suspected her to 
have written without your knowledge, and therefore did 
not return any answer, lest a clandestine correspondence 
should have been perniciously discovered. I will write 
to her soon . 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately yours, 

" Feb. 24, 1776,” '' Sam. Johnson," 

Having communicated to Lord Hailes what Dr. Johnson 
wrote concerning the question which perplexed me so 
much, his Lordship wrote to me : “ Your scruples have 
produced more fruit than I ever expected from them ; 
an excellent dissertation on general principles of morals 
and law," 

I wrote to Dr, Johnson on the 20 th of February, com- 
plaining of melancholy, and expressing a strong desire 
to be with him ; informing him that the ten packets came 
all safe ; that Lord Hailes was much obliged to him, and 
said he had almost wholly removed his scruples against 
entails. 4 


" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

“ I have not had your letter half an hour ; as you lay 
so much weight upon my notions, I should think it not 
just to delay my answer. 

“ I am very sorry that your melancholy should return, 
and should be sorry likewise if it could have no relief 
but from my company. My counsel you may have when 
you are pleased to require it ; but of my company you 
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cannot in the next month have much, lor Mr. Thrale 
will take mo to Italy, he says, on tlie first of April. 

“ Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples. 
1 am glad that you are reconciled to your settlement, 
and think it a great honour to have shaken Lord Hailes's 
opinion of entails. Do not, however, hope wholly to reason 
away your troubles ; do not feed them with attention, 
and they will die imperceptibly away. Fix your thoughts 
upon your business, fill your intervals with company, 
and sunshine will again break in upon your mind. If you 
will come to me, you must come very quickly ; and 
even then 1 know not but we may scour the country 
together, for I have a mind to see Oxford and Lichfield, 
before I set out on this long Journey. To this 1 can only 
add that I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson " 

“ March 5, 1776." 


To THE Same. 

" Dear Sir, 

“ Very early in April we leave England, and in the 
beginning of the next week I shall leave London for a 
short time , of this I think it necessary to inform you 
that you may not be disappointed in any of your enter- 
prises. I had not fully resolved to go into the country 
before this day. 

“ Please to make my compliments to Lord Hailes ; 
and mention very particularly to Mrs. Boswell my hope 
that she is reconciled to. Sir, 

“ Your faithful servant, 

" March 12, 1776. ” " Sam Johnson." 

Having arrived in London late on Friday, the 15th ol 
March, I hastened next morning to wait on Dr. Johnson, 
at his house ; but found he was removed from Johnson’s- 
court, No. 7, to Bolt-court, No. 8, still keeping to his 
favourite Fleet-street. Being informed that he was at 
Mr, Thrale’s in the Borough, I hastened thither, and found 
Mrs. Thrale and him at breakfast. I was kindly wel- 
comed. In a moment he was in a full glow of conversation, 
and I felt myself elevated as if brought into another state 
of being. Mrs. Thrale and I looked to each other while 
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lie talked, aiid our looks expressed our con genial admiration 
and aftection for him. I shall ever recollect this scene with 
great pleasure. I exclaimed to her, “ I am now intellec- 
tually, Henmppus redtvivus, 1 am quite restored by him, 
by transfusion of mind.” " There are many (she replied) 
who admire and respect Mr. Johnson ; but you and I 
love him.” 

He seemed very happy in the near prospect of going 
to Italy with Mr. and Mrs. Thrale. ” But, (said he,) 
before leaving England I am to take a jaunt to Oxford, 
Birmingham, my native city Lichfield, and my old friend. 
Dr Taylor’s, at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire. I shall go in 
a few days, and you, Boswell, shall go with me.” I was 
ready to accompany him ; being willing even to leave 
London to have the pleasure of his conversation. 

We got into a boat to cross over to Black-friars ; and 
as we moved along the Thames, I talked to him of a 
little volume, which, altogether unknown to him, was 
advertised to bo published in a few days, under the title 
of '' Johnsoniana, or Bon-Mots of Dr. Johnson.” Johnson. 
" Sir, it is a mighty impudent thing.” Boswell. ” Pray 
Sir, could you have no redress if you were to prosecute a 
publisher for bringing out, under your name, what you 
never said, and ascribing to you dull stupid nonsense, or 
making you swear profanely, as many ignorant relators 
of your bon-mots do ? ” Johnson. ” No, Sir ; there 
will always be some truth mixed with the falseliood, and 
how can it be ascertained how much is true and how 
much is false ? Besides, Sir, what damages would a jury 
give me for having been represented as swearing ? ” 
Boswell. ” I think. Sir, you should at least disavow 
such a publication, because the world and posterity might 
with much plausible foundation say, ' Here is a volume 
which was publickly advertised and came out in Dr. 
Johnson’s own time, and, by his silence, was admitted by 
him to be genuine.’ ” Johnson. ” 1 shall give myself 
no trouble about the ma,tter.” 

We landed at the Temple-stairs, where we parted. 

I found him in the evening in Mrs. Williams’s room. 

Finding him still persevering in his abstinence from 
wine, I ventured to speak to him of it. — Johnson. “ Sir, 
I have no objection to a man's drinking wine, if he can 
do it in moderation. I found myself apt to go to excess 
in it, and therefore, after having been for some time 
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without it, on account of illness, I thought it better not 
to return to it. Every man is to j udge for h iniself , according 
to the effects which he experiences. One of the fathers tells 
us, he found fasting made him so peevish that he did not 
practise it.” 

Though he often enlarged upon the evil of intoxication, 
he was by no means harsh and unforgiving to those wlio 
indulged in occasional excess in wine. One of his friends, 

I well remember, came to sup at a tavern with him. and 
some other gentlemen, and too plainly discovered that 
he had drunk too much at dinner. When one who loved 
mischiet, thinking to produce a severe censure, asked 
Johnson, a few days afterwards, " Well, Sir, what did your 
friend say to you, as an apology fur being in such a 
situation ? ” Johnson answered, " Sir, he said all that a 
man should say ; he said he was sorry for it.” 

I heard him once give a very judicious practical advice 
upon this subject : ” A man who has been drinking wine 
at all freely, should never go into a new company. With 
those who have partaken of wine witli him, he may be 
pretty well in unison ; but he will probably be offensive, 
or appear ridiculous, to other people." 

On Tuesday, March 19, which was fixed for our proposed 
jaunt, we met in the morning at the Somerset coffee- 
liouse in the Strand, where we were taken up by the 
Oxford coach. 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr. Johnson and I went 
directly to University College, but were disappointed on 
finding that one of the fellows, his friend, Mr. Scott, who 
accompanied him from Newcastle to Edinburgh, was 
gone to the country. We put up at the Angel inn, and 
passed the evening by ourselves in easy and familiar 
conversation. 

Next morning vve visited Dr. Wetherell, Master of 
University College, with whom Dr, Johnson conferred 
on the most advantageous mode of disposing of the books 
printed at the Clarendon press. 

We then went to Pembroke College, and waited on his 
old friend Dr, Adams, the master of it, whom I found to 
be a most polite, pleasing, communicative man. 

We walked with Dr. Adams into the master’s garden, 
and into the common room. Johnson, (after a reverie of 
meditation,) " Ay ! Here 1 used to play at draughts 
with Phil. Jones and Fludyer. Jones loved beer, and did 
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not get very forward in the church, inudyor turned out 
a scoundrel, a Whig, and said he was ashamed of having 
been bred at Oxford. He had a living at Putney, and 
got under the eye of some retainers to the court at that 
time, and so became a violent Whig : but he bad been 
a scoundrel all along to be sure.” Boswell. '' Was he a 
scoundrel. Sir, in any other way than that of being a 
political scoundrel ? Did he cheat at draughts ? ” John- 
son. ” Sir, we never played for money." 

He then carried me to visit Dr. Bentham, Canon of 
Christ-Church, and Divinity professor, with whose learned 
and lively conversation we were much pleased. He gave 
us an invitation to dinner, which Dr. Johnson told me was 
a high honour. ” Sir, it is a great thing to dine with the 
Canons of Christ-Church.” We could not accept his 
invitation, as we were engaged to dine at University 
College. 

Next morning, Thursday, March 21 , we set out in a 
post-chaise to pursue our ramble. It was a delightful 
day, and we rode through Blenheim park. Wiicn I looked 
at the magnificent bridge built by John Duke of Marl- 
borough, over a small rivulet, and recollected the Epigram 
made upon it — 

” The lofty arch his high ambition shows. 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows ; ” 

and saw that now, by the genius of Brown, a magnificent 
body of water was collected, I said, ” They have drowned 
the Epigram.” I observed to him, while in the midst of 
the noble scene around us, “ You and I, Sir, have, I 
think, seen together the extremes of what can be seen 
in Britain — the wild rough island of Mull and Blenheim 
park.” 

We dined at an excellent inn at Chapel-house, where he 
expatiated on the felicity of England in its taverns and 
inns, and triumphed over the French for not having, in 
any perfection, the tavern life. " There is no private 
house, (said he,) in which people can enjoy themselves 
so well, as at a capital tavern. Let there be ever so great 
plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so 
much elegance, ever so much desire that every body should 
be easy ; in the nature of things it cannot be ; there 
must always be some degree of care and anxiety. The 
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master of the house is anxious to entertain his guests ; 
the guests are anxious to be agreeable to him ; and no 
man, but a very important dog indeed, can as freely 
command what is in another man’s house, as if it were 
his own. Whereas, at a tavern, there is a general freedom 
from anxiety. You are sure you are welcome : and the 
more noise you make, the more trouble you give, the more 
good things you call for, the welcomer you are. No 
servants will attend you with the alacrity which waiters 
do, who are incited by the pro.spect of an immediate 
reward in proportion as they please. No, Sir ; there is 
notliing which has yet been contrived by man, by which 
so much happiness is produced as by a good tavern or 
inn." 

In the afternoon, as we were driven rapidly along in 
the post-chaise, he said to me " Life has not many things 
better than this.” 

We stopped at Stratford-upon-Avon, and drank tea 
and cofiee ; and it pleased me to be with him upon the 
classick ground of Sliakspeare’s native place. 

On Friday, March 22, having set out early from Henley, 
where wc had lain the preceding night, we arrived at 
BiiTningham about nine o’clock, and, after breakfast 
went to call on his old school-fellow, Mr. Hector. A very 
stupid maid, who opened the door, told us that, " her 
master was gone out ; he was gone to the country ; 
she could not tell when he would return.” In short, she 
gave us a miserable reception ; and Johnson observed, 
” She would have behaved no better to people who wanted 
him in the way of his profession " He said to her, " My 
name is Johnson ; tell him I called Will you remember 
the name ? ” She answered with rustick simplicity, in 
the Warwickshire pronunciation, ” I don’t understand 
you, Sir.” — “ Blockhead, (said he,) I’ll write.” He 
however, made another attempt to make her understand 
him, and roared loud in her ear, “ Johnson," and then she 
calched the sound. 

We next called on Mr. Lloyd, one of the people called 
Quakers. He too was rot at home, but Mrs. Lloyd was, 
and received us courteously, and asked us to dinner. 
Johnson said to me, ■' After the uncertainty of all human 
things at Hector’s, this invitation came very well.” We 
walked about the town and he was pleased to see it in- 
creasing. 


M 
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Mr. Lloyd joined us ni the street ; and in a little while 
we met Friend Hector, as Mr Lloyd called him. It gave 
me pleasure to observe the joy which Johnson and he 
expressed on seeing each other again. We all met at 
dinner at Mr. Jioyd’s. where we were entertained with 
great hospitality. Mr. and Mi's Lloyd had been married 
the same year with their Majesties, and like them, had 
been blessed with a numerous family of fine children, 
fheir numbers being exactly the same. Johnson said, 
" Marriage is the best state for a man in general ; and 
every man is a worse man, in proportion as he is unfit for 
the married state." 

From Mr. Elector I now learnt many particulars of Dr. 
Johnson's early life, which, with others that he gave me 
at diflorent limes since, have contributed to the formation 
of this work 

Dr, Joliuson said to me in the morning, " You will 
see, Sir, at Mr. Hector’s, his sister, Mrs. Careless, a clergy- 
man's widow. She was the first woman with whom 1 
was in love. It dropt out of my head imperceptibly ; 
but she and I shall always have a kindness for each other." 
He laughed at the notion that a man can never be really 
in love but once, and considered it as a mere romantick 
fancy. 

On our return from Mr, Bolton's, Mr. Hector took me 
to his house, where we found John.son sitting placidly 
at tea, with his Jirsl lone ; who though now advanced in 
years, was a genteel woman, very agreeable and well bred. 

When he again talked of Mrs. Careless to-night, he 
seemed to have had his affection revived ; for he said, 
" If I had married her, it might have been as happy for 
me.” Boswell. ” Pray, Sir, do you not suppose that 
there are fifty women in the world, with any one of whom 
a man may be as happy, as with any one woman in 
particular ? ’’ Johnson. “ Ay, Sir, fifty thousand." 
Boswell. " Then, Sir, you are not of opinion with some 
who imagine that certain men and certain women are 
made for each other ; and that they cannot be happy if 
they miss their counterparts.” Johnson. ” To be sure 
not. Sir. I believe marriages would in general be as happy, 
and often more so, if they were all made by the Lord 
Chancellor, upon a due consideration of the characters 
and circumstances, without the parties having any choice 
in the matter " 
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1 wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to 
have talked more with Mr. Hector ; but my friend was 
impatient to roach his native city ; so we drove on that 
stage in the dark, and were long pensive and silent. When 
we came within the focus of the Lichfield lamps, " Now 
(said he,) we are getting out of a state of death.” We put 
up at the Three Crowns, not one of the great inns, but a 
good old fashioned one, which was kept by Mr. Wilkins, 
and was the very next house to that in which Johnson was 
born and brought up, and which was still his own pro- 
perty. We had a comfortable supper, and got into high 
spirits. 

Next morning he introduced me to Mrs Lucy Porter, 
his stcpdaiigliter. She was now an old maid, with much 
simplicity of manner. She had never been in London. 
Her brother, a Captain in tlie navy, had left her a fortune 
of ton thousand pounds ; about a third of which slie had 
laid out in building a stately bouse, and making a hand- 
some garden, in an elevated situation in Lichfield. John- 
son, when here by himself, used to live at her house. She 
reverenced him, and he had a parental tenderness for 
her. 

We then visited Mr. Peter Garrick, who liad that morn- 
ing received a letter from his brother David, announcing 
our coming to Lichfield. He was c^igaged to dinner, but 
asked us to tea, and to sleep at his house. John.son, how- 
ever, would not quit his old acquaintance Wilkins, of the 
Three Crowns. 

We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jackson, 
one of Johnson's scliooltellows, whom he treated with 
much kindness, though he seemed to be a low man, dull 
and untaught, 

I saw here, lor the first time, oat ale ; and oat cakes, 
not hard as in Scotland, but soft like a Yorkshire cake, 
were served at breakfast. It was pleasant to me to find, 
that "Oats," the “ jood 0] horses," were so much used 
as the food of the people in Dr. Johnson's own town. He 
expatiated in praise of Lichfield and its inhabitant.s, who, 
he said, were " the most sober, decent people in England, 
the genteelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke 
the purest English." I doubted as to the last article of 
this eulogy : for they had several provincial sounds ; 
as there, pronounced liks fear, instead of like fair : once, 
pronounced woonse, instead of wunse or wonse. Johnson 
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himself never got entirely free of those provincial accents. 
Garrick sometimes used to take him off, squeezing a 
lemon into a punch-bowl, with uncouth gesticulations, 
looking round the company, and calling out, " Who's 
for poonsh P " 

We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, where 
was Mrs Aston, one of the maiden .sisters of Mrs. Walmsley, 
wife of Johnson's first friend, and sister also of the lady 
of whom Johnson used to speak with the warmest admn-a- 
tion, by the name of Molly Aston, who was aftenvards 
married to Captain Brodie of the navy. 

On Sunday, March 24. we breakfasted with Mrs. Cobb, 
a widow lady, who lived in an agreeable sequestered 
place close by the town, called the Friary, it having been 
formerly a religious house. She and her niece. Miss Adey, 
wore great admirers of Dr. Johnson ; and he behaved to 
them with a kindness and easy pleasantry, such as we 
see between old and intimate acquaintance, He accom- 
panied Mrs. Cobb to St. Mary’s church, and I went to 
the cathedral, where I was very much delighted with 
the musick, finding it to be peculiarly solemn, and accor- 
dant with the words of the service. 

We dined at Mr. Peter Garrick's, who was in a very 
lively humour, and verified Johnson’s saying, that if he 
had cultivated gaiety as much as his brother David, he 
might have equally excelled in it. 

I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, 
and then found Dr. Johnson at the Reverend Mr. Seward's, 
Canon Residentiary, who inhabited the Bishop’s palace, 
in which Mr. Walmsley lived and which had been the 
scene of many happy hours in Johnson’s early life. His 
lady was the daughter of Mr. Hunter, Johnson’s first 
schoolmaster. And now, for the first time, I had the 
pleasure of seeing his celebrated daughter. Miss Anna 
Seward, to whom I have since been indebted for many 
civilities, as well as some obliging communications con- 
cerning Johnson. 

On Monday, March 25, we breakfasted at Mrs. Lucy 
Porter’s. Johnson had sent an express to Dr. Taylor’s, 
acquainting him of our being at Lichfield, and 'Taylor 
had returned an answer that his post-chaise should come 
for us this day. While we sat at breakfast. Dr. Johnson 
received a letter by the post, which seemed to agitate 
him very much. Wlien asked, “ Wliat is it. Sir ? ” be 
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answered, '' Mr. Thrale has lost his only son ! ” I .said, 
it was lucky he was not present wlieii this misfortune 
happened. Johnson. “ It is lucky for me. People in 
distress never think that you feel enough.” Boswell. 
" I own, Sir, I have not so much feeling for the distress 
of others, as some people have, or pretend to have ; 
but I know this, that I would do all in my power to 
relieve them.” Johnson. ” Sir, it is affectation to 
pretend to feel the distress of others, as much as they do 
themselves. It is equally so, as if one should pretend to 
feel as much pain while a friend’s leg is cutting off, as he 
does. No, Sir ; you have expressed the rational and just 
nature of sympathy. I would have gone to the extremity 
of the earth to have preserved this boy." 

He was soon quite calm. The letter was from Mr. 
Thrale’s clerk, and concluded, " I need not say how much 
they wish to see you in London.” Fie said, ” We shall 
hasten back from Taylor’s.” 

Mrs. Lucy Porter and some other ladies of the place 
talked a great deal of him when he was out of the room, 
not only with veneration but affection. It pleased me 
to find that he was so much beloved in his native city. 

Mrs. Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night and 
Jier sister, Mrs. Gastrel, a widow lady, bad each a house 
and garden, and pleasure ground, prettily situated upon 
Stowhill, a gentle eminence, adjoining to Lichfield. 
Johnson walked away to dinner there, leaving me by 
myself without any apology. I felt it very unpleasant 
to be thus left in solitude in a country town, where I 
was an entire stranger, and began to think myself unkindly 
deserted ; but I was soon relieved, and convinced that 
my friend, instead of being deficient in delicacy, had 
conducted the matter with perfect propriety, for I 
received the following note in his handwriting : " Mrs, 
Gastrel, at the lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr. 
Boswell's company to dinner at two.” I accepted of the 
invitation. 

After dinner Dr. Johnson wrote a letter to Mrs. Thrale, 
on the death of her son. I said it would be very distressing 
to Thrale, but she would soon forget it, as she had so 
many things to think of. Johnson. ” No, Sir, Thrale 
will forget it first. She has many things that she may 
think of. He has many things that he niiist think of.” 
This was a very just remark upon the different effects of 
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those light pursuits which occupy a vacant and easy 
mind, and those serious engagements which arrest atten- 
tion, and keep us irom brooding over grief. 

In the evening we went to the Town-hall, which was 
converted into a temporary theatre, and saw " Theo- 
Uosins," with " The Stratford Jubilee.” I was happy to 
see Dr. Jolin.son sitting in a conspicuous part of the 
pit, and receiving aftcctionate homage Irom all his 
acquaintance. We were quite gay and merry. I after- 
wards mentioned to him that I condemned myself for 
being so, when poor Mr. and Mrs. Thrale were in such 
distress. Johnson. “ You are wrong, Sir ; twenty 
years hence Mr. and Mrs. Thrale will not suffer much 
pain from the death of tlicir son. Now, Sir, you are to 
con.sider, that distance of place, as well as distance of 
time, operates upon the human feelings. I would not 
have you be gay in the presence of the distressed, because 
it would shock them ; but yon may be gay at a distance. 
Pam for the loss of a friend, or of a relation whom we 
love, is occasioned by the want which we feel. In time the 
vacuity is filled with something else ; or sometimes the 
vacuity closes up of itself.” 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Pearson, another clergyman here, 
supped with us at our inn, and alter they left us, we sat 
up late as we used to do in London. 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend’s 
conversation during this ]aunt. 

‘‘ Marriage, Sir, is much more necessary to a man than 
to a woman ; for he is much less able to supply himself 
with domestick comforts. You will recollect my saying 
to some ladies the oilier day, that I had often wondered 
why young women should marry, as they have so much 
more freedom, and so much more attention paid to them 
while unmarried, than when married I indeed did not 
mention the strong reason for their marrying — the 
mechanical reason.” Boswell. "Why that is a strong 
one. But does not imagination make it much more 
important than it is in reality ? la it not, to a certain 
degree, a delusion in us as well as in women ? ” 
Johnson. "Why, yes. Sir; but is a delusion that is 
always beginning again ” Boswell. " I don’t know 
but there is upon the whole more misery than happiness 
produced by that passion.” Johnson. " I don’t think 
so, Sh , 
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" A man should be careful never to tell tales of himself 
to Ins own disadvantage. People may be amused and 
laugh at the time, but they will be remembered and 
brought out against him upon some subsequent occasion," 

I observed that it was strange how well Scotchmen 
were larown to one another in their own country, though 
born m very distant counties; for we do not find that 
the gentlemen of neighbouring counties in England arc. 
mutually known to each other. Johnson, with his usual 
acuteness, at once saw and explained the reason of this ; 
“ Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, where the gentlemen 
from all your counties meet, and which is not so large 
but they are all known. Tliere is no such common place 
of collection in England, except London, where from its 
great size and diftusion, many ot those who reside in 
contiguous counties of England, may long remain un- 
known to each other.” 

On Tuesday, March 2O, there came for us an equipage 
properly suited to a wealthy wcll-beneficed clergyman ; 
Dr. Taylor's large, roomy post-chaise, drawn by four 
stout plump horses, and driven by two steady jolly pos- 
tillions, which conveyed us to Ashbourne ; where I found 
my friend’s schoolfellow living upon an establishment 
perfectly corresponding with his substantia! creditable 
equipage ; his house, garden, pleasure grounds, table, 
in short every thing good, and no scantiness appearing. 
Dr, Taylor had a good estate of his own, and good prefer- 
ment in the church, being a prebendary of Westminster, 
and rector of Eoswortli. He was a diligent justice of the 
peace, and presided over the town of Ashbourne, to the 
inhabitants of which I was told he was very liberal ; and 
as a proof of this it was mentioned to me, he had the 
preceding winter distributed two hundred pounds among 
such of them as stood in need of his assistance. He had 
consequently a considerable political interest in the county 
of Derby, which be employed to support the Devonshire 
family ; for though the schoolfellow and Jriend of J ohnson, 
he was a Whig. I could not perceive in his character 
much congeniality of any sort with that of Johnson, who, 
however, said to me, “ Sir, he has a very strong under- 
standing.” His size, and figure, and countenance, and 
manner, were that of a hearty English 'Squire, with the 
parson super-induced : and I took particular notice of 
his upper-servant, Mr. Peters, a decent grave man, in 
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purple clothes, and a large white wig, like the butler or 
major domo of a bishop. 

Dr, Johnson and Dr. Taylor met with great cordiality ; 
and John.son soon gave him the same sad account of their 
school-fellow, Congreve, that he had given to Mr. Hector ; 
adding a remark of such moment to the rational conduct 
of a man in the decline of life, that deserves to be imprinted 
upon every mind : " There is nothing against which an 
old man should be so much upon his guard as putting 
himself to nui'se. ' 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known 
to him and Dr Johnson, and said, “ I fight many battles 
for him, as many people in the country dislike him." 
Johnson " But you should consider, Sir, that by every 
one of your victories he is a loser , for, every man of 
whom you get the better, will bo very angry, and resolve 
not to employ him . whereas if people get the better of 
you in argument about him, they’ll think, " We'll send 
for Dr ****** nevertheless." Tliis was an observation 
deep and sure in human nature 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, we stopped to 
change horses at Derby, and availed ourselves of a moment 
to enjoy the conversation of my countryman. Dr. Butler, 
then physician there. 

Johnson had with him upon this jaunt, " It Palmenno 
d Inghilterra," a romance praised by Cervantes ; but did 
not like it much. He said, he read it for the language, 
by way of preparation for his Italian expedition. — We 
lay this night at Loughborough. 

On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our journey. 1 
mentioned that old Mr. Sheridan complained of the 
Ingratitude of Mr. Wedderburne and General Fraser, 
who had been much obliged to him when they were young 
Scotchmen entering upon life in England. Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, 3 man is very apt to complain of the ingmli- 
tude of those who have risen far above him. A man when 
he gets into a higher sphere, into other habits of life, 
cannot keep up all his former connections. Then, Sir, 
those who knew him formerly upon a level with them- 
selves, may think that they ought still to be treated as 
on a level, which cannot be ; and an acquaintance in a 
former situation may bring out things which it would 
be very disagreeable to have mentioned before higher 
company, though, perhaps, every body knows of them.” 
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He said, “ It is commonly a weak man, who marries 
for love." We then talked of marrying women of fortune ; 
and I mentioned a common remark, that a man may be, 
upon the whole, richer by marrying a woman with a very 
small portion, because a woman of fortune will be pro- 
portionally expensive ; whereas a woman who brings 
none will be very moderate in expenses. Johnson. 
“ Depend upon it. Sir, this is not true. A woman of 
fortune being used to the handling of money, spends 
it judiciously : but a woman who gets the command 
of money for the first time upon her marriage, has 
such a gust in spending it, that she throws it away with 
great profusion." 

At Leicester we read in the news-paper that Dr. James 
was dead. I thought tliat the death of an old school- 
fellow, and one with whom he had lived a good deal in 
London, would have aflected my fellow-traveller much : 
but he only said, " Ah 1 poor Jamy.” Afterwards, how- 
ever, when we were in the chaise, he said, with more 
tenderness, " Since I set out on this jaunt, I have lost 
an old friend and a young one ; — Dr. James, and poor 
Harry,” (moaning Mr. Thrale’s son.) 

Having lain at St. Alban’s, on Thursday, March 28, 
we breakfasted the next morning at Barnet. 1 expressed 
to him a weakness of mind which I could not help ; an 
uneasy apprehension that my wife and children, who 
were at a great distance from me, might, perhaps, be ill. 
" Sir, (said he,) consider how foolish you would think it 
in ihem to be apprehensive that you, are ill." 

Talliing of melancholy, he said. “ Some men, and very 
thiiildng men too, have not those vexing thoughts. Sir 
Joshua Re5molds is the same all the year round. Beau- 
clerk, except when ill and in pain, is the same. But I 
believe most men have them in the degree in which they 
are capable of having them. If I were in the country, 
and -were distressed by that malady, I would force myself 
to take a book ; and every time I did it I should find it 
the easier. Melancholy, indeed, should be diverted by 
every means but drinking.” 

We stopped at Messieurs Dillys, booksellers in the 
Poultry ; from whence he hurried away, in a hackney 
coach, to Mr. Thrale’s in the Borough. I called at his 
house in the evening, having promised to acquaint Mrs. 
Williams of his safe return ; when, to my surprise, I found 
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him silting with her at tea, and, as 1 thought, not in a 
very good humour ; lor, it seems, when he had got to 
Mr Thrale’s, be loimd the coach was at the door waiting 
to carry Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and Signor Baretti, their 
Italian master, to Bath. This was not showing the 
attention which might have been expected to tlie '' Guide, 
Philosopher, and Friend ; ” the Imlac who had hastened 
from the country to console a distressed mother, who he 
understood was very anxious for his return. Theji had, I 
found, without ceremony, proceeded on their intended 
journey. I was glad to understand from liim that it ivas 
still resolved that his tour to Italy with Mr. and Mrs. 
Tlirale should take place, of which he had entertained 
some doubt, on account of the loss which they iiad 
suffered ; and his doubts afterwards appeared to be well- 
founded. He observed, indeed very justly, that " their 
loss was an additional reason for their going abroad ; 
and if it head not been fixed that he should have been one 
of the party, he would force them out ; but he would 
not advise tliem unless his advice was asked, lest they 
might suspect that he recommended what ho wished on 
Ins own account." 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the morning 1 found him 
very busy putting his boolcs in order, and as they were 
generally very old ones, clouds of dust were flying around 
him. He had on a pair of large gloves such as hedgers use. 

We agreed to dine to-day at the Mitre tavern. 1 brought 
with me Mr. Murray, Solicitor-General of Scotland, now 
one oi the Judges of the Court of Session, with the title 
of Lord Henderland. I mentioned Mr. Solicitor’s relation. 
Lord Charles Hay, with whom I Icnew Dr. Johnson had 
been acquainted. Johnson. " I wrote something for 
Lord Charles ; and I tlionght he had nothing to fear 
trom a court-martial. I suffered a great loss when he 
died ; he was a mighty pleasing man in conversation, 
and a reading man. The character of a soldier is high. 
They who stand forth the foremost in danger, for the 
community, have the respect of mankind. An officer is 
much more respected than any other man who has as 
little money. In a commercial country, money will 
always purchase respect. But you find, an officer, who 
has, properly speaking, no money, is every where well 
received and treated with attention. The character of 
a soldier always stands him in stead.” Boswell, " Yet, 
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Sir, I think that common soldiers are worse thonght of 
than other men in the same rank in life ; such as labourers.” 
Johnson. '' Why. Sir. a common soldier is usually a very 
gross man. and any quality which procures respect may 
be oveivvhelmed by grossness. A man of learning may be 
so vicious or so ridiculous that you cannot respect him. 
A common soldier too. generally eats more than lie can 
pay for. But when a common .soldier is civil in his quarters' 
his red coat procures him a degree of rc.spect,” The 
peculiar respect paid to the military character in France 
was mentioned. Boswell. “ I should think that where 
military men were so numerous, they would be less valued 
as not being rare,” Johnson. " Nay, Sir, wherever a 
particular character or profession is high in Ihc estimation 
of a people, tho.se who are of it will be valued above other 
men. We value an Englishman high in this country, and 
yet Englishmen are not rare in it.” 

Mr. Murray praised the ancient pliilosophers lor the 
candour and good humour with which those of different 
sects disputed with each other. Johnson. ” Sir, they 
disputed with good humour, because they were not in 
earnest as to religion. Had the ancients been serious in 
their belief, we should not have had tlicir Gods exhibited 
in the manner we find them represented in the Poets. 
The people would not have suffered it. They disputed 
with good humour upon their fanciful theories, because 
they were not interested m the truth of them : when a 
man has nothing to lose, he may be in good humour 
with his opponent. Being angry with one who controverts 
an opinion which you value, is a necessary consequence 
of the uneasiness which you feel. Every man who attacks 
my belief, diminishes in some degree my confidence in 
it, and therefore makes me uneasy ; and I am angry 
with him who makes me uneasy. Murray. " It seems 
to me that we are not angry at a man lor controverting 
an opinion ivhich we believe and value ; ive rather pity 
him.” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, to be sure when imu wish 
a man to have that belief which you think is of infinite 
advantage, you wish well to him ; but your primary 
consideration is your own quiet. If a ijiadman weie to 
come hito this room wdth a stick in his hand, no doubt 
we should pity the state of his mind ; but our primary 
conclusion would be to take care of ourselves. We should 
knock him down first, and pity him afterwards. No, 
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Sir, every man will dispute with great good liumour 
upon a subject in which he is not interested. 

I introduced the topick, which is often ignorantly urged, 
that the Universities of England arc too rich ; so that 
learning does not flourish in them as it would do, if those 
who teach had smaller salaries, and depended on their 
assiduity for a great part of their income. Johnson. 
'' Sir, the very reverse of this is the truth ; the English 
Universities are not rich enough. Our fellowships arc 
only sufficient to support a man during his studies to fit 
him for the world, and accordingly in general they are 
held no longer than till an opportunity offers of getting 
away. Now and then, perhaps, there is a fellow who grows 
old in his college ; but this is against his will, unless be be 
a man very indoleiiL indeed. A hundred a year is reckoned 
a good fellowship, and that is no more than is necessary 
to keep a man decently as a scholar. We do not allow our 
fellows to marry, because we consider academical institu- 
tions as preparatoiT to a settlement in the world. It is 
only by being employed as a tutor, that a fellov/ can obtain 
any thing more than a livelihood. To be sure a man, 
who has enough witiiout teaching, will probably not 
teach ; for we would all be idle if we could. In the same 
manner, a man who is to get nothing by teaching, will not 
exert himself. Every body will agree that it should be 
the interest of those who teach to have scholars ; and this 
is the case in our Universities. That they are too rich is 
certainly not true ; for they have nothing good enough 
to keep a man of eminent learning with them for his life. 
In the foreign Universities a professorship is a liigh thing. 
It is as much almost as a man can make by his learning ; 
and therefore we find the most learned men abroad are 
in the Universities. It is not so with us. Our Universities 
are impoverished of learning, by the penury of their 
provisions. 1 wish there were many places of a thousand 
a year at Oxford, to keep first-rate men of learning from 
quitting the University.” Undoubtedly if this were the 
Sase, Literature would have a still greater dignity and 
iplendour at Oxford, and there would be grander living 
Sources of instruction. 

I mentioned Mr. Maclaurin's uneasiness on account of a 
degree of ridicule carelessly thrown on his deceased father, 
in Goldsmith’s " History of Animated Nature.” This 
Jed us to agitate the question, whether legal redress could 
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be obtained, even when a man's deceased relation was 
calumniated in a publication. Mr, Murray maintained 
there should be reparation, unless the autliour could 
justily himself by proving the fact. Johnson. " Sir, it is 
of so much more consequence that truth should be told, 
than that individuals should not be made uneasy, that 
h is much better that the law does not restrain writing 
freely concerning the characters of the dead. Damages 
will be given to a man who is calumniated in his life-time, 
because he may be hurt in his worldly interest, or at least 
hurt in his mind ; but the law does not regard that uneasi- 
ness which a man feels on having his ancestor calumniated. 
That is too nice. Let him deny what is said, and let the 
matter have a fair chance by discussion. But if a man 
could say nothing against a character but what he can 
prove, history could not be written ; for a great deal is 
Icnown of men of which proof cannot be brought. 

On Friday, April 5, being Good Friday, after having 
attended the morning service at St. Clement's church, 

I walked home with Johnson. We talked of the Roman 
Catholick religion. Johnson. ” In the barbarous ages. 
Sir, priests and people were equally deceived ; but after- 
wards there were gross corruptions introduced by the 
clergy, such as indulgences to priests to have concubines, 
and the worship of images, not, indeed, inculcated, but 
knowingly permitted.” Boswell ” So then. Sir, you 
would allow of no in-egular intercourse whatever between 
the sexes ? ” Johnson. " To be sure I would not. Sir. 

1 would punish it much more than it is done, and so 
restrain it. In all countries there has been fornication, as 
in all countries there has been theft : but there may be 
more or less of the one, as well as of the other, in proportion 
to the force of law. All men will natural!)' commit forni- 
cation, as all men will naturally steal And, Sir, it is very 
absurd to argue, as has been often done, that prostitutes 
are necessary to preve"! the violent effects of appetite 
from violating the decent order of life ; nay, should be 
permitted in order to preserve the chastity of our wives and 
daughters. Depend upon it. Sir, severe laws, steadily 
enforced, would be sufficient against those evils, and would 
promote marriage.” 

I stated to him this case : — " Suppose a man has a 
daughter, who he knows has been seduced, but her mis- 
fortune is concealed from the world ^ should he keep 
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her in Ins liousc ? Would ne not, by doing so, be accessary 
to imposition ? And, perhaps, a worthy, unsuspecting 
man might come and marry this woman, unless tlic fatlier 
iiilorm him of the truth." Johnson. Sii, he is accessary 
to no imposition. His daughter is in his hoii.se ; and il a 
man courts her, he takes his chance. A man who has 
debauched his friend’s daughter is not obliged to say to 
every body — Take care of me ; don't let me into your 
house without sruspicion. I once debauched a friend’s 
daughter. I may debauch yours.” 

Mr. Thrale called upon him, and appeared to bear the 
loss of Ills son with a manly composure. ■ There was no 
affection about him ; and he talked, as usual, upon in- 
different subjects. He seemed to me to hesitate as to 
the intended Italian tour, on which, 1 flattered myself, 
he and Mrs. Tlirale and Dr. Jolinson were soon to set out ; 
and, therefore, I pressed it as much as I could. 

He gave us one of the many slcetches of character 
which were treasured in his mind, and which he was wont 
to produce quite unexpectedly in a very entertaining 
manner. “ I lately, (said he,) received a letter from the 
East-Indies, from a gentleman whom I formerly knew 
very well ; he had returned from that country with a 
handsome fortune, as it was reckoned, before means 
were found to acquire those immense sums which have 
been brought from thence of late ; he was a scholar, and 
an agreeable man, and lived very prettily in London, till 
his wife died. After her death, he took to dissipation and 
gaming, and lost all he had. One evening he lost a 
thousand pounds to a gentleman whose name I am sorry 
I have forgotten. Next morning he sent the gentleman 
five hundred pounds, with an apology that it was all he 
had in the world. The gentleman sent the money back 
to him, declaring he would not accept of it ; and adding, 

that if Mr, had occasion for five hundred pounds more, 

he would lend it to him. He resolved to go out again to 
the East-Indies, and make his fortune anew. He got a 
considerable appointment, and I had some intention of 
accompanying him. Had I thought then as I do now, I 
should have gone : but at that time, I had objections to 
quitting England.” 

A curious incident happened to-day, while Mr. Thrale 
and I sat with him. Francis announced that a large 
package was brought to him from the post-office, said 
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to have come Irom Lisbon, and it was charged ^even 
pounds, Icn shillings. He would not receive it, supposing 
It to lie some trick, nor did he even look at it. But upon 
enquiry aftei-wards he found that it was a real packet for 
liiin, from that very friend in the East-Indies oi whom he 
had been speaking ; and the ship which ca.rricd it having 
come to Portugal, this packet, with others, had been 
put into the post-office at Lisbon, 

I mentioned a new gaming-club, of which Mr. Beauclcrk 
had given me an account, where the members played to 
a desperate extent. Johnson. “ Depend upon it, Sir, 
this is mere talk. Who is ruined by gaining ? You vvill 
not find six instances in an age. There is a strange rout 
made about deep play : whereas you liavc many more 
people ruined by adv'cnturoiis trade, and yet we do not 
hear such an outcry against it.” Thr.\i,e ” There may 
be few people absolutely ruined by deep play ; but very 
many are much hurt in tlioir circum.slanccs by it.” 
Johnson. ” Yes, Sir, and so arc very many by other 
kinds of expence.” I had lieard him tall: once before in 
the same manner ; and at Oxford ho .said, ” he wished he 
had learned to play at cards.” The truth, however, is, 
that he loved to display his ingenuity in argument ; 
and therefore ivould sometimes in conversation maintain 
opinions which he was sensible were wrong, but in sup- 
porting which, ills reasoning and wit would be most 
conspicuous, lie would begin thus : " Why, Sir, as to 
tile good or erdl of card-playing — ” ” Now, (.said Garrick,) 
he is thinking which side he shall take.” 

We sat together till it was too late for the afternoon 
service. Thrale said, he had come with intention to go to 
church with us. \^'’e went at seven to evening praj-ers at 
St. Clement’s church, after having drank coffee ; an 
indulgence, which I iinder.stood Johnson yielded to on 
this occasion, in compliment to Thrale. 

On Sunday, April 7, Easter-day, after having been at 
St. Paul's cathedral, I came to Dr, Johnson, according to 
my usual cu.stom. 

I repeated to him an argument of a lady of my acquain- 
tance, who maintained, that her husband's having been 
guilty of numberless inEdelities, released her from conjugal 
obligations, because they were reciprocal, Johnson 
” This is miserable stuff. Sir. To the contract of marriage, 
besides the man and wife, there is a third party — Society ; 
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and if it be considered as a vow- — God ; and, therefore, 
it cannot be dissolved by their consent alone. Laws are 
not made for particular cases, but for men in general. 
A woman may be unhappy with lier husband ; but she 
cannot be freed from him without the approbation of the 
civil and ecclesiastical power. A man may be unhappy, 
because he is not so rich as another ; but he is not to seize 
upon another’s property with his own hand.” Boswell. 
" But, Sir, this lady does not want that the contract 
should be dissolved ; she only argues that she may indulge 
herself in gallantries with equal freedom as her husband 
does, provided she takes care not to introduce a spurious 
issue into his family." Johnson. " This lady of yours, 
Sir, I think, is very fit for a brothel." 

IVIr, Macbean, authour of the “ Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography," came in. Ho mentioned that he had been 
forty years absent from Scotland. " Ah, Boswell 1 (said 
Johnson, smiling,) what would you give to be forty 
years from Scotland ? ” This gentleman, Mrs. Williams, 
and Mr, Levett dined with us. 

Mrs. Williams was very peevish ; and I wondered at 
Johnson's patience with her now, as I had often done on 
similar occasions. The truth is, that his humane considera- 
tion of the forlorn and indigent state in which this lady 
was left by her father, induced him to treat her with the 
utmost tenderness, and even to be desirous of producing 
her amusement, so as sometimes to incommode many of 
his friends, by carrying her with him to their houses, 
where, from her manner of eating, in consequence of her 
blindness, she could not but offend the delicacy of persons 
of nice sensations. 

After coffee, we went to afternoon service in St. 
Clement's church. Observing some beggars in the street 
as we walked along, I said to him, I supposed there was 
no civilised country in the world, where the misery of 
want in the lowest classes of the people was prevented. 
Johnson. " I believe. Sir, there is not; but it is better 
that some should be unhappy, tlian that none should be 
happy, which would be the case in a general state of 
equality." 

On Wednesday, April lo, 1 dined with him at Mr. 
Thrale’s, where were Mr. Murphy and some other com- 
pany. I was sorry to find it was now resolved that the 
proposed journey to Italy should not take place this 
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year. He said, " 1 am disappointed, to be sure ; but it 
is not a great disappointment. I shall probably contrive 
to get to Italy some other way. But I won't mention it to 
Mr. and Mrs Thrale, as it miglit vex them ” I suggested, 
that going to Italy might have done Mr. and Mrs, Thrale 
good. Johnson. " I rather believe not, Sir While grief 
is fresh, every attempt to divert only irritates. You must 
wait till grief be digested, and then amusement will 
dissipate the remains of it.” 

I said, I disliked the custom which some people had of 
bringing their children into company, because it in a 
manner forced us to pay foolish compliments to please 
their parents. Johnson. ” You are right. Sir. We may 
be excused for not caring much about other people’s 
children, for there are many who care very little about 
their own children. It may be observed, that men, who 
from being engaged in business, or from their course of 
life in whatever way, seldom see their children, do not 
care much about them. I myself should not have had 
much fondness for a child of my own.” Mxs. Thraue. 
" Nay, Sir, how can you talk so ? ” Johnson. ” At least, 

I never wished to have a child.” 

Mr, Murphy mentioned Dr, Johnson's having a design 
to publish an edition of Cowley. Johnson said, he did 
not know but he should. 

He told us, that the book entitled “ The lives of the 
Poets, by Mr. Cibber,” was entirely compiled by Mr, 
Sliiels, a Scotchman, one of his amanuenses. " The 
booksellers, (said he,) gave Theophilus Cibber, who was 
then in prison, ten guineas to allow Mr Cibber to be put 
upon the title-page as the authour ; by this, a double 
imposition was intended : in tlic first place, that it was 
the work of a Cibber at all ; and, in the second place, that 
it was the work of old Cibber.” 

He talked of Lord Lyttelton’s extreme anxiety as an 
authour ; observing, that " he was thirty years in pre- 
paring his History, and that he employed a man to point 
it for him ; as if (laughing) another man could point his 
sense better than himself.” Mr. Murphy said, he under- 
stood his history was kept back several years for fear of 
Smollett. Johnson. “ This seems strange to Murphy 
and me, who never felt that anxiety, but sent what we 
wrote to the press, and let it take its chance.” Mrs. 
Thrale. ” The time has been, Sir, when you felt it.” 
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Johnson. " Why really, Madam, I do not recollect a 
time when that was the case.” 

On Thursday, April ii, 1 dined with him al General 
Paoli's, in whose house I now resided, and where I had 
ever aftenvards the honour of being entertained with 
the kindest attention as his constant guest, while I was in 
London, till I had a house of my own there. 1 mentioned 
my having that morning introduced to Mr. Garrick, 
Count Neni, a Flemish Nobleman of great rank and for- 
tune, to whom Garrick talked of Abel Dnigger as a snuiU 
pari , and related, with pleasant vanity, that a Frenchman, 
who had seen him in one of his low characters, exclaimed, 
” Comment! je ne le crois pas. Ce n'esi pas Monsieur 
Garrick, ce Grand Homme I " Garrick added, with an 
appearance of grave recollection, " If I were to begin 
life again, I thinlc I should not play those low characters " 
Upon which I observed, “ Sir, you would be in the wrong ; 
for your great excellence is your variety of playing, your 
representing so well, characters so very different." 
Johnson, ” Garrick. Sir, was not in earnest in what he 
said ; for, to be sure, his peculiar excellence is bis variety ; 
and, perhaps, there is not any one character which has 
not been as well acted by somebody else, as he could do 
it,” Boswell. ” Why then. Sir. did he talk so ? ” 
Johnson ” Why, Sir, to make you answer as yon did." 
Boswell. ” I don’t know. Sir ; he seemed to dip deep 
into his mind for the reflection.’ Johnson ” He had 
not far to dip, Sir , he had said the same thing, probably, 
twenty times before.” 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early period to high 
office, he said, ” His parts. Sir, are pretty well for a 
Lord ; but would not be distinguished m a man who had 
nothing else but his parts.” 

A lourney to Italy was still in his thoughts. He said, 
” A man who has not been in Italy, is always conscious 
of an inferiority, from his not having seen what it is 
expected a man should see. The grand obiect of travelling 
is to see the shores of the Mediterranean. On those shores 
were the four great Empires of the world ■ the Assyrian, 
the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman. — All our religion, 
almost all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that 
sets us above savages, has come to us from the shores of 
the Mediterranean." 

We talked of translation. Johnson. ” You may trans- 
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late books ol science exactly. You may also translate 
history, in so lar as it is not embellished with oratory, 
which is poetical Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated ; 
and, therefore it is the poets that preserve languages : 
lor we would not be at the trouble to learn a language, 
if we could have all that is written in it just as well in a 
translation. But as the beauties of poetry cannot be 
preserved in any language except that in which it was 
originally written, we learn the language " 

A gentleman maintained that the art ot printing had 
hurt real learning, by disseminating idle writings. — John- 
son. " Sir, if it had not been for the art of printing, 
we should now have no learning at all ; for books would 
have perished faster than they could have been transcribed. ” 

The same gentleman maintained, that a general difiusion 
ot knowledge among a people was a disadvantage ; for 
it made the vulgar rise above their humble sphere. 
Johnson “ Sir, while knowledge is a distinction, those 
who are possessed of it will naturally rise above those 
who are not, Merely to read and write was a distinction 
at first ; but wo see when reading and writing have become 
general, the common people keep their stations. And so 
were higher attainments to become general, the efiect 
would be the same.” 

I introduced Aristotle's doctrine in his '' Art of Poetry, 
of '' the xctOapai? xtov iraOY)|xdTo)v, the purging of the 
passions,” as the purpose ol tragedy ” But how are the 
passions to be purged by terrour and pity ? ” (said I, 
with an assumed ah ot ignorance, to incite him to talk, 
lor which it was often necessary to employ some address.) 
Johnson. ” Why, Sir, you are to consider what is the 
meaning ol purging in the original sense It is to expel 
impurities from the human body The mind is subject to 
the same impeilection The passions are the great movers 
of human actions ; but they are mixed with such impuri- 
ties, that it is necessary they should be purged or refined 
by means of terrour and pity For instance, ambition is a 
noble passion ; but by seeing upon the stage, that a man 
who IS so excessively ambitious as to raise himself by 
injustice, is punished, we are terrified at the fatal con- 
sequences of such a passion In the same manner a cer- 
tain degree of resentment is necessary ; but if we see that 
a man carries it too lar, we pity the object of it, and are 
taught to moderate that passion.” 
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I observed the great delect of the tragedy of " Othello ” 
■was, that it had not a normal ; for that no man could 
resist the circumstances of suspicion which were artfully 
suggested to Othello’s mind. Johnson “ In the first 
place. Sir, we learn from ' Othello ’ this very useiul 
moral, not to make an unequal match ; in the second 
place, we learn not to yield too readily to suspicion. The 
handkerchicl is merely a trick, though a very pretty 
trick : but there are no other circumstances of reasonable 
suspicion, except what is related by lago of Cassio’s 
warm expressions concerning Desdemona in his sleep ; 
and that depended entirely upon the assertion of one 
man. No, Sir, I think ‘ Othello ' has more moral than 
almost any play,' 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our acquaintance, 
Johnson said, " Sir, he is narrow, not so much from 
avarice, as from impotence to spend his money. He cannot 
find in his heart to pour out a bottle of wine : but he 
would not much care if it should sour." 

Johnson and I supped this evening at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, in company with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Mr, Langton, Mr. Nairne, now one of the Scotch Judges, 
with the title of Lord Duiisinan, and my very worthy 
friend. Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo 

We discussed the question, whether drinking improved 
conversation and benevolence. Sir Joshua maintained 
it did. Johnson, “ No, Sir : before dinner men meet 
ivith great inequality of understanding ; and those who 
are conscious of their inferiority, have the modesty not 
to talk. When they have drunk wine, every man feels 
himself happy, and loses that modesty, and grows im- 
pudent and vociferous : but he is not improved : he is 
only not sensible of his defects.” Sir Joshua said the 
Doctor was talking of the effects of excess in wine ; but 
that a moderate glass enlivened the mind, by gi'ving a 
proper circulation to the blood. " 1 am, (said he,) in very 
good spirits, when I get up in the morning. By dinner- 
time I am exhausted ; wine puts me in the same state 
as when I got up : and I am sure that moderate drinking 
makes people talk better.” Johnson. " No, Sir ; wine 
gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity ; but tumultuous, noisy, 
clamorous merriment. Wit is wit, by whatever means 
it is produced ; and, if good, will appear so at all times. 
1 admit that the spirits are raised by drinking, as by the 
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common participation of any pleasure : cock-fighting, 
or bear-baiting, will raise the spirits of a company, as 
drinking does, though surely they will not improve 
conversation. I indeed allow that there liave been a 
very few men of talents who were improved by drinking ; 
but 1 maintain that I am right as to the effects of drinking 
in general ; and let it be considered, that there is no 
position, however false in its universality, which is not 
true of some particular man.” 

I observed, that wine did some people harm, by in- 
flaming, confusing, and irritating their minds ; but theft 
the experience of mankind had declared in favour of 
moderate drinking. Johnson. “ Sir, I do not say it is 
wrong to produce self-complacencj'' by drinking ; I only 
deny that it improves the mind. When I drank wine, I 
scorned to drink it when in company. I have drunk 
many a bottle by myself ; in the first place, because I 
had need of it to raise my spirits ; in the second place, 
because I would have nobody to witness its effects upon 
me.” 

He said, that for general improvement, a man should 
read whatever his immediate inclination prompts him to ; 
though to be sure, if a man has'a science to learn, he must 
regularly and resolutely advance. He added, '' what we 
read with inclination makes a much stronger impression. 
If we read without inclination, half the mind is employed 
in fixing the attention ; so there is but one half to be 
employed on what we read.” He told us, he read Fielding’s 
" Amelia ” through without stopping. He said, " if a 
man begins to read in the middle of a book, and feels an 
inclination to go on, let him not quit it, to go to the 
beginning. He may perhaps not feel again the inclination." 

Soon after this day, he went to Bath with Mr. and Mrs, 
Thrale. 1 had never seen that beautiful city, and wished 
to take the opportunity of visiting it, while Johnson was 
there. Having written to him, I received the following 
answer. 


“ To James Boswell, Esg. 

" Dear Sir, 

“ Why do you talk of neglect ? When did I neglect 
you ? If you will come to Bath, we shall all be glad to 
see yon. Come, therefore, as soon as you can. 

" But I have a little business for you at London. Bid 
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Francis look in the paper drawer of the chest ol drawers 
in my bed'Chamber, for two cases : one for the Attorney- 
General, and one for the Solicitor-General. Tliev lie, I 
tliiiik, at the top of my papers ; otlionvise they are 
somewhere else, and will give me more trouble. 

■' Please to write to me imniediatelji, if they can be 
found, Make my compliments to all otir friends round 
the world, and to Mrs. Williams at home. 

" I am. Sir, your, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

" Search for the papers as soon as yon can, that, if it 
is necessary, I may write to you again before you come 
down.” 

On the 26 th of April, I went to Bath ; and on my 
arrival at the Pelican inn. found lying for me an obliging 
invitation from Mr. and Mrs. Tlirale, by whom I was 
agreeably entertained almost constantly during my 
stay. They were gone to the rooms : but there was a 
kind note from Dr, Johnson, that he .should sit at home 
all the evening. I went to him directly, and belore Mr, 
and Mrs. Tlirale returned, we bad by ourselves some 
hours of tea-drinking and'talk. 

I shall group together such of his sayings as I preserved 
during the few days that I was at Bath. 

Of a person who differed from lum in politicks, he .said, 
“ In private life he is a very honest gentleman ; but I 
will not allow him to be so in publick life. People may be 
honest, though they are doing wrong ; that is, between 
their Maker and them. But leie, who are siiflering by their 
pernicious conduct, are to destroy them. We are sure 

that acts irom interest. We know what his genuine 

principles were. They who allow their passions to con- 
found the distinctions between right and wrong, are 
criminal. They may be convinced ; but they have not 
come honestly by their conviction.” 

It having been mentioned, I know not with what truth, 
that a certain female political writer, whose doctrines he 
disliked, had of late become very fond of dress, sat hours 
together at her toilet, and even put on rouge : — Johnson. 
" She is better employed at her toilet, than using her 
pen. It is better she should be reddening her own cheeks, 
than blackening other people’s characters.” 

A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned, as 
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one who did good to many, but by no means " by stealth,” 
and instead ol " blnshing to find it fame,” acted evidently 
from vanity. Johnson. " I have seen no beings who do 
as much good from benevolence, as she does from whatever 
motive No, Sir ; to act from pure benevolence is not 
possible for finite beings. Human benevolence is mingled 
with vanity, interest, or some other motive.” 

A gentleman expressed a wish to go and live three 
years at Otaheite, or New Zealand, in order to obtain a 
full acquaintance with people, so totally different from 
all that we have ever known, and be satisfied what pure 
nature can do for man. Johnson ” What could you 
learn. Sir ? What can savages tell, but what they them- 
selves have seen ? Of the past, or the invisible, they can 
tell nothing. The inhabitants of Otaheite and New 
Zealand are not in a state of piiio nature ; for it is plain 
they broke off from some other people. Had they grown 
out of the ground, you might have judged of a state of 
pure nature. Fanciful people may talk of a mythology 
being amongst them ; but it must be invention. They 
have once had religion, which has been gradually debased. 
And what account of their religion can you suppose to 
be learnt from savages ? Only consider. Sir, our own state : 
our religion is in a book ; we have an order of men whose 
duty it is to teach it, we have one day in the week set 
apart for it, and this is in general pretty well observed ; 
Yet ask the first ten gross men you meet, and hear what 
they can tell of their religion.” 

On Monday, April 29, he and I made an excursion to 
Bristol, where I was entertained with seeing him enquire 
upon the spot, into the authenticity of " Rowley's Poetry,” 
as 1 had seen him enquire upon the spot into the autlion- 
ticity of '■ Ossian's Poetry.” George Catcot, the pewterer, 
who was as zealous for Rowley, as Dr. Hugh Blair was 
for Ossian, (I trust my Reverend Friend will excuse the 
comparison,) attended us at our inn, and with a triumphant 
air of lively simplicity called out, " I'll make Dr. Johnson 
a convert.” Dr. Johnson, at his desire, read aloud some 
of Chatterton’s fabricated verses, while Catcot stood at 
the back of his chair, moving himself like a pendulum, 
and beating time with his feet, and now and then looldng 
into Dr. Johnson’s face, wondering that he was not yet 
convinced. We called on Mr. Bai'ret, the surgeon, and 
saw some of the originals as they were called, which were 
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executed very artificially ; but from a careful inspection 
of them, and a consideration of the circumstances witb 
wliidi they were attended, we were quite satisfied of the 
imposture, which, indeed, has been clearly demonstrated 
from internal evidence, by several able criticks. 

Honest Catcot seemed to pay no attention whatever 
to any objections, but insisted, as an end of all controversy, 
that we should go with him to the tower of the church of 
St. Mary, Redcliff, and view with oiir own eyes the ancient 
chest in which the manuscripts were found. To this. 
Dr. Johnson good-naturedly agreed ; and though troubled 
with a shortness of breathing, laboured up a long flight 
of steps, till we came to the place where the wonderous 
chest stood. '' There, (said Catcot, with a bouncing con- 
fident credulity,) there is the very chest itself.” After 
this ocular denionstration, there was no more to be said. 
He brought to my recollection a Scotch Highlander, a 
man of learning too, and who had seen the world, attesting, 
and at the same time giving his reasons for the authen- 
ticity of Fingal : — ” I have heard all that poem when 1 
was young.” — ” Have you. Sir ? Pray what have you 
heard ? ” — “ I have heard Ossian, Oscar, and every one 
of them " 

Johnson said oi Chatterton, ” This is the most extra- 
ordinary young man that has encountered my loiowledge. 
It is wonderful how the whelp has written such things.” 

We were by no means pleased with our inn at Bristol. 
” Let us see now, (said I,) how we should describe it.” 
Johnson was ready with his raillery. " Describe it, Sir ? — 
Why, it was so bad, that Boswell wished to be in Scot- 
land I " 

After Di, Johnson's return to London, I was several 
times with him at his house, where I occasionally slept, 
ih the room that had been assigned for me. I dined with 
him at Dr. Taylor's, at General Oglethorpe's, and at 
General PaoH's. To avoid a tedious minuteness, 1 shall 
group together what I have preserved of his conversation 
during this period also. 

" Where there is no education, as in savage countries, 
men will have the upper hand of women. Bodily strength, 
no doubt, contributes to this ; but it would be so, ex- 
clusive of that ; for it is mind that always governs. Wben 
it comes to dry understanding, man has the better.” 

” There is much talk of the misery which we cause to 
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tile brute creation ; but they are recompensed by exis- 
tence. If tliey were not useful to man, and therefore 
protected by him, they would not be nearly so numerous.” 

" That man is never happy for the present is .so true, 
that all his relief from unhappiness is only forgetting 
himself for a little while. Life is a progre.ss from want to 
want, not from enjo5rmcnt to enjo5rment.” 

” Though many men are nominally entrusted with the 
administration of hospitals and other publick institutions, 
almost all the good is done by one man, by whom the rest 
are driven on ; owing to confidence in him, and indolence 
in them.” 

" Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his son, I think, might 
be made a very pretty book. Take out the immorality, 
and it should be put in the hands of every young gentle- 
man. An elegant manner and easiness of behaviour are 
acquired gradually and imperceptibly. No man can say, 

‘ Til be genteel.' There are ten genteel women for one 
genteel man, because they are more restrained. A man 
without some degree of restraint is insufferable ; but wo 
are all Jess restrained than women. Were a woman sitting 
in company to put out her legs before her as most men 
do, we should be tempted to kick them in.” 

” Mrs. Williams was angry that Thrale's family did not 
send regularly to her every time they heard from me 
while I was in the Hebrides. Little people are apt to be 
jealous ; but they should not be jealous ; for they ought 
to consider, that superiour attention will necessarily be 
paid to superiour fortune or rank. Two persons may have 
equal merit, and on that account may have an equal 
claim to attention ; but one of them may have also for- 
tune and rank, and so may have a double claim." 

“ Many things which are false are transmitted from book 
to book, and gain credit in the world. One of these is the 
cry against the evil of luxury. Now the truth is, tliat 
luxury produces much good. Take the luxury of buildings 
in London. Does it not produce real advantage in the 
conveniency and elegance of accommodation, and this 
all from the exertion of industry ? People will tell you, 
with a melancholy face, bow many builders are in gaol. 
It is plain they are in gaol, not for building ; for rents are 
not fallen, — A man gives half a guinea for a dish of green 
peas. How much gardening does this occasion ? how 
many labourers must the competition to have such things 
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early in the market keep in einployment ? You will hear 
it saKl, very gravely, ‘ Why was not the half guinea, 
tlui.s .spent ill luxury, given to the poor ? To how many 
might it have aftorded a good meal.’ Alas ! has it not 
gone to the ijidiistnous poor, whom it is better to support 
than the idle poor ^ You are much surer that you are doing 
good when you pay money to those who work, as the 
recompence of their labour, than when you give money 
merely in charity 

When I complained of having dined at a splendid table 
without hearing one sentence of conversation worthy 
ol being remembered, he said, " Sir, there seldom is 
any such conversation." Boswell. “ Why then meet at 
table ? ” JoirNSON " Why to cat and drink together, 
and to promote kindness ; and. Sir, this is better done 
when there is no solid conversation : for when there i.s, 
people diller in opinion, and get into bad humour, or some 
of the company who are not capable of such conversation, 
are left out, and feel tliemsclves uneasy. It was for this 
reason Sir Robert Walpole said, he always talked bawdy 
at his table, because in that all could join." 

Being irritated by hearing a gentleman ask Mr. Levett a 
variety of questions concerning him, when he was sitting 
by, he broke out, ‘‘ Sir, you have but two topicks, yourself 
and me. I am sick of both." " A man, (said he,) should 
not talk of himself, nor much of any particular person. 
I-Ie should take care not to be made a proverb ; and, 
therefore, should avoid having any one topick of which 
peuple can say, ‘ We shall hear him upon it.' 

" Every man is to take existence on the terms on which 
it is given to him. To some men it is given on condition 
of not taking liberties, which other men may take without 
much harm. One may drink wine, and be nothing the 
worse for it ; on another, wine may have effects so in- 
flammatory as to injure him both in body and mind, and 
perhaps, make him commit something for which he may 
deserve to be hanged.” 

During my stay in London tliis spring, I solicited his 
attention to another law case, in which I was engaged. 
In the course of a contested election for the Borough of 
Dumfennline, which I attended as one of my friend Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Archibald) Campbell’s counsel ; one of his 
political agents, who was charged with having been un- 
faithful to his em,ployer, and having deserted to the 
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opposite party lor a pecuniary reward — attacked very 
rudely in a newspaper the Reverend Mr. James Thomson, 
one of the ministers of that place., on account of a sup- 
posed allusion to him in one of his sermons. Upon this 
the minister, on a subsequent Sunday, arraigned him by 
name from the pulpit with some severity ; and the agent, 
after the Sermon was over, rose up and asked the mirh.ster 
aloud, " What bribe he had received for telling so many 
lies from the chair of verity.” I was present at this very 
extraordinary scene. The person arraigned, and his 
father and brother, who also had a share both of the 
reproof from the pulpit, and in the retaliation, brought an 
action against Mr, Thomson, in the Court of Session, for 
defamation and damages, and I was one of the counsel 
for the reverend defendant. The Ltbetty oj the pitlpil 
was our great ground of defence ; but we argued also on 
the provocation of the previous attack, and on the instant 
retaliation. The Court of Session, however — the fifteen 
J udges, who are at the same time the Jury, decided against 
the minister, contrary to my humble opinion ; and several 
of thorn expressed themselves with indignation against 
him. He was an aged Gentleman, formerly a military 
chaplain, and a man of high spirit and honour. Johnson 
was satisfied that the judgement was wrong, and dictated 
to me the following argument in confutation of it : 

” Of the censure pronounced from the pulpit, our deter- 
mination must be tormed, as iu other cases, by a considera- 
tion of the act itself, and the particular circumstances 
with which it is invested. 

“ The right of censure and rebuke seems necessarily 
appendant to the pastoral office. He, to whotp the care of 
a congregation is entrusted, is considered as the shepherd 
of a flock, as the teacher of a scliool, as the father of a 
family. 

” As a teacher giving instruction for wages, and liable 
to reproach, if those whom he undertakes to inform make 
no proficiency, he must have the power of enforcing atten- 
dance, of awakening negligence, and repressing contradic- 
tion. 

A father who lives near a wicked neighbour, may forbid 
a son to frequent his company. A minister who has in 
his congregation a man of open and scandalous wickedness, 
may warn his parishioners to shun his conversation. To 
warn them is not only lawful, but not to warn them would 
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be criminal. Fie may warn them one by one in friendly 
converse, or by a parochial visitation. But il he may warn 
each man singly, what shall forbid him to warn them all 
together ? Of that which is to be made known to all, 
how is there any difference whether it be communicated 
to each singly, or to all together ? What is known to all, 
must necessarily be publick. Whether it shall be publick 
at once, or publick by degrees, is the only question. And 
of a sudden and solemn publication the impression is 
deeper, and the warning more effectual. 

" It may easily be urged, if a minister be thus left at 
liberty to delate sinners from the pulpit, and to publish 
at will the crimes of a parishioner, he may often blast 
the innocent, and distress the timorous. He may be 
suspicious, and condenm without evidence ; he may be 
nish, and judge without examination ; he may be severe, 
and treat slight offences with too much harshness ; he 
may be malignant and partial, and gratify his private 
interest or resentment under the shelter of his pastoral 
character. 

" Of all this there is possibility, and of all this there is 
danger. But if possibility of evil be to exclude good, no 
good ever can be done. If nothing is to be attempted in 
which there is danger, we must all sink into hopeless 
inactivity. A father must instruct his children, though 
he himself may often want instruction. A minister must 
censure sinners, though his censure may be sometimes 
erroneous by want of judgement, and sometimes unjust 
by want of honesty. 

" If we examine the circumstances of the present case, 
we shall the sentence neither erroneous nor unjust ; 
we shall find no breach of private confidence, no intrusion 
into secret transactions. The fact was notorious and 
indubitable ; so easy to be proved, that no proof was 
desired. The act was base and treacherous, the perpe- 
tration insolent and open, and the example naturally 
mischievous. The minister, however, being retired and 
recluse, had not yet heard what was publickly known 
throughout the parish ; and on occasion of a publick 
election, warned his people, according to his duty, against 
the crimes which publick elections frequently produce. 
His warning was felt by one of his parishioners, as pointed 
particularly at himself. But instead of producing, as 
might be wished, private compunction and immediate 
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reformation, it kindled only rage and resentment. He 
charged his minister, in a publick paper, with scandal, 
defamation, and falsehood. The minister, thus reproached, 
had his own character to vindicate, upon which his pastoral 
authority must necessarily depend. To be charged with 
a defamatory lie is an injury which no man patiently 
endures in common life. To be charged with polluting 
the pastoral office with scandal and falsehood, was a 
violation of character still more atrocious, as it affected 
not only his personal but his clerical veracity. His 
indignation naturally rose in proportion to his honesty, 
and with all the fortitude of injured honesty, he dared 
this calumniator in the church, and at once exonerated 
himself from censure, and rescued his flock from decep- 
tion and from danger. Tlie man whom he accuses pretends 
not to be innocent ; or at least only pretends ; for he 
declines a trial. The crime of which he is accused has 
Irequent opportunities and strong temptations. It has 
already spread far, with much depravation of private 
morals, and much injury to publick happiness. To warn 
the people, therefore, against it was not wanton and 
officious, but necessai'y and pastoral. 

“ What then is the fault with which this worthy minister 
is charged ? He has usurped no dominion over conscience. 
He has exerted no authority in support of doubtful and 
controverted opinions. He has not dragged mto light a 
bashful and corrigible sinner. His censure was directed 
against a breach of morality, against an act which no 
man justifies. The man who appropriated this censure 
to himself, is evidently and notoriously guilty. His con- 
sciousness of his own wickedness incited him to attack his 
faithful reprover with open insolence and printed accusa- 
tions. Such an attack made defence necessary ; and we 
hope it will be at last decided that the means of defence 
wore just and lawful." 

I am now to record a very curious incident in Dr. 
Johnson's life, which fell under my own observation ; of 
whicn pars magna fui, and which 1 am persuaded will, 
with the liberal-minded, be much to his credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated men ol 
every description, had made me, much about the same 
time, obtain an introduction, to Dr. Samuel Johnson and 
to John Wilkes, Esq. Two men more different could 
perhaps not be selected out of all mankind. They had 
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even attacked one anotlier with some asperity in their 
writings ; }’’et I lived in habits of Iriendsliip with botli. 

I conceived an irresistible wish, if possible, to bring Di. 
Johnson and Mr. Wilkes together. How to manage it, 
was a nice and dil'ficull matter. 

My worthy booksellers and friends, Messieurs Dilly 
in the Fonltr)', at whose hospitable and vvell-covered 
table I have seen a greater number of literary men, than 
at any other, except that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, had 
invited me to meet Mr. Wilkes and some more gentlemen, 
on Wednesday, May 15. " Pray (said I,) let us have Dr. 
Johnson." — What with Mr. Wilkes ? not for the world, 
(said Mr. Edward Dilly ;) Dr. Johnson would never forgive 
me ." — " Come, (said I,) if you’ll let me negociate for you, 
1 will be answerable that all shall go well ." Dilly. " Nay, 
if you will lake it upon you, I am .sure I shall be very 
happy to .see them both here.” 

Notwith.standiiig the high veneration which I entertained 
for Dr. Johnson, I was sensible that he was sometimes a 
little actuated by the spirit of contradiction, and by means 
of that I hoped f should gain my point. I was persuaded 
that if I had come upon him with a direct proposal, " Sir, 
will you- dine in company with Jack Wilkes ? " he would 
have flown into a passion, and would probably have 
answered, " Dine with Jack Wilkes, Sir I I’d as soon dine 
with Jack Ketch." I therefore, while we were sitting 
quietly by ourselves at his house in an evening, took 
occasion to open my plan thus : — “ Mr. Dilly, Sir, sends 
his respectful compliments to you, and would be happy if 
you would do him the honour to dine with him on Wednes- 
day next along with me, as 1 must soon go to Scotland." 
Johnson. “ Sir, f am obliged to Mr. Dilly. I will wa, it upon 

him Boswell. " Provided, Sir, 1 suppose, that 

the company which he is to have, is agreeable to you.’’ 
Johnson. " What do you mean. Sir ? What do you take 
me for ? Do you think I am so ignorant of the world, 
as to imagine that I am to prescribe to a gentleman what 
company he is to have at his table ? ’’ Boswell. " I beg 
your pardon, Sir, for wishing to prevent you from meeting 
people whom you might not like. Perhaps he may have 
some of what he calls his patriotick friends with him.” 
Johnson. " Well, Sir, and what then ? What care 1 
for his patriotick friends ? Poh ! " Boswell. " I should 
not be surprised to find Jack Wilkes there.” Johnson. 
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“ And ir Jack Wilkes should be there, what is that to me, 
Sir ? My dear friend, let us have no more of this. I am 
sorry to be angry with you ; but really it is treating me 
strangely to talk to me as il I could not meet an);- company 
whatever, occasionally.” Boswell. “ Pray, forgive me. 
Sir: I meant well. But you shall meet whoever comes, for 
me,” Thus I secured him, and told Dilly that he would 
find him very well pleased to be one of his guests on the 
day appointed. 

When we entered Mr. Billy's drawing-room, he found 
himself in the midst of a company he did not know. I kept 
my.self snug and silent, watching how he would conduct 
himself. I observed him whi.spering to Mr. Dilly, ” Who 
is that gentleman, sir ? ” — ” Mr. Arthur Lee.” — Johnson. 
” Too, too, too,” (under his breath,) which was one of his 
habitual mutterings. Mr Arthur Lee could not but be 
very obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only a ptnriol, 
but an American. He was afterwards minister from the 
United States at the court of Madrid. ” And who is Die 
gentleman in lace ? ” — ” Mr. Wilkes, Sir.” Thi.s informa- 
tion confounded him still more ; he had some difficulty to 
restrain himself, and taking up a book, sat down upon a 
window-seat and road, or at least kept his eye upon it 
intently for some time, till lie composed himself. His 
feeling.s, I dare say, were aukward enough, But he no 
doubt recollected his having rated me for supposing that he 
could be at all disconcerted by any company, and ho, there- 
fore, resolutely set himself to behave quite as an easy man of 
the world, who could adapt himself atoncetotlie disposition 
and manners of those whom he might chance to meet. 

The cheering sound of " Dinner is upon the table,” 
dissolved his reverie, and we all sat down without any 
symptom of ill humour. Mr. Wilkes placed himself next to 
Dr, Johnson, and behaved to him with so much attention 
and politeness, that he gained upon him insensibly. No 
man cat more heartily than Johnson, or loved better 
what was nice and delicate, Mr. Wilkes was very assiduous 
in helping him to some fine veal. " Pray give me leaye. 
Sir ; — It is better here — A little of the brown — Some 
fat. Sir — ^A little of the stuffing — Some gravy — Let me 
have the pleasure of giving you some butter — Allow me 
to recommend a squeeze of this orange ; — or the lemon, 
perhaps, may have more zest,” — “ Sir, Sir, I am obliged 
to you. Sir,” cried Johnson, bowing, and turning his head 
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to him with a look for some time of “ surly virtue," but, 
in a short while, of complacency. 

Foote being mentioned. Johnson said, " He is not a 
good mimick.” One of the company added, " A merry 
Anclrew, a buffoon." Johnson. " But he has wit too, 
and is not deficient in ideas, or in fertility and variety of 
imagery, and not empty of reading ; he lias knowledge 
enough to fill up his part. One species of wit he has in an 
eminent degree, that of escape. You drive him into a 
corner with both hands ; but he's gone. Sir, when you 
think you have got him — like an animal that jumps over 
your liead. Then he has a great range lor wit ; he never 
lets trutli stand between him and a }est, and he is some- 
times mighty coarse. Garrick is under many restraints 
from which Foote is free." Wilkes. '' Garrick’s wit is 
more like Lord Chesterfield’s.” Johnson, ’’ The first 
time I was in company with Foote was at Fitzlicrbert’s, 
Having no good opinion of the fellow, I was resolved not 
to be pleased ; and it is very difficult to please a man 
againsthis will. I weiiton eatingmydinnerpretty sullenly, 
affecting not to mind him. But the dog was so very 
comical, that I was obliged to lay down my knife and 
fork, throw myself back upon my chair, and fairly laugh 
it out. No, Sir, ho was irresistible. 

Amongst the many and various modes which he tried 
of getting money, he became a partner with a small 
beer brewer, and he was to have a share of the profits for 
procuring customers amongst his numerous acquaintance. 
Fitzherbert was one who took his small-beer ; but it was 
so bad that the servants resolved not to drink it. They 
were at some loss how to notify their resolution, being 
afraid of offending their master, who they knew liked Foote 
much as a companion. At last they fixed upon a little 
black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their deputy, 
and deliver their remonstrance ; and having invested him 
with the whole authority of the kitchen, he was to inform 
Mr. Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a certain day, 
that they would drink Foote’s small-beer no longer. On 
that day Foote happened to dine at Fitzherbert’s.and this 
boy served at table ; he was so delighted with Foote’s 
stories, and merriment, and grimace, that when he went 
down stairs, he told them, " 'This is the finest man I have 
ever seen. I will not deliver your message. I will drink 
his small-beet." 
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Somebody observed that Garrick could not have done 
this. I knew that Johnson would let nobody attack 
Garrick but himself ; so to bring out his commendation 
of his celebrated pupil, I said, loudly, “ I have heard 
Garrick is liberal.” Johnson. ” Yes, Sir, I know that 
Garrick has given away more money than any man in 
England that I am acquainted with, and that not from 
ostentatious views. Garrick was very poor when he began 
life : so when he came to have money, he probably wa.s 
very unskilful in giving away, and saved when he should 
not. But Garrick began to be liberal as soon as he could ; 
and I am of opinion, the reputation of avarice which he 
has had, has been very lucky for him, and prevented his 
iiaving many enemies. You despise a man for avarice, 
but do not hate him. Garrick might have been much 
better attacked for living with more splendour than is 
suitable to a player : if they had had the wit to have 
assaulted him in that quarter, they might have galled 
him more. But they have kept clamouring about hi.s 
avarice, which has rescued him from much obloquy 
and envy.” 

Mr. VVilkes remarked, that “ among all the bold flights 
of Sliakspeare’s imagination, the boldest was making 
Birnamwood march to Dxmsinane : creating a wood 
wliere there never was a shrub ; a wood in Scotland 1 
ha 1 ha 1 ha 1 ” And he also observed, that " the clannish 
slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was the single 
exception to Milton's remark of ‘ The Mountain Nymph, 
sweet Liberty,' being worshipped in all hilly countries." 

Mr. Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had taken 
possession of a barren part of America, and wondered why 
they should choose it. Johnson. " Why, Sir, all barren- 
ness is comparative. The Scotch would not know it to be 
barren.” Boswell. " Come, come, he is flattering the 
English. You have now been in Scotland, Sir, and say 
if you did not see meat and dnnk enough there." Johnson. 
” Why yes. Sir ; meat and drink enough to give the 
inhabitants suffleient strength to run awa.y from home.” 
All these quick and lively sallies were said sportively, 
quite in jest, and with a smile, which sliowed that he 
meant only wit. Upon this topick he and Mr, Wilkes could 
perfectly assimilate ; here was a bond of union between 
them, and I was conscious that as both of them had 
visited Caledonia, both were fully satisfied of the strange 

N 
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aarrow ignorance ol those who imagine that it is a land ol 
famine. But they amused themselves with persevering 
in the old jokes. When I claimed a superiority for Scotland 
over England in one respect, that no man can be arrested 
there for a debt merely because another swears it against 
him ; but there must first be the judgement of a court of 
law ascertaining its justice ; and that a .seizure of the 
person, before judgement is obtained, can taice place 
only, if his creditor should swear that he is about to fly 
from the country, or, as it is technically expres.sed, is tn 
mediiatiOHB fugco : Wilkes “ That, I should think, may 
be safely .sworn of all the Scotch nation.” John.son. 
(To Mr Wilkes) “ You must know. Sir, I lately took my 
Iriond Boswell, and sliowed him genuine civilized lile 
in an English provincial town. I turned him loose at 
Lichfield, my native city, tliat he might see for once real 
civility ; for you know he lives among savages in Scotland, 
and among ralres in London." Wilkes. ” Except 
when he is with grave, sober, decent people, like you and 
me.” Johnson (smiling) " And we ashamed of him.” 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs. Knowles, the 
Quaker lady, well known for her various talents, and of 
Mr. Aklennan Lee. Amidst some patriotick groans, 
somebody (I think the Alderman) said, '' Poor old England 
is lost.” Johnson. ” Sir, it is not so much to bo lamented 
that old England is lost, as that the Scotch have found it.” 

I attended Dr. Johnson home, and had the satisfaction 
to hear him tell Mrs. Williams how much he had been 
pleased with Mr. Wilkes's company, and what an agreeable 
day he had passed. 

On the evening ot the next day 1 took leave of him, 
being to set out for Scotland. I thanked him with great 
warmth for all his kindness. " Sir, (said he,) you are very 
welcome. Nobody repays it with more.” 

How very false is the notion that has gone round the 
world of the rough, and passionate, and harsh manners of 
this great and good man. That he had occasional sallies 
of heat of temper, and that he was sometimes, perhaps, 
” too easily provoked ” by absurdity and folly, and 
sometimes too desirous of triumph in colloquial contest, 
must be allowed. The quickness both of his perception 
and sensibility disposed him to sudden explosions of 
satire ; to which his extraordinary readiness of wit was 
a strong and almost irresistible incitement. 
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That he was occasionally remarkable for violence ol 
temper may be granted : but let us ascertain the degree, 
and' not let it be supposed that he was in a perpetual rage, 
and never without a club in Iris hand to knock down every 
one who approached him. On the contrary, the truth is, 
that by much the greatest part of his time he was civil, 
obliging, nay, polite m the true sense of the word ; so 
mmcii so. that many gentlemen who were long acquainted 
with him never received, or even heard a .strong expression 
from him. 


" Dr, Johnson to Mrs. Boswell. 

" Madam, 

You must not think me uncivil m omitting to answer 
the letter with which you favoured me some time ago. 

I ima.gined it to have been written without Mr. Bo.swell's 
knowledge, and therefore supposed the answer to require, 
what I could not find, a private conveyance, 

" The difference with Lord Audi in leek is now over ; 
and since young Alexander has appeared, 1 hope no more 
difficulties will arise among you ; for I sincerely wish you 
all happy. Do not teach the young ones to di.slike me, 
as you dislike me yourself ; but let mo at least have 
Veronica's kindness, because she is my acquaintance. 

" You will now have Mr. Boswell home ; it is well that 
you have him ; he has led a wild life. I have taken him 
to Lichfield, and he has followed Mr. Thrale to Bath. 
Pray take care of him, and tame him, The only thing m 
which I have the honour to agree with you is, in loving 
him ; and while we are so much oi a mind in a matter 
of so much importance, our other quarrels will, I hope, 
produce no great bitterness. 1 am. Madam, 

" Your most bumble servant, 

" May 16, 1776 " “ Sam Johnson ” 

Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell. 

" Dear Sir. 

" These black fits, ol which you complain, perhaps 
hurt your memory as well as your imagination. When 
did I complain that your letters were too long ? Your 
last letter, after a very long delay, brought very bad news, 
[Here a series of reflections upon melancholy, and — what 
I could not help thinking strangely unreasonable in liim 
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who had suffered so much from it himself, — a good deal 
of severity and reproof, as if it were owing to my own fault, 
or that I was, perhaps, affecting it from a desire ol dis- 
tinction.] 

“ Read Cheyne’s ' English Malady ’ ; but do not let him 
teach you a foolish notion that melancholy is a proof of 
acuteness. * * * * * 

“ To hear that you have not opened your boxes of 
books is very offensive. The examination and arrangement 
of so many volumes might have afforded you an amuse- 
ment very seasonable at present, and useful for the whole 
of life. I am, I confess, very angry that you manage your- 
scll so ill. *•!■■*** 

" I do not now say any more, than that I am, with 
great kindness and sincerity, dear Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" July 2 1776 '' " Sa.m. Johnson." 

■' ft was last year determined by Lord Mansfield in the 
Court ol King's Bench, that a negro cannot be taken out 
of the kingdom without his own consent.” 

" Dr. Johnson to Mr. Boswell. 

" Dear Sir, 

" f MAKE haste to write again, lest my last letter 
should give you too much pain. If yon are really oppressed 
with overpowering and involuntary melancholy, you are 
to be pitied rather than reproached. * * + * * 

" Now, my dear Bozzy, let us have done with quarrels 
and with censure. Let me know whether I have not sent 
you a pretty library. There are, perhaps, many books 
among them which you never need read through ; but 
there are none which it is not proper for you to know, and 
sometimes to consult. Of these books, of which the use 
is only occasional, it is often sufficient to know the contents, 
that, when any question, arises, you may know where to 
look for information. 

" Since I wrote. I have looked over Mr. Maclauriii's 
plea, and think it excellent. How is the suit carried on ? 
If by subscription, I commission you to contribute, in 
my name, what is proper. Let nothing be wanting in 
such a case. Dr. Drummond, I see, is superseded. His 
father would have grieved ; but he lived to obtain the 
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pleafjiire of Ills son's election, and died before that pleasure 
was abated. 

“ Langton’s lady has brought him a giii, and both are 
well ; I dined with him the other day ***** 

" It vexes me to tell you, that on the evening ol the 
2gth of May I was seized by the gout, and am not quite 
well. The pain has not been violent, but the weakness 
and tenderness were very troublesome, and what is said 
to be very uncommon, it has not alleviated my other 
disorders. Make use of youth and health while you have 
them ; make my complimenls to Mrs. Boswell. — 1 am, 
my dear Sir, 

“ Your most afiectionate 

“ July 16, 1776.” " Sam. Johnson,” 


“ To SiK Joshua Reynolds, 

" Sir, 

" A YOUNG man, whose name is Paterson, oflers himself 
this evening to the Academy. He is the son of a man 
for whom I have long had a kindness, and who is now 
abroad in distress. I shall be glad that you will be pleased 
to shew him any little countenance, or pay him any 
small distinction. How much it is in yonr power to favour 
or to forward a young man I do not know ; nor do 1 
know how much this candidate deserves favour by his 
personal merit, or what hopes his proficiency may now 
give of future eminence. 1 recommend him as the son 
of my friend Y'our character and station enable you to 
give a young man great encouragement by very easy 
means. Y'ou have heard of a man who asked no other 
favour of Sir Robert Walpole, than that he would bow to 
him at his levee 1 am. Sir, 

'' Your most humble servant, 

” August 3, 1776." " Sam Johnson.” 


■' To Mr. Robert Leveit 


” Dear Sir, 

” Having spent about six weeks at this place, we have 
at length resolved upon returning, 1 expect to see you 
all in Fleet-street on the 30th of this month. 

“ I did not go into the sea till last Friday, but think 
to go most of this week, though I know not that it does 
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me any good. My niglits are very restless and tiresome, 
hut I am otherwise well. 

" T have written word ot my coming to Mrs. Williams. 
Remember me kindly to Francis and Betsy. I am, Sir. 

" Your humble servant, 

'■ Bnghthelmstone, Oct. 21, 1776. " Sam Johnson " 

1 again wrote to Dr. Johnson on the 21st 01 October, 
informing him, that my father had, in the most liberal 
manner, paid a large debt for me, and that I had now the 
happiness of being upon very good terms with him ; to 
wliieh he-returned the following answer. 


" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" DrcAR SfR, 

" 1 HAD great pleasure in hearing tliat you are at last 
on good terms with your father. Cultivate his kindne.ss by 
all honest and manly means. Lite is but short ; no time 
can be afforded but for the indulgence of real sorrow, or 
contests upon questions seriously momentous. Let us 
not throw away any of our days upon useless resentment, 
or contend who shall hold out longest in stubborn malig- 
nity. It is best not to be angry ; and best, in the next 
place, to be quickly reconciled. May yon and your father 
pass the remainder of your time in reciprocal benevo- 
lence 1 

il« J)C H' ^ 

" Do you ever hear from Mr. Langton t 1 visit him 
sometimes, but he does not talk. 1 do not like his scheme 
of life ; but as I am not permitted to understand it, 1 
cannot set any thing right that is wrong, His children 
are sweet babies. 

“ I hope my iiTeconcileable enemy. Mrs. Boswell, is 
well. Desire her not to transmit her malevolence to the 
young people. Let me have Alexander, and Veronica, 
and Euphemia, for my friends, 

“ Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon as one of your 
well-wishers, is in a feeble and langiiishing state, with 
little hopes of growing better. She went for some part 
of the autumn into the country, but is little benefited ; 
a.iid Dr, Lawrence confesses that his art is at an end. 
Death is, however, at a distance ; and what more than 
that can we say of ourselves ? I am sorry for her pain, 
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and more sorry tor her decay. Mr, Levett is sound, wind 
and Jimb. 

1 was some weeks this autumn at Bnghthelmstone. 
The place was very dull, and I was not well , the expedi- 
tion to the Hebrides was the most pleasant journey 
that I ever made. Such an effort annually would give 
the world a little diversification. 

" Every year, however, we cannot wander, and mu.st 
there fere endeavour to spend our time at home as well 
as we can. I believe it is best to throw life into a method, 
that every hour may bring its employment, and every 
emplo3nnent have its hour. Xenophon observes, in his 
' Treatise o£ Oeconomy,’ that if every thing be kept in a 
certain place, when any thing is worn out or consumed, 
the vacuity which it leaves will shew what is wanting ; 
so if every part of time has its duty, the hour will call 
into remembrance its proper engagement 

'' I have not practised all this prudence myself, but 
I have suffered much for want of it ; and 1 would have you, 
by timely recollection and steady resolution, escape from 
those evils which have lain heavy upon me. 1 am, my 
dearest Boswell, 

'■ Your most humble servant, 

" Bolt-court, Nov. 16, 1776.'' “ Sam Johnson." 

On the 1 6th ot November 1 informed him tliat Mr. 
Strahan had sent me twelve copies of the " Journey to 
the Western Islands," handsomely bound, instead of 
twenty copies which were stipulated ; but which, I sup- 
posed were to be only in sheets ; requested to Imow how 
they should be distributed ; and mentioned that I had 
another son bom to me, who was named David, and was 
a sickly infant. 


'■ To James Boswell. Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I HAVE been for some time ill ol a cold, which, perhaps, 
1 made an excuse to myself for not writing, when in 
reality I knew not what to say. 

" The books you must at last distribute as you think 
best, in my name, or your own, as you are inclined, or 
as you judge most proper Every body cannot be obliged ; 
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but 1 wish that nobody may be ofiended. Do the best you 
can. 

“ 1 congratulate you on the increase of your family, 
and hope that little David is by this time well, and his 
mamma perfectly recovered. I am much pleased to hear 
of the re-establishment of kindness between you and your 
father. Cultivate his paternal tenderness as much as you 
can. To live at variance at all is uncomfortable, and 
variance with a father is still more uncomforta,ble. Besides 
that, in the whole dispute you have the wrong side ; at 
least you gave the first provocations, and some of them 
very offensive. Let it now be all over. As you have no 
reason to think that your new mother has shown you any 
foul play, treat her with respect, and with some degree 
of confidence ; this will secure your father. When 
once a discordant family has felt the pleasure of peace 
they will not willingly lose it. If Mrs. Boswell would 
but be friends with me we might now shut the temple 
of Janus. 

‘’^What came of Dr, Memis's cause ? Is the question 
about the negro determined ? Has Sir Allan any reason- 
able hopes ? What is become of poor Macquarry ? Let 
me know the event of all these litigations. I wish particu- 
larly well to the negro and Sir Allan. 

“ Mrs. Williams has been much outol order ; and though 
she is something better, is likely, in her physician's 
opinion, to endure her malady for life, though she may, 
perhaps, die ot some other. Mrs. Thrale is big, and 
fancies that she carries a boy ; if it were very reasonable to 
wish much about it, I should wish her not to be disap- 
pointed. The desire of male heirs is not appended only 
to feudal tenures, A son is almost necessary to the con- 
tinuance of Thrale’s fortune ; for what can misses do 
with a brewhouse ? Lands are fitter for daughters than 
trades. 

" Baretti went away trom Thrale’s in some whimsical 
fit of disgust, or ill-nature, without taking any leave. It is 
well if he finds in any other place as good an habitation, 
and as many conveniences. He has got five-and-twenty 
guineas by translating Sir Joshua's Discourses into 
Italian, and Mr. Thrale gave him an hundred in the spring ; 
so that he is yet in no difficulties. 

" Colman has bought Foote’s patent, and is to allow 
Foote for life sixteen hundred pounds a year, as Reynolds 
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told mOj and to allow him to play so olten on such terms 
that he may gain lour hundred pounds more What Col- 
man can get by this bargain, but trouble and hazard, 1 
do not see. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

“ Dec. 21, 1776." “ Sam. Johnson." 

' To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" It IS so long since 1 heard any thing trom you, that 1 
am not easy about it ; write something to me next post. 
When you sent your last letter, every thing seemed to be 
mending ; I hope nothing has lately grown worse. 1 
suppose young Alexander continues to thrive, and Veronica 
is now very pretty company. I do not suppose the lady 
is yet reconciled to me, yet let her know that 1 love her 
very well, and value her very much 

'' Dr Blair is printing some sermons 11 they arc all 
like the first, which I have read, they are smnones aurei, 
ac auro magis aurei. It is excellently written both as to 
doctrine and language. Mr. Watson's book seems to 
be much esteemed. 

* * 

'■ Poor Beaiiclerk still continues very ill. Langton 
lives on as he used to do. His children are very pretty, 
and, 1 think, his lady loses her Scotch. Paoli 1 never see. 

" I have been so distressed by difficulty of breathing, 
that I lost, as was computed, six-and-thirty ounces of 
blood in a tew days. I am better, but not well. 

" 1 wish you would be vigilant and get me Graham's 
' Telemachus ' that was printed at Glasgow, a very little 
book ; and ' Johnstoni Poeniata. ' another little book, 
printed at Middleburgh. 

“ Mrs. Williams sends her compliments, and promises 
tliat when you come hither, she will accommodate you 
as well as ever she can in the old room. She wishes to 
know whether you sent her book to Sir Alexander 
Gordon 

" My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to me ; tor 
your kindness is one of the pleasures of my life, which I 
should be sorry to lose. I am. Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

February ib, 1777." "Sam Johnson." 
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■ To James Boswell, Esq 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ I HAVE been mucli pleased with your lale letter, and 
am glad tliat my old enemy, Mrs. Boswell, begins to feel 
some remorse. As to Miss Veronica's Scotch I think it 
cannot be helped An English maid you might easily 
have ; but she would still imitate the greater number, 
as they would be likewise those whom she must most 
respect. Her dialect will not be gross. Her mamma has 
not much Scotch, and you have yourself very little. I 
hope she knows my name and does not call me 
Johnston 

" The immediate cause ol my writing is this : — One 
Shaw, who seems a modest and a decent man, has 
written an Erse Grammar, which a very learned 
Highlander, Macbean, lias, at my request, examined and 
approved. 

" The book is very little, but Mr. Shaw has been 
persuaded by his friends to set it at half a guinea, though 
I advised only a crown, and thought myself liberal. You, 
wliom the author considers as a great encourager of 
ingenious men, will receive a parcel of his proposals and 
receipts. I have undertaken to give yon notice of them, 
and to solicit your countenance You must ask no poor 
man, because the price is really too high. Yet such a work 
deserves patronage. 

“ It is proposed to augment our club irom twenty to 
thirty, of which I am glad ; for as we have several in it 
whom I do not much like to consort with, I am for 
reducing il to a mere miscellaneous collection of con 
spicuous men, without any determinate character, * * ** 
" 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

" March 14, 1777.' " Sam. Johnson 

“ My respects to Madam, to Veronica, to Alexander, 
to Euphemia, to David.’’ 

” To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

“ The story of Mr, Tbrale's death, as he had neither 
been sick nor in any other danger, made so little im- 
pression upon me, that I never thought about obviating 
its effects on any body else. It is supposed to have been 
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produced by the English custom ol making Api'il fooJ.s, 
that IS, of sending one another on some foolisli errand on 
the first of April. 

" Tell Mrs. Boswell that i shall taste her marmalade 
cautiously at first. T 1 meo Danaos et dona fsrentes . Beware, 
says the Italian proverb, ol a reconciled enemy. But when 
I find it does me no harm, I shall then receive it and he 
thankful for it, as a pledge ol firm, and, I hope, of unalter- 
able kindness. She is, after all, a dear, dear lady. 

Please to return Dr. Blair thanks for his sermons. 
The Scotch write English wonderfully well 

H: ^ + 4: ijs * 

" Your Irequent visits to Auchinleck, and your short 
stay there, are very laudable and very judicious. Your 
present concord with your lather gives me great pleasure ; 
It was all that you seemed to want. 

" My health is very bad, and my niglits are very 
unquiet. What can I do to mend them ? 1 have lor this 
summer nothing better in prospect than a journey into 
Stafford.shire and Derbyshire, perhaps witli Oxford and 
Birmingham in my way. 

" Make my compliments to Miss Veronica ; 1 must 

leave it to her philosopliy to comfort yon for the loss ol 
little David. You must remember, that to keep three 
out of four is more than your share. Mis. Thrale has 
but four out of eleven. 

“ I am engaged to write little Lives, and little Prefaces, 
to a little edition of the Engli.sh Poets, i think I have 
persuaded the booksellers to insert something of Thomson ; 
and if you could give me some iniormation about him, 
for the Life which we have is verv' scanty I should be 
glad. I am, dear Sir, 

'' Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" May 3, 1777." " Sam. Johnson.” 


“ Dr. Johnson to Charles O'Connor. Esq. 

“ Sir, 

‘‘ Having had the pleasure of conversing with Dr. 
Campbell about your character and your literary under- 
taking, I am resolved to gratify myself by renewing a 
correspondence which began and ended a great while 
ago, and ended, I am afraid, by my fault ; a fault which, 
if you have not forgotten it, you must now forgive. 
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“ If 1 have ever disappointed you, give me leave to 
tell you, that you have likewise disappointed rne. 1 
expected great discoveries ui Irish antiquity, and large 
publications in the Irish language; but the world still 
remains as it was, doubtful and ignorant. What the Irish 
language is in itself, and to what languages it has affinity, 
are very interesting questions, which every man wislies 
to see resolved that has any philological or historical 
curiosity Dr. Leland begins his history too late : the 
ages which deserve an exact enquiry are those times (for 
such tliere were) when Ireland was the school of the west, 
the ciiiiet habitation of sanctity and literature. If you 
could give a history, tliough imperfect, of the Iri.sh 
nation, from its conversion to Christianity to the invasion 
from England, you would amplify knowledge with now 
views and new objects. Set about it therefore, if 3 'ou 
can : do wliat you can easily do without anxious exactness, 
f-ay the foundation, and leave the super-structure to 
posterity. I am. Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" May 19, 1777." “ Sam. Johnson,” 

On the 23 rd of June, I again wrote to Dr Johnson, 
enclosing a ship-master's receipt for a jar of orange- 
marmalade, and a large packet of Lord Hailes’s ” Annals 
of Scotland.” 


To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

” 1 HAVE just received your packet from Mr. Thrale’s, 
but have not daylight enough to look much into it. I 
am glad that I have credit enough with Lotd Hailes to 
be entru-sted with more copy, 1 hope to take more care 
of it than of the last. I return Mrs. Boswell my affectionate 
thanks tor her present, which I value as a token of recon- 
ciliation. 

“ Poor Dodd was put to death yesterday, m opposition 
to the recommendation of the jury, — the petition of the 
city of London, — and a subsequent petition signed by 
three-and-twenty thousand hands. Surely the voice o.f 
the publick, when it calls so loudly, and calls only for 
mercy, ought to be heard. 

‘‘ I hope to meet you somewhere towards the north, 
but am loath to come quite to Carlisle. Can we not meet 
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at Manchester ? But we will settle it in some other 
letters. 

“ Mr. Seward, a great favourite at Streatham, has 
been, I think, enlandled by our travels, with a curiosity 
to see the Highlands. I have given him letters to you and 
Beattie. He desires that a lodging may be taken for him 
at Edinburgh, against his arrival. Fie is just setting 
out. 

" Langton has been exercising the militia. Mrs, Williams 
is, I fear, declining. Dr Lawrence says he can do no 
more. She is gone to summer in the country, with as 
many conveniences about her as she can expect ; but I 
have no great hope. We must all die : may vve all bo 
prepared 1 

" I suppose Miss Boswell reads her book, and young 
Alexander takes to his learning. Let me hear about them ; 
for every thing that belongs to you, belongs in a more 
remote degree, and not, 1 hope, very remote, to, dear 
Sir, 

" Yours afleccionateJy, 

" June 28, 1777." " Sam. Johnson.” 


To THE Same. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" This gentleman is a great favourite at Streatham, 
and therefore you will easily believe that he has very 
valuable qualities. Our narrative has kindled him with 
a desire of visiting the Highlands after having already 
seen a great part of Europe. You must receive him as 
a friend, and when you have directed him to the curiosities 
of Edinburgh, give him instructions and recommendations 
lor the rest of his journey I am. dear Sir, 

” Your most humble servant, 

'' June 24, 1777.'’ ‘‘ Sam. Johnson." 

Johnson's benevolence to the uiitortunate was. 1 am 
confident, as steady and active as that of any of those 
who have been most eminently distinguished for that 
virtue, Innumerable proofs of it 1 have no doubt will 
be for ever concealed from mortal eyes. We may, however, 
form some judgement of it, from the many and various 
instances which have been discovered. One, which 
happened in the course of this summer, is remarkable 
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Irom. the name and connection of llie person who was the 
object of it. The circumstance to which I allude is ascer- 
tained by two letters, one to Mr, Langton, and another 
to tlie Reverend Dr. Vyse, rector of Lambeth, son of the 
respectable clergyman at Lichfield, who was contemporary 
with Johnson, and in whose father’s family Johnson liad 
the happiness of being kindly received in his early years. 

" Dr, Johnson to Bennet Langton, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I HAVE lately been much disordered by a difficulty 
of breathing, but am now better. 1 hope your house i.s 
well. 

" You know we have been talking lately ol St. Cross, 
at Winchester ; I have an old acquaintance whose distress 
makes him very desirous of an hospital, and 1 am alraid 
I have not strength enough to get him into the Chartrenx. 
He is a painter, who never rose higher than to get his 
immediate living, and from tliat, at eighty-three, lie is 
disabled by a slight stroke of the palsy, such as does not 
make him at all helpless on common occasions, though 
his hand is not steady enough for his art. 

“ My request is, that you will try to obtain a promise 
of the’ next vacancy, from the Bishop of Chester. It is 
not a great thing to ask, and 1 hope we shall obtain it. 
Dr. Warton has promised to favour him with liis notice, 
and I hope he may end Ids days in peace. I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

" June 29, 1777 " " Sam. Johnson.” 

" To THE REVEliEND Dr. VysE, AT LaMBETH. 

” Sir, 

” I ooDBT not but you will readily forgive me lor taking 
the liberty of requesting your assistance in recommending 
an old friend to his Grace the Archbishop as Governor of 
the Charter -house. 

“ His name is De Groot ; he was born at Gloucester ; 
1 have know him many years. He has all the common 
claims to charity, being old. poor, and infirm in a great 
degree. He has likewise another claim, to which no 
scholar can refuse attention ; he is by several descents the 
nephew of Hugo Grotius ; of him, from whom perhaps 
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every man of learning has learnt something. Lot it not 
be said that in any lettered country a nephew ol Grotius 
asked a charity and was refused. I am, reverend Sir, 

'' Your most humble servant, 

July g , 1777." " Sam. Johnson.” 

“ Dr. Johnson to Mr. Edward Dillv. 

“ Sir, 

” To the collection of English Poets 1 have recommended 
the volume of Dr. Watts to be added ; his name has Ion g 
been held by me in veneration, and I would not willingly 
be reduced to tell of him only that he was born and died. 
Yet of his life I know very little, and therefore must pass 
him in a manner very unworthy of his character, unless 
some of his friends will favour me with the necessary 
information ; many of them must be known to you ; 
and by your influence perhaps 1 may obtain some instruc- 
tion ; My plan does not exact much ; but I wish to di.s- 
tinguish Watts, a man who never wrote but for a good 
purpose. Be pleased to do for me what you can. I 
am. Sir. 

'■ Your humble servant, 

” Bold-court, Fleet -street. ” Sam. Johnson.” 

" July 7 . 1777''' 


"To James Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

” Your notion of the necessity ot any early interview is 
very pleasing to both my vanity and tenderness. 1 shall, 
perhaps, come to Carlisle another year ; but my money 
has not held out so well as it used to do. I shall go to 
Ashbourne, and I purpose to make Dr. Taylor invite you 
If you live awhile with me at his house, we shall have 
much time to ourselves, and our stay will be no expence 
to us or him. I shall leave London the 28th ; and after 
some stay at Oxford and Lichfield, shall probably come 
to Ashbourne about the end of your Session ; but of all 
this you shall have notice. Be satisfied we will meet 
somewhere. 

" You have done right m taking your unde's house. 
Some change in the form of life, gives from time to time 
a new epocha of existence. In a new place there is some- 
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thing new to be done, and a different system oi thoughts 
vises in the mind. I wish I could gather currants in your 
garden. Now fit up a little study, and have your books 
ready at hand ; do not spare a little money, to make your 
habitation pleasing to yourself. 

“ I have dined lately with poor dear . 1 do not 

think he goes on well. His table is rather coarse, and he 
has his children too much about him. But he is a very 
good man. 

" Mrs. Williams is in the country, to try il she can im- 
prove her health ; she is very ill. Matters have come so 
about, that she is in the country with very good accom- 
modation ; but age, and sickness, and pride, have made 
her so peevish that I was forced to bribe the maid to stay 
with her, by a secret stipulation of half a crown a week 
over her wage.s. 

" Our Club ended its session about six weeks ago. 
We now only meet to dine once a fortnight. Mr. Dunning, 
the great lawyer, is one of our members. The Thrales 
are well. 

" I long to know how the Negro’s cause will be decided, 
Wliat is the opinion of Lord Auchinleck, or Lord Hailes, 
or Lord Monboddo ? 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, &c 
" July 22, 1777 " " Sam. Johnson.” 


” Dr Johnson to Mrs. Boswell. 


" Madam, 

” Though i am well enough pleased with the taste of 
sweetmeats, very little of the pleasure which 1 received 
at the arrival of your jar of marmalade arose from eating 
it. 1 received it as a token of friendship, as a proof of 
reconciliation, things much sweeter than sweetmeats, 
and upon this consideration I return you, dear Madam, 
my sincerest thanks. By having your kindness I think 1 
have a double security for the continuance of Mr. Boswell's, 
which it is not to be expected that any man can long keep, 
when the influence of a lady so highly and so justly 
valued operates against him. Mr. Boswell will tell you 
that I was always faithful to your interest, and always 
endeavoured to exalt you in his estimation. You must 
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now do the same for me. We must all help one another, 
and you must now consider me as, dear Madam, 

" Your most obliged 

“ And most humble servant, 

“ July 22, 1777." " Sam. Johnson.” 


“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

'' Do not disturb yourself about our interviews ■ I 
hope we shall have many ; nor think it any thing hard 
or unusual, that your design of meeting me is interrupted. 
We have both endured greater evils, and have gi'cater 
evils to expect. 

” Mrs. Boswell’s illness makes a more serious distress. 
Does the blood rise from her lungs or from her stomach i 
From little vessels broken in the stomach there is no 
danger. Blood from the lungs is, I believe, always 
frothy, as mixed with wind. Your physicians know very 
well what is to be done. The loss of such a lady would, 
indeed, be very afflictive, and 1 hope she is in no danger. 
Take care to keep her mind as easy as is possible. 

” I have left Langton in London. He has been down 
with the militia, and is again quiet at home, talking to 
Ills little people, as I suppose you do sometimes. Make 
my compliments to Miss Veronica. The rest are too young 
for ceremony. 

” 1 cannot but hope that yon have taken your country- 
house at a very seasonable time, and that it may conduce 
to restore or establish Mrs. Boswell’s health, as well as 
provide room and exercise for the young ones. That you 
and your lady may both be happy, and long enjoy your 
happiness, is the sincere and earnest wish of, dear Sir, 

" Your most, &c,, 

“ Oxford, Aug. 4, I 777 -'’ “ Sam. Johnson.” 

" Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

[Informing him that my wife had continued to grow 
better, so that my alarming apprehensions were relieved ; 
and that I hoped to disengage myself from the other 
embarrassment which had occurred, and therefore re- 
questing to know particularly when he intended to be at 
Ashbourne.] 
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“To James Boswell, E.sq. 

" Dear Sir, 

“ I AW this clay come to Ashbourne, and have only to 
tell you, that Dr Taylor says you shall be vrelcome to 
him, and you know how welcome you will be to me. Make 
haste to let me know when you may be expected, 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and tell 
her, I hope we shall be at variance no more. I am, dear 
Sir, your mo.st humble servant, 

■' .Aug. 30, 1776," “ Sam. Johnson." 


"To James Boswell, Esq, 

'■ Dear Sir 

“ On Saturday 1 wrote a very short letter, immediately 
upon my arrival hither, to shew you that I am not less 
desirous of the interview than yourself. Life admits not 
of delays : when pleasure can be had, it is fit to catch it ; 
Every hour takes away part of the things that please us, 
and perhaps part of oiir disposition to be pleased. When 
[ came to Lichfield, I found my old friend Harry Jackson 
dead. It was a loss, and a loss not to bo repaired, as he 
was one of the companions of my chiidliood. 1 hope we 
may long continue to gain friends ; but the friends which 
merit or u.sefulness can procure us, are not able to supply 
the place of old acquaintance, with whom tlie days of 
youth may be traced, and those images revived which 
gave the earliest delight. If you and I live to be much 
older, we shall take great delight in talking over tlie 
Hebridean Journey 

" In the meantime it may not be amiss to contrive 
some other little adventure, but what it can be I know 
not ; leave it, as Didtiey says, 

“To virtue, tortunc, time, and woman s breast ; 

for I believe Mrs. Boswell must have some part in the 
consultation , 

“ One thing you will like. The Doctor, so tar as 1 can 
judge, is likely to leave us enough to ourselves. He was 
out to-day before I came down, and, 1 fancy will stay 
out to dinner. I have brought the papers about poor 
Dodd, to show you, butyou willsoon have dispatched them. 

“ Before I came away, I sent poor Mrs. Williams into 
the country, very ill of a pituitous defluxion, which wastes 
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her gradually away, and which her piiysician declares 
himsell unable to stop. I supplied her as far as could be 
desired, with all conveniences to make her excursion 
and abode pleasant and useiiil. But I am alraid she can 
only linger a short time in a morbid state of weakness and 
pain. 

" The Thrales, little and great, are all well, and purpose 
to go to Brighthelmstone at Michaelmas. Tliey will 
invite me to go with them, and perhaps I may go, but I 
hardly think I shall like to stay thte whole time • but of 
futurity we know but little. 

‘‘ Mrs. Porter is well ; but Mrs. Aston, one ol the ladies 
at Stowhill, has been striiek with a palsy, from which .she 
is not likely over to recover How soon may .such a stroke 
fall upon us 1 

" Write to me, and lot us know when we may expect 
you 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble .servant, 

' Ashbourne, Sept. 1 1777.” " Sam. Johnson " 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

“ I WRITE to be left at Carlisle, as you direct me ; 
but you cannot have it. Your letter. Sept. 6, was not at 
this place till this day, Thursday. Sept 11 ; and I hope 
you will be here before this is at Carlisle. However, what 
you have not going, you may liave returning ; and as 1 
believe I sliall not love you less after our interview, it 
will then be as true as it is now, that I set a very high 
value upon your Iriendship, and count your kindness 
as one of the chief felicities of my liie. Do not fancy 
that an intermission of writing is a decay of kindness. 
No man is always in a disposition to write ; nor has 
any man at all times sometliing to say. 

" That distrust ivhicii intrudes so often on your mind 
is a mode ol melancholy, which, if it be the business of a 
wise man to be happy, it is foolish to indulge ; and, if 
it be a duty to preserve our faculties entire for their 
proper use, it is criminal. Suspicion is very often an 
useless pain. From that and all other pains, I wish you 
free and safe ■ for 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately yours, 

■ Ashbourne, Sept. 11 1777” " Sam. Johnson.' 
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On Sunday evening. Sept. 14. I arrived at Aslibonrno, 
and drove directly up to Dr. Taylor’s door. Dr. Johnson 
and he appeared before I had got out of the post-chaise, 
and -welcomed me cordially. 

I told them that I had travelled all the preceding night, 
and gone to bed at Leek, in Staffordshire ; and that -when 
I rose to go to church in the afternoon, I was infonned 
there had been an earthquake, of -which, it seems the 
shock had been felt in some degree at Ashbourne. John- 
son. " Sir, it will he’mucli exaggerated in public talk : 
for, in the first place, the common people do not accurately 
adapt their thoughts to the objects ; nor, secondly, do 
they accurately adapt their words to their thoughts : 
they do not mean to lie ; but. taking no pains to be exact, 
they give you ver^r false accounts, A great part of their 
language is proverbial. If any thing rocks at all, 
tlie)^ say it rocks tike a cradle ; and in this way they go 
on 

Alter breakfast, Johnsoir carried mo to see the garden 
belonging to the school of Ashbourne, wliich is very 
prettily fonned upon a bank, rising gradually behind the 
house. The Reverend Mr. Langley, the head-master, 
accompanied us. 

While we sat basking in the sun upon a seat here, I 
introdiuced a common subject of complaint, the very 
small salarie.s which many curates have, and I maintained, 
that no man should be invested with the character of 
a clerg3'Tnan, unless he has a security for such an income 
as will enable him to appear respectable ; that, therefore, 
a clergyman should not be allo-vved to have a curate, 
unless be gives him a hundred pounds a year ; if he cannot 
do til at, let him perform the duty himself. Johnson; "To 
be sure. Sir. it is wrong that any clergyman should be 
without a reasonable income ; but as the church I'evenues 
were sadly diminished at the Reformation, the clergy 
\vho have livings, cannot afford, in many instances, to 
give good salaries to curates, without leaving themselves 
too little ; and, if no curate were to be permitted unless 
he had a hundred pounds a year, their number would be 
very small, -which would be a disadvantage, as then 
there would not be such choice in the nursery for the 
church, curates being candidates for the higher 
ecclesiastical offices, according to their merit and good 
behaviour.” 
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We had with vis at dinner several of Dr. Taylor's neigh- 
bours, good civil gentlemen, who seemed to understand 
Dr. Johnson very well, and not to consider him in the 
light that a certain person did, who being struck, or rather 
stunned by his voice and manner, when he was afterwards 
asked what he thought of him, answered, “ He's a 
tremendou-s companion. ' 

Johnson told me, that “ Taylor was a very sen.sible 
acute man, and had a strong mind ; that he had great 
activity in some respects, and yet such a sort of indolence, 
that if you should put a pebble upon his chimney-piece, 
you would find it there, in the same state, a year after- 
wards." 

And here is a proper place to give an account of John- 
son's humane and zealous interterence in behalf of the 
Reverend Dr. William Dodd, formerly Prebendary of 
Brecon, and chaplain m ordinary to hi.s Majesty ; cele- 
brated as a very popular preacher, an encourager of 
charitable institutions, and authour of a variety of 
works, chiefly theological. Having unhappily contracted 
expensive habits of living, partly occasioned by licen- 
tiousness of manners, he in an evil hour, when pressed by 
want of money, and dreading an exposure of his circum- 
stances, forged a bond of vdiich be attempted to avail 
iiimself to support his credit, flattering himself with hopes 
that he mi^ht be able to repay its anioimt without being 
detected. Tlie person, whose name ho thus rashly and 
criminally presumed to falsify, was the Earl of Chester- 
field, to whom he had been tutor, and who. he perhaps, 
in the warmth of his feelings, flattered himself would have 
generously paid the money in case of an alarm being 
taken, rather than suffer him to fall a victim to the 
dreadful consequences of violating the law against forgery, 
the most dangerous crime in a commeicial country ; but 
the unfortunate divine had the mortification to find that 
he was mistaken. His noble pupil appeared against him, 
and he was capitally convicted. 

Johnson told me that Dr. Dodd was very little ac- 
quainted with him, having been but once in his company, 
many years previous to this period ; but in his distress he 
bethought himself of Johnson’s persuasive power of 
writing, if haply it might avail to obtain for him the Royal 
Mercy. He did not apply to him directly, but, extra- 
ordinary as it may seem, through the late Countess ot 
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Harrington, who wrote a letter to Johnson, asking him 
to employ his pen in lavour ol Dodd. Mr. Allen told me 
that he carried Lady Harrington's letter to Johnson, 
that Johnson read it walking up and down his chamber, 
and seemed much agitated, after which he sa.id, " I will 
do what I can ; — ” and certainly he did make extraordinary 
exertions. 

Dr. Johnson wrote in the first place. Dr. Dodd's 
" Speech to the Recorder of London," at tlie Old Bailey, 
when sentence ol death w'as about to be pronounced upon 
him. 

He wrote also " The Convict's Address to his unhappy 
Brethren," a sermon delivered by Dr. Dodd, in the chapel 
of Newgate, 

Tlie last ui these articles which Johnson wrote is " Dr. 
Dodd's last solemn Declaration," which he left with the 
sheriff at the place ol execution. 

Having thus authentically settled what part of the 
" Occasional Papers," concerning Dr. Dodd's miserable 
situation, came from the pen of Johnson, I shall proceed 
to present my readers with my record ol the unpublished 
writings relating to that extraordinary and interesting 
matter, 

I found a letter to Dr Johnson Irom Dr, Dodd, May 23, 
1777, in which " The Convict's Address " seems clearly 
to be meant : 

“ I am so penetrated, my ever dear Sir, with a sense 
ol your extreme benevolence towards me, that 1 cannot 
find words equal to the sentiments of my heart. * * * * 

" You are too conversant in the world to need the 
slightest hint from me, of what infinite utility the Speech 
on the aw'eful day has been to me I experience, every 
hour, some good eflect from it. f am sure that eflects 
still more salutary and important must follow from your 
kind and intended favour. 1 will labour— God being my 
helper, — to do justice to it from the pulpit. I am sure, 
had I your sentiments constantly to deliver from thence, 
in all their mighty force and power, not a soul could be 
left unconvinced and unpersuaded.” 'ff****** 

He added “ May God Almighty bless and reward, 
with his choicest comforts, your philanthropick actions, 
and enable me at all times to express what I feel of the 
high and uncommon obligations which I owe to the 
firel man in our times.” 
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Oil Sunday, June 22, he writes, begging Dr Johnson's 
assistance in iraining a .supplicatory letter to lii.s Majesty : 

“ If his Majesty could be moved of his royal clemency 
to spare me and my family the horrours and ignominy 
of a puhlick death, which the publick itself is solicitous to 
wave, and to grant me in some silent distant corner of 
the globe to pass the remainder of my days in penitence 
and prayer, I would bless his clemency and be humbled." 

This letter rvas brought to Dr. John.soii when in church. 
He stooped down and read it, and wrote, when he wont 
home, the following letter for Dr. Dodd to the King : 

" Sir, 

" May it not offend your Majesty, that the most miser- 
able of men applies himself to your clemency, as his 
last hope and his last refuge ; that your mercy is most 
earnestly and humbly implored by a clergyman, whom 
your Laws and Judges have condemned to the horrour 
and ignominy ol a publick execution. 

" I confess the crime, and own the enormity of its con- 
sequences, and the danger of its example. 'Nor have I 
the confidence to petition for impunity ; but humbly 
hope, that publick security may be established, without 
the spectacle of a clergyman dragged through the streets, 
to a death of infamy, amidst the derision of the profligate 
and profane ; and that justice may be satisfied with irre- 
vocable exile, perpetual disgrace, and hopeless penury, 

" My life, Sir, has not been useless to mankind. I have 
benefited many. But my offences against God are number- 
less, and I have had little time for repentance. Preserve 
me. Sir, by your prerogative of mercy, from the necessity 
of apipearing unprepared at that tribunal, before which 
Kings and S^ubjects must stand at last together. Permit 
me to hide my guilt in some obscure corner of a foreign 
country, where, if I can ever attain confidence to hope 
that my prayers will be heard, they shall be poured with 
all the fervour of gratitude for the life and happiness of 
your Majesty I am. Sir, 

“ Your Majesty's, &c.” 

Subjoined to it was written as follows ; 

"To Mr. Dodd, 

“ SiK, 

“ I MOST seriously enjoin you not to let it be at all 
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kiiowa i-hat 1 have \vritten this letter, and to return the 
copy to Mr. Allen in a cover to me. 1 iiope 1 need not 
tell you, that I wish it succe.ss. — But do not indulge hope. 
— Tell nobody “ 

It happened luckily tlial Mr. Allen was pitched on to 
assist in this melancholy office, for he was a great friend 
of Mr. Akerman, the keeper of Newgate. Dr. Johnson never 
went to see Dr. Dodd, He said to me, “ it would have done 
him more harm, than good to Dodd, who once expressed 
a desire to see him, but not earnestly." 

Dr. Johnson, on the 20 th ot June, wrote the following 
letter ; 

" To THE Right Honourable Charles Jenicinson 
" Sir, 

" Since the conviction and condemnation of Dr. Dodd, 
1 have had, by the intervention of a friend, some inter- 
course with him, and I am sure I shall lose nothing in your 
opinion hy tenderness and commiseration. Whatever 
be tile crime, it is not easy to have any luiowledge of the 
delinquent, without a wish that his life may be spared ; 
at least when no life has been taken away by him. I will, 
therefore, take the liberty of suggesting some reasons for 
which I wish this unhappy being to escape the utmost 
rigour of his sentence. 

" He IS, so far as I can recollect, the first clergyman ol 
our church who has suflered publick execution for im- 
morality ; and 1 know not whether it would not be more 
for the interests of religion to bury such an oflender in the 
obscurity of perpetual exile, than to expose him in a cart, 
and on the gallows, to all who for any reason are enemies 
to the clergy 

" The supreme power has, in all ages, paid some atten- 
tion to the voice of the people ; and that voice does not 
least deserve to be heard, when it calls out for mercy. 
There is now a very general desire that Dodd’s life should 
be spared. More is not wished ; and, perhaps, this is 
not too much to be granted 

" If you. Sir, have any opportunity ol enforcing these 
reasons, you may, perhaps, think them worthy of con- 
sideration : but whatever you determine, I most respect- 
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fully in treat that you will be pleased to pardon for this 
intrusion, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 

" And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.’' 

Dr. Johnson lastly wrote to Dr Dodd this solemn and 
soothing letter : 

“ To THE Reverend Dr. Dodd. 

’’ Dear Sir, 

" That which is appointed to all men is now coming 
upon 3mu. Outward circumstances, the eyes and tlie 
thoughts of men, aie below the notice of an immortal 
being about to stand the trial for eternity, before the 
Supreme Judge of heaven and earth. Be comforted ; 
your crime, morally or religiously considered, lias no very 
deep dye of turpitude It corrupted no man's principles ; 
it attacked no man’s lile. It involves only a temporary 
and reparable injury. Oi this, and of all other sins, you 
are earnestly to repent ; and may God, who knowetli our 
fiaility, and desireth not our death, accept your repen- 
tance, for the sake of his Son Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

“ In requital of those well intended offices which you 
are pleased so emphatically to acknowledge, let me beg 
that yon make in your devotions one petition for my 
eternal welfare f am, dear Sir, 

’’ Your most afteclionaie servant, 

" June 26, 1777.'' " Sam Johnson 

Under the copy of this letter 1 found written, in Jolm- 
son’s own hand, ’’ Next day, June 27, he was executed." 

Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy discrimina- 
tive manner, a portrait of the late Mr Fitzlierbert of 
Derby.shire. " There was (said he) no sparkle, no brilliancy 
in Eitzherbert ; but I never knew a man who was so 
generally acceptable He made every body quite easy, 
overpowered nobody by the superiority of his talents, 
made no man think worse of himself by being his rival, 
seemed always to listen, did not oblige you to hear much 
from him, and did not oppose what you said. Every 
body liked him ; but he had no friend, as I understand 
the word, nobody with whom he exchanged intimate 
thoughts. People were willing to think well of every 
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thing about him. A gentleman was making an allectecl 
rant, as many people do, ol great Ice!ing.s about ‘ bis dear 
son,’ who was at school near London ; how anxious he 
was lest ho might be ill, and what he would give to see 
him, ‘ Can't you (.said Fit 2 hcrbert,) take a post-rbaise 
and go to him ? ’ This, to be sure, Jinished the affected 
man, but there was not much in it. However, this was 
circulated a.s wit for a w'bole winter, and I believe part 
of a summer too ; a proof that he was no very witty man. 
He was an instance of the truth of the observation, that a 
man will please more upon the whole by negative qualities 
than by positive ; by never offending, than by giving a 
great, deal of delight. In the first place, men hate more 
ntoadily than they love ; and it 1 have said something to 
hurt a man once, I shall not get the better ol this, by saying 
many tlung,s to please him.” 

Tuesday, September i6. Dr. Johnson having mentioned 
to me the extraordinary size and price of some cattle 
reared by Dr Taylor, I rode out with our host, surveyed 
his farm, and was shewn one cow which he had sold for a 
hundred and twenty guineas, and another for wliich he 
had been offered a hundred and thirty, Taylor thus 
described to me his old school-fellow and friend, Jolin.son : 
” He is a man of a veiy clear head, great power of word.s, 
and a very gay imagination ; but there is no dispuLing 
with him. He will not hear yon, and having a louder 
voice than you, must roar you down,” 

In the evening the Reverend Mr. Seward, of Lichfield, 
who was passing through Ashbourne in his way home, 
drank tea with us. Johnson described him thus : — ” Sir, 
his ambition is to be a fine talker ; so he goes to Buxton, 
and such places, where he may find companies to listen 
1,0 him. And, Sir, he is a valetudinarian, one of those who 
are ahvays mending themselves. I do not know a more 
disagreeable character than a valetudinarian, who thinks 
he may do any thing that is for his ease, a,nd indulges him- 
self ill the grossest freedoms ; Sir, he brings himself to the 
state of a hog in a stye.” 

Dr. Taylor’s nose happening to bleed, he said, it was 
because he had omitted to have himself blooded four 
days after a quarter of a year's interval. Dr. Johnson, 
who was a great dabbler in physick, disapproved much 
of periodical bleeding. “ For (said he) you accustom your- 
self to an evacuation which Nature cannot perform of 
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hersell, and therefore she cannot help you. should you 
from forgetfulnc.s.s or any other cause omit it ; so you may 
be suddenly sulfocated. You may accustom yourself to 
other periodical evacuations, because should yon omit 
them, Nature can supply the omission ; but Nature 
cannot open a vein to blood you." — " I do not like to 
take an emetick, (said Taylor,) for fear of breaking some 
small vessels." — “ Poh 1 (said Johnson,) if you have so 
many things that will break you had better break your 
neck at once and there's an end on't. You will break no 
small vessels : ” (blowing with high derision.) 

1 mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David Hume’s 
persisting in Ins infidelity, when he was dying, shocked 
me much. Johnson. “Why should it shock you, 
Sir ? Hume owned he had never lead the New Testa- 
ment with attention. Here then was a man ivho had 
been at no pains to enquire into the truth of religion, 
and had continually turned his mind the other way. 
It was not to be expected that the prospect of death 
would alter his way of thinking, unless God should 
send an angel to set him right." 1 said, I liad reason 
to believe that the thought of annihilation gave Hume 
no pain. Johnson. “ It was not so. Sir. He had 
a vanity in being thought easy. It is more probable 
that he should assume an appearance of ease, than so 
very improbable a thing .should be, as a man not 
afraid of going into an unknown state, and not being 
uneasy at leaving all he knew. The liorronr of death, which 
I had always observed ui Dr. Johnson, appeared strong 
to-night. I ventured to tell him, that I had been, for 
moments in my life, not afraid of death ; therefore I could 
suppose another man in that state of mind for a consider- 
able space of time. He said, “ he never had a moment 
in winch death was not terrible to him." He added, 
that it had been observed, that scarce any man dies in 
piibhck, but with apparent resolution ; from that desire 
of praise which never quits us. 

Talking of biography, I said, in writing a life, a man's 
peculiarities should be mentioned, because they mark 
his character, Johnson, " Sir, there is no doubt as to 
peculiarities : the question is, whether a man’s vices 
should be mentioned , for instance, whether it should be 
mentioned that Addison and Paniell drank too freely • 
for people will probably more easily indulge in drinking 
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from Icnowing this ; so that more ill inay be clone by the 
e.xample, than good by telling the whole truth." Here 
was an instance of his varying from him.self in talk ; for 
when Lord Hailes and he sat one morning calmly convers- 
ing in my house at Edinburgh, I well remember that Dr. 
Johnson maintained, that " If a man is to write A Panegy- 
rick, he may keep vices out ot sight ; but if he profes.ses 
to write A Life, be must represent it really as it was ; '' 
and when 1 objected to the danger of telling that Parnell 
drank to excess, be said, that “ it would produce an 
instructive caution to avoid drinking, when it was seen, 
that even the learning and genius of Parnell could be 
debased by it.’’ 

Thursday, September i8 Last night Dr. Johnson had 
proposed that the crystal lustre, or chandelier, in Dr. 
Taylor’s large room, should be lighted up some time or 
otlier. Taylor said, it should be lighted up next night, 
" That will do very well, (said 1.) for it is Dr Johnson's 
birth -day." 

When we were in the Isle of Sky, Johnson had 
desired me not to mention his birth -day. He did not 
seem pleased at this time that I mentioned it, and said 
(somewhat sternly,) " he would not have the lustre lighted 
the next day ” 

Some ladies, who had been present yesterday when 1 
mentioned his birth-day, came to dinner to-day, and 
plagued him unintentionally by wishing him ]oy, 1 
know not why he disliked having bis birth-day men- 
tioned, uniess it were that it reminded him of his 
approaching nearer to death, of which he had a constant 
dread 

1 mentioned to him a iriend of mine who was formerly 
gloomy from low spirits, and much distressed by the fear 
of death, but was now uniformly placid, and contemplated 
his dissolution without any perturbation, " Sir, (said 
Johnson,) this is only a disordered imagination taking a 
different turn 

Friday, September ig, after breakfast, Dr. Johnson 
and 1 set out in Dr. Taylor’s chaise to go to Derby. The 
day was fine, and we resolved to go by Keddleston, the 
seat of Lord Scarsdale, that 1 might see bis Lord.ship’s 
fine house 1 was struck with the magnificence of the 
building ; and the extensive park, with the finest verdure, 
covered with deer, and cattle, and sheep, delighted me. 
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The number of old oaks, of an immense size, iilled me witli 
a sort of respectful admiration : for one of them sixty 
pounds was offered. The excellent smooth gravel roads ; 
the large piece of water formed by his Lordship from some 
small brooks, with a handsome barge upon it ; the vener- 
able Gothick church, now the family chapel, just by the 
house ; in short, the grand group of objects agitated and 
distended my mind in a most agreeable manner. " One 
should think (said I,) that the proprietor of all this must 
be happy." — " Nay, Sir, (said Johnson,) all this excludes 
but one evil — poverty.” 

Our names were sent up, and a well-drest elderly house- 
keeper, a most distinct articulator, shewed us the house ; 
which I need not describe, as there is an account of it 
published in " Adams’s Works in Architecture." Dr. 
Johnson thought better of it to-day, than when lie .sa\i’ 
it before ; for he had lately attacked it violently, saying, 
“ It would do excellently for a town-hall. Tlie large room 
with the pillars (said he) would do for the Judges to sit 
in at the assizes ; the circular room lor a jury-chamber , 
and the room above for prisoners." Still ho thought 
the large room ill lighted, and of no ii.se but for dancing 
in ; and the bed-chambers but indifferent rooms ; and 
that the immense sum which it cost was injudiciously 
laid out. Dr. Taylor had put him in mind ol his appearing 
pleased with the house. *' But (said he) that was when 
Lord Scarsdale was present. Politeness obliges us to 
appear pleased with a man’s works when he is present. 
No man will be so ill bred as to question you. You may 
therefore pay compliments without saying what is not 
true I should say to Lord Scarsdale of his large room. 

' Mv Lord, this is the most costly room that I ever saw ■ 
which is true,” 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his love ol 
driving fast in a post-chaise. " If (said he) I had no duties, 
and no reference to futurity, I would spend my life 111 
driving briskly in a post-chaise with a pretty woman ; 
but .she should be one who could understand me, and 
would add something to the conversation." 

We dined with Dr, Butter, whose lady is daughter ol 
my cousin Sir John Douglas, whose grandson is now 
presumptive heir of the noble family of Queeiisberry. 
Johnson and he had a good deal of medical conversation. 
After dinner, Mrs. Butter went with me to see the silk-mill 
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which Mr, John Lombc had had a patent for, having 
brought away the contrivance from Italy 

Dr. Johnson told ns at tea, that when some of Dr, 
Dodd’s pious fi'ionds were trying to consols him by saying 
tliat he was going to leave “ a wretched world,” he had 
honesty enough not to join in the cant ; — ” No, no, (said 
he,) it has been a very agreeable world to me.” Johnson 
added, “ I respect Dodd for thus speaking the truth ; 
for, to be .sure, lie had for several years enjoyed a life of 
great voliipUionsne.s.s.” 

He told us, that Dodd’.s city friends stood by him so, 
that a thousand pounds were ready to be given to the 
gardcr, if he woidd let him escape. He added, that he 
knew a friend of Dodd's, who walked about Newgate for 
some time on the evening before the day of his execution, 
with five hundred pounds in his pocket, ready to be paid 
to any of the turnkeys who could get him out : but it 
was too late ; for lie was watched witii much circum- 
spection. He said, Dodd’s friends had an image of him 
made of wax, vvhicli was to have been left in liis place ; 
and tie believed it was carried into the prison. 

Johnson disapproved of Dr. Dodd’s leaving the world 
persuaded that '' The Convict’s Address to his unhappy 
Breathren," was of his own writing. " But, Sir, (said 1,1 
you contributed to the deception ; for when Mr, Seward 
expressed a doubt to you that it was not Dodd's own, 
because it had a great deal more force of mind in it tlian 
anything known to be his, you answered, — ' Why should 
you think so ? Depend upon it. Sir, when a man knows 
he is to be hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his 
mind wonderfully.’ ” Johnson. ” Sir, as Dodd got it 
from me to pass as his own. while that could do him any 
good, that was an implied pronnse that I should not own 
it. To own it, tlierelore., vvould have been telling a lie, 
with the addition of breach of promise, which was worse 
than simply telling a lie to make it be believed it was 
Dodd's. Besides, Sir, I did not directly tell a lie : I left 
the matter uncertain. Perhaps I thought that Seward 
would not believe it the less to be mine for what I said ; 
but I would not put it in bis power to say I had owned 
it ■■ 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morning. Dr. 
Johnson told me, " that the learned Mrs. Carter, at that 
period when .she wa.s eager in study, did not awake as 
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early as she wished and she therefore had a contrivance, 
that, at a certain hour, her chamber-light should burn 
a string to which a heavy weight was suspended, which 
then fell with a strong sudden noise : this roused her 
from sleep, and then she had no difficulty in getting 
up.” 

As we drove back to Ashbourne, Dr. Johnson recom- 
mended to me, as he had often done, to drink water only ; 
'' For (said he) you are.tlien sure not to get drunk ; where- 
as, if you drink wine, you are never sure." I said, drink- 
ing wine was a pleasure 1 was unwilling to give up. 
" Why, Sir, (said he,) there is no doubt lliat not to drink 
wine is a great deduction from life but it may be 
necessary.” 

1 ventured to mention a person who was as violent a 
Scotchman as he was an Englishman ; a.nd literally had 
the same contempt for an Englishman that he had for a 
Scotchman compared with an Engli.shman ; and that he 
would say of Dr. Johnson, “ Damned rascal I to talk 
as ho doe's of the Scotch ” This seemed, for a moment, 
'' to give him pause ' It, perhaps, presented his extreme 
prejudice against the Scotch in a point ol view somewhat 
new to him, by the efiect of contrast 

By the time when we returned to Ashburne, Dr. Tayloi 
was'gonc to bed Johnson and i sat up a long time bv 
ourselves. 

On Saturday, September 20. after breakfast, when 
Taydor was gone out to his farm. Dr. Johnson and I had 
a serious conversation by ourselves on melancholy and 
madness ; which he was, 1 always thought, erroneously 
inclined to confound together 

Johnson said, “ A madman loves to be with people 
whom be fears ; not as a dog fears the lash ; but of whom 
he stands in awe.” 1 was struck with the justice of this 
observation. To be with those of whom a person, whose 
mind is wavering and dejected, stands in awe, represses and 
composes an easy tumult of spirits, and consoles him with 
the contemplation ot something steady, and at least 
comparatively great 

He added, ‘‘ Madmen are all sensual in the lower stages 
of the distemper. They are eager for gratifications to 
sooth their minds, and divert their attention from the 
misery which they suffer 1 but when they grow very ill, 
pleasure is too weak for them, and they seek for pain, 
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Employment, Sir, and hardships, prevent melancholy. 
I suppose in all our army in America, there was not one 
man rvho went mad.” 

We entered seriously upon a question of much impor- 
tance to me, which Johnson was pleased to consider with 
friendly attention. I had long complained to him that 1 
felt myself discontented in Scotland, as too narrow a 
sphere, and that 1 wished to make my chief residence in 
London, the great scene of ambition, instruction, and 
amusement : a scene, which was to me, comparatively 
speaking, a heaver upon earth. Johnson. ” Why, Sir, 
I never knew any one who had such a gust for London 
as yon have : and I cannot blame you for your wish to 
live there ; yet. Sir, were I in your father’s place, I should 
not consent to your settling there; for I have the old 
feudal notions, and I should be afraid that Auchinleck 
would be deterted, as you would soon find it more desirable 
to have a country-seat in a better climate. I own, however, 
that to consider it as a dtity to reside on a family estate is a 
prejudice ; for we must consider, that working-people 
got employment equally, and the produce of land is sold 
equally, whether a great family resides at home or not ; 
and if the rents of an estate be carried to London, they 
return again in the circulation of commerce ; nay, Sir, 
we must perhaps allow, that carrying the rents to a dis- 
tance is a good, because it contributes to that circulation. 
We must, however, allow, that a well-regulated great 
family may improve a neighbourhood in civility and ele- 
gance, and give an example of good order, virtue, and 
piety ; and so its residence at home may be of much 
advantage. But if a great family be disorderly and vicious, 
its residence at home is very pernicious to a neighbour- 
hood. There is not now the same inducement to live in 
the country as formerly ; the pleasures of social life are 
much better enjoyed in town ; and there is no longer in 
the country that power and influence in proprietors of 
land which they had in old times, and which made the 
country so agreeable to them. The Laird of Auchinleck 
now is not near so great a man as the Laird of Auchinleck 
was a hundred years ago." 

I suggested a doubt, that if 1 were to reside in London, 
the exquisite zest with which I relished it in occasional 
visits might go ofi, and I might grow tired of it. Johnson. 
” Why, Sir, you find no man, at all intellectual, who is 
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willing to leave London, No, Sir, when a man is tired of 
London, he is tired of life ; for there is in London all that 
life can afford.” 

He said, a country gentleman should bring his lady to 
visit London as soon as he can, that they may have 
agreeable topicks for conversation when they are by 
themselves. 

We talked of employment being absolutely necessary 
to preserve the mind from wearying and growing fretful, 
especially in those who have a tendency to melancholy ; 
and 1 mentioned to him a saying which somebody had 
related of an American savage, who, when an European 
was expatiating on all the advantages of money, put this 
question : " Will it purchase occupation ? " Johnson. 
” Depend upon it. Sir, this saying is too refined for a 
savage. And, Sir, money will purchase occupation ; 
it will purchase all the conveniences of life ; it will purchase 
variety of company ; it will purchase ail sorts of enter- 
tainment.” 

Johnson and Taylor were so difierent from each other, 
that I wondered at their preserving an intimacy. Their 
having been at school and college together, might, in 
some degree, account for this ; but Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has furnished me with a stronger reason ; for Johnson 
mentioned to him, that he had been told by Taylor he 
was to be his heir. I shall not take upon me to animadvert 
upon this ; but certain it is that Johnson paid great atten- 
tion to Taylor. He now, however, said to me, " Sir, I 
love him ; but I do not love him more ; my regard for 
him does not increase. As it is said in the Apocrypha, 

‘ bis talk is of bullocks.' I do not suppose he is very fond 
of my company. His habits are by no means sufficiently 
clerical ; this he knows that I see ; and no man likes to 
live under the eye of perpetual disapprobation." 

I have no doubt that a good many sermons were com- 
posed for Taylor by Jolmson. 

I, however, would not have it thought, that Dr. Taylor, 
though he could not write like Johnson, (as, indeed, who 
could ?) did not sometimes compose sermons as good as 
those which we generally have from very respectable 
divines. He shewed me one with notes on the margin in 
Jolmson’s handwriting ; and I was present when he read 
another to Johnson, that he might have his opinion of it, 
and Johnson said it was “ very well.” These, we may be 

o 
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sure, were not Johnson's ; for he was above little arts, or 
tricks of deception. 

[ mentioned to Johnson a respectable person ot a very 
strong mind, who had little of that tenderness which is 
common to human nature ; as an instance of which, when 
I suggested to him tliat he should invite his son, who had 
been settled ten years in foreign parts, to come home and 
pay him a visit, his answer was, “ No, no, let him mind 
his business." Johnson. “ 1 do not agree with him, Sir, 
in this. Getting money is not all a man's business ; to 
cultivate Itindness is a valuable pait of the business of 
life." 

In the evening, Johnson being in very good spirits, 
entertained us with several characteristical portraits ; 
I regret that any of them escaped my retention and dili- 
gence. I found from experience, that to collect my friend's 
conversation so as to exhibit it wdtli any degree of its 
original flavour, it was necessary to write it dowm without 
delay. To record his sayings, after some distance of time, 
was like preserving or pickling long-kept and faded fruits, 
or other vegetables, which, w’hen in that state, have little 
or nothing of their taste when fresh. 

He found great fault with a gentleman ot our acquain- 
tance for keeping a bad table. “ Sir, (said he,) when a 
man is invited to dinner, he is disappointed if he does not 
get something good. I advised Mrs. Thrale, who has no 
card-parties at her house, to give sweet-meats, and such 
good things, in an evening, as are not commonly given, 
and she wotdd find company enough come to her ; for 
every body loves to have things which please the palate 
put in their way, without trouble or preparation." 

Dr. Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to see 
Islam, a romantick scene, now belongmg to a family of the 
name of Port, but formerly the seat of the Congreves, 
I suppose it is well described in some of tne Tours, John- 
son described it distinctly and vividly, at which I could not 
but express to him my wonder ; because, though my ej'es, 
as he observed, were better than his, I could not by any 
means equal him in repre.senting visible objects. I said, 
the difference between us in this respect was as that 
between a man. who has a bad instrument, but plays well 
on it, and a man who has a good instniment, on which 
he can play very imperfectly. 

In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, who was on a 
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visit at Dr. Taylor’s, attempted to dispute with Johnson 
in favour of Mungo Campbell, who shot Alexander, Earl 
of Eglintoune, upon his having fallen, when retreating 
from his Lordship, who he believed was about to seisie 
his gun, as he had threatened to do. He said, he should 
have done just as Campbell did. Johnson, " Whoever 
would do as Campbell did, deserves to be hanged ; not 
that I could, as a juryman, have found him legally guiltv 
of murder ; but I am glad they found means to convict 
him.” The gentleman -farmer said, " A poor man has 
as much honour as a rich man ; and Campbell had that 
to defend.” Johnson exclaimed, ” A poor man has no 
honour.” The English yeoman, not dismayed, proceeded ; 
" Lord Eglintoune was a damned fool to run on upon 
Campbell, after being warned that Campbell would shoot 
him if he did.” Johnson, who could not bear anything 
like swearing, angrily replied, ” ?Ie was not a damned fool : 
he only thought too well of Campbell, He did not believe 
Campbell would be such a damned scoundrel, as to do so 
damned a thing." His emphasis on damned, accompanied 
with frowning looks, reproved his opponent’s want of 
decorum in his presence. 

Talking of the danger of being mortified by rejection, 
when making approaches to the acquaintance of the 
great, I observed, " I am, however generally for trying, 

' Notliing venture, nothing have.’” Johnson, "Very 
true. Sir ; but I have always been more afraid of failing, 
than hopeful of success." And, indeed, though he had 
all just respect for rank, no man ever less courted the favour 
of the great. 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson seemed to 
be more uniformly social, cheerful, and alert, than I had 
almost ever seen him. He was prompt on great occasions 
and on small. Taylor, who praised every thing of his 
own to excess, in short, " whose geese were all swans,” 
as the proverb saj’^s, expatiated on the excellence of his 
biill-dog, which he told ns, was ” perfectly well shaped,” 
Johnson, after examining the animal attentively, thus 
repressed the vain-glory of our host : — “ No, Sir, he is not 
well shaped ; for there is not the quick transition from 
the thickness of the fore-part, to the tenuity — the thin 
part — behind, — which a bull-dog ought to have.” This 
tenuity was the only hard word that I heard him use during 
this interview, and it will be observed, he instantly put 
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another expression in its place. Taylor said, a small bull- 
dog was as good as a large one. Johnson. " No, Sir ; 
for, in proportion to his size, he has strength : and your 
argument would prove, that a good bull-dog may be as 
small as a mouse.” It was amazing how he entered with 
perspicuity and keenness upon every thing that occurred 
in conversation. Most men, whom I know, would no more 
think of discussing a question about a bull- dog, than of 
attacking a bull. 

One morning after breakfast, when the sun shone bright, 
we walked out together, and ‘‘ pored ” for some time with 
placid indolence upon an artificial water-fall, which 
Dr. Taylor had made by building a strong dyke of stone 
across the river behind the garden. It was now somewhat 
obstructed by branches of trees and other rubbish, which 
had come down the river, and settled close to it. Johnson, 
partly from a desire to see it play more freely, and partly 
from that inclination to activity which will animate, at 
times, the most inert and sluggish mortal, took a long 
pole which was lying on a bank, and pushed down several 
parcels of this wreck with painful assiduity, while I stood 
quietly by, wondering to behold the sage thus curiously 
employed, - and smiling with an humorous satisfaction 
each time when he carried his point. He worked till he 
was quite out of breath ; and having found a large dead 
cat so heavy that he could not move it after several efforts. 

Come,” said he (throwing down the pole,) “ you shall 
take it now ; ” which I accordingly did, and being a fresh 
man, soon made the cat tumble over the cascacle. This 
may be laughed at as too trifling to record ; but it is a 
small characteristic trait in the Flemish picture which I 
give of my friend, and in which, therefore, I mark the most 
minute particulars. And let it be remembered, that 
” iEsop at play " is one of the instructive apologues of 
antiquity. 

I mentioned an old gentleman of our acquaintance 
whose memory was beginning to fail. Johnson. ” There 
must be a diseased mind, where there is a failure of 
memory at seventy. A man’s head. Sir, must be morbid, 
if he fails so soon,” My friend, being now himself sixty- 
eight, might think thus ; but 1 imagine, that threescore 
and, ten, the Psalmist’s period of sound human life in 
later ages, may have a failure, though there be no disease 
in the constitution. 
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Dr. Johnson advised me to-day, to have as many books 
about me as I could ; that I might read upon any subject 
upon which I had a desire for instruction at the time. 

" What you read then, (said he,) you will remember ; 
but if you have not a book immediately read)'-, and 
the subject moulds in your mind, it is a chance if you have 
again a desire to study it,” He added, " If a man never 
has an eager desire for instruction, he should prescribe a 
task for himself. But it is better when a man reads from 
immediate inclination.” 

Wishing to be satisfied what degree o£ truth there was 
in a story which a friend of Johnson’s and mine had told 
me to his disadvantage, I mentioned it to him in direct 
terms ; and it was to this effect ; that a gentleman who 
had lived in great intimacy with him, shewn him much 
kindness, and even telieved him from a spunging-house, 
hairing afterwards fallen into bad circumstances, was one 
day, when Johnson was at dinner with him, seized lor 
debt, and carried to prison ; that Johnson sat still un- 
disturbed, and went on eating and drinking ; upon which 
the gentleman’s sister, who -was present, could not sup- 
press her indignation : " What, sir, (said she,) are you so 
unfeeling, as not even to ofler -to go to my brother in his 
distress ; you who have been so much obliged to him ? ” 
And that Johnson answered, “ Madam, I owe him no 
obligation ; what he did for me he would have done for 
a dog.” 

Johnson assured me, that the story was absolutely 
false : but like a man conscious of being in the right, and 
desirous of completely vindicating himself from such a 
charge, he did not arrogantly rest on a mere denial, and 
on his general character, but proceeded thus : — “ Sir, I 
was very intimate with that gentleman, and was once 
relieved by him from an arrest ; but I never was present 
when he was arre.sted, never knew that he was arrested, 
and I believe he never was in difficulties after the time 
when he relieved me. I loved him much ; yet, in talking 
of his general character, I may have said, though I do not 
remember that I ever did say so ; that as his generosity 
proceeded from no principle, but was a part of his pro- 
fusion, he would do for a dog what he would do for a 
friend ; but I never applied tins remark to any particular 
instance, and certainly not to his kindness to me. If a 
profuse man, who does not value his money, and gives. 
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a large sum lo a whore, gives hall as much, or an equally 
large sum to relieve a triend, it cannot be esteemed as 
virtue.- This was ail that I could say of that gentleman ; 
and, if said at all, it must have been said after his death. 
Sir, I would have gone to the world's end to relieve him. 
The remark about the dog, if made by me, was such a 
sally as might escape one when painting a man highly." 

He found fault with me for using the phrase to make 
money. " Don't you see (said he) the impropriety of it ? 
To make money is to com it : you should say get money.” 
The phrase, however, is, I think, pretty current. But 
Johnson was at all times jealous of infractions upon the 
genuine English language, and prompt to repress colloquial 
barbarisms ; such as pledging myself, for undertaking ,- 
line, for department, or branch, as, the civil line, the 
banking line. He was particularly indignant against the 
almost universal use of the word idea in the sense of 
notion, or opinion, when it is clear that idea can only 
signify something of w'hich an image can be formed in 
the mind. may have an idea or image of a mountain, 
a tree, a building ; but we cannot surely have an idea or 
image of an argument or proposition. Yet we hear the 
sages of the law ” delivering their ideas upon the question 
under consideration ; " and the first speakers in parlia- 
ment “ entirely coinciding in the idea which has been 
ably stated by an honourable member ; " — or “ repro- 
bating an idea unconstitutional, and fraught with the 
most dangerous consequences to a great and free country.” 
Johnson called this “ modern cant.” 

In the evening our gentleman-farmer, and two others, 
entertained themselves and the company with a grea-t 
number of tunes on the fiddle. Johnson desired to have 
" Let ambition fire thy mind," played over again, and 
appeared to give a patient attention to it ; though he 
owned to me that he was very insensible to the power of 
musick. I told him that it affected me to such a degree, 
as often to agitate my nerves painfully, producing in my 
mind alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I 
was ready to shed tears ; and of daring resolution, so 
that I was inclined to rush into the thickest part of the 
battle. " Sir (said he,) I should never hear it, if it made 
me such a fool.” 

Wliile Johnson and 1 stood in calm conference by our- 
selves in Dr. Taylor's garden, at a pretty late hour in a 
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serene autumn niglit, loolcing np to the heavens, I directed 
the discoiii'HC to the subject of a future state. My friend 
was in a placid and most benignant frame of nrind. “ Sir, 
(said he,) I do not imagine that all thing.s will be made 
clear to us immediately after death, but that the ways of 
Providence will be explained to us very gradually.” I 
ventured to ask him whether, although the words of some 
texts of Scripture seemed strong in support of the dreadful 
doctrine of an eternity of punishment, we might not hope 
that the denunciation was figurative, and would not 
literally be execuLed. Johnson. " Sir, you are to consider 
the intention of punishment in a future state. We have 
no reason to be sure that we shall then be no longer liable 
to offend against God. We do not know that even the 
angels are quite in a state of security ; nay, we know that 
some of them have fallen. It may therefore, perhaps, be 
necessary, in order to preserve both men and angels in a 
state of rectitude, that they should have continually 
before them the punishment of those who have deviated 
from it ; but we may hope that by some other means a 
fall from rectitude may be prevented. Some of the texts 
of Scripture upon this subject are, as you observe, indeed 
strong ; but they may admit of a mitigated interpreta- 
tion.” He talked to me upon this awful and delicate 
question in a gentle tone, and as if afraid to be decisive. 

After supper I accompanied him to his apartment, and 
at my request he dictated to me an argument in favour 
of the negro who was then claiming his liberty, in an action 
in the Court of Session in Scotland. He had always been 
very zealous against slavery in every form, in which I 
with all deference thought that he discovered ” a zeal 
without knowledge.” 

The argument dictated by Dr. Johnson was as follows : 

” It must be agreed that in most ages many countries 
have had part ol their inhabitants in a state ol slavery ; 
yet it may be doubted whether slavery can ever be sup- 
posed the natural condition of man. It is impossible not 
to conceive that men in their original state were equal ; 
and very difficult to imagine how one would be subjected 
to another but by violent compulsion. An individual 
may, indeed, forfeit his liberty by a crime ; but he cannot 
by that crime forfeit the liberty of his children. What 
is true of a criminal seems true likewise of a captive. 
A man may accept life from a conquering enemy on 
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condition of perpetual servitude ; but it is very doubt- 
ful whether he can entail that servitude on his descen- 
dants ; for no man can stipulate without commission 
for another. The condition which he himself accepts, 
his son or grandson perhaps would have rejected. If we 
should admit, what perhaps may with more reason be 
denied, that there are certain relations between man and 
man which may malre slavery necessary and just, yet it 
can never be proved that he who is now suing for his 
freedom ever stood in any of those relations. He is cer- 
tainly subject by no law, but that of violence, to his 
present master ; -who pretends no claim to his obedience, 
but that he bought him from a merchant of slaves, whose 
right to sell him never was examined. It is said that 
according to the constitutions of Jamaica he was legally 
enslaved ; these constitutions a.re merely positive ; and 
apparently injurious to the rights of mankind, because 
whoever is exposed to sale is condemned to slavery without 
appeal ; by whatever fraud or violence he might have 
been originally brought into the merchant’s power. In 
our own time Princes have been sold, by wietches to 
whose care they were entrusted, that they might have 
an European education ; but when once they were brouglit 
to a market in the plantations, little would avail cither 
their dignity or their wrongs. The laws of Jamaica 
afforded a negro no redress. His colour is considered as 
a sufficient testimony against him It is to be lamented 
that moral right should ever give way to political con- 
venience. But if temptations of interest are sometimes 
too strong for human virtue, let us at least retain a virtue 
where there is no temptation to quit it. In the present 
case there is apparent right on one side, and no con- 
venience on the other. Inhabitants of this island can 
ueither gam riches nor power by taking away the liberty 
of any part of the human species. The sum of the argu- 
ment is this : — No man is by nature the property of; 
another ; The defendant is, therefore, by nature free. 
The rights of nature must be some way forfeited before 
they can be justly taken away : That the defendant has 
by any act forfeited the rights of nature we require to 
be proved ; and if no proof of sucli forfeiture can be given, 
we doubt not but the justice of the court will declare 
him free." 

When I said now to Jolinson, that I was afraid I kept 
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him too late up, " No, Sir, (said he,) 1 don’t care though 1 
sit all night with you.” This was an animated speech 
from a man in his sixty-ninth year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him as 1 ought 
to have been, I know not but this vigil might have been 
fulfilled ; but I unluckily entered upon the controversy 
concerning the right of Great-Britain to tax America, 
and attempted to argue in favour of our fellow-subjects 
on the other side of the Atlantick. I insisted that America 
might be very well governed, and made to yield sufficient 
revenue by the means of influence, as exemplified in Ireland, 
while the people might be pleased with the imagination 
of their participating of the British constitution, by having 
a body of representatives, without whose consent money 
could not be exacted from them. Johnson could not 
bear ray thus opposing his avowed opinion, which he had 
exerted himself with an extreme degree of heat to enforce ; 
and the violent agitation into which he was thrown, 
while answering, or rather reprimanding me, alanned me 
so, that I heartily repented of my having unthinkingly 
introduced the subject. I myself, however, grew warm, 
and the change was great, from the calm state of philo- 
sophical discussion in which we had a little before been 
pleasingly employed. 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which occurred 
at Edensor-inn, close by Cliatswortb, to survey the magni- 
ficence of which 1 liad gone a considerable way out of 
my road to Scotland. The inn was then kept by a very 
jolly landlord, whose name, 1 think, was Malton. He 
happened to mention tliat “ the celebrated Dr. Johnson 
had been in his house.” I enquired who this Dr. Johnson 
was, that I might hear my host’s notion of him. “ Sir, 
(said he,) Johnson, the great writer ; Oddity, as they 
call him. He’s tlie greatest writer in England ; he writes 
for the ministry ; he has a correspondence abroad, 
and lets them know what’s going on ” 

My friend, who had a thorough dependence upon the 
authenticity of my relation without any embetlishnieni, 
as falsehood or fiction is too gently called, laughed a good 
deal at this representation of himself. 

'■ To James Boswell, Esq, 

" Dear Sir, 

" You will wonder, or you have wondered, why no 
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Liter has come Irotn me. What you wrote at your return, 
had in it such a strain of cowardly caution as gave me no 
pleasure. I could not well do what you wished ; I had 

no need to vex you with a refusal. I have seen Mr, , 

and as to him have set all right, without any inconvenience, 
so far as I know, to you. Mrs. Thrale had forgot the 
story. You may now be at ease. 

“ And at ea.se I certainly wi.sh you, lor the kindness 
that you showed in coining so long a journey to see me. 
It was pity to keep you so long in pain, but, upon reviewing 
the matter, I do not see what I could have done better 
than I did, 

" 1 hope you found at your return my dear enemy and 
all her little people quite well, and had no reason to 
repent of your journey. I think on it with great 
gratitude. 

" I was not well when you left me at the Doctor's, 
and 1 grew worse ; yet 1 staid on, and at Lichfield was 
very ill. Travelling, however, did not make me worse ; 
and when I came to London, I complied with a summons 
to go to Brighthelrastone, where I saw Beauclerk, and 
staid three days. 

“ Our Club has recommenced last Friday, but 1 was not 
there. Langton has another wench, Mrs. Thrale is in 
hopes of a young brewer. They got by their trade last 
year a very large sum. and their expences are propor- 
tionate. 

" Mrs. Williams’s health is very bad. And 1 liave had 
for some time a very difftcult and laborious respiration ; 
but I am better by purges, abstinence, and other methods. 
I am yet, however, much behind-hand in my health and 
rest. 

" Dr. Blair’s sermons are now universally commended ; 
but let him think that I had the honour of first finding 
and first praising his excellencies. I did not stay to add 
my voice to that of the publick. 

“ My dear Friend, let me thank you once more for your 
visit ; you did me great honour, and I hope met with 
nothing that displeased yon, I staid long at Ashbourne, 
not much pleased, yet aukward at departing. I then 
went to Lichfield, where I found my friend at Stow-hill 
very dangerously diseased. Such is life. Let us try to 
pass it well, whatever it be, for there is surely something 
beyond it. 
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“ Well, now, I hope all is well, write as soon as you can 
to, dear Sir, 

“ Your allectionate servant, 

" London, Nov. 25, 1777." “ Sam Johnson.” 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" This is the time ol the year in which all express their 
good wishes to their friends, and I send mine to you and 
your family. May your lives be long, happy, and good. 
I have been much out of order, but, I hope, do not grow 
worse. 

" All our friends are as they were ; little has happened 
to them of either good or bad. Mrs. Thrale ran a great 
black hair-dressing pin into her eye ; but by great evacua- 
tion she kept it from inflaming, and it is almost well. 
Miss Reynolds has been out of order, but is better, Mrs. 
Williams is in a very poor state of health, 

" If I should write on, I should, perhaps, write only 
complaints, and therefore I will content myself with 
telling you, that I love to think on you, and to hear from 
you ; and that I am, dear Sir, 

” Yours faithfully, 

“ December 27, 1777.” ” Sam. Johnson.” 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

” To a letter so interesting as your last, it is proper to 
return some answer, however little I may be disposed to 
ivrite. 

" Your alarm at your lady's illness was reasonable, 
and not disproportionate to the appearance of the dis- 
order. I hope your physical friend's conjecture is now 
verified, and all fear of a consumption at an end ; a littfe 
care and exercise will then restore her. London is a good 
air for ladies ; and if you bring her hither, I will do for 
her what she did for me — I will relire from my apartments 
for her accommodation. Behave kindly to her, and keep 
her cheerful, 

“ You always seem to call for tenderness. Know then, 
that in the first m-onth of the present year I very highly 
esteem and very cordially love you. I hope to tell you 
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this at the beginning of every year as long as we live ; 
and why should we trouble ourselves to tell or hear it 
oflener ? 

“ Tell Veronica, Enphenria, and Alexander, that 1 
wish them, as well as their parents, many happy years. 

" You have ended the negro's cause much to my mind. 
Lord Auchinleck and dear Lord Hailes were on the side 
of liberty. Lord Hailes's name reproaches me ; but if 
ho saw my languid neglect of my own affairs, he would 
rather pity than re.sent my neglect of liis. I hope to mend, 
ui et mihi vivam et aniicis. I am, dear Sir, 

■' Yours affectionately, 

“ Jan. 24, ryyS." “ Sam. Johnson." 

" My service to my fellow-traveller, Joseph." 

Johnson maintained a long and intimate friendship 
with Mr. Welch, who succeeded the celebrated Henry 
Fielding as one of lus Majesty's Justices of the Peace for 
Westminster ; kept a regular office for the police of that 
great district ; and discharged lus important trust, for 
many years, faithfully and ably. Johnson, who had an 
eager and unceasing curiosity to know human life in all 
its variety, told me, that he attended Mr. Welch in his 
office for a whole winter, to hear the examinations of the 
culprits ; but that he found an almost uniform tenor of 
misfortune, wretchedness, and profligacy. Mr. Welch’s 
health being impaired, he was advised to try the effect of a 
warm climate ; and Johnson, by his interest with Mr. 
Chamier, procured him leave of absence to go to Italy, 
and a promise that the pension or salary of two hundred 
pounds a year, which Government allowed him, should 
not be discontinued. Mr. Welch accordingly went abroad, 
accompanied by Ills daughter Anne, a young lady of 
uncommon talents and literature. 

" To Saunders Wei-cii, Esq. at the English Coffee- 
House, Rome 

" Dear Sir, 

“ To have suffered one of my best and dearest friends 
to pass almost two years in foreign countries without a 
letter, has a very shameful appearance of inattention. 
But the truth is, that there was no particular time in 
which I had any thing particular to say ; and general 
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expressions oi good will, 1 hope, our long friendship is 
grown Loo .solid to want. 

" Of publicli aftairs you have information from the 
news-papers wherever you go, for tire English keep no 
secret ; and of other things, Mrs. Nollekens informs you. 
My intelligence could therefore be of no use ; and Miss 
Nancy’s letters made it unnecessary to write to you for 
information ; 1 wa,s likewise for some time out of humour, 
to find that motion, and nearer approaches to the sun, 
did not restore your health so fast as I expected. Of your 
health, the accounts have lately been more pleasing ; 
and f have the gratification of imagining to myself a 
length of years which I hope you have gained, and of 
which the enjoyment will be improved by a vast acces.sion 
of images and observations which your journies and various 
residence have enabled you to make and accumulate. 
You have travelled with this felicity, almost peculiar 
to yourself, that your companion is not to part from you 
at your journey'.s end . but you are to live on together, 
to help each other's recollection, and to supply each other’s 
omissions. The world has few greater pleasures than 
that which two friends enjoy, in tracing back, at some 
distant time, those transactions and events through which 
they Iiavo passed together. One of the old man's miseries 
is, that he cannot easily find a companion able to partake 
witk him of the past. Von and your fellow-traveller have 
this comioi'l in store, that your conversation will be not 
easily exhausted ; oue will always be glad to say what the 
other will always be willing to hear. 

“ That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your health 
must have yonr constant attention. 1 suppose you 
propose to return this year. There is no need of haste ; 
do not come hither before the height of summer, that 
you may fall gradually into the inconveniences of your 
native dime. July .seems to be the proper month. August 
and September will prepare you for the winter. After 
having travelled so far to find health, you must take care 
not to lose it at home ; and I hope a little care will 
effectually preserve it. 

“ Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a constant and copious 
journal. She must not expect to be welcome when she 
returns, without a great mass of information, Let her 
review her journal often, and set down what she finds her- 
self to have omitted, that she may trust to memory as 
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little as po.ssible, for memory is soon confused by a quick 
succession ol things ; and she will grow every day less 
confident of the truth of her own narratives, unless she 
can recur to some written memorials. If she has satisfied 
herself with hints, instead of full representations, let her 
supply the deficiencies now while her memory is yet fresh, 
and while her father's memory may help her, If she ob- 
serves this direction, she will not have travelled in vain ; 
for she will bring home a book with which she may 
entertain herself to the end of life. If it were not now 
too late, I would advise her to note the impression which 
the first sight of anything new and wonderful made 
upon her mind. Let her now set her thoughts down as 
she can recollect them ; for faint as they may already be, 
they will grow every day fainter. 

" Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably when I 
imagine that you may wish to know something of me. 
I can gratily your benevolence with no account of health. 
The hand of time, or of disease, is very heavy upon me. 
I pass restless and uneasy nights, harassed with convul- 
sions of my breast, and flatulencies at my stomach ; and 
restless nights make heavy days. But nothing will be 
mended by complaints, and therefore I will make an 
end. When we meet, we will try to forget our cares and 
our maladies, and contribute, as we can, to the chearful- 
ness of each other. If I had gone with you, I believe I 
should have been better ; but I do not know that it was 
in my power. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Feb. 3, 1778.” “ Sam. Johnson.” 

On Wednesday, March 18, I arrived in London, and was 
informed by good Mr. Francis, that his master was better, 
and was gone to Mr. Thrale’s at Streatham, to which 
place I wrote to him, begging to know when he would 
be in town. He was not expected for some time ; but 
next day having called on Dr. Taylor, m Dean's-yard, 
Westminster, I found him there, and was told he had come 
to town for a few hours. He met me with his usual kind- 
ness, but instantly returned to the writing of something 
on which he was employed when 1 came in, and on which 
he seemed much intent. Finding him thus engaged, I 
made my visit very short, and had no more of his con- 
versation, except his expressing a serious regret that a 
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triend ol ours was living at too much expencc, considering 
how poor an appeamnee he made ; " Tf (said he) a man 
has splendour from his expence, if he spends his money 
in pride or in pleasure, he has value ; but if he lets others 
spend it lor him, which is most commonly the case, he 
has no advantage from it.” 

On Friday, March 20, 1 found him at his own bouse, 
sitting with Mrs. Williams, and was informed that the 
room formerly allotted to me was now appropriated to a 
charitable purpose ; Mrs. Desmoiilin.s, and I think her 
daughter, and a Miss Carmichael, being all lodged in it. 
Such was his humanity, and such his generosity, that Mrs. 
Desmoulins herself tolcl me, he allowed her half-a-guinoa 
a week. Let it be remembered, that this was above a 
twelfth part of his pension. 

His liberality, indeed, was at all periods oJ his life 
very remarkable. Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, at whose 
father's house Johnson had in his early years been kindly 
received, told me, that when he was a boy at the Charter- 
house, his father wrote to him to go and pay a visit to 
Mr, Samuel Johnson, which he accordingly did, and 
found him in an upper room, of poor appearance. Johnson 
received him with much courteousness, and talked a 
great deal to him, as to a school-boy, of the course of his 
education, and other particulars. When he afterwards 
came to know and understand the high character of this 
great man, he recollected his condescension with wonder. 
He added, that when lie was going away, Mr. Johnson 
presented him with half-a-guinea ; and this, said Mr. 
Howard, was at a time when he probably had not another. 

We retired Irom Mrs. Williams to another room. Tom 
Davies soon alter joined us. He had now unfortunately 
failed in his circumstances, and was much indebted to 
Dr, Johnson's kindness for obtaining for him many 
alleviations of his distress. After he went away, Johnson 
blamed his folly in quitting the stage, by which ho rnd 
his wife got five hundred pounds a year. I said, I believed 
it was owing to Churchill’s attack upon him. 

“ Ho mouths a sentence, as curs mouth a bone.” 

Johnson. " I believe so, too. Sir. But what a man is 
he, who is to be driven from the stage by a line ? Another 
line would have driven him from his shop." 
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Next morning, while we were at breakfast, Jolin.son 
gave a very earnest recommendation of what he himself 
practised with the utmost conscientiousness : I mean a 
strict attention to truth, even in the most minute parti- 
culars. " Accustom your children (said he) constantly to 
this ; if a thing happened at one window, and they, 
when relating it, say that it happened at another, do not 
let it pass, but instantly check them ; you do not know 
where deviation from truth will end.” Boswell. " It 
may come to the door ; and when once an account is at 
all varied in one circumstance, it may by degrees be varied 
so as to be totally different from what really happened.” 
Our lively hostess, whose fancy was impatient of the 
rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, " Nay, this is 
too much. If Mr. Johnson should forbid me to drink 
tea, I would comply, as I should feel the restraint only 
twice a day ; but little variations in narrative must 
happen a thousand times a day, if one is not perpetually 
watching.” Johnson: “Well, Madam, and you ought to 
be perpetually watching. It is more from carelessness 
about truth than from intentional lying, that there is 
so much falseliood in the world.” 

In his review of Dr. Warton’s “ Essay on the Writings 
and Genius of Pope,” Jolinson has given the following 
salutary caution upon this subject : " Nothing but ex- 
perience could evince' the frequency of false information, 
or enable any man to conceive that so many groundless 
reports should be propagated, as every man of eminence 
may hear of himself. Some men relate what they think, 
as what they know ; some men of confused memories 
and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one man what belongs 
to another ; and some talk on, without thought or care. 
A few men are sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are 
afterwards innocently diflused by successive relaters.” 
Had he lived to read what Sir John Hawkins and Mrs. 
Piozzi have related concerning himself, how much would 
he have found his observation illustrated. Pie was indeed 
so much impressed with the prevalence of falsehood, 
voluntary or unintentional, that I never knew any person 
who upon hearing an extraordinary circumstance told, 
discovered more of the mcreiulus odt. He would say with 
a significant look and decisive tone, “ It is not so. Do not 
tell this again." He inculcated upon all his friends the 
importance of perpetual vigilance against the slightest 
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degrees of falseliond ; the effect of vvhicli, as Sir Josliua 
Reynolds observed to me, has been, that all who were 
of his school are distinguished lor a love of truth and 
accuracy, which they would not have possessed in the 
same degree, if they had not been acquainted with 
Johnson. 

Tallang of ghosts, he said, “ It is wonderl'ul that five 
thousand years have now elapsed since the creation of 
the world, and still it is undecided whether or not there 
has ever been an instance of the spirit of any person 
appearing after death. All argument is against it ; but 
all belief is for it.” 

On Friday, April 3, I dined with him in London, in a 
company where were present several eminent men, whom 
I shall not name, but distinguish their parts in the con- 
versation by diffei'ent letters. 

F. “ I have been looking at this famous antique marble 
dog of Mr. Jennings, valued at a thousand |uineas, said 
to be Alcibiades's dog.” Johnson. ” His tail then must 
be docked. That was the mark of Alcibiades's dog.” E. 
“ A tlionsand guineas I The representation of no animal 
whatever is worth so much. At this rate a dead dog would 
indeed be better than a living lion.” Johnson. “ Sir, 
it is not the worth of the thing, but of the skill in forming 
it which is so highly estimated. Every thing that enlarges 
the sphere of human powers, that shows man he can do 
what he thought he could not do, is valuable. The flist 
man who balanced a straw upon his nose ; Johnson who 
rode upon three horses at a time ; in short, all such men 
deserved the applause ot mankind, not on account ol the 
use ol what they did, but of the dexterity which they 
exhibited.” F. " One of the most remarkable antique 
figures of an animal is the boar at Florence." Joi-in.son. 
" The first boar tliat is well made in marble, should be 
preserved as a wonder. When men arrive at a facility of 
making boars well, then the workmanship is not at such 
value, but they should however be preserved as examples, 
and as a greater security for the restoration of the art, 
should it be lost." 

Johnson. ” I have been reading Tliickne.ssc's Travels, 
which I think are entertaining." Boswell. “ What,, 
Sir, a good book ? ” Johnson. " Yes, Sir, to read once ; 
1 do not say you are to make a study of it, and digest it ; 
and I believe it to be a true book in his intention. All 
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travellers generally mean to tell truth ; though Thicknesse 
observes, upon Smollett’s account of his alarming a whole 
town in France by firing a blunderbuss, and frightening a 
French nobleman till he made him tie on his portmanteau, 
that he would be loth to say Smollett had told two lies 
in one page ; but he had found the only town in France 
where these things could have happened. Travellers must 
often be mistaken. In everything, except where mensura- 
tion can be applied, they may honestly^ differ. There 
has been, of late, a strange turn in travellers to be dis- 
pleased." 

E. " From the experience which 1 have had, — and I 
have had a great deal, — I have learnt to think bei/ei' of 
mankind." Johnson. " From my experience I have 
found them worse in commercial dealings, more disposed 
to cheat, than I had any notion of ; but more disposed to do 
one another good than I had conceived." J. “ Less just 
and more beneficent ” Johnson. " And really it is won- 
derful, considering how much attention is necessary for 
men to take care of themselves, and ward off immediate 
evils which press upon them, it is wonderful how much 
they do for others. As it is said of the greatest liar, that 
be tells more truth tlian falsehood ; so it may be said of 
the worst man, that he does more good than evil.” 
Roswell. “ Perhaps from experience men may be found 
happier than we suppose" Johnson. "No, Sir; the 
more we enquire we shall find men the less happy," P 
'' As to thinking bettor or worse of mankind from 
experience, some cunning people will not be satisfied 
unless tliey have put men to the test, as they think 
There is a very' good story told of Sir Godfrey Kneller, in 
Jiis character of a j iistice of the peace. A gentleman brought 
his servant before him. upon an accusation of having 
stolen some money from him ; but it having come out 
that he had laid it purposely in the servant’s way, in 
order to try his honesty, Sir Godfrey sent the master to 
prison.” Johnson. " To resist temptation once, is not a 
sufficient proof of honesty. If a servant, indeed, were to 
resist the continued temptation of silver lying in a window, 
as some people let it lye, when he is sure his master does 
not know how much there is of it, he would give a strong 
proof of honesty, But this is a proof to which you have 
no right to put a man. You know, humanly speaking, 
there is a certain degree of temptation, which will over- 
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come any virtue. Now, in so far as you approach temp- 
tation to a man, you do him an injury : and, if he is 
overcome, you share his guilt.” 

On Saturday, April 4 , 1 drank lea with Johnson at 
Dr. Taylor’s, where he had dined. 

He was very silent this evening ; and road in a variety 
of books ; suddenly throwing down one, and taking up 
another. 

He talked of going to Streatham that night. Taylor. 
“ You’ll be robbed, if you do ; or you must shoot a high- 
wayman, Now I would rather be robbed than do that ; 
1 would not shoot a highwayman.” Johnson. " But I 
would rather shoot him in the instant when he is attempt- 
ing to rob me, than afterwards swear against him at the 
Old Bailey, to take away his life, after he has robbed me. 
I am surer I am right m the one case, than in the other. 
I may be mistaken as to the man when 1 swear : 1 cannot 
be mistaken, if I .shoot him m the act. Besides, we feel 
less reluctance to take away a man’s life, when we are 
heated by the injury, than to do it at a distance of time 
by an oath, after we have cooled.” Boswell, ” So, Sir, 
you would rather act from the motive ol private passion, 
than that of publick advantage.” Johnson. ” Nay, Sir, 
when I shoot the highwayman 1 act from both ” Bos- 
well ” Very w'ell, very well. — There is no catching 
him.” Johnson “ At the same time, one does not know 
what to say. For perhaps one may, a year after, hang 
himself from uneasiness for having shot a highwajiiian. 
Few minds are fit to be trusted with so great a thing.” 
Boswell. “ Then, Sir, you would not shoot him ? ” 
Johnson. " But 1 might be vexed afterwards for that 
too,” 

Thrale’s carriage not having come lor him, as he ex- 
pected, I accompanied him some part of the way home 
to his own house. I told him, that I had talked of him to 
Mr. Dunning a few days before, and had said, that in his 
company we did not so much interchange conversation, as 
listen to him ; and that Dunning observed, upon this, 
" One is always willing to listen to Dr. Johnson ; ” to 
which I answered, " That is a great deal from you, Sir.” 
— " Yes, Sir, (said Jolmson,) a great deal indeecf. Here is 
a man willing to listen, to whom the world is listening all 
the rest of the year.” Boswell. " I think, Sir, it is right 
to tell one man of such a handsome thing, which has 
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been said of him by another. It tends to increase bene- 
volence ” Johnson. “ Undoubtedly it is right, Sir.” 

On Tuesday. April 7, 1 breakfasted with him at his 
house. ITe said, ” nobody was content.” I mentioned to 
him a respectable person in Scotland whom he knew ; and 
I asserted, that I really believed he was always content. 
Johnson. ” No, Sir, he is not content with the present ; 
he has always some new scheme, some new plantation, 
something which is future. You know he was not content 
as a widower ; for he married again.” Boswell. “ He 
seems to amuse himself quite well ; to have his attention 
fixed, and his tranquillity preserved by very small matters. 
I have tried this ; but it would not do with me.” John- 
son (laughing,) " No, Sir ; it must be born with a man 
to be contented to take up with little things. Women 
have a great advantage that they may take up with little 
things, without disgracing themselves : a man cannot, 
except with fiddling. Had I learnt to fiddle, 1 should 
have done nothing else.” Boswell. “ Pray, Sir, did you 
ever play on any musical instrument ? " Johnson. 
" No, Sir. I once bought me a iiagelet ; but 1 never made 
out a tune.” Boswell. ” A flageJet, Sir I — so small an 
instrument ? I should have liked to hear you play on the 
violoncello. That should have been your instrument." 
Johnson. " Sir, I might as well have played on the 
violoncello as another ; but I should have done nothing 
else. No, Sir ; a man would never undertake great things, 
could he be amused with small. I once tried knotting. 
Dempster's sister undertook to teach me ; but I could not 
learn it.” Boswell. ” So, Sir ; it will be related in 
pompous narrative, ‘ Once for his amusement he tried 
knotting ; nor did this Hercules disdain the distaff.’ ” 
Johnson. ” Knitting of stockings is a good amusement. 
As a freeman of Aberdeen I should be a knitter ol stock- 
ings." 

" Harris is a sound sullen scliolar ; he does not like 
interlopers. Harris, however, is a prig, and a bad prig. 
I looked into his book, and thought he did not understand 
his own system.” Boswell. ‘"^He says plain things in 
a formal and abstract way, to be sure ; but his method is 
good : for to have clear notions upon any subject, we must 
have recourse to analytick arrangement.” Johnson, 
" Sir, it is what everybody does, whether they will or no. 
But sometimes things may be made darker by definition. 
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1 see a cow. 1 deline Jier, Amtiuil tpiadnipes nimvnavs 
connttum. But a goal ruminates, and a cow may have no 
horns. Cow is plainer.” Boswell. " I think Dr. Frank- 
lin’s definition ol Man a good one — ' A tool-making 
animal.’ ” Johnson. ” But many a man never made a 
tool ; and suppose a man without arms, he could not make 
a tool.” 

Talking ot drinking wine, he said. “ 1 did not leave oil 
wine, because I could not bear it ; I have drunk three 
bottle.s of port without being the worse for it. University 
College has witnessed this.” Boswell. ” Why then 
Sir, did you leave it off ? " Johnson. “ Why, Sir, becau.se 
it is so much better for a man to be sure that he is never 
to be intoxicated, never to lose the power over himself. 
I shall not begin to drink wine again till I grow old, and 
want it.” Boswell. “ I think. Sir, you once said to 
me, that not to drink wine was a great deduction from 
life." Johnson. " It is a diminution of pleasure, to be 
sure ; but I do not say a diminution of happiness. There 
is more happiness in being rational.” Boswell. ” But 
if we could have pleasure always, should not we be happy ? 
The greatest part of men would compound for pleasure.” 
Johnson. ” Supposing we could have pleasure always, 
an intellectual man would not compound for it. The 
greatest part ol men would compound, because the greatest 
part ol men are gross.” Boswell. " I allow there may 
be greater pleasure than Irom wine. 1 have had more 
pleasure from your convcisation, 1 have indeed ; I 
assure you I have,” Tohn-son. “ When we talk of pleasure, 
we mean sensual pleasure. When a man says, he had 
pleasure with a woman, he doe.s not mean conversation, 
but something of a very diflercnt nature, Philo.sophors 
tell you, that pleasure is contrary to happiness. Gross men 
prefer animal pleasure. So there are men who have pre- 
ferred living among savages. Now what a wretch must 
he be, who is content with such conversation as can be 
had among savages I You may remember, an officer at 
Fort Augustus, who had served in America, told us of a 
woman whom they were obliged to bmd, in order to get 
her back from savage Ufe." Boswell. " She must have 
been an animal, a beast.” Johnson. " Sir, she was a 
speaking cat.” 

Of Goldsmith, he said, “ He was not an agreeable 
companion, for he talked always for fame. A man who 
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does so, never can be pleasing. Tlie man who talks to 
unburthen his mind, is the man to delight you. An 
eminent friend of ours is not so agreeable as the variety of 
his knowledge would otherwise make him, because he 
talks partly from ostentation.” 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale's, 1 heard one of the 
maids calling eagerly on another, to go to Dr. Johnson. 
I wondered what this could mean. I afterwards learnt, 
that it was to give her a Bible, which he had brought from 
London as a present to her. 

He was for a considerable time occupied in reading 
" Memoires de Fontenelle," leaning and swinging upon the 
low gate into the court, without his hat. 

At dinner, Mrs. Thrale expressed a wish to go and see 
Scotland. Johnson. “ Seeing Scotland, Madam, is only 
seeing a worse England. It is seeing the flower gradually 
fade away to the naked stalk. Seeing the Hebrides, indeed, 
is seeing quite a different scene.” 

He and I returned to town in the evening. Upon the 
road, I endeavoured to maintain, in argument, that a 
landed gentleman is not under any obligation to reside 
upon his estate ; and that by living in London he does 
no injury to his country, Johnson. “ Why, Sir, he does 
no injury to his country in general, because the money 
which he draws from it gets back again in circulation ; 
but to his particular district, his particular parish, he 
does an injury. All that he has to give away is not given 
to those who have the first claim to it. And though I 
have said that the money circulates back, it is a long time 
before that happens. Then, Sir, a man of family and 
estate ought to consider himself as having the charge of 
a district, over which he is to difiuse civility and happi- 
ness,” 

We talked of living m the country. Johnson. " No 
wise man will go to live m the country, unless he has 
something to do which can be better done in the countiy. 
For instance ; if he is to shut himself up for a year to 
study science, it is better to look out to the fields, than to 
an opposite wall. Then, if a man walks out in the counti'y, 
there is nobody to keep him from walking in again ; 
hut if a man walks out in London, he is not sure when 
he shall walk in again. A great city is, to be sure, the 
school for studying life ; and ‘ The proper study of man- 
kind is man,' as Pope observes.' Boswell. " I fancy, 
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London is the best place for society ; though 1 have Irearcl 
that the very first society ol Pans is still beyond any thing 
that we have here." JoiiisrsoN. “ Sii, 1 question it ni 
Paris, such a company as is sitting round this table could 
be got together in less than half a year. They talk in 
France of the felicity of men and women living together ; 
the truth i.s, that there the men are not higher than the 
women, they Icnow no more than the women do, and they 
arc not held down in their conversation by the presence of 
women.” Ramsav. “ Literature is upon tlie growth, it is 
in its spring in France ; here it is rather passee.” Johnson, 
” Literature was in France long before wo had it. Paris 
was the second city for the revival ol letters : Italy had it 
first, to be sure. What have we done for litei'ature, equal 
to what was done by the Stephan! and others in France ? 
Our literature came to us through France. Caxton 
printed only two books, Chaucer, and Goiver, that were 
not translations from the French ; and Chaucer, we know, 
took much from the Italians. No, Sir, if literature be in 
its spring in France, it is a second spring ; it is after a 
winter. We are now before the French in literature : 
but we had it long after them. In England, any man who 
wears a sword and a powdered wig, is asliamed fo be 
illiterate. I believe it is not so in France. Yet there is, 
probably, a great deal ol learning in France, because 
tliey have such a number of religious establishments ; 
so many men who have nothing else to do but study. 1 
do not know this ; but I take it upon the common prin- 
ciples of chance. Where there are many shooters, some 
will hit.” 

We talked ol old age. Johnson (now in his seventieth 
year) said, ‘‘ It is a man’s own fault, it is from vvant of 
use, if his mind grows torpid in old age.” 

This season, there was a whimsical fashion in the news- 
papers of applying Shak.spoare’s words to describe living 
persons well known in the woild ; which was done under 
the title of " Modern Characters from Shakspearo ; " 
many of which were admirably adapted. The fancy took 
so much, that they were afterwards collected into a 
pamphlet. Somebody said to Johnson, across the table, 
that he had not been in tliose characters. ‘‘Yes 
(said he) I have. I should have been sorry to be 
loft out." He then repeated what had been applied to 
liim, 
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" Yon must borrow me Gargantua’s mouth.” 

Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning of 
this, he was obliged to explain it to her, which had some- 
thing of an aukward and ludicrous effect. " Why, Madam, 
it has a reference to me, as using big words, which require 
the mouth of a giant to pronounce them. Gargantua 
the name of a giant in Rabelais.” Boswkll. ” But, Sir, 
there is another amongst them for you . 

‘ He would not flatter Neptune for his trident. 

Or Jove for his power to thunder.’ ” 

Johnson. "There is nothing marked in that. No, Sir, 
Gargantua is the best.” Notwithstanding this ease and 
good humour, when I, a little while afterwards, repeated 
his sarcasm on Kenrick, which was received with applause, 
he ai-ked, “ Who said that ? ” and on my suddenly ans- 
wering, — Gargantua, he looked serious, which was a 
sufficient indication that he did not wish it to be kept up. 

On Friday, April lo, I found Johnson at home in the 
morning. We resumed the conversation of yesterday. 
He put me in mind of some of it which had escaped my 
memory, and enabled me to record it more perfectly 
than I otherwise could have done. He was much pleased 
with my paying so great attention to his recommendation 
in 17O3, the period when our acquaintance began, that I 
should keep a journal ; and I could perceive he was 
secretly pleased to find so much of the fruit of his mind 
preserved ; and as he had been used to imagine and say 
that he always la'boured when he said a good thing, — it 
delighted him, on a review, to find that his conversation 
teemed with point and imagery. 

We dined together with Mr. Scott {now Sir William 
Scott, his Majesty's Advocate General,) at his chambers 
in the Temple, nobody else there. The company being 
small, Johnson was not in such spirits as he had been 
the preceding day, and for a considerable time little was 
said, At last he burst forth : " Subordination is sadly 
broken down in this age. No man, now, has the same 
authority which his father ha.d. — except a gaoler. No 
master has it over his servants : it is diminished in our 
colleges ; nay, in our grammar-schools.” Boswell. 
” What is the cause of this. Sir ? ” Johnson. " Why, 
the coming in of the Scotch,” (laughing sarcastically.) 
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Boswell. " Thai is to say, things have been turned topsy- 
turvy. — But your serious cause." Johnson, " Why, 
Sir, there are many causes, the chiel ol which is, 1 think, 
the great increase o[ money. No man now depends upon 
the Lord of the Manour, when he can send to another 
country, and fetch provisions. The shoe-black at the 
entry of my court does not depend on me. I can deprive 
him but of a penny a day, which he hopes somebody else 
will bring him ; and that penny I must cany to anothei 
shoe-black, so the trade suffers nothing. 1 have explained, 
in my ‘ Journey to the Hebrides,’ how gold and silver 
destroy feudal subordination. But, be.sides, there is a 
general relaxation of reverence. No son now depends upon 
his father, as in former times. Paternity ii.sed to be 
considered as of itself a great thing, which had a riglit to 
many claims. Tlial is, in general, reduced to very 
small bounds My hope is, that as anarchy produces 
tyranny, this extreme relaxation will produce fyeni 
sinctw " 

Talking of fame, for which tliere is so great a desiie, 1 
observed, how little there is of it in reality, compared with 
the otlier objects of human attention. " Let every man 
recollect, and he will be sensible how small a part of his 
time is employed in talking or thinking of Sliakspeare, 
Voltaire, or any of the most celebrated men that have 
ever lived, or are now supposed to occupy the attention 
and admiration of tlie woild. Let this be extracted and 
compre.ssed ; into what a narrow space will it go 1 ” 1 then 
silly introduced Mr. Garrick’s fame, and lii.s assuming the 
airs of a great man. Johnson. “ Sir, it is wonderful how 
liitle Garrick assumes. No, Sir, Garrick /orriuMJU reverenter 
habei. Consider, Sir ; celebrated men, such as you have 
mentioned, have had their applause at a distance ; but 
Garrick had it daslicd in liis face, sound eel in liis cars, and 
went liome every niglit with the plaudits of a thousand 
in liis cyanhtm. Then, Sir, Garrick did not find, but wado 
ills way to the tables, tlie levees, and almost tlie bed-cham- 
bers of the great. Then, Sir, Garrick liad under liim a 
numerous body of people ; who, from fear of his power, 
and hopes of his favour, and admiration of his talents, 
were constantly submissive to him. And here is a man 
who has advanced the dignity of his profession. Garrick 
has made a player a higher diaracter.” Scott. " And 
he is a very sprightly writer too.” Johnson. “ Yes, Sir ; 
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and all this supported by great wealth ol his own acquisi- 
tion. If all this had happened to me, I should have had 
a couple of fellows with long poles walking before me, to 
knock down every body that stood in the way. Consider, 
if all this had happened to Cibber ox Quin, they’d have 
jumped over the moon. — Yet Garrick speaks to us,” 
(smiling,) Boswell. " And Garrick is a very good man, 
a charitable man.” Johnson. ‘‘ Sir, a libei'al man. Fie 
has given away more money than any man in England. 
There may be a little vanity mixed : but he has shewn, 
that money is not his first object.” Boswell. “ Yet 
Foote used to say of him, that he walked out with an 
intention to do a generous action ; but turning the corner 
of a street, he met with the ghost of a halfpenny, which 
frightened him.” Johnson. ” Wliy, Sir, that is very true, 
too ; for I never knew a man of whom it could be said 
with less certainty to-day, what he will do to-morrow, 
than Garrick ; it depends so much on his humour at the 
time.” Scott. ‘‘ I am glad to hear of his liberality. He 
has been represented as very saving.” Johnson. " With 
his domestick saving we have nothing to do, I remember 
drinking tea with him long ago, when Peg Woffington 
made it, and he grumbled at her for making it too strong. 
He had then begun to feel money in Iris purse, and did 
not know when he should have enough of it.” 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, and the 
effects of that art which is called economy, he observed, 
” It IS wonderful to think how men of very large estates 
not only spend their yearly incomes, but are often actually 
in want of money. It is clear they have not value for 
what they spend. Lord Shelburne told me, that a man 
of high rank, who looks into his own affairs, may have all 
that he ought to have, all that can be of any use, or appear 
with any advantage, for five thousand pounds a year. 
Therefore a gieat proportion must go in waste ; and, 
indeed, this is the case with most people, whatever their 
fortune is.” Boswell. " I have no doubt. Sir, of this. 
But how is it ? What is waste ? ” Johnson. “ Wh}?, 
Sir, breaking bottles, and a thousand other things. Waste 
cannot be accurately told, though we are sensible how 
destructive it is. Economy on the one hand, by which 
a certain income is made to maintain a man genteely, 
and waste on the other, by which, on the same income, 
another man lives shabbily, cannot be defined. It is a 
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very nice thing ; as one man wears his coat out much 
sooner than anotlier, wc cannot tel! how.” 

Ho sometimes could not bear being teazed witli ques- 
tions. I was once present when a gentleman asked so 
many, as, “ What did you do, Sir ? ” ” What did you 
say, Sir ? " that he at last grew enraged, and said, ” I 
will not be put to the queslion. Don't you con.sider. Sir, 
that these are not the manners of a gentleman ? I will 
not be baited with what and why , w’hat is this ? what is 
that ? why is a cow's tail long why is a fox's tail bushy ? '' 
The gentleman, who was a good deal out of countenance, 
said, ” Why. Sir, you are so good, that I venture to trouble 
you.” Johnson. ” Sir, my being so good is no reason why 
you should be so ill.“ 

He talked with an uncommon animation ol travelling 
into distant countries ; that the mind was enlarged by it, 
and that an acquisition of dignity of character was derived 
from it. He expressed a particular enthusiasm with res- 
pect to visiting the wall of China. I catched it for the 
moment, and said I really believed 1 should go and see the 
wall of China had I not children, of whom it was my duty 
to take care. " Sir, (said he,) by doing so, you would do 
what would be of importance in raising yonr children to 
eminence. There would be a lustre reflected upon them 
from your spirit and curiosity. They would be at all 
times regarded as the children of a man who had gone to 
visit the wall of China. 1 am serious. Sir," 

On Sunday, April 12 , I found him at home before dinner ; 
Dr, Dodd's poem, entitled ” Thoughts in Prison,” was 
lying upon his tabic, d'his appearing to me an extra- 
ordinary effort by a man who was in Newgate for a capital 
crime, I was desirous to hear Johnson's opinion of it; 
to my surprize, he told me he had not read a line of it. 
I took up the book, and read a passage, to him. Johnson. 
” Pretty well, if yon are prcvion.sly disposed to like them.’' 
I read another passage, with which he was better pleased. 
He then took the book into liis own hands, and having 
looked at the prayer at the end of it, ho said, “ What 
evidence is there that this was composed the night before 
he suffered ? f do not believe it.” He then read aloud 
where he prays for the King, &c. and observed, ” Sir, do 
you think that a man, the night before he is to be hanged, 
cares for the succession of a royal family ? — Though, 
he may have composed this prayer then. A man who has 
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been Canting all his life, may cant to tlie last. — And yet, 
a man who has been refused a pardon after to much 
petitioning, would hardly be praying thus fervently for 
the King '' 

He and 1, and Mrs. Williams, went to dine with the 
Reverend Dr. Percy. Talking of Goldsmith, Johnson 
said, he ivas very envious. 1 defended him, by observing 
that he owned it frankly upon ail occasions. Johnson. 
" Sir, you are enforcing the charge. He had so much envy, 
that he could not conceal it. He was so full of it, that he 
overflowed. He talked of it to be sure often enough. 
Now, Sir, wliat a man avow.s, he is not asliamed to think ; 
thougli many a man thinks what he is ashamed to avow. 
We are all envious naturally . but by checking envy, we 
get the better of it. So we are all thieves naturally ; a 
child always tries to get at what it wants the nearest way : 
by good instruction and good habits this is cured, till a 
man has not even an inclination to seize what is another's ; 
has no struggle with tiimself about it.” 

And here 1 shall record a scene of too much heat between 
Dr. Johnson and Dr. Percy, which I should have sup- 
pressed, were it not that it gave occasion to display the 
truly tender and benevolent heart of Johnson, who as 
soon as he found a friend was at all hurt by any thing 
which lie had " said in his wrath,” was not onl)! prompt 
and desirous to be reconciled, but exerted himself to make 
ample leparation 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson 
praised Pennant very highly, as tie did at Dunvegan, in 
the Isle of Skye. Dr. Percy knowing himself to be tlie 
heir male of the ancient Percies, and having the warmest 
and most dutiful attachment to the noble House of 
Northumberland, could not sit quietly and hear a man 
praised, who had spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick- 
Castle and the Duke’s pleasure-grounds, especially as 
he thought meanly of his travels. He therefore opposed 
Johnson eagerly. Johnson " Pennant, in what he has 
said of Alnwick, has done what he intended ; he has made 
you very angry,” Percy. “ He has said the garden is 
trim, which is representing it like a citizen's parterre 
when the truth is, theie is a very large extent of fine 
turf and gravel walks.’ Johnson. " According to your 
own account. Sir, Pennant is right. It is trim. Here is 
grass cut close, and gravel rolled smooth . Is not that trim ? 
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Tile extent i.s nothing again.st that ; a mile may be a.s 
trim as a .square yard. Your extent pul.s me in mind ol 
the citizen's etiiarged dinner, two pieces ol roast-beef, and 
two puddings, There is no variety, no mind exerted in 
laying out the ground, no trees." Percy. " He pretends 
to give the natural history ol Northumberland, and yet 
takes no notice of the immense number ol trees planted 
there of late.” Johnson. " That, Sir, has nothing to 
do with the natural histoi'y ; that is civil history. A man 
who give.s the natural history of the oak, i.s not to tell how 
many oaks have been planted in this place or that. A 
man who gives the natural history of the cow, is not to 
tell how many cows are milked at Islington. The animal 
is the same, whether milked in the Park or at Islington." 
Percy. " Pennant does not describe well ; a carrier who 
goes along the side of Lochlomond would describe it 
better.” Johnson. ” I think he describes very well,” 
Percy. " I travelled after him." Johnson. " And 
I travelled after him.” Percy. “ But, my good friend, 
you are .short-sighted, and do not .see so well as 1 
do.” I wondered at Dr. Percy’s venturing thus. Dr. 
Johnson said nothing at the time : but inflammable 
particles were collecting for a cloud to burst. In a little 
while Dr. Percy said something more in disparagement of 
Pennant. Johnson, (pointedly) ” This is the resentment 
of a narrow mind, because he did not find every thing 
in Northumberland.” Percy, (feeling tlie stroke) ” Sir, 
you may be a.s rude as yon please.” Johnson. ” Hold, 
Sir 1 don’t talk ol rudeness ; remember. Sir, you tolcl 
me, (puffing hard with passion struggling lor a vent) I 
was short-sighted. Wc have clone with civility. We are 
to bo as rude as we please.” Percy. " Upon my honour, 
Sir, I did not mean to be uncivil,” Johnson. ” I cannot 
say so. Sir ; for I did mean to be uncivil, thinking you 
had been uncivil.” Dr, Percy rose, ran up to him, and 
taking him by the hand, assured him allectiqnately that 
his meaning had been misunderstood ; upon -n'liicli a 
reconciliation instantly took place. Johnson. " My 
dear Sir, I am willing you shall hang Pennant. He’s a 
Whig, Sir ; a sad dog, (smiling at his own violent expres- 
sions, merely for political drSerence of opinion.) But he's 
the best traveller I ever read ; he observes more things 
than any one else does.” 

We had a calm after the storm, staid th,e evening and 
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supped, and were pleasant and gay. But Dr. Percy 
told me he was very uneasy at what had passed ; for there 
was a gentleman there who was well acquainted with 
the Northumberland famdy, to whom he hoped to have 
appeared more respectable, by shewing how intimate he 
was with Dr. Johnson, and who might now, on the 
contrary, go away with an opinion to his advantage. 
He begged I would mention this to Dr. Johnson, which I 
afterwards did. His observation upon it was, " This comes 
of stratagem : had he told me that he wished to appear to 
advantage before that gentleman, he should have been 
at the top of the house all the time.” He spoke of Dr. 
Percy in the handsomest manner. ” Then, Sir, (said I) 
may I be allowed to suggest a mode by which you may 
cllectually counteract any unfavourable report of what 
passed. I will write a letter to you upon the subject of 
the unlucky contest of that day. and you will be kind 
enough to put in writing as an answer to that letter, what 
you have now said, and as Lord Percy is to dine with us 
at General Paoli's soon, I will take an opportunity to 
read the correspondence in his Lordship's presence.” This 
friendly scheme was accordingly carried into execution 
without Dr Percy's knowledge. 

“ To jAMEs Boswell, Esq. 

” Sir, 

” The debate between Dr. Percy and me is one of those 
foolish controversies, which begin upon a question of 
which neither party cares how it is decided, and which is, 
nevertheless, continued to acrimony, by the vanity with 
which every man resists confutation. Dr. Percy's warmth 
proceeded from a cause which, perhaps, does him more 
honour than he could have derived from juster criticism. 
His abhorrence of Pennant proceeded from his opinion 
that Pennant had wantonly and indecently censured his 
patron. His anger made him resolve, that, for having been 
once wrong, he never should be right. Pennant has much 
in his notions that I do not like ; but still I think him a 
very intelligent traveller. If Percy is really offended, I 
am sorry ; for he is a man whom I never knew to offend 
any one. He is a man very ivilling to learn, and very able 
to teach ; a man, out Of whose company I never go with- 
out having learned something. It is true that he vexes 
me sometimes, but I am afraid it is by making me feel 
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my own ignorance. So much extension ot ntiml, and so 
much minute accuracy of enquiry, if you survey your 
whole circle of acquaintance, you will find so scarce, il 
you find it at all, that you will value Percy by compari.son. 
Loi'd Hailes is somewhat like him : but Lord Hailes does 
not, perhaps, go beyond him in research ; and I do not 
know that ho equals him in elegance. Percy's attention 
to poetry has given gi'ace and splendour to hi.s studies of 
antiquity. A mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 

“ Upon the whole, you see that what I might say in 
sport or petulance to him, is very consistent with full 
convictions of his merit. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most, &c, 

“ April 23, 1778." “ Sa.m Johnson." 

On Monday, April 13 , 1 dined with Johnson at Mr. 
Langton’s, where were Dr. Porteus, then Bishop of 
Chester, now of London, and Dr. Stinton, He was at 
first in a very silent mood. Before dinner he said nothing 
but Pretty baby," to one of the children. Langton said 
very well to me afterwards, that he could repeat Johnson’s 
conversation before dinner, as Johnson had said that he 
could repeat a complete chapter of " The Natural History 
of Iceland,” from the Danish of Horrebow, the whole of 
which was exactly Uius ' 

■' Chau. LXXIl. Concernmg Snakes. 

" There are no snakes to be met with throughout the 
whole island.' 

Mr. Topliam Beaiiclerk came in the evening, and he and 
Dr. Johnson and 1 staid to supper. It was mentioned that 
Dr. Dodd had once wished to be a member oi the Literary 
Club. Johnson. “ 1 should be sorry if any of our Club 
were hanged, 1 will not say but some of them deserve 
it." Beauclebk (supposing this to be aimed at persons 
for whom he had at that time a wonderful fancy, which, 
however, did not last long,) was irritated, and eagerly 
said, " You, Sir, have a friend (naming him) who deserves 
to be hanged ; for he speaks behind their backs against 
those with whom he lives on the best terms, and attacks 
them in the news-papers. He certainly ought to be 
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kicked." Johnson. “ Sir, we all do this in some degree ; 
‘ VeHiain petnnus danmsque vicissim.' To be sure it may 
be done so much, tliat a man may deserve to be kicked." 
Beauclkrk. " Fie is very malignant." Johnson. " No, 
Sir ; he is not malignant. He is mischievous, if you will, 
tic would do no man an essential injury ; lie may, indeed, 
love to make sport of people by vexing their vanity. I, 
however, once knew an old gentleman who was absolutely 
malignant He really wished evil to others, and rejoiced 
at it.” Boswell. " The gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk 
against whom you are so violent, is, I know, a man of 
good principles," Beauclerk. " Then he does not wear 
them out in practice." 

On Tuesday, April 14, 1 dined with him at General 
Oglethorpe's, with General Paoli and Mr. Langton. 
General Oglethorpe declaimed against luxury. Johnson, 
" Depend upon it, Sir, every state of society is as luxurious 
as it can be. Men always take the best they can get.” 
Oglethorpe. ” But the best depends much upon our- 
selves ; and 11 we can be as well satisfied with plain things, 
wc are in the wrong to accustom our palates to what is 
high-seasoned and expensive. Johnson. " But hold. 
Sir ; Lo be merely satisfied is not enough. It is in refine- 
ment and elegance that the civilized man differs from the 
savage. A great part of our industry, and all our ingenuity 
is exercised in procuring pleasure ; and, Sir, a hungry 
man has not the same pleasure in eating a plain dinner, 
that a hungry man has in eating a luxurious dinner. 
You see 1 put the case fairly. A hungry man may have 
as much, nay, more pleasure in eating a plain dinner, than 
a man grown fastidious has in eating a luxurious dinner. 
But I suppose the man who decides between the two 
dinners, to be equally a hungry man.” 

Talking of different governments, — Johnson. “ The 
more contracted power is, the more easily it is destroyed. 
A country governed by a despot is an inverted cone. 
Government there cannot be so firm, as when it rests upon 
a broad basis gradually contracted, as the government of 
Great Britain, which is founded on the parliament, then 
is in the privy-council, then in the King.' 

On Wednesday. April 15, I dined with Dr. Johnson at 
Mr. Dilly's. 

At Mr. Billy’s to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the ingenious 
Quaker lady, Miss Seward, the poetess of Lichfield, the 
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Reverend Dr. Miiyo, and the Rev. Mr. Bere.slord, Tutor 
to the Duke ol Bedford. Before dinner Dr. Johnson 
seized upon Mr. Charles Sheridan’s “ Account of the late 
Revolution in Sweden,” and seemed to read it ravenously, 
as if he devoured it, which was to all appearance his 
method of studying. “ He knows how to read better than 
any one (.said Mrs. Knowles) ; he gets at the substance of 
a book directly ; he tears out the heart of it.” He kept 
it wrapt up in the table-cloth in his lap during the time 
of dinner, from an avidity to have one entertainment in 
readiness, when he should have finished another ; resemb- 
ling (if I may use so coarse a simiie) a dog who holds a 
bone in his paws in reserve, while he eats something else 
which has been thrown to him. 

The subject of cookery having been very naturally 
introduced at a table where Johnson, who boasted of the 
niceness of his palate, owned that *' he always found a 
good dinner,” he said ” I could write a better book of 
cookery than has ever yet been written ; it should be a 
book upon philosophical principles. Pharmacy is now 
made much more simple. Cookery may be made so too. A 
prescription which is now compounded ol five ingredients, 
had formerly fifty in it. So in cookery, if the nature of 
the ingredients be well known, much fewer will do. 
Then, as you cannot make bad meat good, I would tell 
what is the best butcher’s meat, the best beef, the best 
pieces ; how to choose young fowls ; the proper seasons 
of different vegetables ; and then how to roast and boil 
and compound,” Dilly. ” Mrs. Glasso’s ' Cookery,’ 
which is the best, was written by Dr, Hill. Half the trade 
know this.” Johnson. “ Well, Sir. This shows how 
much better tlie subject of Cookery may bo treated by 
a philosopher. I doubt if the book bo writlcn by Dr. Flill ; 
for, in Mrs. Glasse’s ‘ Cookery,’ which I have looked into, 
salt-petre and sal-prunella are spoken of as diflci-ent 
substances, whereas sal-prunclla is only salt-pctro burnt 
on charcoal ; and Hill could not be ignorant of this. How- 
ever. as the greatest part of such a book is made by tran- 
scription, this mistake may have been carelessly adopted. 
But you shall see what a Book of Cookery I .shall mako I 
1 shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copy-right.” Miss 
Seward. " That would he Hercules with the distaff 
indeed.” Johnson. “ No, Madam. Women can spin 
very well ; but they cannot make a good book of Cookery.” 
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Mrs. Knowles affected to complain that men had mnch 
more liberty allowed them than women. Johnson. 
" Why, Madam, women have all the liberty they should 
wish to have. We have all the labour and the danger, 
and the women all the advantage. We go to sea, we build 
houses, we do every thing, in short, we pay our court to 
tlie women.” Mns. Knowles. " The Doctor reasons very 
wittily, but not convincingly. Now, take the instance of 
building ; the mason's wife, if she is ever seen in liquor, is 
ruined ; the mason may get himself drunk as often as he 
pleases, with little loss of character ; nay, may let his 
wife and children starve.” Johnson. ” Madam, you 
mast consider, if the mason does get himself drunk, and 
let his wife and children starve, the parish will oblige him 
to find security for their maintenance. We have different 
modes of restraining evil. Stocks for the men, a duckmg- 
stool for women, and a pound for beasts. If we require 
more perfection from women than from ourselves, it is 
doing them honour. And women have not the same temp- 
tations that we have ; they may always live in virtuous 
company ; men must live in the world indiscriminately. 
If a woriian has no inclination to do what is wrong, being 
secured from it is no restraint to her. 1 am at liberty to 
walk into the Thames ; but if 1 were to try it, my friends 
would restrain me in Bedlam, and I should be obliged to 
them.” Mrs. Knowles. " Still, Doctor, I cannot help 
thinking it a hardship that more indulgence is allowed to 
men than to women. It gives a superiority to men, to 
which I do not see how they are entitled.” Johnson. 
” It is plain. Madam, one or other must have the super- 
iority. As Shakspeare says, ‘ If two men ride on a horse, 
one 'must ride behind.’ ’’ Dilly. “ 1 suppose. Sir, Mrs, 
Knowles would have them ride in panniers, one on each 
side.” Johnson. ” Then, Sir, the horse would throw them 
both.” Mrs. Knowles. “ Well. I hope that in another 
world the sexes will be equal.” Boswell. “ That is 
being too ambitious, Madam. TVe might as well desire 
to be equal with the angels. We shall all, I hope, be happy 
in a future state, but we must not expect to be all happy 
in the same degree. It is enough, if we be happy according 
to our several capacities. A worthy carman will get to 
heaven as well as Sir Isaac Newton. Yet, though equally 
good, they will not have the same degrees of happiness ” 
Johnson. ” Probably not." 
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L''rom this pleasing subject, he, i know not liow or why, 
made a sudden transition to one upon vvliicli he was a 
violent aggressor ; for he said, " I am willing io love all 
mankind, except an American : " and his inflammable 
corruption bursting into horrid fire, he " breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter ; ” calling them, ‘‘ Rascals — 
Robbers — Pirates ; ” and exclaiming, he'd " burn and 
destroy them " Miss Seward, looking to him with mild 
but steady astonishment, said, “ Sir, this is an instance 
that we are always most violent against those whom we 
have injured.” — He was irritated stiU more by this delicate 
and keen reproach ; and roared out another tremendous 
volley which one might fancy could be heard across the 
Atlantick. During this tempest I sat in great uneasiness, 
lamenting his heat of temper ; till, by degrees, f diverted 
Lis attention to other topicks. 

He, as usual, defended luxur5' ; ' ' Y ou cannot spend 
money in luxury without doing good to the poor. Nay, 
you do more good to them by spending it in luxury, 
you make them exert industry, whereas by giving it, you 
keep them idle. I own, indeed, there may be more virtue 
in giving it immediately in charity, than in spending it 
in luxury ; though there may be pride in that too.” Miss 
Seward asked, if this was not MandeviUe’s doctrine of 
" private vices publick benefits.” Johnson. ” The fallacy 
of that book is, that Mandeville defines neither vicc.s nor 
benefits. He reckons among vices every thing that gives 
pleasure. He takes the narrowest system of morality, 
monastick morality, which holds pleasure itself to be*a 
vice, such as eating salt with our fish, because it makes it 
eat better ; and he reckons wealth as a publick benefit, 
which is by no moans always true. Pleasure of itself is 
not a vice. Having a garden, which wc all know to be 
perfectly innocent, is a great pleasure. At the same time, 
in this state of being there are many pleasures vices, which 
however are so immediately agreeable that wo can ha.i-dly 
abstain from them. The happiness ol Heaven will be, tliat 
pleasure and virtue will he perfectly consistent. Mande- 
ville puts the case ol a man who gets drunk at an alehouse ; 
and says it is a public benefit, because so much money is 
got by it to the publick. But it must be considered, that 
all the good gained by this, tlirongh the gradation of 
alehouse-keeper, brewer, maltster, and farmer, is over- 
balanced by the evil caused to the man and his famil)'’ 
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by his getting drunk. This is the way to try what ia vicious, 
by ascertaining whether more evil than good ia prodiicccl 
upon the whole, which is the case in all vice. 1 1 may happen 
that good i.a prod need by vice, but not a,s vice ; for 
in, stance, a robber may take money from its o^vncr, and 
give it to one who will make a better use of it. Here is 
good produced : but not by tlie robbery as robbery, but 
as translation of property. 1 read MandeviUc forty, or, I 
lieheve fifty years ago. Ho did not puzzle me ; he opened 
iny views into real life very much. No, it is clear that the 
happiness of society depends on virtue. In Sparta, tlieft 
w.as allowed by general consent ; theft, therefore, was 
tkera not a crime, but tlien there was no security ; and 
what a life mii.sl they have had when there wa.s no 
security. Without truth there must be a dissolution of 
society. As it is, there i.s so little truth, tliat we are 
almost afraid to trust our ears ; but how should we be, 
if falsehood were multiplied ten times 1 Society is held 
togetlier Viy communication and information ; and I 
remember this remark of Sir Thomas Brown’s, " Do the 
devils lie ? No ; for then Hell could not subsist." 

I expressed a horrour at the thought of death. Mas. 
Knowles. " Nay, thou should’sl; not have a horrour 
for what ia tlie gale of life.’’ Johnson, (standing upon the 
hearth rolling about, with a serious, solemn, and somewhat 
gloomy air :) ‘‘ No rational man can die without unea.sy 
apprehension.'' Mrs. Knowles. “ The Scriptures tell iis, 
' The righteous shall have hope in his death.’ ’’ Johnson, 
" Yes, Madam ; that is, he shall not have despair. But. 
consider, his hope of salvation must be founded on the 
terms on which it is promised that the media.tion of our 
S.wiouR shall be applied to us, — namely, obedience ; 
and where obedience has failed, then, as suppletory to it, 
repentance. But what man can say that his obedience 
has been such, as he woulcl approve of in another, or even 
in himself upon close examination, or that his repentance 
has not been such as to require being repented of ? No 
man can be sure that his obedience and repentance will 
obtain salvation.’’ Mrs. Knowles. '' But divme intima- 
tion of acceptance may be made to the sonl." Johnson. 
" Madam, it may ; but I should not think the better of a 
man who should tell me on his deathbed, he was sure of 
salvation. A man cannot be sure himself that he has 
divine intimation of acceptance ; much less can he make 
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others sure that he has it.’’ Boswell. ’’ Then, Sir, wc 
must bo contented to acknowledge that death is a terrible 
thing." Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, I have made no approaches 
to a state which can look on it as not terrible." Mr.s. 
Knowles, (seeming to enjoy a pleasing serenity in the 
persuasion of benignant divine light ;) “ Does not St. Paul 
say, ' I have fought the good fight of faith, I have finished 
my course , henceforth is laid up for me a. crown of life ' ? ” 
Johnson. " Yes, Madam ; but here was a man inspired, 
a man who had been converted by supernatural inter- 
position." Boswell. ’’ In prospect death is dreadful ; 
but in fact we find that people die easy.” Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, most people have not thought much ol the 
matter, so cannot say much, and it is supposed they die 
easy. Few believe it certain they are then to die ; and 
those who do, set themselves to behave with resolution, as 
a man docs who is going to be hanged : — he is not the 
less unwilling to be hanged.” Miss Sewart. " There is 
one mode of the fear of death, which is certainly absurd : 
and that is the dread of annihilation, which is only a 
pleasing sleep without a dream." Johnson. " It is 
neither pleasing, nor sleep ; it is nothing. Now mere 
existence is so much better than nothing, that one would 
rather exist even ui pain, than not exist.” Boswell. 
" II annihilation be nothing, then existing in pain is not a 
comparative state, but is a positive evil, which I cannot 
think we should choose. 1 must be allowed to difler here, 
and it would lessen the hope of a future state founded on 
the argument, that the Supreme Being, who is good as He 
is great, will hereafter compensate for our present sufferings 
in this life, For if existence, such as wc have it liere, bo 
comparatively a good, we have no reason to complain, 
though no moi ‘0 of it should be given to us. But il our 
only state of existence were in this world, then we might 
with some reason complain that wc are so di.s, satisfied 
with our enjoyments compared with onr desires. " John- 
son. " The lady conloiiiids annihilation, which is nothing 
with the apprehension of it, whicli is dreadful. It is in the 
apprehension of it that the horrour of annihilation con- 
sists.” 

We remained together till it was pretty late. Notwith 
standing occasional explosions of violence, we were all 
delighted upon the whole with Johnson I compared him 
at this time to a warm West-Indian climate, where you 
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have a bright sun, quick vegetation, luxuriant foliage, 
lu.scious fruits ; but where the same heat sometimes 
produces thunder, lightning, and earthquakes, in a teriblc 
degree. 

April 17, being Good-Friday, 1 waited on Johnson, as 
usual. I observed at breakfast that although it was a 
part of his abstemious discipline on this most solemn 
fast, to take no milk in his tea, yet when Mrs. Desmoulins 
inadvertently poured it in, he did not reject it. I talked of 
the strange indecision of mind, and imbecility in the 
common occurrences of life, which we may observe in 
some people, Johnson. “ Why, Sir, I am in the habit of 
getting others to do things for me." Boswell. " What, 
Sir ! have you that weakness ? ’’ Johnson. " Yes, Sir. 
Rut I always think afterwards 1 should have done better 
for myself.” 

I told him that at a gentleman’s house where there was 
thought to be such extravagance or bad management, 
that he was living much beyond his income, his lady had 
objected to the cutting of a pickled mango, and that I 
had taken an opportunity to ask the price of it, and 
found it was only two shillings ; so here was a very poor 
saving. Johnson. “ Sir, that is the blundering oeconomy 
of a narrow understanding. It is stopping one hole in a 
sieve,” 

It was a delightful day ; as we walked to St. Clement's 
church, I again remarked that Fleet-street was the most 
cheerful scene in the world, Johnson. “ Ay, Sir ; but 
let it be compared with Mull.” 

There was a very numerous congregation to-day at 
St. Clement's church, which Dr, Johnson said he observed 
with pleasure. 

And now 1 am to give a pretty tull account ot one of the 
most curious incidents in Johnson’s lile, of which he 
himself has made the following minute on this day ; 
” In my return from church, I was accosted by Edwards, 
an old fellow-collegian, who had not seen me since 1729. 
He knew me, and asked if 1 remembered one Edwards ; 
I did not at first recollect the name, but gradually as we 
walked along recovered it, and told him a conversation 
that had passed at an alehouse between us. My purpose 
is to contmue our acquaintance.” 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting happened. Mr. 
’Edwards, who was a decent-looking elderly man in grey 
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clothes, and a wig ot many curls, accosted Johnson with 
familiar confidence, knowing who lie was, while Johnson 
returned his salutation with a courteous formalitv, 
as to a stranger. But as soon as Edwards had brought to 
his recollection their having been at Pembroke-College 
together ninc-and -forty years ago, he seemed much pleased, 
asked where he lived, and said he should be glad to see 
him in Bolt-court. Edwards. “ Ah, Sir 1 we are old 
men now." Johnson, (who never liked to think of being 
old :) " Don't let us discourage one another ” Edwards. 
" Why, Doctor, you look stout and hearty, 1 am happy to 
see you so : for the newspapers told iis you were very 
ill.” Johnson. “ Ay, Sir, they are always telling lies of 
us old fellows." 

Vv’isliing to be present at more of so singular a conver- 
sation as that between two fellow-collegians, who had 
lived forty years in London without ever having chanced 
to meet, I whispered to Mr. Edwards that Dr. Johnson 
was going home, and that he had better accompany him 
now. So Edwards walked along with us, 1 eagerly assisting 
to keep up tlie conversation. Mr. Edwards inlormed Dr. 
Johnson that he had practised long as a solicitor in Chan- 
cery, but that he now lived in the country upon a little 
(arm, about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in Hertford- 
shire, and that he came to London (to Barnard's Inn, 
No. 6 ,) generally twice a week Jolinisoii appearing to me 
in a reverie, Mr. Edwards addressed himself to me, and 
expatiated on the pleasure of living in the country. 
Boswell. “ 1 have no notion of this. Sir. What you have 
to entertain you, is, I think, exhausted in half an hour.” 
Edwards. “What? don't you love to have hope realized ? 
I see my grass, and my corn, and my trees growing. 
Now, for instance, 1 am curious to see if thi.s frost lias not 
nipped my Iruit-trees.” Johnson, (who we did not imagine 
was attending :) " You find. Sir, you have fears as well 
as hopes,” — So well did he sec the whole, when another 
saw but the half of a subject. 

When we got to Dr. Johnson's house, and were seated 
in his library, the dialogue went on admirably. Edwards. 
” Sir, I remember you would not let us say pyodigious 
at College. For even then, Sir, (turning to me,) he was 
delicate in language, and we all feared him.” Johnson, 
(to Edwards :) ” From your liavmg practised the law long. 
Sir, I presume you must be rich.” Edwards. “ No, Sir ; 
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1 got a good deal ol money ; but i had a number ol poor 
relations to whom 1 gave a great part ol it." Johnson 
" Sir, you have been rich in the most valuable sense 
ol the word." Edwards. “ But 1 shall not die 
rich." Johnson. " Nay, sure. Sir, it is better to live rich, 
than to die rich." Edwards, " ( wish I had continued at 
College " Johnson, “ Why do you wish that, Sir ? 
Edwards. " Because 1 think I should have had a much 
easier liie than mine has been. 1 should have been a parson, 
and had a good living, like Bloxham and several others, 
and lived comfortably." Johnson. " Sir, the life of a 
parson, of a conscientious clergyman, is not easy. I have 
alw'ays considered a clcrg)nnan as the father of a larger 
family tlian he is able to maintain. I would rather have 
Chancery suits upon my hands than the cure of souls. No, 
Sir, I do not envy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor 
do I envy the clergyman who makes it an easy life.” — 
Here taking himself up all of a sudden, he exclaimed, 
" O I Mr. Edwards ! ['ll convince you that I recollect you. 
Do you remember our drinking together at an alehouse 
near Pembroke gate. At that time, you told me of the 
Eton boy, who, when verses on our Saviour’s turning water 
into wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought up a 
single line, which was highly admired ; 

' Vidit et erubuit lympha pudica Deum. 

and 1 told you oi another tine line in ' Camden's Remains,' 
an eulogy upon one of our Kings, who was succeeded by 
his son, a prince of equal merit : 

Mira cano, Sol occubuit, nox nulla secuta est.' " 

Edwards. " You are a philosopher, Dr. Johnson. 1 
have tried too in my time to be a philosopher ; but I 
don't know how, cheerfulness was always breaking in.” — 
Atr. Burke, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr Courtenay, Mr. 
Malone, and, indeed, all the eminent men to rvhom I 
have mentioned this, have thought it an exquisite trait 
of character. The truth is, that philosophy, like religion, 
is too generally supposed to be hard and severe, at least so 
grave as to exclude all gaiety 

EDw.tRDs. " I have been twice mameQ, Doctor. 
You, I suppose, have never known what it was to have 
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a wile.” Johnson. " Sir, I have known what it was to 
have a wife, and {in a solemn tender faultering tone) 1 
have known what it was to lose a wife. — It liad almost 
broke my heart.” 

Edwards ” How do you live. Sir ? For my part, 1 
must have my regular meals, and a glass of good wine. 
1 find I require it.” Johnson. “ I now drink no wine. 
Sir. Early in lile I drank wine : for many years I dra.nk 
none. I then for some years drank a great deal.” 
Edwards. " Some hogs-heads, I warrant you.” Johnson. 
" I then had a severe illness, and left it off, and I have 
never begun it again. 1 never felt any difference upon 
myself from eating one thing rather than another, nor 
from one kind of weather rather than another. There are 
people, 1 believe, who feel a difference ; but 1 am not one 
of them. And as to regular meals, I have fasted from the 
Sunday’s dinner to the Tuesday's dinner, without any 
inconvenience. 1 believe it is best to eat just as one is 
hungry ; but a man who is in business, or a man who 
has a family, must have stated meals. I am a straggler. 
I may leave this town and go to Grand Cairo, without 
being missed here or observed there.” Edwards. ” Don't 
you eat supper. Sir ? ” Johnson. ” No. Sir '’ Edwards. 
'■ For my part, now, I consider supper as a turn-pike 
through which one must pass, in order to get to bed.'* 

Johnson. ” You are a lawyer, Mr. Edwards. Lawyers 
know life practically. A bookish man should always have 
them to converse with. Tlioy have what he wants.'’ 
Edwards. ” I am grown old ; 1 am sixty-five ” Johnson. 
‘‘ I shall be sixty -eight next birthday. Come, Sir, drink 
water, and put in for a hundred.” 

Mr. Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had lelt liis 
whole fortune to Pembroke College. Johnson. '' Whether 
to leave one’s whole fortune to a College be right, must 
depend upon circumstances. 1 would leave the interest 
of the fortune I bequeathed to a College to my relations 
or my friends, for their lives. It is the same thing to a 
College, which is a permanent society, whether it gets the 
money now or twenty years hence ; and I would wish 
to make my relations or friends feel the benefit of it.” 

This interview confirmed my opinion of Johnson’s 
most humane and benevolent heart. His cordial and 
placid behaviour to an old fellow collegian, a man so 
different from himself : and his telling him that he would 
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go clown to his farm and visit him. shexvcd a kindne.ss of 
disposition very rare at an advanced age. Fie observed, 
" how wonderful it was that they had both boon in 
London forty years, without having ever once met, and 
both walkers in the street too ! ” Mr Edwards, when going 
away, again recurred to his consciousness of senility, and 
looking full in Joltnson's face, said to him, “ You'll find 
m Dr. Young, 

‘ O my coevals 1 remnants of yourselves.' " 

Johnson did not relish this at all ; but shook his head with 
impatience. Edwards walked off seemingly highly-pleased 
with the honour ol having been thus noticed by Dr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr. Johnson 
should have been of a profession. I repeated the remark 
to Johnson that 1 miglit liave his own thoughts on the 
subject. Johnson. “ Sir, it wottld have been better that 
I had been of a profession. I ought to have been a lawyer.” 
Boswell. ‘‘ I do not think, Sir, it would have been better, 
for we should not have had the English Dictionary.” 
Johnson. '' But you would have had Reports.” Boswell. 
” Aye ; but there would not have been another, who 
could have written the Dictionary. There have been very 
many good Judges. Suppose you had been Lord Chan- 
cellor ; you would have delivered opinions with more 
extent of mind, and in a more ornamented manner, than 
perhaps any Chancellor ever did, or ever will do. But, 1 
believe, causes have been as judiciously decided as you 
could have clone.” Johnson ” Yes. Sir. Property has 
been as well settled ” 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floating m his 
mind, and had, undoubtedly, often speculated on the 
possibility of his siiperemiiient powers being rewarded 
in this great and liberal country by the highest honours 
of the State. Sir William Scott informs me, that upon the 
death of the late Lord Lichfield, who was Chancellor ot 
the University ol Oxford, he said to Johnson. ” What a 
pity it is, Sir, that you dicl not follow the profession of the 
law. You might have been Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, and attained to the dignity of the peerage ; and 
now that the title of Lichfield, your native city, is extinct, 
you miglit have had it.” 
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We went to St. Clement’s church again hi the afternoon, 
and then returned and drank tea and coffee in Mrs. 
Wiiiiams’a room ; Mrs. Desmoulins doing the honours of 
the tea-table I observed tliat he would not even look 
at tlio proof-sheet of his “ Life of Waller ” on Good 
F riday 

T)ie gentleman who had dined with us at Dr. Pere 3 ^'.s 
came in, Johnson attacked the Americans with intem- 
perate vehemence of abuse. I said something in their 
favour ; and added, that I was always sorry, when he 
talked on that subject. This, it seems, exasperated him ; 
though he said nothing at the time. The cloud was 
charged with sulphureous vapour, which was afteiwards 
to burst in thunder. — We talked of a gentleman who was 
running out his fortune in London ; and I said, " We must 
get him out of it. All his friends must quarrel with him, 
and that will soon drive him away.” Johnson. " Nay, 
Sir, we’ll send you to him. If your company does not drive 
a man out of his house, nothing will.” This was a horrible 
shock, for which there was no visible cause. I allei'wards 
asked him why he had said so harsh a tiling, Johnson. 
“ Because, Sir, you made me angry about the Americans.” 
Boswell. ” But why did you not take your revenge 
directly?” Johnson, (smiling) “Because, Sir, I had 
nothing ready. A man cannot strike till he has his 
weapons.” This was a candid and pleasant confession. 

He shewed me to-night his drawing-room, very genteelly 
fitted up ; and said, " Mrs Tlirale sneered, when 1 talked 
of my having asked you and your lady to live at my house. 
I was obliged to teli her, that you would be in as respect- 
able a situation in my house as in hers. Sir, the insolence 
of wealth will creep out." Boswell. “ She lias a little 
both of the insolence ot wealth, and the conceit of parts.” 
Johnson, " The in.solence of wealth i.s a wretched thing ; 
but the conceit of parts has some foundation. To bo sure, 
it should not be. But who is without it ? ” Boswei.l. 
“ Yourself, Sir.” Johnson. “ Why, 1 play no tricks : 1 
lay no traps.” Boswell. "No, Sir. You are six feet 
high, and you only do not stoop." 

On Sunday, April rg, being Easter day, a.fter the 
solemnities of the festival in St. Paul’s Church, I visited 
him, but could not stay to dinner. I expressed a wish 
to have the arguments for Christianity always in readiness, 
that my religious faith might be as firm and clear as any 
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proposition whatever, so that 1 need not be under the 
least uneasiness, when it should be attacked Johnson. 
“ Sir, you cannot answer all objections. You have demon- 
stration for a First Cause ; you see he must be good as 
well as povverful, because there is nothing to make him 
otherwise, and goodness of itself is preferable. Yet you 
have against this, what is very certain, the unhappiness 
of human life. Tliis, however, gives us reason to hope for 
a future state ot compensation, that there may be a perfect 
system. But ol that we were not sure, till we had a positive 
revelation ” 

On Monday, April 20 , I tound him at home in the 
morning. We talked ot a gentleman who we apprehended 
was gradually involving his circumstances by bad manage- 
ment Johnson. " Wasting a fortune is evaporation by 
a thousand imperceptible means It it were a stream, 
they'd stop it You must speak to him It is really 
miserable Were he a gamester, it could be said he had 
hopes of winning. Were he a bankrupt in trade, he might 
have grown rich ; but he has neither spirit to spend, nor 
resolution to spare. He does not spend fast enough to 
have pleasure Irom it. He has the crime ol prodigality, 
and the wretchedness of parsimony. If a man is killed 111 
a duel, he is killed as many a one has been killed ; but it is 
a sad thing tor a man to lie down and die ; to bleed to 
death, because he has not fortitude enough to sear the 
wound, or even to stitch it up." 

We talked of a lady's verse.s on Ireland. Miss Rey- 
nolds “ Have you seen them. Sir ? ” Johnson. “ No, 
Madam, 1 have seen a translation Irom Horace, by one of 
her daughters She shewed it me.’' Miss Reynolds. 
“ And how was it. Sir ? ” Johnson. " Why, very well for 
a young Miss’s verses ; — tliat is to say, compared witii 
excellence, nothing ; but, very well, for the person who 
wrote them. I am vexed at being shewn verses in that 
manner.” Miss Reynolds. " But if theji should be good, 
why not give them hearty praise ? " Johnson. " Why, 
Madam, because I have not then got the better of my 
bad humour from having been shewn them. You must 
consider. Madam ; before-hand they may be bad as 
well as good. Nobody has a right to put another under 
such a difficulty, that he must either hurt the person by 
telling the truth, or hurt himself by telling what is not 
true." Boswell. ” A man often shews liis writings to 
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people ot emmonce, to obtain Irom them, either Irom their 
good-nature, or Irom their not being able to tell Lhe 
truth (irmly, a commendation, ol which he may after- 
wards avail himscll. " Johnson. “ Very true. Sir There- 
fore the man, who is asked by an authour what he thinks of 
his work, is put to the torture, and is not obliged to speak 
the truth ; so that what he says is not considered as his 
opinion ; yet he has said it, and cannot retract it , and 
this anthour, when mankind arc hunting him with a 
cannister at his tail, can say, ‘ I would not have published, 
had not Johnson, or Reynolds, or Musgrave, or some other 
good judge commended the work.' Yet 1 consider it as a 
very difficult question in conscience, whether one should 
advise a man not to publish a work, if profit be his obiecl , 
for the man may say, ‘ Had it not been for you, 1 should 
have had tlie money Now you cannot be sure ; 
for you have only your own opinion, and the piiblick 
may think very differently ’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
“ You must upon such an occasion have two judgements , 
one as to the real value of the work, the other as to what 
may please the general taste at the time.” joHNsoN. 
" But you can be sure of neither ; and therefore 1 sliould 
scruple much to give a suppressive vote Botli Gold 
smith's comedies were once refused his first by' Garrick, 
his second by Colman, who was prevailed on at last by 
much solicitation, nay, a kind ol lorce, to bring it on. 
His ‘ Vicar ot Wakefield ' 1 mysell did not think would 
have had much success. It was written and sold to a 
bookseller, before his ' Traveller . but published alter , 
so little expectation had the booksellet Irom it. Had it 
been sold alter the ' Travellciy' he might have had Iwicc. 
as much money lor it, though sixty guineas was no mean 
price The bookseller had the advantage ol GoldsnnUi's 
reputation from 'The Traveller in the sale, though 
Gold.smitli had it not in selling the copy,' Sin Joshua 
Reynolds “ The Beggar’s Opera aflords a prool how 
strangely people will diflcr in opinion about a literary 
performance Burke thinks it has no meriL.’ Johnson, 
” It was refused by one of the houses ; but 1 should liavc 
thought it would succeed, not from any great cxcellGiice 
in the writing, but from the novelty, and the general 
spirit and gaiety of the piece, which keeps the audience 
always attentive, and dismisses them in good humour.” 

He observed. " A man cannot with propriety speak oi 
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liimsell, except he relates simple lacts as, ‘ 1 was at 
Richmond : ' or what depends on mensuralinn ; as, ‘ 1 
am six feet high.' He is sure he has been at Richmond ; 
he is sure he is six feet high : but he cannot be sure ho is 
wise, or that he has any other excellence. Tiien, all cen- 
■sure of a man's self is oblique praise. It is in order to show 
how much he can spare It has all the invidionsness of 
self-praise, and all the reproach of falsehood.” Boswell. 
“ Sometimes it may proceed from a man's strong con- 
sciousness of his faults being observed. He knows that 
others would throw him doum, and therefore he had better 
lie down softly ol liis own accord." 

On Tuesday, April 28 . he was engaged to dine at General 
Paoli's, wlierc, a.s I have already observed, 1 was still 
entertained in elegant hospitality, and with all the ease 
and comfort of a home. 1 called on him, and accompanied 
him in a hackney-coach. We stopped first at the bottom 
of Hedgelane, into which he went to leave a letter, " with 
good news for a poor man in distress, ' as he told me. 
I did not question him particularly as to this. He himself 
olten resembled Lady Bolingbroke's lively description of 
Pope : that " he was itn politique mix choux et am raves." 
He would say, " I dine to-day m Grosvenor-square ■ " 
this might be with a Duke : or, perhaps, “ I dine to-day 
at the other end ol the town : ' or, " A gentleman of 
great eminence called on me yesterday." — He loved thus 
to keep things floating in conjecture ; Omne ignotum 
pro magnifico esi I believe I ventured to dissipate the 
cloud, to unveil the mystery, more freely and frequently 
than any of his friends. We stopped again at Wirgman's, 
the well-knoivn lov-shop, in St. James's-Street, at the 
corner of St. James’s-Piace. to which he had been directed, 
but not clearly, for he searched about some time, and could 
not find it at first ; and said, " To direct one only to a 
corner shop is laying with one.” I suppose he meant this 
as a play upon the word toy . it was the first time that I 
knew him stoop to such sport. After he had been some 
time in the shop, he sent for me to come out of the coach, 
and help him to choose a pair of silver buckles, as those 
he had were too small. Probably this alteration in dress 
had been suggested by Mrs. Thrale, by associating with 
whom, his external appearance was much improved. 
He got bettei cloaths ; and the dark colour, from which 
he never deviated, was enlivened by metal buttons. 
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His wigs, too. were much better ; and during llicir 
travels in France, he was turnished with a Paris-made 
wig, of handsome construction. This choosing of silver 
buckles was a negociation : ‘‘ Sir, (said he,) I will not 
have the ridiculous large ones now in fashion ; and I 
will give no more than a guinea for a pair.” Such were 
the principles of the business : and, after some examina- 
tion, he was fitted. 

At General Paoli’s were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. 
Langtoii, Marcliese Gherardi ol Lombardy, and Mr. 
John Spotliswoode the younger, of Spottiswoode, the 
solicitor. We talked of drinking wine. Johnson. “ I 
require wine only when I am alone. 1 have then often 
wished for it, and often taken it.” Spottiswoode. 
" Wiiat, by way of a companion, Sir ? ” Johnson. 
" To get rid of myself, to send myself away. Wine gives 
great pleasure ; and every pleasure is of itself a good. 
It is a good, unless counterbalanced by evil A man may 
have a strong reason not to drink wine ; and that may 
be greater than the pleasure. Wine makes a man better 
pleased with himself. I do not say that it makes him 
more pleasing to others. Sometimes it docs. But the 
danger is, that while a man grows better pleased with 
himself, he may be growing less pleasing to others. 
Wine gives a man nothing. It neither gives him 
knowledge nor wit ; it only animates a man, and enables 
him to bring out what a dread of the company has 
repressed. It only puts hi motion wiiat has been 
locked up in frost. But this may be good, or it may be 
bad.” Spottiswoode. " So, Sir, wine is a key which 
opens a box ; but this box may be either full or empty ? " 
Johnson, ” Nay, Sir, conversation is the key ; wine is 
a pick-lock, which forces open the box, and injures it. 
A man should cultivate his mind so as to have that con- 
fidence and readiness without wine, which wines gives.” 
Boswell. “ The great difficulty of resisting wine is 
from benevolence. For instance, a good worthy man 
asks you to taste his wine, which he has had twenty years 
in his cellar.” Johnson. ” Sir, all this notion about 
benevolence arises from a man’s imagining himself to 
be of more importance to others, than lie really is. They 
don’t care a farthing whether he drinks wine or not.” 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. “ Yes, they do for the time.” 
Johnson. “ For the time 1 — If they care this minute, they 
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forget it the next. And as for the good worthy man , 
how do you know he is good and worthy ? No good and 
worthy man will insist upon another man’s drinking wine. 
A.s to the wine twenty years in the cellar, — ol ten men, 
three say this, merely because they must say something ; 
three are telling a lie, when they say they have had the 
wine twenty years ; — ^three would ratlier save the wine ; 
— one. perhaps, cares. I allow it is something to please 
one's company ; and people are always pleased with 
those who partake pleasure with them. But alter a man 
has brought himself to relinquish the great personal 
pleasure which arises from drinking wine, any otlier 
consideration is a trifle To please others by drinking 
wine, is something only, if there be nothing against it. 
I should, however, be sorry to attend worthy men ; 

‘ Curst be the verse, how well so e'er it flow, 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe.' ” 

Boswet-L. " Curst be the spring, the water." Johnson. 
" But let us consider what a sad thing it would be, if we 
were obliged to drink or do any thing else that may happen 
to be agreeable to the company where we are.” Langxon. 
” By the same rule you must join with a gang of cut- 
purses.” Johnson. ” Yes, Sir : but yet we must do 
justice to wine ; we must allow it the power it possesse.s. 
To make a man pleased with himself, let me tell you, is 
doing a very great thing ; 

' Si patriiE volumus, si nobis vivere cari.' ” 

I wa.s at tills time myself a water-drinker, upon trial, 
by Johnson's recommendation. Johnson ” Boswell is a 
bolder combatant than Sir Joshua : he argues lor wine 
without the help of wine ; but Sir Joshua with it.” Sm 
Joshua Reynolds, ” But to please one’s company is a 
strong motive.” Johnson, (who, from drinking only 
water, supposed every body who drank wine to be 
elevated.) ” I won’t argue any more with you, Sir. You 
are too far gone.” SiR Joshua. " I should have thought 
so indeed, Sir, had I made such a speech as you have now 
done.” Johnson, (drawing himself in, and, 1 really 
thought blushing,) ” Nay, don’t be angry, I did not mean 
to offend you." Sir Joshua. “ At first the taste of wine 
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was disagreeable to me ; but 1 brought myseU to drink it, 
that I might be like other people. Tlic pleasure of drinking 
wine is so connected with pleasing your company, that 
altogether there i.s something of social goodness in it.” 
Johnson. " Sir. this is only saying the same thing over 
again.” Sir Joshua. "No, this is new.” Johnson. 
" You put it in new words, but it is an old thought. 
This is one of the disadvantages of wine, it makes a 
man mistake words for thoughts." Boswell. '' I think 
it IS a now thought ; at least, it is in a new altitude " 
Johnson. " Nay, Sir, it is only in a new coat ; or an old 
coat with a new facing. (Then laughing heartily.) It is 
tile old dog in a new doublet. — An extraordinary instance, 
however, many occr where a man’s patron will do nothing 
for him, unless he will drink ; there may be a good reason 
for drinking.” 

I mentioned a nobleman, who 1 believed was really 
uneasy if his company would not drink hard. Johnson. 
" That is from having had people about him whom he 
has been accustomed to command.” Boswell " Sup- 
posing I should be tSie-d-iete with him at table.” Johnson. 
’’ Sir, there is no more reason for your drinking with 
him, than his being sober with you." Boswell. " Why, 
that is true ; for it would do him less hurt to be sober, 
than it would do me to get drunk.” Johnson. " Yes, Sir ; 
and from what I have heard of him, one would not wi.sh to 
sacrifice himself to such a man. If ho must always have 
somebody to drink with him, he should buy a slave, and 
then he would be sure to have it. They who submit to 
drink as another pleases, make themselves his slaves." 
Boswell. “ But, Sir, you will surely make allowance 
for the duty of hospitality. A gentleman who loves drink- 
ing, comes to visit me.” Johnson. " Sir, a man knows 
whom he visits ; he comes to the table of a sober man.’’ 
Boswell. ” But, Sir, you and I should not have been 
so well received in the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had 
not drunk with our worthy friends. Had I drunk water- 
only as you did, they would not have been so cordial.” 
Johnson. " Sir William Temple mentions, that in his 
■travels thiough the Netherlands he had two or three 
gentlemen with him ; and when a bumpei was necessary, 
he put it on them. Were I to travel again through the 
islands, I would have Sir Joshua with me to take the 
bumpers.” Boswell. " But. Sir, let mo put a case. 
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Suppose Sir Joshua shoulrl take a jaunt into ScolJand ; 
he does me the honour to pay me a visit at my house in 
the country ; I am overjoyed at seeing him ; we are 
quite by ourselves , shall unsociably and churlishly 
let him sit drinking by himself ? No, no, my dear Sir 
Joshua, you shall not be treated so, I wiV take a bottle 
with you.” 

The celebrated Mrs. Rudd being mentioned. Johnson. 
” Fifteen years ago I should have gone to see her." 
Spottiswoode. “ Because she was fifteen years younger ? " 
Johnson, "No. Sir; but now they have a trick of 
putting every thing into the news-papers." 

On Wednesday. April 29, I dined with him at Mr. 
Allan Ramsay’s, where were Lord Binning, Dr. Robertson 
the historian. Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the Honourable 
Mrs. Boscawen, widow of the Admiral, and mother of 
the present Viscount Falmouth, 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine, ” A man 
(said lie,) may choose whether he will have abstemiousness 
and knowledge, or claret and ignorance.” Dr Robertson, 
(who is very companionable,) was beginning to dissent 
as to the proscription of claret. Johnson : (with a placid 
smile.) ” Nay, Sir, you shall not differ with me ; as I 
have said that the man is most perfect who takes in the 
most things, I am for knowledge and claret." Robertson ■ 
(holding a glass of generous claret m his hand.) " Sir, 1 
can only drink your health." Johnson. " Sir, I should be 
sorry if you should be ever in such a state as to be able to 
do nothmg more,' Robertson. " Dr. Johnson, allow 
me to say, that in one respect I have the advantage oJ 
you ; when you were in Scotland you would not come tc 
hear any of our preachers, whereas, when 1 am here, 1 
attend your publick worship without scruple, and indeed 
with great satisfaction.” 

Next day, Thursday, April 30, 1 found him at home by 
himself. Johnson. ” Well, Sir, Ramsay gave us a splendid 
dinner. I love Ramsay. You will not find a man in whose 
conversation there is more instruction, more infonnatioii, 
and more elegance, than in Ramsay’s.” Boswell. 
“ What I admire in Ramsay, is his continuing to be so 
young.’’ Johnson. " 'Wliy, yes. Sir ; it is to be admired. 
I value myself upon this, that there is nothing of the old 
man in my conversation. 1 am now sixty-eight, and I 
have no more of it than at twenty-eight.’’ Boswell 
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" Dut. Sjr, would not you wish to know old age ? He who 
is never an old man, does not know the whole of human 
life , for old age is one of the divisions ol ii ” Johnson. 
“ Nay, Sir, what talk is this- ? ” Boswell. “ I mean. Sir, 
the Sphinx's description of it ; — morning, noon, and night, 
f would know night, as well a.s morning and noon,” 
Johnson ” What, Sir, would you know what ii is to 
feel the evils of old ago ? Would you fiave the gout ? 
Would you have decrepitude ? ” — Seeing liim heated, I 
would not argue any farther ; but I was confident that 
[ was in the right. I would, in due time, be a Nestor, an 
elder of the people : and there should be some difference 
between the conversation of twenty-eight and sixty- 
eight A grave picture should not be gay. There is a 
serene, solemn, placid old age. Johnson ” Mrs. Thralo’s 
mother said of me what flattered me much, A clergyman 
was complaining of want of society in the country where he 
lived , and said, ' They talk of runls ; ’ (that is, young 
cows.) ' Sir, (said Mrs. Salusbury,) Mr. Johnson would 
learn to talk of runts : ' meaning tliat I was a man who 
would make the most ol my situation, whatever it was.” 
He added, ” 1 think myself a very' polite man.” 

On Saturday, May 2, 1 dined with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's, where there was a very large company, and 
a great deal of conversation ; but owing to some circum- 
stances which 1 cannot now recollect, 1 have no record of 
any part ot it, except that there were several people there 
by no means of the Johnsonian school ; so that loss 
attention was paid to him than usual, which put him 
out oi humour ; and upon some iinaginaiy offence from 
me, he attacked me with such rudeness, that 1 was vexed 
and angry, because it gave those persons an opportunity 
of enlarging upon his supposed ferocity, and illtreatment 
of his best friends, 1 was so much hurt, and had my pride 
so much roused, that 1 kept away from him for a week ; 
and perhaps, might have kept away much longer, nay, 
gone to Scotland without seeing him again, had not we 
tortunatcly met and been reconciled 'To such unhappy 
chances are human friendships liable. 

On Friday, May 8 , I dined with him at Mr. Langton's. 
i was reserved and silent, which 1 suppose he perceived, 
and migiil recollect the cause. After dinner, when Mr 
Langton was called out of the room, and we were by our- 
selves, he drew hi? chair near to mine, and said in a tone 
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of conciliatiiif! courtesy, " Well, iiow Irave yovi done ? ” 
Boswell. " Sir, you have made me very uneasy by your 
behaviour to me when wc last were at Sir Josliua Rcy- 
nolds’s. You know, my dear- Sir, no man ha.s a greater 
respect and affection for you, or would sooner go to the 
cncl of the world to serve yon. Now to treat me so — 
He insisted that I had interrupted him, whicli I assured 
him was not the case ; and proceeded — “ But why treat 
me so before people who neither love you nor me ? " 
JoHNSOK. " Well, I am Sony for it. I'll make it up to 
you twenty diflerent ways, as yon plea.se." Boswell. 
" I said to-day to Sir Joshua, when he observed that you 
iossed me sometimes — I don’t care how often, or how 
high he tosses me, when only friends arc present, for then 
I fall upon soft ground ; but f do not like falling on stones, 
wtiich is the case when enemies arc present.— I think this 
a pretty good image. Sir." Johnson. " Sir, it is one ol 
the happiest I liave ever heard.” 

The truth is, there was no venom in the wounds which 
he inflicted at any time, unless they were irritated by some 
nialignant infusion by other hands. Wc were instantly as 
cordial again as ever, and joined in hearty laugh at some 
ludicrous but innocent peculiarities of one of our friends. 

When Mr. Langton retumed to u.s, the " flow of talk ’’ 
went on. An eminent authour being mentioned ; — 
Johnson “ He is not a pleasant man. His conversation 
is neither instructive nor brilliant. He does not talk as 
if impelled by any fulness of knowledge or vivacity of 
imagination. His conversation is like that of any otliei 
sensible man. He talks with no wi.sh either to inform or 
to hear, but only because he thinks it does not become 
to sit ill a company and say nothing.” 

Mr. Langton having repeated the anecdote ol Addison 
having distinguished between his powers in conversation 
and in writhig, by saying ” I have only nine-pence in 
my pocket ; but I can draw for a thousand pounds ; ” — 
Johnson. ” He had not that retort ready. Sir ; he had 
prepared it beforehand ” Langton ; (turning to me.) 
“ A fine surmise, Set a thief to catch a thief ” 

Johnson called the East-Indians barbarians. Boswell. 
" You will except the Chinese, Sir ? " Johnson, " No, 
Sir.” Boswell. “ Have they not arts ? ” Johnson. 
” The}' liave pottery." Boswell. “ Wliat do you say 
to the written characters of their language ? ” Johnson, 
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“ Sir, they have noi an alphabet. They have not been 
able tu lorm what all other nations have formed.” Bos- 
well. ” There is more learning in their language than 
in any other, trom the immense number of tlicircliaractcrs,” 
Johnson. " It is only more clillienlt trom its rudeness ; 
as there is more labour in hewing down a tree with a 
stone than with an axe.” 

On Saturday, May g, we lulfiltcd our purpose of dining 
by ourselves at the Mitre, according to old custom. There 
was, on these occasions, a little circumstance ol kind 
attention to Mrs. Williams, which must not be omitted, 
before coming out, and leaving her to dine alone, lie gave 
her her choice of a chicken, a sweetbread, or any other 
little nice thing, which was carelully sent to her from the 
tavern ready-drest- 

Our conversation to-day, I know not how, turned, I 
think, lor the only time at any length, during onr long 
acquaintance, upon the sensual intercourse between the 
sexes, the delight of which he ascribed chiefly to imagina- 
tion. ” Were it not for imagination. Sir, (said he) a man 
would be as happy in the arms of a Chambermaid as of 
a Uuchess. But such is the adventitious charm of fancy, 
that wc find men who have violated the best principle.s oi 
society, and ruined their fame and their fortune, that 
tlicy might possess a woman of rank." It would not bo 
proper to record the particulars oL such a conversaiion in 
moments of unre.scrvcd frankiic.ss, when nobody was 
present on whom it could have any hurtful olicct. Thai 
subiect, when philosopliically Iroaled, may surely employ 
the mind in a curious dipcussiou, and as innoccntlv, as 
anatomy; provided that (ho.se who do treat U, keep 
clear of inflammatory incciitivos. 

On Tuesday, May 12, I waited on the Earl ol Maich- 
mont, to know if bis Lordship wcnikl lavonr Hr. Johnson 
witli information concerning Pope, whose IJIe lie was 
about to write. Johnson liad not flattered liiinsell willi 
the hopes of receiving any civility Irom tliis unbleman ; toi 
he said to me, when I mentioned Lord Maichmout as 
one who could tell him a greal deal about Pope, — ” Sir, 
he will tell me nothing.” 1 had the honour of being known 
to his Lordship, and applied to him of niyscll, witliout 
being commissioned by Jolinson. His Lordship behaved 
in the most polite and obliging manner, promiscfl to tell 
all he recollected about Pope, and was so very courteous 
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as to say, “ Tell Ur. Johnson, 1 have a great respect for 
him, and am ready to shew it in any way I can. I am to 
be in the city to-morrow, and will call at his lioiise as I 
return.'’ His Lordship however asked, " Will he write 
the Lives of the Poets impartially '> He was the first that 
brought Whig and Tory into a Dictionary. And what do 
you think of his definition of Excise ? Do you know the 
history of his aversion to the word transpire ? " Then 
taking down the folio Dictionary, he shewed it with this 
censure on its secondary sense ; “ To escape from secrecy 
to notice ; a sense lately innovated trom France, without 
neces.sity " The truth was, Lord Bolingbroke, who left 
the Jacobites, first used it ; therefore, it was to be con- 
demned. Fie should have shewn what word would do for 
it, if it was unnecessary. 1 afterwards put the question 
to Johnson : " Why, Sir, (said he,) get abroad.” Boswell. 
“ That, Sir, is using two words.” Johnson. '' Sir, there 
is no end of this. You may as well insist to have a word for 
old age.” Boswell. ''Well, Sir, Seneclus” Johnson. 
" Nay, Sir, to insist always that there should be one word 
to express a thing in English, because there is one in 
another language, is to change the language.” 

1 availed myself of this opportunity to hear from his 
Lordship many particulars both of Pope and Lord Boling- 
broke, which I have in writing. 

I proposed to Lord Marchmont, that lie should revise 
Johnson’s Life of Pope ; ” So (said his Lordship) you would 
put me hi a dangerous situation. You know he knocked 
down Osborne, the bookseller.” 

Elated with the success of my spontaneous exertion 
to procure material and respectable aid to Johnson for 
iiis very favourite work, " The Lives of the Poets,” I 
hastened down to Mr. Thrale’s at Streatliam, where he 
now was, that I might insure his being at home next clay ; 
and after dinner, when I thought he would receive the 
good news in the best humour, I announced it eagerly ; 
” 1 have been at work for you to-day. Sir. 1 have been 
w'ith Lord Marchmont. Fie bade me tell you, he has a 
great respect for you, and will call on you to-morrow, at 
one o’clock, and communicate all he knows about Pope.” 
— Here I paused, in full expiectation that he would be 
pleased with this intelligence, would praise my active 
merit, and would be alert to embrace such an ofler irom a 
nobleman. But whether I had shewn an over -exultation, 
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whicli provoked his spleen, or whether he was seized with 
a suspicion tliat I liad obtfiided him on Lord Maixhmont, 
and humbled him too much ; or vvliethcr there was any 
thing more tlian an unlucky fit of ill-humour, I know not ; 
but to my surprise, the result was, — Johnson. " I shall 
not be in town to-morrow. I don’t care to know about 
Pope." Mrs. Thrale : (surprised as I was, and a little 
angry ) “ I suppose. Sir, Mr Boswell thought, that as 
you are to write Pope’s Life, you would wish to know 
about him.’’ Johnson. “ Wish 1 why yes. If it rained 
knowledge. I’d hold out my hand ; but I would not give 
myself the trouble to go in quest of it.” There was no 
arguing with him at the moment. Some time afterwards 
he said, Lotd Marclimont wdl call on me, and then I shall 
call on ’’ Lord Marchmont.” Mrs. Thrale was uneasy 
at his unaccountable caprice ; and told me, that if I did 
not care to bring about a meeting between Lord Marcb- 
mont and him, it would never take place, which would be 
a great pity. 1 sent a card to his Lordsliip, to be left at 
John.son’s house, acquainting him, that Dr. Johnson 
could not bo iii town next day, but would do himself the 
honour of waiting on him at another time. — I give this 
account fairly, as a specimen of that unhappy temper 
with which this great and good man had occasionally to 
struggle, from something morbid in his constitution. 
It will be seen that in the following year he had a very 
agreeable interview with Lord Marchmont, at his Lord- 
ship’s house ; and this very afternoon he soon forgot any 
Irctfulness, and fell into conversation as usual. 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned Dryden. Johnson. ’’ He 
puzzled himself about predestination. — How foolish was 
it in Pope to give all his friendship to Lords, who thought 
they honoured him by being with him : and to clioose 
such Lords as Burlington, and Cobhain, and Bolingbrokc ! 
Bathurst was negative, a pleasing man ; and I have heard 
no ill of Maixhmont ; — and then always saying, ' I do not 
value you for being a Lord ; ’ which was a sure proof that 
he did. I never say, I do not value Boswell more for being 
born to an estate, because 1 do not care." Boswell. 
" Nor for being a Scotchman ? ’’ Johnson. ’’ Nay, Sir, 
1 do value you more for being a Scotchman. You are a 
Scotchman without the faults of a Scotchman. You would 
not have been so valuable as you are bad yon not been a 
Scotchman.” 
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He said of one of our Iriends, “ He is ruining himseli 
without pleasure. A man who. loses at play, or who runs 
out his fortune at court, makes his estate less, in hopes ol 
making it bigger : (1 am sure of this word, which was 
often used by him :) but it is a sad thing to pass through 
the quagmire of parsimony, to the gulph ol ruin. To pass 
over the flowery path of extravagance, is very well ” 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the walls of the 
dining-room at Streatham, was Flogarth’s “ Modern 
Midnight Conversation." I asked him what he knew of 
Parson Ford, who makes a conspicuous figure in the 
riotous group. Johnson. " Sir, he was my acquaintance 
and relation, my mother’s nephew. He had purchased a 
living in the country, but not simoniacally. I never saw 
him but in the country. I have been told he was a man 
of great parts ; very profligate, but I never heard he 
was impious." Boswell. " Was there not a story of his 
ghost having appeared ? Johnson. " Sir, it was 
believed, A waiter at the Hummums, m which house 
Ford died, had been absent for some time, and returned 
not knowing that Ford was dead Going dowii to the 
cellar, according to the story, he met him ; going, down 
again, he met him a second time. Wlien he came ^ he 
asked some of the people of the house what Ford could be 
doing there. They told him Ford was dead. The waiter 
took a lever, in which he lay for some time. When he 
recoi'ered, ho said lie had a message to deliver to some 
women from Ford ; but he was not to tell what, or to 
whom He walked out , he was followed ; but somewhere 
about St. Paul's they lost him. He came back, and said 
he had delivered the message, and the women exclaimed, 
‘ Then we are all undone 1 ' Dr. Pellet, who was not a 
credulous man, inquired into the truth ol this story, and 
he said, the evidence was irresistible. My wife went to 
the Hummums ; (it is a place where people get themselves 
cupped ) I believe she went with intention to hear about 
this story of Ford. At first they were unwilling to tell 
her , but, after they had talked to her, she came away 
satisfied that it was true. To be sure, the man had a 
fever ; and this vision may have been the beginning of 
it. But if the message to the women, and their behaviour 
upon it, were true as related, tliere was something super- 
natural. That rests upon his word ; and there it 
remains ' 
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Johnson The French are a gross, ill-bred, untaught 
people , a lady there will spit on the lloor and rub it 
with her looL. What 1 gained by being in France was, 
learning to be better satisfied with ray own country. 
Time may be employed to more advantage from nineteen 
to twenty-four, almost in any way than in travelling ; 
when you sot travelling against mere negation, against 
doing nothing, it is better to be sure ; but how much 
more would a young man improve were he to .study during 
those years. Indeed, ii a young man is wild, and must 
run after women and bad company, it is better this 
should be done abroad, as, on his return, he can break off 
such connections, and begin at home a new man, with a 
character to form, and acquaintances to make. Flow 
little docs travelling supply to the conversation of any 
man who has travelled. 

As he was a zealous tnend ot subordination, he was at 
all times watchful to suppress the vulgar cant against the 
manners of the great ; " High people. Sir, (said he,) 

are the best ; take a hundred ladies of quality, you’ll find 
them better wives better mothers, more willing to 
sacrifice their own pleasures to their children, than a 
hundred other women. Tradeswomen (1 mean the wives 
of tradesmen) in the city, who are worth from ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds, ai'e the worst creatures upon the earth, 
grossly ignorant, and thinking viciousness fashionable. 
Fanners, I think, arc often worthless fellows. Few lords 
will cheat ; and, ii they do, they’ll be ashamed of it ; 
farmers cheat and are not ashamed ol it ; they have all 
the sensual vices too of the nobility, with cheating 
into the bargain. There is as much iornication and 
adultery amongst farmers as amongst noblemen.” 
Boswell. ” The notion of the world. Sir, iiowever, Is, 
that the morals of women ot quality are worse than those 
ill lower stations." Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, the licentiousness 
of one woman of quality makes more noise lhan that of a 
number of w'omen 111 lower station.s ; then, Sir, you are to 
consider the malignity of women in tlie city against women 
of quality, which will make them believe anything of 
them, such as that they call their coachmen to bed. 
No, Sir, so far as I have observed, the higher in rank, the 
richer ladies are, they are the better instructed, and the 
more virtuous.” 

On Saturday, May 16, i dined with him at Mr. Beau- 
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clerk’s with Mr. Langton, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Higgins, 
and some others 

The disaster of General Burgoyne’s army was then the 
common lopick of conversation. It was asked wFy 
piling their arms was insisted upon as a matter ol such 
consequence, when it seemed to be a circumstance so 
inconsiderable in itself. Johnson. “ Why, Sir, a French 
authour says, ‘ II y a beaucoup de pueriliUs dans la guerre ' 
All distinctions are trifles, because great things can seldom 
occur, and those distinctions are settled by custom. A 
savage would as willingly have his meat sent to him in the 
kitchen, as eat it at the table here : as men become civil- 
ized, various modes of denoting honourable preference 
are invented.” 

On Tuesday, May 19, 1 was to set out for Scotland in 
the evening. He was engaged to dine with me at Mr. 
Dilly’s ; I waited upon him to remind him of bis appoint- 
ment and attend him thither ; he gave me some salutary 
counsel, and recommended vigorous resolution against 
any deviation from moral duty. Boswell. ‘‘ But you 
would not have me to bind myself by a solemn obliga- 
tion ? ” Johnson, (much agitated) What 1 a vow — 
O, no, Sir, a vow is a horrible thing, it is a snare lor sin. 
The man who cannot go to heaven without a vow — may 
go — ” Here, standing erect, in the middle of liis library, 
and rolling grand, iiis pause was truly a curious com- 
pound of the solemn and the ludicrous ; he hall-whistled 
in his usual way, when pleasant, and he paused, as if 
cliecked by religious awe. — Methougbt he would have 
added — to Hell — but was restrained. 

We had a quiet comfortable meeting at Mr. Billy's ; 
nobody there but ourselves. Mr. Dilly mentioned some- 
body having wished that Milton's ” Tractate on Educa- 
tion ” should be printed along vvith his Poems in the 
edition of the English Poets then going on. Johnson. 
” It would be breaking in upon the plan ; but would be 
of no great consequence. So far as it would be any thing, 
it would be wrong. Education in England has been in 
danger of being liurt by two of its greatest men. Milton 
and Locke. Milton's plan is impracticable, and I suppose 
has never been tried. Locke's, I fancy ha.s been tried often 
enough, but is very imperfect ; it gives too much to one 
side, and too little to the other ; it gives too little to 
literature. — I shall do what I can for Dr. Watts ; but 
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my materials are very scanty. His poems are by no 
means hi.s best works . J cannot praise hi.s poetry itsell 
highly ; but I can praise its cle.sign.” 

My illustrious Iriend and I parted with assurances of 
aflcctioiiate regard. 

Mr. Langton has been pleased, at my request, to favour 
me witJi some particulars of Dr. Johnson’s visit to Warley- 
camp, where this gentleman was at the time stationed as 
a Captain in the Lincolnshire militia. I shall give them 
in his own words in a letter to me. 

“ It was in the summer of the year 1778, that he com- 
plied with my invitation to come down to the Camp at 
Warley, and he staid with me about a week ; the scene 
appeared, notwithstanding a great degree of ill health 
that he seemed to labour under, to interest and amuse 
him, as agreeing with the disposition that I believe you 
know he constantly manifested towards enquiring into 
subjects of the military kind. ITe sate, with a patient 
degree of attention, to observe the proceedings of a regi- 
mental court-martial, that happened to be called, in the 
time of his stay with ns ; and one night, as late as at 
eleven o'clock, he accompanied the Major of the regiment 
in going what are styled the Rounds, where he might ob- 
serve the forms of visiting the guards, for the seeing that 
they and their sentries are ready in their duty on their 
several posts. I-Io took occasion to converse at times on 
military topicks, one nr particular, that I see the mention 
of. in your ' Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides,' which 
lies open before me, as to gun-powder ; which he spoke 
of to the same effect, in part, that you relate. 

" On one occasion, when the regiment were going through 
their exercise, he wont ejuite close to the men at one of 
the extremities of it, and watched all their practices 
attentively ; and, when lie came away, his remark was, 

‘ The men indeed do load their musquets and fire with 
wondertul celerity.’ He was likewise particular in re- 
quiring to know what wms the weight ol the musket balls 
in use, and within what distance they might be expected 
to take effect when fired off. 

“ 111 walking among the tents, and observing the 
difference between those of the officers and private men, 
he said, that the superiority of accommodation ol the 
better conditions of life, to that of the infenour ones, 
was never exhibited to him in so distinct a view. The 
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civilities paid to him in the camp were, from the gentlemen 
of the Lincolnshire regiment, one of the officers of which 
accommodated him with a tent in wliich he slept ; and 
from General Hall, wlio very courteously invited him to 
dine with him, where he appeared to be very well pleased 
with his entertainment, and the civilities he received on 
the part of the General ; the attention likewise of the 
General's aid-de-camp. Captain Smith, seemed to be 
very welcome to him, as appeared by their engaging in 
a great deal of discourse together. The gentlemen of the 
East-York regiment likewise, on being informed of his 
coming, solicited his company at dinner, but by that 
time he had fixed his departure, so that he could not 
comply with the invitation." 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Sir, 

" I HAVE received two letters from you, of which the 
second complains of the neglect shown to the first You 
must not tic your friends to such punctual correspondence. 
You have all possible assurances of my affection and 
esteem : and there ought to be no need of reiterated pro- 
fessions, When it may happen that I can give you either 
counsel or comfort, I hope it will never happen to me that 
I should neglect you ; but you must not think me criminal 
or cold, if I say notliing when I have nothing to say. 

" You are now happy enough. Mrs. Boswell is re- 
covered ; and 1 congratulate you upon the probabilily of 
her long life If general approbation will add any thing 
to your enjoyment, I can tell you that 1 have heard you 
mentioned as a man whom even body hkes, 1 think lite 
has little more to give. 

" has gone to his regiment. He has laid down Ins 

coach, and talks of making more contractions of his 
expence •. how he will succeed, I know not. It is difficult 
to reform a household gradually , it may be better done 
by a system totally new I am afraid he has always some- 
thing to hide, When we pressed him to go to , 

he objected the necessity of attending hi.s navigation ; 
yet he could talk of going to Aberdeen, a place not much 
nearer his navigation, I believe he cannot bear the 

thought of living at in a state of diminution ; and ol 

appearing among the gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
<:horn of his, beams. This is natural but it is cowardly. 
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What I told him ot the increasing expcncc of a growing 
family, seems to have stnick him. Ho certainly had gone 
on with very confused views, and we have, I think, 
shown him that he is wrong ; though, with the common 
delicience of advisers, we have not shown him how to do 
right 

" I wish you would a little correct or restrain your 
imagination. a.nd imagine that happiness, such as life 
admits, may be had at other places as well as London, 
Without asserting Stoicism, it may be said, tliat it is our 
business to exempt ourselves as much as we can from the 
power of external things. There is but one solid basis 
of happiness ; and that is, the reasonable hope of a happy 
futurity. This may be had every where. 

“ I do not blame your preference of London to other 
places, for it is really to be preferred, if the choice is 
free ; but few have the choice ot their place, or their 
manlier of life ; and mere pleasure ought not to be the 
prime motive of action. 

“ Mrs. Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter, Mr. Thrale 
dislikes the times, like the rest of us. Mrs. Williams is 
sick ; Mrs. Desmoulins is poor. I have miserable nights. 
Nobody is ivell but Mr Levett. 

'' I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most, &c., 

“ London, July 3, 1778.' “ Sam, Johnson ” 

In the course ol this year there was a difference between 
him and his friend Mr. Stvahan ; the particulars ol which 
it is unnecessary to relate. Their reconciliation was 
communicated to me in a letter from Mr, Stralian, in the 
following words ; 

“ The notes I shewed you that past between him and 
me were dated in March last. The matter lay dormant 
till July 27, when he wrote to me as follows • 

' To William Strahan. Esq. 

' Sir, 

‘ It would be very foolish for us to continue strangers 
any longer. You can never by persistency malce wrong 
right. If I resented too acrimoniously, I resented only to 
yourself. Nobody ever saw or heard what 1 wrote. Ifou 
saw that my anger was over, for in a day or two 1 came to 
your house. I have given you a longer time ; and 1 hope 
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you have made so good use ol it. as to be no Jongci- on 
evil terms with. Sir, 

' Your, &c. 

' Sam. Johnson.’ 

On this I called upon him and he has since dined with 
me.” 

After this time, the same friendship a.s formerly con- 
tinued between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Strahaii. My friend 
mentioned to me a little circumstance of his attention, 
which, though we may smile at it, must be allowed to 
have its foundation in a nice and true knowledge of 
human life. " When I write to Scotland (said he,) I 
employ Strahan to frank my letters, that he may have 
the consequence of appearing a Parliament-man among 
liis countr>'men.” 

" To Captain Langton, Warley-camp. 

‘‘ Dear Sir, 

" When I recollect how long ago I was received with 
so mucli kindness at Warley Common, 1 am ashamed 
that I have not made some enquiries aftei my friends. 

“ Pray how many sheep-stealers did you convict ? 
and how did you punish them ? When are you to be can- 
toned in better habitations ? Tlie air grows cold, and the 
ground damp. Longer stay in the camp cannot be without 
much danger to the health of the common men, if even the 
officers can escape, 

■‘You see tliat Dr. Percy is now Dean of Carlisle ; 
about five hundred a year, with a power of presenting 
himself to some good living. He is provided for. 

‘‘ The session of the Club is to commence with that of 
the parliament. Mr. Banks desires to bo admitted ; lie 
will be a very honourable accession. 

" Did tile King please you ? The Coxlieath men. 1 
think, have some reason to complain ; Reynolds says 
your camp is better than theirs. 

“ 1 hope you find yourself able to encounter this weather. 
Take care of your own health : and, as you can, of your 
men. Be pleased to make my compliments to all the 
gentlemen whose notice I have had, and whose kindness 
I have experienced. 

" 1 am, dear Sir. 

“ Your most humble servant, 

October 31, 1778.” " Sam. Johnson.” 
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1 wrote to him on the iStli of August, the iSth of 
September, and the 6lh of November ; informing him of 
my having had another son born, whom I . had called 
James ; that I had passed some time at Auchinleck ; 
that the Countess of Loudoun, now in her ninety-ninth 
year, wa.s as fresh as when he saw her, and remembered 
him with respect ; and that his mother by adoption, 
the Countess ot Eglintoune, had said to me, " Tell Mr. 
Johnson I love him exceedingly ; ” that I had again 
suffered much from bad spirits ; and that as it was very 
long since I heard from him, I was not a little uneasy. 

The continuance of his regard for his friend Dr. Burney, 
appears from the following letters : 

“ To THE Reverend Dr Wheeler, Oxford. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" Dr. Burney, who brings this paper, is engaged in a 
History of Musick ; and having been told by Dr. Markham 
of some MSS. relating to his subject, which are in the 
Library of your College, is desirous to examine them. He 
is my friend ; and therefore 1 take the liberty of entreating 
your favour and assi.slance in his enquiry : and can assure 
you, with great confidence, that if you knew him he would 
not want any iatervenient solicitation to obtain the 
kindness of one who loves learning and virtue as you 
love them. 

“ I have been flattering myself all the summer with the 
hope of paying my annual visit to my friends ; but some- 
thing has obstructed me ; I still hope not to be long with- 
out seeing you I should be glad of a little literary talk ; 
and glad to shew you, by the Irequency ot my visits, how 
eagerly I love it, when you talk it. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

" London, November 2, 1778." 

” To the Reverend Dr. Edwards, Oxford. 

“ Sir, 

“ The bearer, Dr. Burney, has had some account ot a 
Welsh Manuscript in the Bodleian library, from which 
he hopes to gain some materials for his History of Musick 
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but being ignorant of the language, is at a loss where to 
lind assistance. I make no doubt, but you, Sir, can help 
him through his difhculties, and therefore take the liberty 
of recommending him to your favour, as I am sure you 
will find him a man worthy of every civility that can be 
shewn, and every benefit that can be conferred. 

But we must not let Welsh drive us from Greek. 
What comes of Xenophon ? II yon do not like the trouble 
of publi.shing the book, do not let your commentaires be 
lost ; contrive that they may be published somewliere. 
I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

'' London, November 2, 1778.” 

Tlieso letters procured Dr Bumey great kindness and 
friondly offices from both of these gentlemen, not only 
on that occasion, but in future visits to the university. 
The same year Dr Johnson not only wrote to Dr. Joseph 
Warton in favour of Dr. Burney’s youngest son, who was 
to be placed in the college of Winchester, but accompanied 
him when he went thither. 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent exertions 
of this great and good man, especially when we consider 
how grievously he was afflicted with bad health, and liow 
uncomfortable his home was made by the perpetual jarring 
of those whom he charitably accommodated under his 
roof. He has sometimes suffered me to talk jociiLiiiy of his 
group of females, and call them his Seraglio. He thus 
mentions them, together with honest Levett, in one ol 
his letters to Mrs. Thrale : " Williams hates every body ; 
Levett hates Desmoulins, and does not love Williams ; 
Desmoulins hates them both ; Poll loves none of them.” 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

” It is indeed a long time since I wrote, and I think you 
have some reason to complain , however, you must not 
let small things disturb you, when you have such a fine 
addition to yonr happiness as a new boy, and 1 hope your 
lady’s health restored by bringing him. It seems very 
probable that a little care will now restore her if any 
remains of her complaints are left, 

“ You seem, if I understand your letter, to be gaining 
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gi'ouncl at Auchinlcck, an incident that woiild give me 
great delight. 


^ ^ :i- 


'' When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, or perversion 
of mind, lays hold upon you, make it a rule not to publish 
it by complaints, but exert your wliole care to hide it ; 
by endeavouring to hide it, you will drive it away. Be 
always busy. 

“ Tlie Club is to meet with the parliament ; we talk of 
electing Banks, the traveller ; he will be a reputable 


member. 

" Langton has been encamped with his company of 
militia on Warley-common ; I spent five days amongst 
them ; he signalized himself as a diligent officer, and has 
very high respect in the regiment. He presided when I 
was there at a court-martial ; he is now quartered in 
Hertfordshire ; his lady and little ones are m Scotland. 
Paoli came to the camp, and commended the soldiers. 

" Of myself I ha.vo no great matters to say, my health is 
not restored, mj^ nights are restless and tedious. The best 
night that I have had these twenty years was at Fort- 


Augustus. 

hope 


soon to send you a few lives to read. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 


" November 21, 1778.” 


On the 23rd of February. I wrote to him again, com- 
plaining of his silence, as 1 had heard he was ill, and had 
written to Mr. Tliralc for information concerning him ; 
and I announced my intention of soon being again in 
London. 


" To Jamiis Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

'' Why should you take such delight to make a bustle, 
to write to Mr. Thrale that I am negligent, and to Francis 
to do what is so very unnecessary ? Thrale, yon may be 
sure, cared not about it ; and I shall spare Francis the 
trouble, by ordering a set both of the Lives and Poets to 
dear Mrs Boswell, in acknowledgement of her marmalade. 
Persuade her to accept them, and accept them kindly. 
If I thought she would receive them scornlully, I would 

Q 
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send them to Miss Boswell, who, 1 hope, has yet none o 1 
her mamma's ill-will to me. 

“ I would send sets of Live.s, four volumes, to some 
other friends, to Lord Hailes first. His second volume 
lies by my bed-side ; a book surely of great labour, and 
to evei'y just thinker of great delight. Write me word to 
whom I shall send besides ; would it please Lord Auchin- 
leck ? Mrs. Thrale waits in the coach. 

" I am, dear Sir, &c 

“ Sam. Johnson,” 

” March 13, 1779.” 

This letter crossed me on the road to London, where 1 
arrived on Monday, March 13, and next morning at a 
late hour, found Dr. Johnson sitting ovei- his tea, attended 
by Mrs Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, and a clergyman,^ who 
had come to submit some poetical pieces to his revision. 
It is wonderful what a number and variety of writers, 
some of them even unknown to him, prevailed on his good- 
nature to look over their works, and suggest corrections 
and improvements. When Johnson had done reading, the 
authour asked him bluntly, " If upon the whole it was a 
good translation ? ” Johnson, whose regard for truth was 
uncommonly strict, seemed to be puzzled for a moment, 
what answer to make ; as he certainly could not honestly 
commend the performance : with exquisite address ho 
evaded the question thus, “ Sir, I do not say that it may 
not be made a very good translation.” Here notliiiig 
whatever in favour of the performance was affirmed, and 
yet the writer was not shocked. A printed ” Ode to the 
Warlike Genius of Britain ” came next in review ; the 
hard was a lank bony figure, with short black hair ; he 
was writhing himself in agitation, while Johnson read, and 
shewing his teeth in a grin of came,stnes.s, exclaimed 111 
broken sentences, and in a keen sharp tone, ” Is that 
poetry. Sir? — ^Is it Pindar?" Johnson. "Why, Sir, 
there is here a great deal of what is called poetry,” 

He proceeded, ” Here is an errour. Sir ; you have made 
Genius feminine.” — ” Palpable, Sir ; (cried the enthusiast) 
I know it. But (in a lower tone) it was to pay a compli- 
ment to the Duchess of Devonshire, with which her Grace 
was pleased. She is walking across Coxheath, in the 
military uniform, and I suppose her to be the Genius of 
Britain." Johnson. ” Sir, you are giving a reason for 
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it ; but that will not make it right. You may have a 
reason why two and two should make five ; but they will 
still make but lour '' 

Although I was several times with him in the course ol 
the following days, such it .seems were my occupations, or 
such my negligence, that 1 have preserved no memorial 
of his conversation till Friday, Maixh 26, when I visited 
him He said he expected to be attacked on account ol 
his " Lives ol the Poets,” “ However (said he) I would 
rather be attacked than unnoticed. For the worst thing 
you can do to an authour is to be silent as to his works. 
An assault upon a town is a bad thing ; but starving it 
is still worse ; an a.ssault may be uiisiiccesslul, you may 
have more men killed than you kill ; but if you starve the 
town, you are sure of victory." 

At Streatham, on Monday, March 29, at breakfast, he 
maintained that a father had no right to controul the 
inclinations of his daughters in marriage. 

On Thursday, April i, he commended one of the Dukes 
of Devonshire for a “ dogged veracity.” He said too, 
" London is nothing to some people ; but to a man whose 
pleasure is intellectual, London is the place. And there 
is no place where economy can be so well practised as in 
London ; more can be had here for the money, even by 
ladies, than any where else. You cannot play tricks with 
your fortune in a small place ; you must make an uniform 
appearance. Here a lacly may have wcll-fiirnished apart- 
ments, and elegant dress, without any meat in her kitchen.” 

I was amused by considering with how much ease and 
coolness he could write or talk to a Iriencl, exhorting him 
not to suppose that happiness was not to be found as 
well in other places as in London ; when he himself was 
at all times sensible of its being, comparatively speaking, 
a heaven upon earth. The truth is, that by those who 
from sagacity, attention, and experience, have learnt the 
full advantage of London, its pre-eminence over every other 
place, not only for variety of enjoyment, but for comfort, 
will be lelt with a philosophical exultation. The freedom 
from remark and petty censure, with which life may be 
passed there, is a circumstance which a man who knows 
the teazing restraint of a narrow chcle must relish highly. 
Mr. Burke, whose orderly and amiable domestick habits 
might make the eye of observation less irksome to him 
than to most men, said once very pleasantly, in my 
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hearing, “ Thoiigli I have the honour to repre.sent Bristol, 
I .should not like to live there ; I slioiild be obliged to be 
so much upon my good behaviour.” In London, a man may 
live in splendid society at one time, and in frugal retirement 
at another, without animadversion. There, and there 
alone, a man's own house is truly his castle, in which he 
can be in perfect safety from intrusion whenever he pleases. 
I never shall forget how well this was expressed to me one 
day by Mr. Meynell ; " The chief advantage of London 
(said he) is that a man is always so near Ins biirroiv.” 

On Saturday. April 3, I visited him at night, and 
found him sitting in Mrs. Williams’s room, with her, and 
one whom he afterwards told me was a natural son of the 
second Lord Southwell. Tire table had a singular ap- 
pearance, being covered with a heterogeneous assemblage 
of oysters and porter for his company, and tea for himself. 

On Wednesday, April 7, I dined with him at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds's. I have not marked what company was there. 
Jolmson harangued upon the qualities of chflerent liquors ; 
and spoke with great contempt of claret, as so weak, 
that " a man woidd be drowned by it before it made him 
drunk," 1 reminded him how heartily he and I used to 
drink wine together, when we were first acquainted ; 
and how I used to have a head-ache after sitting up with 
him. He did not like to have tliis recalled, or, perhaps, 
thinking that I boasted improperly, resolved to have a 
witty stroke at me ; " Nay, Sir, it was not the wine 
that made your head ache, but the sense that I put into 
it.” Boswell. " What, Sir 1 will sense make the head 
ache ? ” Johnson. ” Yes, Sir, (with a smile) when it is 
not used to it.” No man who has a true reli.sh of pleasantry 
could be offended at this ; especially if Johnson in a 
long intimacy had given him repeated proofs of his regard 
and good estimation. I used to say, that as he had given 
me a thousand pounds in praise, he had a good right now 
and then to take a guinea from me. 

On Friday, April 16, I had been present at the trial of 
the unfortunate Mr. Hackman, who, in a fit of frantick 
jealous love, had shot Miss Ray, the favourite of a noble- 
man, Johnson, in whose company I dined to-da}! with 
some other friends, was much interested by my account 
of what passed, and particularly with his prayer for the 
mercy of heaven. He said, in a solemn fervid tone, " I 
hope he shall find mercy.” 
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This day a violent altercation arose between Johnson 
and Bcauclerk, wliicli having made inucii noise at the 
time I think it it proper, in order to prevent any future 
mi.srepre.scntation, to give a minute account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge 
Blackstone had done, that his being furnished with two 
pistols was a proof that he meant to shoot two persons. 
Mr. Beauclerk said, " No ; for that every wise man who 
intended to shoot himself, took two pistols that he might 

be sure of doing it at once. Lord ’s cook shot himself 

with one pistol, and lived ten days in great agony. Mr. 

, who loved buttered mufhns, but durst not eat them 

because they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to 
shoot himself ; and then he eat three buttered muffins for 
breakfast, before shooting himself, knowing that he should 
not be troubled with indigestion ; he had two charged 
pistols ; one was found lying charged upon the table by 
him, after he had shot himself with the other.” — ” Well, 
(said Johnson, with an air of triumph,) you see here one 
pistol was sufficient." Beauclerk replied smartly, ” Be 
cause it happened to kill him.” And either then or a very 
little afterwards, being piqued at Johnson's triumphant 
remark, added, " This is what you don’t know, and I 
do.” There was then a cessation of the dispute ; and some 
minutes intervened, during which, dinner and the glass 
went on cheerfully ; when Johnson suddenly and abruptly 
e.xclaimod, " Mr, Beauclerk, how came you to talk so 
petulantly to me, as ‘ This is what you don't know, but 
what I know ? ' One thing 1 know, which you don’t seem 
to know, that you are very uncivil,” Beauclerk. 
“ Because you began by being uncivil, (which you always 
are.)” The words in parentheses were, I believe, not lieard 
by Dr. Johnson. Here again there was a cessation of 
arms. Johnson told me, that the reason why he waited at 
first some time without taking any notice of what Mr. 
Beauclerk said, was because he was thinking whether he 
should resent it. But when he considered that there were 
present a young Lord and an eminent traveller, two men 
of the world with whom he had never dined before, he 
was apprehensive that they might think they had a right 
to take such liberties with him as Beauclerk did, and 
therefore resolved he would not let it pass ; adding, 
” that he would not appear a coward. ” A little while after 
this, the conversation turned on the violence of Hackman’s 
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temper. Jobnson then said, " It was his bii.sines.s to 
conunand liis temper, as my trioiid Mr. Beauclerk, should 
have done some time ago.” Beauclerk. '' 1 should learn 
of you, Sir.” Johnson. " Sir, you have given me oppor- 
tunities enough of learning, when I have been in your 
company. No man loves to be treated with contempt.” 
Beauclerk. (with a polite inclination towards Johnson) 
“ Sir, you have known me twenty years, and however I 
may have treated others, you may be sure I could never 
treat you with contempt." Johnson. "Sir, you have said 
more than was necessary." Thus it ended ; and Beau- 
clerk's coach not having come lor him till very late. Dr. 
Johnson and another gentleman sat with him a long time 
after tlio re.st of the company were gone ; and be and I 
dined at Beauclcrk's on tlie Saturday se'nnight following 

After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the following 
particulars of his conversation ; 

” I arn always for getting a boy forward in his learning , 
lor that is a sure good I would let him at first read any 
English book which happens to engage his attention , 
because you liave done a groat deal, when yon have brought 
him to have entertainment from a boolc. He'll get bettei 
books afterwards,” 

I presumed to animadvert on his eulogy on Garrick, 
in his " Lives of the Poets.” ” You say, Sir, his death 
eclipsed the gaiety ol nations.” Johnson. ” I could not 
have said more nor less. It is the truth ; eclipsed, not 
extinguished : and his death did eclipse ; it was like a 
storm.” Boswell. ” But why nations ? Did his gaiety 
extend further than his own nation ? " Johnson. ‘‘Why, 
Sir, some exaggeration must be allowed. Besides, nations 
may be said—if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, and 
to have gaiety, — ^whicli they have not. You are an excep- 
tion, though. Come, gentlemen, let us candidly admit 
that there is one Scotchman who is cheerful. ” Beauclerk 
‘‘ But he is a very unnatural Scotchman.” 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Reynolds’s, 
Sir Joshua’s sister. I mentioned that an eminent friend 
of our's, talking of the common remark, that affection 
descends, said, that “ this was wisely contrived for the 
preservation of mankind ; for which it was not so necessary 
that there should be affection from, children to parents, 
as from parents to children ; nay, there would be no harm 
in that view though children should at a certain age eat 
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their parents." Johnson. " But, Sir, if this were known 
generally to be the case, parents would not have affection 
for children," 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain informa- 
tion concerning Pope than he was la.st year, sent by me 
to my Lord Marclimont, a present of those volumes of his 
" Lives of the Poets,” which were at this time published, 
with a request to have permission to wait on him ; and 
his Lordship, who had called on him twice, obligingly 
appointed Saturday, the first of May, for receiving us. 

On that morning Johnson came to me from Streatham, 
and after drinking chocolate at General Paoli’s, in South- 
Audley-street, we proceeded to Lord Marchmont's in 
Curzon-street. His Lordship met us at the door of his 
library, and with great politeness said to Johnson, “ 1 
am not going to make an encomium upon myself, by telling 
you the high respect I have for you, Sir.’'^ Johnson was 
exceedingly courteous ; and the interview, which lasted 
about two hours, during which the Earl communicated 
his anecdotes of Pope, was as agreeable as 1 could have 
wished. When we came out, 1 said to Johnson, that 
considering his Lordship’s civility, I should have been 
vexed if he had again failed to come. " Sir, (said he,) 
1 would rather have given twenty pounds than not have 
come ” I accompanied liun to Streatham, where we dined, 
and returned to town in the evening. 

Tlii.s evening I set out for Scotland. 

I did not write to Johnson, as usual, upon my return to 
my family ; but tried how be would be affected by my 
silence. Mr. Dilly sent me a copy of a note which he 
received from him on the 13 th of July, in those words : 

'■ To Mr. Dilly. 

” Sir, 

" Since Mr. Boswell’s departure, 1 have never heard 
from him ; please to send word what you know of him 
and whether you have sent my books to his lady. I am, 
&c., " Sam. Johnson.” 

My readers will not doubt that his solicitude about 
me was very flattering. 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" What can possibly have happened, that keeps us 
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two such strangers to each other ? I expected to have 
hoard from you when you came home ; I expected after- 
wards. I went into the country, and returned ; and yet 
there is no letter from Mr. Boswell. No ill 1 hope has 
happened ; and if ill should happen, why should it be 
concealed from him who loves you ? , Is it a fit of humour, 
that has disposed you to try who can hold out longest 
without writing ? If it be, you have the victory. But I 
am afraid of something bad set -me free from my sus- 
picions. 

" My thoughts are at present employed in guessing 
the reason of your silence : you must not expect that I 
should tell you any thing, if I had any thing to tell. 
Write, pray write to me, and let me know what is, or what 
has been the cause of this long interruption. 

“ I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

" July 13 . 1779-' 

On the 22 nd of July, I wrote to him again ; and gave 
him an account of my last interview with my worthy 
friend, Mr. Edward Dilly, at his brother's house at Southill 
in Bedfordshire, where he died soon after I parted from 
him, leaving me a very kind remembrance of his regard. 

My letter was a pretty long one, and contained a variety 
of particulars ; but he, it should seem, had not attended 
to it ; for his next to me was as follows : 

“To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ My Dear Sir, 

" Are you playing the same trick again, and trying 
who can keep silence longest ? Remember that all tricks are 
either knavish or childish i and that it is as foolish to make 
experiments upon the constancy of a friend, as upon the 
chastity of a wife. 

" What can be the cause of this second fit of silence, 1 
cannot conjecture ; but after one trick, I will not be 
cheated by another, nor will harass my thoughts with 
conjectures about the motives of a man who, probably, 
acts only by caprice. I therefore suppose you are well, 
and that Mrs, Boswell is well too ; and that the fine sum- 
mer has restored Lord Anchinleck. I am much better 
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than you left me ; I think I am better than when 1 was 
in Scotland. 

" I forgot whether 1 informed you that poor Thrale 
has been in great danger. Mrs. Thrale likewise has 
miscarried, and been much indisposed. Every body else 
is well ; Langton is in camp. I intend to put Lord Hailes's 
description of Drydon into another edition, and as I 
know Ills accuracy, wish he would consider the dates, which 
I could not always settle to my own mind, 

" Mr. Thrale goes to Brightlielmstone about Michaelmas, 
to be jolly and ride a hunting 1 shall go to town, or perhap 
to Oxford. Exercise and gaiety, or rather carele.ssiiess, 
will, I hope, dissipate all remains o± his malady ; and I 
likewise hope by the change of place, to find some oppor- 
tunities of growing yet better myself. 1 am, dear Sir. 

‘‘ Your humble servant, 

" Sam Johnson,” 

” Streatham, Sept, g, 1779 " 

My friend. Colonel James Stuart, second son of the 
Earl of Bute, had taken a publick-spirited resolution to 
serve liis country in its difficulties, by raising a regular 
regiment, and taking the command of it himself Having 
been in Scotland recruiting, he obligingly asked me to 
accompany him to Leeds, tlien the head-quarters of his 
corps ; from thence to London for a short time, and 
afterwards to other places to which the regiment might 
be ordered Such an ofler, at a time of the year, when I 
had full leisure, was very pleasing , especially as I was 
to accompany a man of sterling good sense, information, 
discernment, and conviviality, and was to have a second 
crop, in one year, of London and Johnson. Of this I 
informed my illustrious friend, in characteristical warm 
terms, in a letter dated the 30th oi September, from 
Leeds. 

On Monday, October 4, I called at Ins house before he 
was up. He sent for me to his bedside, and expressed his 
satisfaction at this mcidental meeting, with as much 
vivacity as if he had been in the gaiety of youth. Lie called 
briskly, ” Frank, go and get coffee, and let us breakfast 

splendour." 

During this visit to London 1 had several interviews 
with him, which it is unnecessary to distinguish particu- 
larly. I consulted him as to the appointment of guardians 
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to my chilclrea, in case of my death. " Sir, (said he,) 
do not appoint a number of guardians. VVlicn there arc 
many, tfiey trust one to another, and the business is 
neglected. I would advise you to clioose only one ; let 
him be a man of respectable character, who, for his own 
credit, will do what is right ; let him bo a rich man, so 
that he may be under no temptation to take advantage ; 
and let him be a man of business, who is used to conduct 
affairs witli ability and expertness, to whom therefore, 
the execution of the trust will not be burden.some." 

On Sunday, October lo, we dined together at Mr. 
Strahan’s. The conversation having turned on the pre- 
vailing practice of going to the East-Indies in quest of 
vi'callh ; — Johnson. " A man had better have ten thou- 
sand pounds at the end of ten years passed in England, 
than twenty thousand pounds at the end of ten years 
passed in India, because you must compute what you 
give for money ; and a man who has lived ten years 
in India, has given up ten years of social comfort 
and all those advantages which arise from living in 
England, 

"We talked ol the state ol the poor in London. — J ohnson, 
" Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was once High- 
Constable of Holborn, and had the best opportunities of 
knowing the state of the poor, told me that I under-rated 
the number, when I computed that twenty a week, that is, 
above a thousand a year, died of Ininger ; not absolutely of 
immediate hunger ; but of the wasting and other diseases 
which are the consequences ol hunger. This happens only 
in so large a place as London, where people are not known. 
What we are told about the great sums got by begging is 
not true : the trade is overstocked. And, you may depend 
upon it, there are many who cannot get work, A particular 
kind ol manufacture fails ; Those who have been used to 
work at it, can, for some time, work at nothing else. You 
meet a man begging : you charge him with idleness ; he 
says, ‘ 1 am willing to labour. Will you give me work ? ' 
— ‘ I cannot,’ — ‘ Why, then you have no right to charge 
me with idleness.’ ” 

We left Mr. Strahan’s at seven, as Johnson had said he 
intended to go to evening prayers. As we walked along, ho 
complained of a little gout in liis toe, and said, " I shan’t 
go to prayers to-night ; I shall go to-morrow ; Whenever 
I miss church on a Sunday, I resolve to go another day. 
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13ut I do not always do it.” This was a fair exhibition of 
that vibration between pious resolutions and indolence, 
which many ol us have too often expcneiiced. 

I went home with him, and we had a long quiet 
conversation. 

He said, ” Dodsley first mentioned to me the scheme 
of an English Dictionary ; but I had long thought ol 
it.” Boswell. “ You did not know what you were 
undertaking.” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, I knew very well 
what I was undertaking, — and very well how to do it, — 
and have done it very well.” 

On Tuesday, October 12 , I dined with him at Mr. 
Ramsay’s, with Lord Newhaven, and some other company, 
none of whom I recollect, but a beautiful Miss Graham, 
a relation of his Lordship’s, who asked Dr. Johnson to 
hob or nob with her. He was flattered by such pleasing 
attention, and politely told her, he never drank wine ; 
but if she wouW drink a glass of water, he was much at 
her service. She accepted. " Oho, Sir ! (said Lord New- 
haven) you are caught.” Johnson. ” Nay, I do not see 
how I am caught ; but if I am caught I don't want to get 
free again. 11 I am caught, I hope to be kept.” Then, 
when the two glasses of water were brought, snnhng 
placidly to the young lady, he said, " Madam, let us 
yecipyocalB." 

Of Iris fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mr. George 
Whitefield, he said, " Wliitefield never drew as much 
attention as a monntebanlc does ; he did not draw atten- 
tion by doing better than others, but by doing what was 
strange. Were Astley to preach a sermon standing upon 
his head on a horse’s back, he would collect a multitude 
to hear him ; but no wise man would say ho had made a 
better sermon lor that. I never treated Whitefiekl’s 
ministry with contempt ; 1 believe he did good. He 

had devoted himsell to the lower classes ol mankind, and 
among them he was of use. But when familiarity and 
noise claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, 
we must beat down such pretensions.” 

He, I know not why, shewed upon all occasions an 
aversion to go to Ireland, where I proposed to him that 
we should make a tour. Johnson. ” It is the last place 
where I should wish to travel." Boswell. " Should you 
not like to see Dublin, Sir ? " Johnson. " No, Sir ; 
Dublin is only a worse capital." Boswell. " Is not the 
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Giant’s causeway worth seeing ? ” Johnson. “ Worth 
seeing ? yes ; but not worth going to see.” 

Yot he had a kindness for the Irish nation, and tlms 
generously expressed himself to a gentleman Irom that 
country, on the aubject of an union which artful Politicians 
have often had in view — ” Do not make an union with us, 
Sir. We should unite with you, only to rob you. We should 
have robbed the Scotch, if they had had any thing of 
which we could have robbed them,” 

A foreign minister of no very high talents, who had 
been in his company for a considerable time quite over- 
looked, happened luckily to mention that he had read 
some of his Ranibky in Italian, and admired it much. 
This pleased him greatly ; he observed that the title had 
been translated, 11 Genio enante, though I have been told 
it ivas rendered more ludicrously, II Vagabondo ; and find- 
ing that this minister gave such a proof of his taste, ho 
was all attention to him, and on the first remark which 
he made, however simple, exclaimed, ” The Ambassadour 
says well ; — His Excellency observes — ; ” And then he 
expanded and enriched the little that had been said, in 
so strong a manner, that it appeared something ol con- 
sequence. This was exceedingly entertaining to the 
company who were present, and many a time afterwards 
it furnished a pleasant topick of merriment : ” The Am- 
bassadouy says well,“ became a laughable toi'm of applause, 
when no mighty matter had been expressed, 

I loft London on Monday, October i8, and accompanied 
Colonel Stuart to Chester, where his regiment was to lye 
for some time. 


” To James Boswell, Esp. 

” Dear Sir, 

” Why should you importune me so earnestly to write ? 
Of what importance can it be to hear of distant friends, 
to a man who finds himself welcome wherever ho goes, 
and makes new friends faster than he can want them ? 
If to the delight of such universal kindness of reception, 
any thing can be added by knowing tha.t yon retain my 
good-will, you may indulge yourself in the full enjoyment 
of that small addition. 

" I am glad that you made the round of Lichfield with 
so much success ; the oftener you are seen, the more you 
will be liked. It was pleasing to me to read that Mrs. 
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Aston was so well, and that Lucy Porter was so glad to 
sec yon. 

“ 111 the place where you now are, there is much to be 
observed ; and you will easily procure yourself skilful 
directors. But what will you do to keep away the black 
dog that worries you at home ? II you would in compliance 
with your father's advice, enquire into the old tenures and 
old charters of Scotland, you would certainly open to 
yourself many striking scenes of themannersof themiddle 
ages. The feudal system, in a country half-harbarous, is 
naturally productive of great anomalies in civil life The 
knowledge of past times is naturally growing less in all 
cases not of publick record ; and the past time of Scotland 
is so unlike the present, that it is ah'eady difficult for a 
Scotchman to image the economy of his grandfather 
Do not be tardy nor negligent ■ but gather up eagerly 
what can yet be iound. 

" We have, 1 think, once talked ol another proiect, a 
History of the late insurrection in Scotland, with all its 
incidents. Many falsehoods are passing into uncontra- 
dicted history. Voltaire, who loved a striking story, has 
told what he could not find to be true. 

" You may make collections for eitJier of these projects, 
or for both, as opportunities occur, and digest your 
materials at leisure. The great direction which Burton 
has left to men disordered like you, is this. Be not solitary ; 
be not idle : which I would thus modify : — If you are idle, 
be not solitary ; if you are solitary, be not idle. 

" There is a letter tor you, from 

" Your humble servant, 

“ Sam, Johnson.” 

'■ London, October 27, 1779.' 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

“ Your last letter was not only kind but fond. But 
1 wish you to get rid of all intellectual exces.ses, and 
neither to exalt your pleasures, nor aggravate your 
vexations, beyond their real and natural state. Why 
should you not be as happy at Edinburgh as at Chester ? 
In culpa est animus, qui se non ej^ugit usqtiam Please 
yourself with your wife and children, and studies, and 
practice. 

" I have sent a petition trom Lucy Porter, with which 
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I leave It to your discretion wliether it is proper to comply. 
Return me her letter, which 1 liave sent, that you may 
know the whole case, and not be seduced to any thinf* 
that you may alterwards repent Miss Doxy pei-haps 
you know to be Mr Garrick's niece. 

" II Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he may be 
very happy. He has in his disposal two livings, each equal, 
or almost equal in value to the deanery : he may take 
one himseli, and give the other to his son. 

" How near is the Cathedral to Auchinleck, that yon 
are so much delighted with it ? It is, I suppose, at least 
an hundred and fifty miles oft. However, ilyou aiepleased, 
it IS so far well 

" Let me know what reception yon have irom your 
lather, and the state of his health. Please him as much 
as you can, and add no pain to his last years, 

■ Of our friends here 1 can recollect nothing to tell 
you. 1 have neither seen nor heard of Langton BeaiicJerk 
IS just returned from Bngbthelmstone I am told, much 
bettor. Ml, Thrale and his family are still there and his 
he.alfh is said to be visibly improved ■ be has not bathed, 
but hunted. 

“ At Bolt-court there is much malignity, bul of fate 
little open hostility. I have had a cold, but’ it is gone. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs, Boswell. <S:c 
“ I am Sir, 

' Your humble servant, 

'■ London, Nov. 13, 1779.' " Sam, jonNsotJ 

In 1:780, the world was kept in impatience tor the com 
plclion oi his " Lives of the Poets,’' upon which he was 
employed so tar as his indolence allowed him to labour. 

His liiend Dr. Lawrence having now suffered the 
greatest affliction to which a man is liable, and which 
Johnson himself had felt in the most severe manner : 
Johnson wrote to him in an admirable strain of sympathy 
and pious consolation 

" To Dr. Lawrsncb 

" Dear Sir, 

" At a time when all your tnends ought to shew their 
kindness, and with a character which ought to make all 
that know you your friends, vou may wonder that you 
have yet heard nothing from me 
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" 1 have been hindered by a vexations and inccssanl 
cough, lor which within these ten days I have been bled 
once, fasted four or five times, taken physick five times, 
and opiates, I think, six. This day it seems to remit. 

'' Tlie loss, dear Sir, which you have latclv suflered, I 
lelt many years ago, and know therefore how much has 
been taken from you, and how little help can be had from 
consolation. Fie that outlives a wife whom he has long 
loved, sees himself disjoined from the only mind that has 
the same hopes, and fears, and interest ; from the only 
companion with whom he has shared much good or evil ; 
and with whom he could set his mind at liberty, to retrace 
the past or anticipate the future. The continuity of being 
IS lacerated ; the settled course of sentiment and action 
is stopped ; and life stands suspended and motionless, 
till it is driven by external causes into a new channel 
But the time of suspense is dreadful. 

" Our fiist recourse in this distressed solitude is, perhaps 
tor want of habitual piety, to a gloomy acquiescence in 
necessity. Of two mortal beings, one must lose the other ; 
but surely there is a higher and better comfort to be drawn 
from the consideration of that Providence wliich watche.s 
over all, and a belief that the living and the dead are 
equally in the hands of God, who will reunite those whom 
he has separated ; or who sees that it i.s best not to 
reunite. 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

" And most bumble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson.” 

January no, 1780.'' 

" To I AMES Boswell, Esq, 

'■ Dear Sir, 

“ Well, I had resolved to send you the Chesterfield 
letter, but 1 will write once again without it. Never 
impose tasks upon morta.ls. To require two things is the 
way to have them both undone. 

” For the difficulties which you mention in your affairs, 
1 am Sony ; but difficulty is now very general • it is 
not therefore less grievous, for there is less hope of help. 
I pretend not to give you advice, not knowing the state 
of your affairs ; and general counsels about prudence and 
frugality would do you little good. You are, however, in 
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the right not to increase your own perplexity by a jouniey 
hither ; and I hope that by staying at home you will 
please your lather. 

“ Poor dear Beancleik — nec, ut soles, dahis joca. His 
wit and his folly, his acuteness and maliciou.sne.ss, his 
merriment and reasoning, are now over. Such another 
will not often be found among mankind. He directed 
himself to be buried by the side of his mother, an instance of 
tenderness which I hardly expected. He has left his 
children to the care of Lady Di, and if she dies, of Mr. 
Langton, and of Mr. Leicester, his relation, and a man of 
good character. His library has been offered to sale to the 
Russian ambassador. 

" Dr. Percy, notw'ithstanding all the noise of the 
news-papers, has had no literary loss. Clothes and move- 
ables were burnt to the value of about one hundred pounds ; 
but his papers, aitd I think his books, were all preserved. 

" Poor Mr. Thrale has been in extreme danger from an 
apoplectical disorder, and recovered, beyond the expec- 
tation of his physicians ; he is now at Bath, that his 
mind may be quiet, and Mrs. Thrale and Miss are with 
him. 

“ Having told you what has happened to your friends, 
let me say something to you of yourself. You are always 
complaining of melancholy, and I conclude horn those 
complaints that you are fond of it. No man talks of that 
which he is desirous to conceal, and every man desires to 
conceal that of which he is ashamed. Do not pretend to 
deny it ; manifestum habemils ftirein : make it an invariable 
and obligatory law lo yourself, never to mention your 
own mental diseases ; if you are never to speak of them 
you will think on them but little, and if you Ihiuk little 
of them, they will molest you rarely. When you talk ol 
them, it is plain that you want either praise or pity ; 
for praise there is no room, and pity will do you no good ; 
therefore, from this hour speak no more, think no more, 
about them. 

“ Your transaction with Mrs, Stewart gave me great 
satisfaction ; I am much obliged to you for your atten- 
tion. Do not lose sight of her ; your countenance may 
be of great credit, and of consequence of great advantage 
to her. The memory of her brother is yet fresh in my 
mind ; he was an ingenious and worthy man. 

" Please to make my compliments to your lady and 
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to the young ladies I should like to see them, pretty 
loves. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

" Yours alloc lioiiatcly, 

“ April a, 1780." “ Sam, Johnson.” 

" Dr. Johnson to Mr.s. Thrale. 

” Dearest Madam, 

'' Mr. Thrale never will live abstinently, till he can 
persuade himself to live by rule. * * * * « * 
courage, as you can, the musical girl. 

” Nothing IS more common than mutual dislike, where 
mutual approbation is particularly expected. There is 
often on both sides a vigilance not over-bencvolont ; 
and as attention is strongly excited, so that nothing 
drops unheeded, any difference in taste or opinion, and 
some difference where there is no restraint will commonly 
appear, immediately generates dislike. 

” Never let criticisms operate 011 your face or your 
mind , it is very rarely that an authour i.s hurt by his 
criticks. The blaze of reputation cannot be blown out, 
but it often dies in the socket ; a very few namc.s may 
be considered as perpetual lamps that shine unconsumed. 
From the authour of ‘ Fitzosborne’s letters ’ 1 cannot 
think myself in much danger. I met him only once about 
thirty years ago, and in some small dispute reduced him 
to wliistle ; having not seen him since, that is the last 
impre.ssion. Poor Moore, the fabulist, wa.s one of the 
company. 

” Mr.s Montagu’s long stay, against her own inclina- 
tion, is very convenient. You would, by your own con- 
fession, want a companion ; and she is par pluribus ; 
conversing with her yon may pnd variety in one. 

" London, May i, 1780," 

While Johnson was thus engaged in preparing a delight- 
ful litera.ry entertainment for the world the tranquillity 
of the metropoli.s of Great Britain was unexpectedly 
disturbed, by tlie most horrid scries of outrage that ever 
disgraced a civilized country. Of this extraordinary 
tumult. Dr. Johnson has given the following concise, 
lively and just account in his ” Letters to Mrs. Thrale ; ” 

‘‘ On Friday, the good Protestants met. in Saint George’s- 
Fields, at the summons of Lord George Gordon, and march- 
ing to Westminster, insulted the Lords and Commons, 
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who all bore it with great lameness. At night the out- 
rages began by the demolition of the mass-house by 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

" An exact journal of a week's defiance ol goveniinent 
1 cannot give you. On Monday Mr. Stvahan who had 
been insulted, spoke to Lord Mansfield, who Jiad I thinlc 
been insulted too, of the licentiousness of the populace ; 
and his lordship treated it as a very slight irregularity. 
On Tuesday night tliey pulled down Fielding's house, and 
burnt his goods in the street They had gutted on Monday 
Sir George Savile's house, but the building was saved. 
On Tuesday evening, leaving Fielding's ruins, they went 
to Newgate to demand their companions, who had been 
seized demolishing the chapel. The keeper could not 
release them but by the Mayor’s permission, which he 
went to ask ; at his return he found all the prisoners 
released, and Newgate in a blaze. They then went to 
Bloomsbury, and fastened upon Lord Mansfield's house, 
which they pulled down ; and as for his goods, they 
totally burnt them. They have since gone to Caenwood, 
but a guard was there before them. They plundered some 
Papists, I think, and burnt a mass-house in Moor-fields 
the same night " 

“ On Wednesday i walked with Di. Scott to look at 
Newgate, and found it in ruins, with the fire yet glowing. 
As I went by, the Protestants were plundering the Sessions- 
house at the Old-Bailey. There were not, 1 believe, a 
hundred ; but they did their work at leisure, in full 
security, without sentinels, without trepidation, as men 
lawfully employed in full day. Such is the cowardice of a 
commercial place. On Wednesday they broke open the 
Fleet, and the King’s Bench, and the Mar.shalsca, and 
Wood-street Compter and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and 
released all the prisoners. 

" At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the King’s- 
Bench, and I know not how many other places ; and one 
might see the glare of conflagration fill the sky from many 
parts. The sight was dreadful. Some people were threat- 
ened : Mr. Strahan advised me to take care of myseli. 
Such a time of terrour you have been happy in not 
seeing. 

" The King said in council, ' That the magistrates had 
not clone their duty, but that he would do his own ; ' 
and a proclamation was published directing us to keep 
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our sei'vaiits within doors, as the peace was now to bo 
preserved by force. The soldiers were sent out to diftcren I 
parts, and the town is now [June 9 ] at quiet 

" The soldiers are stationed so as to be every where 
within call . there is no longer any body of rioters and 
the individuals are hunted to their holes, and led to 
prison ; Lord George was last night sent to the Tower. 
Mr. John Wilkes was this day in niy neighbourhood, to 
.seize the publisher of a seditious paper." 

" Several chapels have been destroyed, and several 
inoffensive Papists have been plundered, but the high 
sport was to buiTi the gaols This was a good rabble 
trick. The debtors and the criminals were all set at libertj' ; 
but of the criminals, as has alwayis happened, many are 
already retaken ; and two pirates have surrendered them- 
selves, and it is expected that they will be pardoned.’’ 

“ Government now acts again with its proper force : 
and we are all under the protection of the King and the 
law, ['thought that it would be agreeable to you and my 
master to have my testimony to the public security”; 
and that you would sleep more quietly when 1 told you 
that you are safe." 

" There has, indeed, been an universal panick, from 
which the King was the first that recovered. Without the 
concurrence of liis ministers, or the assistance of the 
civil magistrates, he put the soldiers in motion, and 
saved the town from calannties, such as a rabble's govern- 
ment must naturally produce.’’ 

" The publick has escaped a very heavy calamity. The 
rioteis attempted the Bank on Wednesday night, but in 
no great number ; and like other thieves, with no great 
resolution. Jack Wilkes headed the party that drove them 
away. It is agreed, that if they had seized the Bank on 
Tuesday, at the height of the panick, when no resistance 
had been prepared, they might have carried irrecoverably 
away whatever they had found. Jack, who was al-ways 
zealous for order and decency, declares, that if he be 
trusted with power, he will not leave a rioter alive. There 
is, however, now no longer any need of heroism or blood- 
shed : no blue ribband is any longer worn." 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 

Dear Sir, 

“ I FIND you have taken one of your fits of taciturnity. 
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and have resolved not to write till you are written to ; 
it is but a peevish humour, but you sliall have your way. 

" I have Sat at home in Bolt-court, all the summer, 
thinking to write the Lrves, and a great part of the time 
only thinking. Several of them, however, are done, and 
I still think to do the rest. 

Mr. Thrale and his family have, since his illness, passed 
theii- time first at Bath, and then at Brighthelmstone ; 
but I have been at neither place. I would have gone to 
Lichfield if I could have had time, and I might have had 
time if I had been active ; but I have missed much, and 
done little. 

“ In the late disturbances, Mr. Thrale’s house and 
stock were m great danger ; the mob was pacified at their 
first invasion, with about fifty pounds in drink and meat ; 
and at their second, were driven away by the soldiers. 
Mr. Strahan got a gamson into his house, and maintained 
them a fortnight ; he was so frighted, that he removed 
part of his goods. Mrs. Williams tookshelter in the counti-y. 

" I know not whether I shall get a ramble this autumn ; 
it is now about the time when we were travelling. I have, 
however, better health than I had then, and hope you and 
I may yet show ourselves on some part of Europe, Asia, 
or Africa. In the mean lime let us play no trick, but keep 
each other’s Irindne.ss by all means in our power. 

“ The bearer of this is Dr. Dunbar of Aberdeen, who 
has written and published a very ingenious book, and 
who I think has a kindness for me, and will, when he 
knows you, have a kindness for you. 

“ I suppose your little ladies are grown tall ; and your 
son has become a learned young man. I love them 
all, and I love your naughty lady, whom I never shall 
persuade to love me. When the Lives are done, I shall 
send them to complete her collection, but must send 
them in paper, as for want of a pattern, I cannot bind them 
to fit the rest. 

*' I am. Sir, 

" Yours most affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 

" London, Aug. 2r, 1780." 

This year he wrote to a young clergyman in the country 
the following very excellent letter, which contains valuable 
advice to Divines in general ; 
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“ Dear Sir, 

“ Not many days ago Dr. Lawrence shewed me a letter, 
in which you make mention of me : I hope, therefore, 
you will not be displeased that I endeavour to preserve your 
good-will by some observations which yonr letter suggested 
to me. 

" You are afraid of falling into some improprieties in 
the daily service by reading to an audience that requires 
no exactness. Your fear, I hope, secures you from danger. 
They who contract absurd habits are such as have no 
fear. It is impossible to do the same thing very often, 
without some peculiarity of manner : but that manner 
may be good or bad, and a little care will at least preserve 
it from being bad : to make it good, there must, I think, 
be something of natural or casual felicity, which cannot 
be taught. 

" Your present method of making your semons seems 
very judicious Few frequent preachers can be supposed 
to have sermons more their own than yours will be. Take 
care to register, somewhere or other, the authours from 
whom your several discourses are borrowed ; and do 
not imagine that you shall always remember, even what 
perhaps, you now think it impossible to forget. 

“ My advice, however, is, that you attempt, from time 
to time, an original sermon ; and in the labour of com- 
position, do not burden your mind with too much at once ; 
do not exact from yourself at one effort of excogitation, 
propriety of thought and elegance of expression. Invent 
first, and then embellish. The production of something, 
where nothing was before, is an act of greater energy 
than the expansion or decoration of the thing produced. 
Set down diligently yonr thoughts as they rise in tlie first 
words that occur ; and when you have matter, you will 
easily give it form ; nor, perhaps, will this method be 
always necessary ; for by habit, your thoughts and diction 
will flow iogether. 

" The composition of sermons is not very difficult : 
the divisions not only help the memory of the hearer, 
but direct the judgement of the writer ; they supply 
sources of invention, and keep every part in its proper 
place. 

" What I like least in your letter is your account of the 
manners of your parish ; from wliich I gather, that it 
has been long neglected by the parson. The Dean of 
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Carlisle, wlio was then a little rector in NortliamptonKlnrc, 
told me, that it might be discerned whether or no there was 
a clergyman resident in a parish, fay the civil or savage 
manner of the people. Such a congregation as yours 
stands in need of much reformation ; and I would not 
have you think it impossible to reform them. A very savage 
parish was civilized by a decayed gentlewoman, who came 
among them to teach a petty school. My learned friend. 
Dr. Wheeler, of Oxford, when he was a young man, had 
the care of a neighbouring parish for fifteen pounds a 
year, which he was never paid ; but he counted it a 
convenience, that it compelled him to make a sermon 
weekly. One woman he could not bring to the com- 
munion ; and when he reproved or exhorted her, she only 
answered, that she was no scholar. He was advised to 
set some good woman or man of the parish, a little wiser 
than herself, to talk to her in a language level to her 
mind. Such honest, 1 may call them holy, artifices, 
must be practised by every clergyman ; for all means 
must be tried by which souls may be saved. Talk to your 
people, however, as much as you can ; and yon will find, 
that the more frequently you converse with them upon 
religious subjects, the more willingly they will attend, 
and the more submissively they will leant. A clergyman's 
diligence always makes him venerable, 1 think 1 have 
now only to say, that in the momentous work you have 
undertaken, I pray God to bless you. 

" I am. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

” Bolt-court, Aug. 30, 1780.” 

On his birth -day, Johnson has this note ; ”1 am now 
beginning the seventy-second year of my life, with more 
strength of body, and greater vigour of mind, than I 
think is common at that age.” But still he complains of 
sleepless nights and idle days, and forgetfulness, or neglect 
of resolutions. He thus pathetically expresses himself : 
” Surely I shall not spend my whole life with my own 
total disapprobation." 

” To James Boswell, Esq. 

‘‘ Dear Sir, 

” I AM sorry to write you a letter that will not please yon, 
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and yet it is at last what 1 resolve to do This year must 
pass without an interview ; the summer ha.s been Inolishly 
lost, like many other ol my summers and wmter.s. I hardly 
saw a green field, but staid in town to work, without work- 
ing much 

“ Mr, Thraie's loss ot health has lost him the election ; 
he is now going to Brighthelmston, and expects me to 
go with him ; and how long 1 shall stay, I cannot tell, 

I do not much like the place, but yet 1 shall go, and sta3' 
while my stay is desired We must, therefore, content 
ourselves with knowing what we know as well as man 
can know the mind of man, that we love one another, 
and that we wish each other’s happiness, and that the 
lapse of a year cannot lessen our mutual kindness. 

" I was pleased to be told tliat I accused Mrs. Boswell 
unjustly, in supposing that she bears me ill-will I love 
you so much, that I would be glad to love all that love 
you, and that you love ; and I have love very ready for 
Mrs. Boswell, if she thinks it worthy of acceptance I 
hope all the young ladies and gentlemen are well. 

" I take a great liking to your brother. He tells me 
that his lather received him kindly, but not fondly ; 
however, you seem to have lived well enough at Auchinleck, 
while you staid. Make your father as happy as you can. 

“ You lately told me of your health , 1 can tell you in 
return, lhat my health has been for more than a year past, 
better than it has been for many years before. Perhaps 
it may please God to give us some time together before 
we are parted 

1 am, dear Sir. 

" Yours, most aflectionatcly, 

"Sam Johnson" 

" October 17, 1780 ” 

Being disappointed m my hopes of meeting Johnson 
this year, so that 1 could hear none of his aclmirable 
sayings, I shall compensate for this want by inserting a 
collection of them, for which I am indebted to my worthy 
friend Mr. Langton The authenticity of eveiy article is 
unquestionable. For the expression. I, who wrote them 
down in his presence, am partly answerable. 

“ It may be questioned, whether there is not some 
mistake as to the methods of employing the poor, seem- 
ingly on a supposition that tliere is a certain portion 
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ol work lelt undone tor want of persons to do it ; but il 
that is otherwise, and all the materials we have are 
actually worked up, or all the rrijinufactures we can use 
or dispose of are already executed, then what is given 
to the poor, who are to be set at work, must be taken 
from some who now have it. It is an unhappy circum- 
stance that one might give away five hundred pounds in 
a year to those that importune in the streets, and not do 
any good,” 

‘‘ There is nothing more likely to betray a man into 
absurdity, than condescension ; when he seems to suppose 
bis understanding too powerful for his company." 

” John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the 
publication of his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by 
Johnson what people said of it, told him, that among other 
animadversions, it was objected that he cited authorities 
which were beneath the dignity of such a work, and men- 
tioned Richardson. ' Nay, (said Johnson.) I have done 
worse than that : I have cited Ihee, David.’ ” 

” Talking of expence, he observed, with what muni- 
ficence a great merchant will spend his money, both from 
his having it at command, and from his enlarged views 
by calculation of a good effect upon the whole. ‘ Whereas 
(said he) you will hardly ever find a country gentleman, 
who is not a good deal disconcerted at an unexpected 
occasion for his being obliged to lay out ten pounds.' ” 

” When in good humour, he would talk of his own 
writings with a wonderlul franlmess and candour, and 
would even criticise them with the closest severit)'. 
One day, having read over one of his Ramblers, Mr 
Langton asked him, how he liked that paper he shook 
his head, and answered, ' too wordy. At another time, 
when one was reading his tragedy of ' Irene,' to a company 
at a house in the country, he left the room : and some- 
body having asked him the reason of this, he replied, 

‘ Sir, I thought it had been better.' ” 

” He thus defined the difference between physical and 
moral truth : ‘ Physical truth is, when you tell a thing as 
it actually is. Moral truth is, when you tell a thing 
sincerely and precisely as it appears to you. I say such a 
one walked across the street ; if he really did so, 1 told a 
physical truth. If I thought so, though 1 should have 
been mistaken, 1 told a moral tnitli.' ” 

“ He used at one time to go occasionally to the green- 
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room ol Drury-lane Theatre, where he was much regarded 
by the players, and was^ very easy and facetious with 
them. He had a very high opinion of Mrs. Clive’s comick 
powers, and conversed more with her than with any of 
them. He said, ' Chve, Sir. is a good thing to sit by , she 
always understands what you say.' And she said of him. 

' I love to sit by Dr. Johnson ; he always entertains me.' " 
" His friend Garrick was so busy m conducting the 
drama, that they could not have so much intercourse as 
Mr. Garrick used to profess an anxious wish that there 
should be. There might, indeed, be something in the 
contemptuous severity as to the merit of acting, which 
his old preceptor nourished in himself, that would mortify 
Garrick after the great applause which he received from 
the audience. For though Johnson said of him, ‘ Sir, a 
man who has a nation to admire him every night, may well 
be expected to be somewhat elated ; ’ yet he would treat 
theatrical matters with a ludicrous slight. He mentioned 
one evening, ‘ I met David coming oft the stage, drest in 
a woman'-s riding hood, when he acted in The Wonder ; 
I came full upon him, and I believe he was not pleased.’ ” 
“ Of Mr. Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman of very 
considerable learning, whom Dr, Johnson met there, he 
said, ' My heart warms towards him. I was surprised to 
find in him such a qice acquaintance with the metre in the 
learned languages : though I was somewhat mortified 
that 1 had it not so much to myself, as I should have 
thought.' ” 

“ He would allow no settled indulgence of idleness 
upon principle, and always repelled eveiy attempt to 
urge excuses for it, A friend one clay suggested, that it 
was not wholesome to study soon after dinner, Johnson. 

‘ Ah, Sir, don’t give way to such a fancy. At one time of 
my life I had taken it into my head that it was not whole- 
some to study between breakfast and dinner.’ " 

’’ Mr. Eeauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson 
Pope’s lines, 

‘ Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well ; ’ 

Then asked the Doctor. ‘ Why did Pope say this ? ’ 
Johnson. ' Sir, he hoped it would vex somebody.” ” 

“ His allection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, 
that when Beauclerk was labouring under that severe 
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illness which at last occasioned his death, Jolmson said, 
(with a voice faultering with .emotion,) 'Sir, I would 
walk to the extent of the diameter of the earth to save 
Beauclerk,' ” 

" Talking on the subject of toleration, one day when 
some friends were with him in his study, he made his 
usual remark, that the State has a right to regulate the 
religion of the people, who are the children of the State. 
A clergyman having readily acquiesced in this, Jolmson, 
who loved discussion, observed, ‘ But, Sir, you must go 
round to other States than our own. You do not know 
what a Bramin has to say for himself. In short. Sir, I 
have got no further than this ; Every man has a right to 
utter what he thinks truth, and every other man has a 
right to knock him down for it. Martyrdom is the test.’ ” 
“ A man, he observed, should begin to write soon ; for, 
if he waits till his judgement is matured, his inability, 
through want of practice to express his conceptions, will 
malm the disproportion so great between what he sees, 
and what he can attain, that he will probably be dis- 
couraged from writing at all. " It is very remarkable, that 
he retained in his memory very slight and trivial, as well 
as important, things. As an instance ol this, it seems that 
an inleriour clomestick of the Duke of Leeds had attempted 
to celebrate his Grace's marriage in such homely rhymes as 
he could make ; and this curious composition having 
been sung to Dr. Johnson, he got it by heart, and used 
to repeat it in a very pleasant manner. Two of the 
stanzas were these : 

‘ When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
To a fine young lady of high quality. 

How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Grace of Leeds’s good company. 

She shall have all that’s fine and lair. 

And the best of silk and sattin shall wear ; 

And ride in a coach to take the air. 

And have a house in St. James's-Squarc.' 

To hear a man, ol the weight and dignity of Johnson, 
repeating such humble attempts at poetry, had a veiy 
amusing efiect. He, however, seriously observed of the 
last stanza repeated by him, that it nearly comprised all 
the advantages that wealth can give.” 
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“ For hospitality, as formerly practised, there is no 
longer the same reason ; heretofore the poorer people 
were move numerous, and from want of commerce, their 
means of getting a livelihood more clifficidt ; therefore 
the snppiorting them was an act of great benevolence ; 
now that the poor can find maintenance for themselves, 
and their labour is wanted, a general undiscerning hos- 
pitality tends to ill, by withdrawing them from their 
woric to idleness and drunkenness. Then, fomierly rents 
were received m kind, so that there was a great abundance 
of provisions in possession of the owners of the lands, 
which since the plenty of money afiorded by commerce, 
is no longer tlie case.” 

" Hospitality to strangers and foreigners m our country 
is now almost at an end ; since, from the increase of them 
that come to us, there have been a sufficient number of 
people that have found an interest in providing inns and 
proper accommodations, which is in general a more 
expedient method for the entertainment of travellers. 
Where the travellers and strangers are few, more of that 
hospitality subsists, as it has not been worth while to 
provide places of accommodation. In Ireland, thei'e is 
still hospitality to strangers, in some degree ; in Hungary 
and Poland, probably moi'e." 

" He used frequently to observe, that men might be 
very eminent in a prolession, without our perceiving any 
particular power of mind in them in conversation. ‘ It 
seems strange (said he) that a man should see so far to the 
right, who sees so .short a way to the left. Burke is the 
only man whose common conversation corresponds with 
the general fame which he has in the world. Take up 
whatever topick you please, he is ready to meet 
you.’ 

“ Mr. Langton, when a very young man. read Dodsley's 
' Cleone, a Tragedy,' to him. not aware of his extreme 
impatience to be read to. As it went on he turned his 
face to the back of his chair, and put himself into various 
attitudes, which marked his uneasiness. At the end of 
an act, however, he said, ‘ Come, let’s have some more, 
let’s go into the slaughter-house again, Lanky But I am 
afraid there is moie blood than brains.' " 

“ Snatches of reading (said he) will not malre a Bentley 
or a Clarke. They are, however, in a certain degree advan- 
tageous 1 would put a child into a library (where no 
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unfit books are) anirl let him read at his choice, A child 
should not be discouraged from reading any thing that he 
takes a liking to, from a notion that it is above his reach. 
If that be the case, the child will soon find it out and desist ; 
if not, he of course gains the instruction ; which is so 
much the more likely to come, from the inclination with 
which he takes up the study '' 

“ Though he used to censure carelessness with great 
vehemence, he owned, that he once, to avoid the trouble 
of locking up five guineas, hid them, he forgot where, so 
that he could not find them.’ 

" A gentleman who introduced his brother lo Dr. 
Johnson, was earnest to recommend him to the Doctor’s 
notice, which he did by saying, ' Wlien we have sat 
together some time, you'll ford my brother grow very 
entertaining.' — Sir, (said Johnson,) 1 can wait.' ’’ 

“ Mr. Langton and he having gone to see a Freemason's 
luneral procession, when they were at Rochester, and 
some solemn musick being played on French-horns, he 
said, ‘ This is the first time that 1 have over been affected 
by musical sounds ; ’ adding, ‘ that the impression 
made upon him was of a melancholy kind.' Mr. Langton 
saying that this effect was a fine one. — Johnson. ' Yes, 
if it softens the mind so as to prepare it for the reception 
of salutary feelings, it may be good ■ but inasmuch as 
it is melancholy pey se, it is bad.' ” 

“ As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary talents 
of Mr. Burke, so Mr, Burke was fully sensible of the won- 
derful powers of Johnson. Mr, Langton recollects having 
passed an evening with both of them, when Mr. Bnrke 
repeatedly entered upon topicks which it was evident 
he would have illustrated with extensive knowledge and 
richness of expression ; but Johnson always seized upon 
the conversation, in which, however he acquitted himself 
in a most masterly manner As Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Langton were walking home, Mr. Burke observed that 
Johnson had been very great that night ; Mr. Langton 
joined in this, but added, he could have wished lo hear 
more from another person ; (plainly intimating that he 
meant Mr. Burke.) ‘ O, no, (said Mr. Burke) it is enough 
for me to have rung the bell to him.' 

“ Beauclerk having observed to him ol one ot their 
friends, that he was aukward at counting money, ‘ Why, 
Sir,’ said johnson, ‘ I am likewise ankwa.rd at counting 
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money But then, Sir, the reason is plain , L have had 
very little money to count.’ 

“ He had an abhorrence ot aliectation. Talking ol old 
Mr. Langton, of whom he said, ‘ Sit, you will seldom see 
such a gentleman, such are his stores of literature, such 
his knowledge in divinity, and such his exemplary life ; ' 
he added, ' and, Sir, he has no grimace, no gesticulation, 
no bursts of admiration on trivial occasions ; he never 
embraces you with an overacted cordiality.’ " 

’’ Being in company with a gentleman who thoughl fit to 
maintain Dr. Berkeley’s ingenious philosophy, that 
nothing exists but as perceived by some mind ; when the 

f entleman was going away, Johnson said to him, ‘ Pray, 
ir, don’t leave us ; for we may perhaps forget to think 
of you, and then you will cease to exist.’ ” 

“ The late Mr. Fitzherbert told Mr, Langton, that 
Johnson said to him, ' Sir, a man has no more right to 
say an uncivil thing, than to acl one ; no more right to say 
a rude thing to another than to knock him down.’ ” 

" Once when somebody produced a newspaper in which 
there was a letter of stupid abuse of Sir J oshua Reynolds, 
of which. Johnson himself came in for a share, — ’’^Pray,’ 
said he, ‘ let us have it read aloud from beginning to end ; ' 
which being done, he with a ludicrous earnestness, and 
not directing his look to any particular person, called 
out, ‘ Are we alive after all this satire I ’ ” 

" Of a certain noble Lord, he said, ‘ Respect liim, you 
could not : for he had no mind of bis own. Love him you 
could not ; for that which you could do with him, every 
one else could.' 

" Of Dr. Goldsmith he said, ' No man was more toolisli 
when lie had not a pen in his hand, or more wise when he 
had.’ ” 

“ A man must be a poor beast, that should read no 
more in quantity than he could uUe-r aloud." 

“ Many a man is mad in certain instances, and goes 
through life without having it perceived ; — for example, a 
madness has seized a person, of supposing himself obliged 
literally to pray continually ; had the madness turned 
the opposite way, and the person thought it a crime ever 
to pray, it might not hnprobably have continued un- 
observed,’’ 

" Supposing (said he) a wile to be of a studious or argu- 
mentative turn, it would be very troublesome : for m- 
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stance, — il a woman slionlcl continually dwell upon the 
subject ol' the Arian heresy." 

" No man speaks concerning another, even suppose it 
be in his praise, if he thinks he does not hear him, exactly' 
as he would if he thought be was within hearing." 

He ob.served once, at Sir Joshua Rcynokis's, that a 
beggar in the street will more readily ask alms from a man, 
though there should be no marks of wealth in his ap- 
pearance, than from even a well-dressed woman , which he 
accounted for from the great degree of carefulness as to 
money, that is to be found in women ; saying farther upon 
it, that the opportunities in general that they possess of 
improving their condition are much fewer than men have , 
and adding as he looked round the company, which con- 
sisted of men only, — there is not one of us who does not 
think he might be richer, if he would use his endeavour." 

In 1781, Johnson at last completed his " Lives ol the 
Poets," of which he gives this account : " Some time in 
March 1 finislied the ‘ Lives ol the Poets,’ which 1 wrote in 
my usual way, dilatorily and hastily, unwilling to work, 
and working with vigour and haste." In a memorandum 
previous to this, ho says of them : " Wiitten, I hope, in 
such a manner, as may tend to the promotion of piety.” 

This is the work, wliich of all Dr. Johnson’s writings will 
perhaps be read most generally, and with most pleasure. 
Philology and biography were his favourite pursuits, 
and those who lived most in intimacy with him, heard 
him upon all occasions, when there was a proper op- 
portunity. take delight in expatiating upon the various 
merits of the £ngli.sh Poets : tipon the nicetie.s ol their 
characters, and the events of their progress through the 
world which they contributed to illuminate. His mind was 
so full of that kind of information, and it was so well 
arranged in his memory, that in performing what he liad 
undertaken in this way. he had httle more to do than to 
put his thoughts upon paper ; exhibiting first each 
Poet's life, and then subjoining a critical examination of 
his genius and works. But when he began to write, the 
subject swelled in such a manner, that instead of prefaces 
to each poet, of no more than a few pages, as he had 
originally intended, he produced an ample, rich, and most 
entertaining view of them in every respect. The book- 
sellers, justly sensible of the great additional value of the 
copy-right, presented him with another hundred pounds. 
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over and above iwo-hnnclred, for which Ins agreement 
was to furnish such prefaces as he thought lit. 

Tliis was, however, but a small recompence ior such a 
collection of biography, and such prineiple.s and illustra- 
tions ol criticism, as, if digested and arranged in one sys- 
tem, by some modern Aristotle or Longinus, might fomi 
a code upon that subject, such as no other nation can 
shew. As he was so good as to make me a present oi the 
greatest part of the original, and indeed only manusciipt 
of this admirable work, I have an opportunity of observ- 
mg with wonder the correctness with which he rapidly 
struck off such glowing composition 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each ol Johnson's 
“ Lives of the Poets," or attempt an analysis of their 
merits, which, were I able to do it, would take up too 
much room in this work. 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the best ol 
the whole, on account of the dissertation wliich it contains 
on the Metaphysical Poets. Drydcn, whose critical abilities 
were equal to his poetical, had mentioned them in his 
excellent Dedication of his Juvenal, but had barely 
mentioned them. Johnson has exhibited them at large, 
with such happy illustration from their writings, and 
m so luminous a manner, that indeed he may be allowed 
the full merit of novelty, and to have discovered to us, as 
it were, a new planet in the poetical hemisphere. 

In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct and 
animated narrative of publick affairs in that variegated 
period, with strong yet nice touches of character ; and 
having a fair opportunity to disiilay his political prin- 
ciples, docs it with an unqualified manly confidence, and 
satisfies his readers how nobly he might have executed a 
Tory History of his country. 

So easy is his style in these Lives, that 1 do not recollect 
more than three uncommon or learned words ; one, when 
giving an account of the approach of Waller's mortal 
disease, he says, " he found his legs grow lumid) " by 
using the expression his legs swelled, he would have avoided 
this ; and there would have been no impropriety in its 
being followed by the interesting question to his phy- 
sician. " What that swelling meant ? " Another, when 
he mentions that Pope had emitted proposals ; when 
published or issued would have been more readily under- 
stood ; and a third, when he calls Orrery a,nd Dr. Delaney, 
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writers both undoubtedly veracious ; when Inie., honest, 
or faithful, might have been used. Yet, it must be owned, 
that none of these ;u'c hard or loo hig words : that custom 
would make them seem as easy as any others ; and that 
a language is richer and capable of more beauty ot ex- 
pression, by having a greater variety of synonimes. 

Flis dissertation upon the unfilnc.ss of poetry for the 
awful subjects of our holy religion, though I do not en- 
tirely agree with him, has all the merit of originality, with 
uncommon force and reasoning. 

Against his Life of Milton, the hounds of Whiggism 
have opened m full cry. But of Milton’s great excellence 
as a poet, where shall we find such a blazon as by the 
hand of Johnson ? 1 shall select only the following passage 
concerning “ Paradisb Lost ; ” 

" Fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture with what 
temper Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, 
and marked his ropidation stealing its way in a kind of 
subterraneous current, through tear and silence. I cannot 
hut conceive him calm and confident, little disappointed, 
not at all dejected, relying in his own merit with steady 
consciousness, and waiting without impatience, the 
vicissitudes of opinion, and the impartiality of a future 
generation,” 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the ma,sterly 
execution of the Life of Dryden, which we have seen was 
one of Johnson’s literary projects at an early period, and 
which it is remarkable, that after desisting from it, 
from a supposed scantiness of materials, he should, at 
an advanced age, have exhibited so amply. 

In drawing Dryden ’s character, John.son has given, 
though 1 suppose unintentionally, some touches of his 
own. Thus ; “ The pow'er that predominated in his 

intellectual operations was rather strong reason than quick 
sensibility. Upon all occasions that were presented, he 
studied rather than felt ; and produced sentiments not 
such as Nature enforces, but meditation supplies. With 
the simple and elemental passions as they spring separate 
in the mind, he seems not much acquainted. He is, there- 
fore, with all his variety of excellence, not often pathetick ; 
and had so little sensibility of the power of effusions purely 
natural, that he did not esteem them in others.” 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson con amove, 
both from the early possession which that writer had 
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taken of his mind, and from the pleasure which he must 
have felt, in for ever silencing all attempts to lessen liis 
poetical fame, by demonstrating his excellence, and 
pronouncing the following triumphant eulogium ; " After 
all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the question 
that has once been asked. Whether Pope was a poet ? 
othciivisc than by asking in return, if Pope be not a 
poet, where is poetry to be found ? To circumscribe 
poetry by a definition, will only shew the narrowness of 
the definer ; though a definition which shall exclude Pope 
will not easily be made. Let us look round upon the 
present time, and back upon the past ; let us enquire 
to whom the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of 
poetry ; let their productions be examined, and their 
claims stated, and the pretensions of Pope will be no more 
disputed,” 

In the life of Addison we find an unpleasing account of 
his having lent Steele a hundred pounds, and '' reclaimed 
his loan by an execution.” 

" Many persons having doubts concerning this fact, 
I applied to Dr, Johnson, to learn on what authority he 
asserted it. He told me, he had it from Savage, who lived 
in intimacy with Steele, and who mentioned, that Steele 
told him the story with tears in his eyes. Some in defence 
of Addison, have said, that ‘ the act was done with the 
good-natured view of rousing Steele, and correcting that 
profusion which always made him necessitous.' — ' If 
that were the case, (said Johnson,) and that he only wanted 
to alarm Steele, he would afteiwards have returned 
the money to his friend, which it is not pretended he 
did.’ — ‘ This, too, (he added,) might be retorted by an 
advocate for Steele, who might allege, that he did not 
repay the loan intentionally, merely to see whether Addison 
would be mean and ungenerous enough to make use of 
legal process to recover it. But of such speculations there 
is no end ; we cannot dive into the hearts of men ; but 
their actions are open to observation.’ 

“ I then mentioned to him that some people thought 
that Mr. Addison’s character was so pure, that the fact, 
though true, ought to have been suppressed. He saw no 
reason for this. ‘ If nothing but the bright side of charac- 
ters should be shewn, we should sit down in despondency, 
and think it utterly impossible to imitate them in any 
thing. 


F 
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In the Lilc ol Swift, it appears to me that Johnson had 
a certain degree of prejudice against that extraordinary 
man, of which 1 have elsewhere had occasion to speak. 
Mr, Thomas Sheridan imputed it to a .supposed appre 
liension in Johnson, that Swift had not been sufficiently 
active in obtaining for him an Irish degree when it was 
solicited, but of this there was not sufficient evidence. 
Yet that he had an unfavourable bias is evident, were it 
only from that passage in which he speaks of Swift's 
practice of saving, as, “ first ridiculous and at last detest- 
able ; ” and yet after some examination of circumstances, 
finds himself obliged to own, that “ it will perhaps appear 
that he only liked one mode of expence better than 
another, and saved merely that he might have something 
to give.” 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift's lite, 
should be often inculcated : "It may be justly supposed, 
that there was in his conversation what appears so fre- 
quently in his letters, an affectation of familiarity with the 
great, an ambition of momentary equality, sought and 
enjoyed by the neglect of those ceremonies which custom 
has established as the barriers between one order of society 
and another, This transgression of regularity was by 
himself and his admirers termed greatness of soul ; but a 
great mind disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, and 
therefore never usurps what a lawful claimant may take 
away. He that encroaches on another's dignity, puts him 
self in his power ; he is either repelled with helpless 
indignity, or endured by clemency and condescension." 

While the world in general was filled witli admiration 
of Johnson's “ Lives of the Poets,” there were narrow 
circles in which prejudice and resentment were fostered, 
and from which attacks of different sorts issued against 
him. By some violent Whigs he was arraigned of injustice 
to Milton ; by some Cambridge men of depreciating Gray ; 
and his expressing with a dignified freedom what he 
really thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gave offence 
to some of the friends of that nobleman, and particularly 
produced a declaration of war against him from Mrs. 
Montagu, the ingenious Essayist on Shakspeare. Those 
minute inconveniences gave not the least disturbance to 
Johnson. He nobly said, when I talked to him of the 
feeble, though shrill outcry which had been raised, " Sir, 
I considered myself as entrusted with a certain portion oJ 
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truth, I have given my opinion sincerely , let them shew 
where they think me wrong." 

Wliile my Inend is thus contemplated in the splendour 
derived from his last and perhaps most admirable work, 

I introduce him with peculiar propriety as the corres- 
pondent of Warren Hastings 1 

The last of the three letters thus graciously put into my 
hands, and which has already appeared in publick, 
belongs to this year ; but I shall previously insert the 
first two in the order of their dates. They altogether form 
a grand group in my biographical picture, 

" To THE Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq 
“ Sir, 

" Though 1 have had but little personal knowledge of 
you, 1 have had enough to make me wish for more ; and 
though it be now a long time since 1 was honoured by your 
visit, 1 had too much pleasure from it to forget it. By 
those whom we delight to remember we are unwilling 
to be forgotten : and therefore 1 cannot omit this oppor- 
tunity of reviving myself in your memory by a letter which 
you will receive from the hands of my friend Mr. Cham bers ; 
a man, whose purity of manners and vigour of mind are 
snfficient to make every thing welcome that he brings 

" That this is my only reason for writing, will be too 
apparent by the uselessness of my letter to any other 
purpose. I have no questions to ask : not that I want 
curiosity after either the ancient or present state ol regions, 
in which have been seen all the power and splendour of 
wide-extended empire ; and which, as by some grant 
of natural superiority, supply the rest ol the world wilh 
almost all that pride desires, and luxury enjoys. But 
my knowledge of them is too scanty to furnish me with 
proper topicks of enquiry ; 1 can only wi,sh for mforma- . 
tion ; and hope, that a mind comprehensive like yours 
will find leisure, amidst the cares of your important 
station, to enquire into many subjects of which the 
European world either thinks not at all, or thinks with 
deficient intelligence and uncertain conjecture. I shall 
hope, that he who once intended to increase the learning 
of his country by the introduction of the Persian language, 
will examine nicely the traditions and histories of the 
East ; that he will survey the wonders of its ancient 
edifices, and trace the vestiges of its ruined cities ; and 
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that, at his return, we shall know the arts and opmion.s 
oi a race of men, from whom very little has hitherto been 
derived. 

“ You, Sir, have no need of being told by me, how much 
may be added by your attention and patronage to experi- 
mental knowledge and natural history. There are arts of 
manufacture practised in the countries m which you pre- 
side, which are yet very imperfectly known here, either 
to artificers or philosophers. Of the natural productions, 
animate and inanimate, we yet have so little intelligence, 
that our books ai'e filled, 1 fear, with conjectures about 
things which an Indian peasant knows by his senses. 

“ Many of those things my first wish is to see ; my second 
to know, by such accounts as a man like you will be able 
to give. 

“ As I have not skill to ask proper questions, 1 have 
likewise no such access to great men as can enable me to 
send you my political information. Of the agitations 
of an unsettled overnment, and the struggles of a feeble 
ministry, care is doubtless taken to give you more exact 
accounts than I can obtain. If you arc inclined to interest 
yoursell much in publick transactions, it is no misfor 
tune to you to be efistant from them 

" That literature is not totally forsaking us, and that 
your favourite language is not neglected, will appear from 
the book, which I should have pleased myself more with 
sending, if I could have presented it bound ; but time was 
wanting. I beg, however. Sir, that you will accept it 
from a man very desirous of your regard ; and that if you 
think me able to gratify you by any thing more important 
you will employ me 

" 1 am now going to take leave perhaps a very long 
leave, of my dear IVIr Chambers That he is going to 
live where you govern, may justly alleviate the regret of 
parting ; and the hope oi seeing both him and you again, 
which I am not willing to mingle with doubt, must at 
present, comfort as it can. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

“ March 30, 1774." “ Sam. Johnson.” 

'■ To THK Same. 

'■ Sir, 

" Being informed that by the departure of a) ship, there 
IS now an opportunity of writing to Bengal I am unwilling 
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to slip out oi youi' memory by my own negligence, and 
therefore take the liberty of reminding you of my existence, 
by sending you a book which is not yet made publick 

“ I have lately visited a region less remote, and less 
illustrious than India, which afforded some occasions for 
speculation. What has occurred to me, I have put into 
the volume, of which I beg your acceptance. 

“ Men in your station seldom have presents totally 
disinterested ; my book is received, let me now make my 
request. 

" There is, Sir, somewhere within your government, a 
young adventurer, one Chauncey Lawrence, whose father 
is one of my oldest friends. Be pleased to shew the young 
man what countenance is fit, whether he wants to be 
restrained by your authority, or encouraged by your 
favour. His father is now President of the College of 
Physicians, a man venerable for his knowledge, and more 
venerable for his virtue 

“ I wish you a prosperous government, a safe return, 
and a long enjo3mient of plenty and tranquillity. 

“ I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient, 

" And most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

" London, Dec. 20, 1774.’ 

To THE Same. 


'' Jan. 9, 1781. 

" Sir, 

" Amidst the importance and multiplicity of afiairs in 
which your great office engages you, I take the liberty of 
recalling your attention for a moment to literature, and 
will not prolong the inteiTuption by an apology which 
your character makes needless. 

“ Mr. Hoole, a gentleman long knowm, and long es- 
teemed in the India-House, after having translated Tasso, 
has undertaken Ariosto. How well he is qualified lor his 
undertaking he has already shewn. He is desirous. Sir, 
of your favour in promoting his proposals, and flatters 
me by supposing that my testimony may advance his 
interest. 

“ It is a new thing for a clerk of the India-House to 
translate poets ; — it is new for a Governor of Bengal to 
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])atronize learning. That he may line! his ingenuity re 
warded, and that learning may flourish under your 
protection, is the wish of. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson.” 

I wrote to him m February, complaining nl having 
been troubled by a recurrence of the perplexing question 
of Liberty and Necessity ; — and mentioning that 1 hoped 
soon to meet him again in London 

To James Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

” I HOPED you had got rid oi all this hypocrisy of misery. 
What have you to do with Liberty and Necessity ? Or 
what more than to hold your tongue about it ? Do not 
doubt but I shall be most heartily glad to see you here 
again, lor I love every part about you but your affectation 
of distress. 

” 1 have at last finished my Lives, and have laid up lor 
you a load of copy, all out of order, so lhat it will amuse 
yon a long time to set it right. Come to me, my dear Bozzy, 
and let us be as happy as vve can We will go again to the 
Milre, and talk old times over. 

” I am, Dear Sir, 

" Yours affectionately, 

” Sam. Johnson." 

” March 14, 1781.' 

On Monday, March ig, 1 arrived in London, and on 
Tuesday, the 20th, met him in Fleet-street, walking, or 
rather indeed moving along ; for his peculiar march is 
thus described in a very just and picturesque maimer, in 
a short Life of him published very soon after his death ; — 
'■ When he walked the streets, what with the constant roll 
of his head, and the concomitant motion of his body, he 
appeared to make his way by that motion, independent 
of his feet.” That he was often much stared at while he 
advanced in this manner, may easily be believed ; but it 
was not safe to make sport of one so robust as he was, Mr. 
Langton saw him one day, in a fit of absence, by a sudden 
start, drive the load off a porter's back, and walk ioinvard 
briskly, without being conscious of what he had done. 
The porter was very angry, but stood still, and eyed the 
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huge figure with much earnestness, till he was satisfied 
that his wisest course was to be quiet, and take up his 
burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street alter a long 
separation, was a pleasing surprize to us both. He stepped 
aside with me into Falcon-court, and made kind enquiries 
about my family, and as we were in a hurry going difiereiu 
ways, I promised to call on him next day ; he said he 
was engaged to go out in the morning, “ Early, Sir ? ” 
said I Johnson. " Why, Sir. a London morning does 
not go with the sun." 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me a great 
portion of his original manuscript of his " Lives of the 
Poets,” which he had preserved for me. 

I found on visiting his friend, Mr. Thrale, that he was 
now very ill, and had removed, I suppose by the solici- 
tation of Mrs. Thrale, to a house m Grosvenor-square. 
I was sorry to see him sadly changed in his appearance. 

He told mo I might now have the pleasure to see Dr. 
Johnson drink wine again, for he had lately returned to 
it. When I mentioned this to Johnson, he said, " I drink 
it now sometimes, but not socially." The first evening 
that I was with him at Tlirale’s, I o*bserved he poured a 
largo quantity ol it into a glass, and swallowed it greedily, 
Every thing about his character and manners was forcible 
and violent ; there never was any moderation ; many 
a day did he fast, many a year did he refrain from 
wine ; but when he did eat, it was voraciously ; when 
he did drink wine, it was copiously. He could practise 
abstinence, but not temperance. 

He said, " Mrs. Montagu has dropi me. Now, Sir, there 
are people whom one should like very well to drop, but 
would not wish to be dropped by.' He certainly was vain 
of the society ol ladies, and could make himself very 
agreeable to them, wdien he chose it ■ Sir Joshua Reynolds 
agreed with me that he could 

His notion of the duty ol a member ol Parliament, 
sitting upon an election -committee, was very high ; 
and when he was told of a gentleman upon one ol those 
committees, who read the newspapers part of the time, 
and slept the rest, while the merits ol a vote were cx.umined 
by the counsel ; and as an excuse, when challenged by 
the chairman for such behaviour, bluntly answered 
“ I had made up my mind upon that case ; ’’ — Johnson, 
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with an indignant contempt, said, “ If he was such a 
rogue as to make np his mind upon a case without hearing 
it, he .should not have been such a fool as to tell it.” 

Johnson’s profound reverence for the Hierarchy made 
him expect from Bishops the highest degree of decorum ; 
he was offended even at their going to taverns ; ‘‘A bishop 
(said he) has nothing to do at a tippling-house. It is 
not indeed immoral in him to go to a tavern ; neitliei 
would it be immoral in him to whip a top in Grosveiior- 
square . but, if he did, I hope the boys would fall upon 
him, and apply the whip to him. There are gradations in 
conduct ; there is morality, — decency, — propriety. None 
ot these should be violated by a bishop. 

Nor was it only in the dignitaries of the Church that 
Johnson required a particular decorum and delicacy of 
behaviour ; he justly considered that the clergy, as per- 
sons set apart for the sacred office of serving at the altar, 
and impressing the minds of men with the awful concerns 
of a future state, should be somewhat more serious than 
the generality of mankind, and have a suitable composure 
of manners. A due sense of the dignity of their profession, 
independent of higher motives, will ever prevent them 
from losing their distinction in an indiscriminate sociality ; 
and did such as aftect this, know how much it lessens 
them in the eyes of those whom they think to please by 
it, they would feel themselves much mortified, 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauclcrk, were once together 
in company with several clergymen, who thought that 
they should appear to advantage, by assuming the lax 
jollity of men of the ivorld , which, as it may be observed 
in similar cases, they carried to noisy excess. Johnson, 
who they expected would be enteriained, sat grave and 
silent for some time ; at last, turning to Beauclerk, he 
said, by no means in a whisper, " This merriment of 
parsons is mighty offensive.” 

On Sunday, April i, 1 dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, 
wfth Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr. Perkins, who had 
the superintendence of Mr. Thrale's brewery, with a 
salary of five ’hundred pounds a year. Sir Philip had the 
appearance of a gentleman of ancient family, well ad- 
vanced in life. He wore his own white hair in a bag of 
goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an embroidered 
waistcoat, and very rich laced ruffles ; which Mrs. Thrale 
said were old fashioned, but which, for that reason, I 
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thought the more respectable, more like a Tory ; yet Sir 
Philip was then in Opposition in Parliament. “ Ah, Sir, 
(said Jcjhnson,) ancient ruffles and modern principles do 
not agree," 

Mrs. Thrale gave high praise to Mr. Dudley Long, 
(now North.) Johnson. ‘‘ Nay, my dear lady, don't 
talk so, Mr. Long's character is very siioYi. It is nothing. 
He fills a chair. He is a man of genteel appearance, and 
that is all. 1 know nobody who blasts by praise as you 
do : for whenever there is exaggerated praise, every body 
is set against a character. They are provoked to attack 
it. Now there is Pepys ; you praised that man with such 
disproportion, that I was incited to lessen him, perhaps 
more than he deserves. His blood is upon your head. 
By the same principle, your malice defects itself ; for your 
censure is too violent. And yet (looking to her vvith a 
leering smile) she is the first woman in the world, could 
she but restrain that wicked tongue of hers ; — she would 
be the only woman, could she but command that little 
whirligig " 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acquired 
a fortune of four thousand a year in trade, but was 
absolutely miserable, because he could not talk in com- 
pany ; so miserable, that he was impelled to lament his 
situation in the street to whom he hates, and who 

he knows despises him " 1 am a most unhappy man (said 
he), I am invited to conversations. I go to conversations ; 
but, alas! 1 have no conversation.’’ — Johnson. "Man 
commonly cannot be successful in different ways. This 
gentleman has spent, in getting four thousand pounds 
a year, the time in which he might have learnt to talk ; 
and now he cannot talk." Mr, Perkins made a shrewd 
and droll remark ; "If he had got his four thousand 
a year as a mountebank, he might have learnt to talk at 
the same time that he was getting his fortune ” 

Some other gentlemen came in. The conversation 
concerning the person whose character Dr, Johnson had 
treated so slightingly, as he did not know his merit, was 
resumed. Mrs. Thrale said, " You think so of him. Sir, 
because he is quiet, and does not exert himself with force. 
You'll be saying the same thing of Mr. ***** there, who 
sits as quiet — This was not well bred; and Johnson 
did not let it pass without correction, " Nay, Madam, 
what right have you to talk thus ? Both Mr. ***** and 
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1 licive leiison lo take it lU Votiinay talk bo oi Mi 
but why do you make me do it ^ Have I said anything 
against Mr > You have eet him that 1 might shoot 

liim but I have not shot him 

One ol the gentlemen said, he had ^een thiee ioJio 
volumes of Dr Johnson s sayings collected by me " I 
must put you tight, Sir, (said I ,) for 1 am veiy exact in 
authenticity Y’oii could not see foho volumes, for I have 
none you might have seen some m quaito and octavo 
Lins is an inattention which one should giiaid agamsl ' 
Johnson ‘ Sir it is a want of concern about veracity 
He dots not know that he saw any volumes If he had -^een 
them he could have remembered their hue ' 

Mr lliralo appeared very Ictliaigick to-day 1 saw 
liim again on Monday evening, at which time he was not 
thought to bo in immediate danger , but eaily ni the 
morning of Wednesday the 4th, he expired Johnson 
was in the house and thus mentions the event " I felt 
almost the last flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last 
time upon the (ace that lor fifteen years had nevei been 
fumed upon me but with respect and benignity ' Upon 
that day there was a Call of the Lhcrary Club but 
Johnson apologised for Ins absence by the following 
note 

Me Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
the other gentlemen will exiiise Ins incompliance with 
the Call, when they ate told that Mr Thrale died tins 
morning 

" Wednesday 

Mr Thiale s death was a very essential loss to Johnson, 
who, although he did not foresee all that altenvaidb 
happened was suffiueiilly convmicd that the comforts 
which Mr Ihrales family attoided him, would now m 
a gieat measure cease He, however, continued to shew a 
kind attention to liis vvidow and clnldion as long as it 
was acceptable and he took upon him with a very 
earnest concern, the office of one of his executors, the 
importance of which seemed greatei than usual to him, 
from his circumstances having been always such that he 
had scarcely any share m the real business of life His 
friends of the CrUB were in hopes that Mi Thrale might 
have made a liberal provision for him foi his life, which, 
as Mr Thrale left no son, and a very large foiiune, it 
would have been highly to his honour to have done 
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and, coii.sKlcnng Dr. Johnson's age, could not have been 
of longduiation , but he bequoaUiedliim only two hundied 
pounds, which was the legacy given to each ol his cxeciilois 
1 could not but be somewhat diverted by heaiiiig Johnson 
talk in a pompous manner ol his new office, and particularly 
of the concerns of the biewery, which it was at last 
resolved should be sold Lord Lucan tells a veiy good 
story, which, if not precisely exact, is certainly character- 
istical that when the sale of Thrale’s brewery was going 
forward, Johnson appeared bustling about, with an ink 
horn and pen in his button-hole, like an excise man , 
and on being asked what he really consirlered to be the 
value ot the property which was to be disposed of, ans- 
wered, "We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers 
and vats but the potentiality ol growing rich beyond the 
dreams ol avarice.' 

On Friday, April 6, he earned me lo dine at a club, 
which at Ins desire, had been lately formed at the Queen's 
Aims, in St Paul s Churchward He told Mr Hoole, that 
he wished to have a Ctly Club, and asked him to collect 
one but, said he, " Don't let them be patriots ” The 
company were to-day veiy sensible, well-behaved men 
1 have preserved only two paiticulais of his conversation 
He said he was glad Lord George Gordon had escaped, 
rather than that a precedent should be established foi 
hanging a man foi tonslruclive ireason , which, in consis 
tency with liis true, manly constitutional Toryism, he 
consideied would be a dangeious engine of arbitraiy 
power And upon its being mentioned that an opulent 
and very indolent Scotch nobleman, who totally resigned 
the management of his affairs to a man of knowledge 
and abilities, had claimed some merit by saying, “ The 
next best thing to managing a man's own affairs well, is 
being sensible of incapacity, and not attempting it, but 
having lull confidence in one who can do it [ohnson 
'' Nay Sir, this is paltry There is a middle course Let 
a man give application , and depend upon it he will 
soon get above a despicable state ot helplessness, ana 
attain the power of acting for himself ' 

On Saturday, April 7, 1 dined with him at Mr Hoole's 
with Governour Boucliior and Captain Orme, both ot 
whom had been long m the East-lndies , and being men 
of good sense and obseivation, were very entertaining 
Johnson defended the oriental regulation of different 
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casts oJ men, which was objected to as totally destructive 
of the hopes of rising in society by personal merit. Ho 
shewed that there was a principle in it sufficiently plausible 
by analogy. " We see (said he) in metals that there arc 
different species ; and so likewise in animals, though one 
species may not differ very widely from another, as in 
the species of dogs, — the cur, the spaniel, the mastiff. 
The Bramins are the mastifis of mankind.'' 

On Thursday, April 12 , I dined with him at a Bishop's, 
where vt'ere Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Berenger, and some 
more company. Ha had dined the day betore at another 
Bishop’s. 1 have unlortunately recorded none of his 
conversation at the Bishop’s where we dined together : 
but I have preserved his ingenious defence of his dining 
twice abroad in Passion-week ; a laxity, in which I am 
convinced he would not have indulged himself at the time 
when he wrote his solemn paper in " The Rambler," 
upon that awful season. It appeared to me, that by being 
much more in company, and enjoying more luxurious 
living, he had contracted a keener relish for pleasure, and 
was consequently less rigorous in his religious rites This 
he would nut acknowledge • but he reasoned with ad- 
mirable sophistry, as follows : “ Why, Sir, a Bishop's 
calling company together in this week, is, to use the vulgar 

E hvase, not the thing. But you must consider laxity is a 
ad thing , but preciseness is also a bad thing ; and your 
general character may be more hurt by preciseness than 
by dining ivith a Bi.shop in Passion -week. There might 
be a handle for reflection. It might be said, ' He refuses to 
dine with a Bishop in Passion -week, but was three 
Sundays absent from church.’ ” Bosweul. " Very true. 
Sir. But suppose a man to be uniformly of good conduct, 
would It not be better that he should refuse to dine with 
a Bishop in this week, and so not encourage a bad practice 
by his example ? ' Johnson. " Why, Sir, you are to 
consider whether you might not do more harm by lessening 
the influence of a Bishop’s character by yonr disappro- 
bation in refusing him, than by going to him.’’ 

‘‘ To Mrs. Lucy Porter in Lichfield. 

" Dear Madam, 

" Life is full of troubles. 1 have just lost my dear 
Iriend Thrale. I hope he is happy ; but I have had a great 
loss 1 am otherwise pretty well. I require some care of 
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mysell, but that care is not ineffectual , and when 1 am 
out of order, I think it often my own fault. 

" The spring is now making quick advances. As it is 
the season in which the whole world is enlivened and 
invigorated, I hope that both you and 1 shall partake of 
its benefits. My desire is to see Lichfield ; but being left 
executor to my friend, 1 know not whether 1 can be spared ; 
but I will try, for it is now long since we saw one another, 
and how little we can promise ourselves many more 
interviews, we are taught by hourly examples of mortality. 
Let us try to live so as that mortality may not be an evil. 
Write to me soon, my dearest your letters will give me 
great pleasure. 

■' I am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his box; 
but by sending it to Mr. Mathias, who very readily under- 
took its conveyance, f did the best 1 could, and perhap.s 
before now he has it 

“ Be so kind as to make my compliments to my tnends ; 
1 have a great value for their kindness, and hope to enjoy 
it before summer is past Do write to me. — I am, dearest 
love, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" London, April 12, 1781." 

On Friday, April 13, being Good-Friday, I went to St. 
Clement's church with him as usual. There I saw again 
his old fellow-collegian, Edwards, to whom 1 said, “ I 
think, Sir, Dr. Johnson and you meet only at Church." 
" Sir, (said he,) it is the best place we can meet in, except 
Heaven, and I hope we shall meet there too,” Dr. Johnson 
told me, that there was very little communication between 
Edwards and him, after their unexpected renewal of 
acquaintance. " But (said he, smiling) he met me onco, 
and said, ' 1 am told you have written a very pretty book 
called The Rambler ' I was unwilling that he should leave 
the world in total darkness, and sent him a set." 

Mr Berenger visited him to-day, and was very pleasing. 
We talked of an evening society for conversation at a 
house in town, of which we were all members, but of which 
Johnson said, " It will never do. Sir. There is nothing 
served about there, neither tea, nor cofiee, nor lemonade, 
nor any thing whatever ; and depend upon it. Sir, a 
man does not love to go to a place from whence he come.s 
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out exactly as he went m " 1 endeavoured ior argument's 
sake, to maintain that men oi learning and talents might 
have very good intellectual society, without the aid of 
any little gratifications of the senses Bei eager joined 
with Johnson, and said, that without these any meeting 
would be dull and insipid. He would therefore have ail 
the slight refreshments ; nay, it would not be amiss to 
have some cold meat, and a bottle of wine upon a side- 
board " Sir, (said Johnson to me, with an air of triumph,) 
Mr. Berenger knows the world. Every body loves to 
have good things furnished to them without any trouble. 
I told Mrs. Thrale once, that as she did not choose to 
have card-tables, she should have a profusion of the best 
.sweetmeats, and she would be sure to have company 
enough come to her.” 1 agreed with my illustrious Iriend 
upon this subject ; for it has pleased God to make man a 
composite animal, and where there is nothing to refresh 
the body, the mind will languish. 

Soon afterwards we went to dinner. Our company 
consisted of Mr.s. Williams, Mrs Desmoulins, Mr. Levett, 
Mr, Allen, the printer, [Mr. Macbean], and Mrs Hall, sister 
of the Reverend Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, 
as I thought, both in figure and manner. Johnson pro- 
duced now, tor the first time, some handsome silver salvers, 
which he told me he had bought fourteen years ago ; 
so it was a great day. I was not a little amused by observ- 
ing Allen perpetually struggling to tallc in the manner ol 
Jolinson, like the little frog in the fable blowing liimselt 
up to resemble the stately ox. 

Of apparitions, he observed, " A total disbeliet ol them 
is adverse to the opinion of the existence of the soul 
between death and the last clay : the question simply is, 
whether departed spirits ever have the power of making 
themselves perceptible to us ; a man wlio thinks he has 
seen an apparition, can only be convinced himself , his 
authority will not convince another ; and his conviction, 
if rational, must be founded on being told something which 
cannot be known but by supernatural means.” 

Fie mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of which 1 
had never heard before, — being called, that is, hearing one’s 
name pronounced by the voice of a known person at a 
great distance, far beyond the possibility ol being reached 
by any sound uttered by human organs. ” An acquain- 
tance on whose veracity I can depend, told me, that walk- 
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ing horns one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himsolt 
called Irom a wood, by the voice ol a brother who had gone 
to America ; and the next packet brought accounts ol 
that brother's death.” Macbcan asserted that this in- 
explicable calling was a thing very well known. Dr. 
Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he was turning 
the key of his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly 
call — Sam. She was then at Lichfield : but nothing ensued. 
This phenomenon is, 1 think, as wonderful as any other 
mysterious fact, which many people are very slow to 
believe, or rather, indeed, reject with an obstinate 
contempt 

Some time alter this, upon his making a remark which 
escaped my attention. Mrs. Williams and Mrs. Hall 
were both together striving to answer him. He grew 
angry, and called out loudly, “ Nay, when you both speak 
at once, it is intolerable.” But checking himself, and 
softening, he said, " This one may say, though, you are 
ladies.” Then he brightened into gay humour, and 
addressed them in the words of one oi the songs in “ The 
Beggar's Opera ; ” 

” But two at a time there’s no mortals can bear.” 

“ What, Sir, (said 1,) are you going to turn Captain 
Macheath ? " There was something as pleasantly ludi- 
crous in this scene as can be imagined. The contrast 
between Macheath, Polly and Lucy — and Dr, Samuel 
Johnson, blind, peevish Mrs. Williams, and loan, lank, 
preaching Mrs. Hall, was exquisite. 

On Friday, April 20, I spent with him one of the happiest 
days that 1 remember to have enjoyed in the whole 
course of my life. Mrs. Garrick, whose grief for the loss of 
her husbancl was, I believe, as sincere as wounded affection 
and admiration could produce, had this day, for the first 
time since his death, a select party of his friends to dine 
with her. The company was, Miss Hannali More, who 
lived with her, and whom she called her Chaplain ; Mrs. 
Boscawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Dr. Burney, Dr, Johnson, and myself. We found ourselves 
very elegantly entertained at her house in the Adelphi, 
where I have passed many a pleasing hour with him ” who 
gladdened life,” She looked well, talked of.her husband 
with complacency, and while she cast her eyes on his 
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portrait, which hung over the cliimney-piece, said, that 
" death was now the most agreeable object to her," The 
very semblance o£ David Garrick was cheering. 

We were all in fine spirits : and I whispered to Mrs, 
Boscawen, " I believe this is as much as can be made ol 
life.” In addition to a splendid entertainment, we were 
regaled with Lichfield a.le, which had a peculiar appro- 
priate value. Sir Joshua, and Dr. Burney, and I, drank 
cordially of it to Dr. Johnson’s health ; and though he 
would not join us, he as cordially answered, ” Gentlemen, 
I wish you all as well as you do me." 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in 
fond remembrance, but 1 do not find much conversation 
recorded. Wliat I have preserved shall be faithfully given. 

One of the company mentioned Mr. Thomas Hollis, 
the strenuous Whig, who used to send over Europe presents 
of democralical books, with their boards stamped with 
daggers and caps of liberty. Mrs. Carter said, ” He was 
a bad man : he used to talk uncharitably.” Johnson. 
" Poll ! poll ! Madam ; who is the worse for being talked 
of uncharitably ? Besides, he was a dull poor creature as 
over lived ; and I believe he would not have done harm to 
a man whom he knew to be of very opposite principles to 
his own. I remember once at the Society of Arts, when an 
advertisement was to be drawn up, he pointed me out as 
the man who could do it best. This, you will observe, was 
kindness to me. I however slipt away and escaped it.” 

Mrs. Carter having said of the same person, ” I doubt 
he was an Atheist,” Johnson. " I don’t know that. He 
might perhaps have become one, if he had had time to 
ripen, (smiling.) He might have exuberated into an Atheist.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised ” Mudge’s Sermons.” 
Johnson. ” Mudge’s Sermons are good, but not practical 
He graps more sense than he can hold ; he takes more 
corn than he can make into meal ; he opens a wide 
prospect, but it is so distant, it is indistinct. I love ' Blair’s 
Sermons.’ Though the dog is a Scotchman, and a Presby- 
terian, and every thing he should not be, I was the first 
to praise them. Such was my candour.” (smiling). Mrs. 
Boscawen. “ Such his great merit, to get the better of 
your prejudices.” Johnson. “Why, Madam, let us 
compound the matter ; let us ascribe it to my candour, 
and his merit.” 

In the evening we had a large company in the drawing- 
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room ; several ladies, the Bishop ol Killaloc, Dr. Percy, 
Mr. Chamberlayne of the Treasury, &c. &c. Somebody 
said, the life of a mere literary man could not be very 
entertaining. Johnson. “ But it certainly may. This is 
a remark which has been made, and repeated, without 
justice ; why should the life of a literary man be less 
entertaining than the life of any other man ? Are there 
not as interesting varieties in such a life ? As a lilerary 
life it may be very entertaining.” 

Talking of a very respectable authoiir, he told us a 
curious circumstance in his life, which was, that he had 
mai'ried a printer's devil. Reynolds. “ A Printer's devil. 
Sir ! Why, 1 thought a printer's devil was a creature with 
a black face and in rags.” Johnson. “ Yes, Sir. But I 
suppose he had her face washed, and put clean clothes on 
her. (Then looking very serious, and very earnest.) 
And she did not disgrace him ; — the woman had a bottom 
of good sense.” The word bottom thus introduced, was 
so ludicrous when contrasted with his gravity, that 
most of us could not forbear tittering and laughing ; 
though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe kept his 
counteii'ance with perfect steadiness, while Miss Hannah 
More slyly hid her face behind a lady’s back who sat on 
the same settee with her His pride could not bear that 
any expression of his should excite ridicule, when he did 
not intend it ; he therefore resolved to assume and exercise 
despotick power, gla.nced sternly around, and called out 
in a strong tone, ” Where’s the merriment f ” Then 
collecting himself, and looking awful, to make us feel 
how he could impose restraint, and as it were searching 
his mind lor a still more ludicrous word, he slowly pro- 
nounced, “ I say the woman wos fundamentally sensible ; ” 
as if he had said, hear this now, and laugh if you dare. 
We all sat composed as at a funeral. 

He and I walked away together ; we stopped a little 
while by the rails of the Adelphi, looking on the Thames, 
and I said to him with some emotion, that I was now think- 
ing of two friends we had lost, who once lived in the 
buildings behind us, Beauclerk and Garrick. " Ay, Sir, 
(said he, tenderly,) and two such Iriends as cannot be 
supplied.” 

This month he lost not only Mr. Thrale, but another 
friend, Mr. William Strahan, Junior, printer, the eldest 
son ol his old and constant friend Printer to Iris Majesty. 
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“ To Mrs. Strahan. 


" Dear Madam. 

“ The grief which I feel for the loss of a veiy kind friend, 
IS sufficient to make me know how much you suffer by the 
death of an amiable son • a man, of whom I think it 
may be truly said, that no one knew him who does not 
lament him 1 look upon myself as having a fiiend, another 
friend, taken from me. 

" Comfort, dear Madam, 1 would give you, it 1 could ; 
but I know how little the forms of consolation can avail. 
Let me. however, counsel you not to waste your health 
in unprofitable sorrow, but go to Bath, and endeavour to 
prolong your own life ; but when we have all done all 
that we can. one friend must in time lose the other. 

‘‘ 1 am, dear Madam, 

‘‘ Your most humble servant, 

■■ April 23, 1781." " Sam. Johnson.” 

On Tuesday, May 8, f had the pleasure of again dining 
with him and Mr. Wilkes, at Mr. Billy’s. No negociation 
was now required to bring them together; for ’Johnson 
was so well satisfied with the former interview, that he 
was very glad to meet Wilkes again, who was this day 
seated between Dr. Beattie and Dr Johnson ; (between 
Truth and Reason, as General Paoli said, when I told him 
of it.) Wilkes. " 1 have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, 
(hat there should be a bill brought into parliament that 
the controverted elections for Scotland should be tried in 
that country, at their own Abbey of Holy-Rood House, 
and not here ; for the consequence of tiying them here 
is, that we have an inundation of Scotchmen, who come 
up and never go back again. Now here is Boswell, who 
IS come upon the election for his own county, which will 
not last a fortnight.” Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, I see no reason 
why they should be tried at all ; for, you know, one Scotch- 
man is as good as another.” Wilkes. ” Pray, Boswell, 
how much may be got in a year by an Advocate at the 
Scotch bar ? ” Boswell. " 1 believe, two thousand 
pounds.” Wilkes. " How can it be possible to spend 
that money in Scotland ? ” Johnson. '' Why, Sir, the 
money may be spent in England ; but there is a harder 
question. If one man in Scotland gets possession of 
two thousand pounds, what remains for all the rest of the 
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nalion ? Wilkes. " You know, in ihe last war, the 
immense body which Thurot carried of! by the complete 
plunder of seven Scotcli isles ; lie re-embarked with three 
and si-v-pence." Here again Johnson and Wilkes joined 
in extravagant sportive raillery upon the supposed poverty 
of Scotland, which Dr. Beattie and I did not think it 
worth our while to dispute. 

He gave us an entertaming account ol Bet Flint, a 
woman of the town, who, with some eccentrick talents 
and much effrontery, forced herself upon his acquaintance. 
" Bet (said he) wrote her own Life in verse, which she 
brought to me, wishing that I would furnish her with a 
Preface to it. (Laughing.) Fused to say to her, that she 
was generally slut and drunkard ; — occasionally, whore and 
thiel She had, however, genteel lodgings, a spinnet on 
which she played, and a boy that walked before her chair. 
Poor Bet was taken up on a charge of stealing a counter- 
pane, and tried at the Old Bailey. Chief Justice , 

who loved a wench, summed up favourably, and she was 
acquitted. After which. Bet said, with a gay and satisfied 
air, ‘ Now that the counterpane is my own, I shall make a 
petticoat of it.’ ” 

Mr. Wilkes said to .ne, loud enough for Dr Johnson 
to hear, “ Dr. Johnson should make me a present of his 
‘ Lives of the Poets,’ as 1 am a poor patriot, who cannot 
afford to buy them,” Johnson seemed to take no notice 
ol this hint ; but in a little while, he called to Mr, Dilly, 
” Pray, Sir, be so good as to send a set of my Lives to Mr. 
Wilkes, with my compliments. “ This was accordingly 
done ; and Mr, Wilkes paid Dr. Johnson a visit, was 
courteously received, and sat with him a long time. 

The company gradually dropped away. Mr. Dilly 
him.self was called down stairs upon business ; I left the 
room for some time ; when 1 returned, I was struck with 
observing Dr. Samuel Johnson and John Wilkes, Esq. 
literally iete-d-iele ; for they were reclined upon their 
chairs, with their heads leaning almost close to each other, 
and talking earnestly, in a kind ol confidential whisper, 
of the personal quarrel between George the Second and 
the King of Prussia. 

After this day there was another pretty long interval, 
during which Dr John.son and I did not meet When I 
mentioned it to him with regret, he was pleased to say, 
“ Then, Sir, let us live double.” 
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About this time it was much the fashion for several 
ladies to have evening assemblies, where the fair sex 
might participate in conversation wilh literary and in- 
genious men, animated by a desire to please. These 
societies were denominated Bluestocking Clubs. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes into 
these circles, and did not think himself too grave even for 
the lively Miss Monckton (now Countess of Corke) who 
used to have the finest bit of blue at the house of her mother, 
Lady Galway. Her vivacity enchanted the Sage, and 
they used to talk together with all imaginable ease. A 
singular instance happened one evening, when she insisted 
that some of Sterne's writings were very pathetick. 
Johnson bluntly denied it. “ I am sure (said she) they 
have affected me.’' — “ Why (said Johnson, smiling, 
and rolling himself about,) that is, because, dearest, you’re 
a dunce. ’ ’ When she sometimes afterwards mentioned this 
to him, he said with equal truth and politeness ; " Madam, 
if I had thought so, I certainly should not have said it.” 

His disorderly habits, when “ making provision for 
the day that was passing over him," appear from the 
following anecdote, communicated to me by Mr. John 
Nichols ; — '' In the year 1763, a young bookseller, who 
was an apprentice to Mr. Whiston, waited on him with a 
subscription to his ' Shakspeare ; ’ and observing that the 
Doctor made no entry in any book of the subscriber's 
name, ventured diffidently to ask, whether he would 
please to have the gentleman’s address, that it might be 
properly inserted in the printed list of subscribers. — ' I 
shall print no List of Subscribers ; ' said Johnson, with 
great abruptness : but almost immediately recollecting 
himself, added, very complacently, ' Sir, I have two very 
cogent reasons for not printing any list of subscribers ; 
— one, that I have lost all the names, — the other, that 
I have spent all the money.” 

Johnson could not brook appearing to be worsted in 
argument, even when he had taken the wrong side, to 
shew the force and dexterity of his talents. When, there- 
fore, he perceived that his opponent gained ground, he 
had recourse to some sudden mode of robust sophistry. 
Once when I was pressing upon him with visible advantage, 
he stopped me thus : — " My dear Boswell, let’s have no 
more of this ; you'll make nothing of it. I’d rather have 
you whistle a Scotch tune.” 
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Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe 
bciore his Lordship set out for Ireland, having missed 
him the first time. He said. " It would have hung heavy 
on my heart if I had not seen him. No man ever paid more 
attention to another than he has done to me ; and I have 
neglected him, not wilfully, but from being otherwise 
occupied. Always, Sir, set a high value on spontaneous 
kindness. He whose inclination prompts him to cultivate 
your friendship of his own accord, will love you more 
than one whom you have been at pains to attach to you.” 

Johnson told me, that lie was once much pleased to 
find that a carpenter, who lived near him, was very ready 
to shew him some tlimgs in his business which he wished 
to see ; " It was paying (said he) respect to literature.” 

I asked him, if he was not dissatisfied with having so 
small a share of wealth, and none of those distinctions in 
the state which are the objects of ambition. Ho had only 
a pension of three hundred a year. Why was he not in 
such circumstances as to keep his coach ? Why had lie 
not some considerable office? Johnson. "Sir, I have 
never complained of the world ; nor do 1 think that I have 
reason to complain. It is rather to be wondered at that I 
have so much. My pension is more out ol the usual course 
of things than any instance that I have known. Here, 
Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to Govemment at the 
time, who got a pension without asking for it. I never 
courted the great ; they sent for me ; but I think they 
now give me up . They are satisfied : they have seen enough 
of me,” Upon my observing that I could not believe this ; 
for they must certainly be highly pleased by his conver- 
sation ; conscious of his own superiority, he answered, 
” No, Sir ; great Lords and great Ladies don't love to 
have their mouths stopped.” This was very expressive 
of tile effect which the force of his understanding and 
brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce ; and, to 
be sure, they must have found themselves strangely dimin- 
ished in his company. When I warmly declared how happy 
I was at all times to hear him ; — “ Yes, Sir, (said he) ; 
but if you were Lord Chancellor, it would not be so : 
you would then consider your own dignity.” 

There was much truth and knowledge of human nature 
ill this remark. But certainly one should think, that in 
whatever elevated state of life a man who knew the value 
of the conversation of Johnson might be placed, though he 
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might prLiclently avoid a situation in which he miglit 
appear lessened by comparison ; yet he would Irequciiliy 
gratify himself in private with the participation of the 
rich intellectual entertainment which Joliiison could 
furnish. Strange, however, is it, to consider how few of 
the great sought his society ; so that if one were disposed 
to take occasion for satire on that account, very con- 
spicuous objects present themselves. His noble friend. 
Lord Elibank, well observed, that if a great man procured 
an interview with Johnson, and did not wish to see him 
more, it shewed a mere idle curiosity, and a wretched 
want of relish for extraordinary powers of mind. Mrs. 
Tbrale justly and wittily accounted for such conduct by 
saying, that Johnson’s conversation was by much too 
strong for a person accustomed to obsequiousness and 
flattery ; it was muslayd in a young child’s moulh ! 

One day, when 1 told him that I was a zealous Tory, 
but not enough " according to knowledge,” and should be 
obliged to him for ‘‘ a reason,” he was so candid, and 
expressed himself so well, that 1 begged of him to repeat 
what he had said, and I wrote down as follows : 

Of Tory and Whig. 

” A wise Tory and a wise Whig, 1 believe, will agree. 
Their principles are the same, though their modes of 
thinking are different. A high Tory makes government 
unintelligible ; it is lost in tlie clouds. A violent Whig 
makes it impracticable ; he is lor allowing so much liberty 
to every man, that there is not power enough to govern 
any man. The prejudice of the Tory is for establishment ; 
The prejudice of fhc Whig is lor innovation. A Tory 
does not wish to give more real power to Government ; 
but that Government should have more reverence I'ben 
they differ as to the church. The Tory is not for giving 
more legal power to the Clergy, but wishes they should 
have a considerable influence, founded on the opinion of 
mankind ; the Whig is for limiting and watching them 
with a narrow jealousy.” 

On Saturday, June 2 , 1 set out lor Scotland, and had 
promised to pay a visit, in my way, as I sometimes did, 
at Southill, m Bedfordshire, at the hospitable mansion 
of ’Squire Dilly, the elder brother of my worthy friends, 
the booksellers, in the Poultry. Dr. Johnson agreed to be 
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ol tliG party this year, with Mr. Charles Dilly and. me, and 
to go and see Lord Bute's seat at I>iiton Hoe. He talked 
little to us in the carriage, being chiefly occupied in reading 
Dr. Watson's second volume of “ Chemical Essays," 
which he liked very well, and his own '' Prince of Abys- 
sinia," on which he seemed to be intently fixed ; having 
told us, that he had not looked at it since it was first 
published. 

We stopped at Welwin, where 1 wished mucJi to see, 
m company with Johnson, the residence of the authour of 
" Night Thoughts,” which was then possessed by his son, 
Mr. Young. Here some address was requisite, lor I was 
not acquainted with Mr. Young, and had 1 proposed to 
Dr. Johnson that we should seiid to him, he would have 
checked my wish, and perhaps been offended. I therefore 
concerted with Mr. Dilly, that 1 should steal away from 
Dr Johnson and him, and try what reception I could 
procure from Mr Young ; if unfavourable, nothing was 
to be said ; but if agreeable, I should return and notify 
it to them. I hastened to Mr Young’s, found he was at 
home, sent in word that a gentleman desired to wait upon 
him, and was shewn into a parlour, where he and a young 
lady, his daughter, were sitting. He appeared to be a 
plain, civil, country gentleman , and when 1 begged 
pardon for presuming to trouble him, but that I wished 
much to see his place, if he would give me leave ; he 
behaved very courteously, and answered, '' By all means. 
Sir : we are just going to drink tea ; will you sit down ? " 
I thanked him, but said, that Dr Johnson had come with 
me from London, and I must return to the inn to drink 
tea with him ; that my name was Boswell, I had travelled 
with him in the Hebrides “ Sir, (said he,) I should think 
It a great honour to see Dr. Johnson here. Will you allow 
me Lo send for him ? " Availing myself of this opening, 
I said that ” 1 would go myself and bring him, when he 
had drunk tea ; he knew nothing of my calling here.” 
Having been thus successful, 1 hastened back to the inn, 
and informed Dr. Johnson that “ Mr. Young, son of Dr. 
Young, the authour of ‘ Night Thoughts,’ whom 1 had 
just left, desired to have the honour of seeing him at the 
house where his father lived.” Dr Johnson luckily made 
no enquiry how this invitation had arisen, but agreed to 
go, and when we entered Mr. Young’s parlour, he addressed 
him with a very polite bow, " Sir, I had a curiosity to come 
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and sec this place, i had the honour to Icno-w tliat great 
man, your father.*’ We went into the garden, where we 
found a gravel walk, on each side of which was a row of 
trees, planted by Dr. Young, wliich formed a handsome 
Gothick arch ; Dr, Johnson called it a line grove I beheld 
it with reverence. 

We sat some time m the summer-house. 1 said to Mr, 
Young, that I had been told his father was cheerful 
" Sir, (said he) he was too well-bred a man not to be cheer- 
ful in company ; but he was gloomy when alone. He 
never was cheerful after my mother's death, and he had 
met with many disappointments." Dr. Johnson observed 
to me afterwards, " That this was no favourable 
account of Dr. Young ; for it is not becoming in a man 
to have so little acquiescence in the ways ol Providence, 
as to be gloomy because he has not obtained as much 
preferment as he expected ; nor to continue gloomy for 
the loss of his wife. Grief has its time.” The last part 
of this censure was theoretically made. Practically, we 
know that griel for the loss of a wife may be contmned 
very long, in proportion as affection has been sincere. 
No man knew this better than Dr Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the monument 
erected by Mr. Young to his father Mi. Young mentioned 
an anecdote, that his lather had received several thousand 
pounds of subscription money for his *' Universal Passion," 
but had lost it in the Soutfi-Sea. Dr. Johnson thought 
this must be a mistake ; for he had never seen a subscrip- 
tion-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of profit 
with which authours and booksellers engage in the publica- 
tion of literary works. Johnson. " My judgement 1 have 
found is no certain rule as to the sale of a book." Boswell. 
" Pray, Sir, have you been much plagued with authours 
sending you their worlrs to revise ? " Johnson. " No, Sir ; 
I have been thought a sour surly fellow." Boswell. 
" Very lucky for you. Sir, — in that respect." I must 
however observe, that notwithstanding what he now said, 
which he no doubt imagined at the time to be the iact, 
there was, perhaps, no man who more frequently yielded 
to the solicitations even ol very obscure authours, to read 
their manuscripts, or more liberally assisted them with 
advice and correction 

He found himself very happy at 'Squire Billy's, where 
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i-here is always abundance ol excellent fare, and hearty 
welcome. 

I talked to him oi original sin, m consequence of the 
lall of man, and of the atonement made by our Saviour. 
After some conversation, which he desired me to remember, 
he, at my request, dictated to me as follows ; 

" With respect to original sin, the enquiry is not 
necessary ; for whatever is the cause of human corrup- 
tion, men are evidently and confessedly so corrupt, that 
all the laws of heaven and earth are insufficient to restrain 
them from crimes. 

" Whatever difficulty there may be in the conception 
ol vicarious punishments, it is an opinion which has had 
possession of mankind in all ages. There is no nation that 
has not used the practice of sacrifices. Whoever, there- 
fore, denies the propriety of vicarious punishments, holds 
an opinion which the sentiments and practice of mankind 
have contradicted, from the beginning ol the world. The 
great sacrifice [or the sins of mankind was offered at the 
death of the Messiah, who is called in scripture, ' The 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sins of the world.’ 
To ] udge of the reasonableness of the scheme of redemption, 
it must be considered as necessary to the government 
of the universe, that God should make known his per- 
petual and irreconcileable detestation oi moral evil He 
might indeed punish, and punish only the offenders ; 
but as the end of punishment is not revenge of crimes, but 
propagation of virtue, it was more becoming the Divine 
clemency to find another manner oi proceeding, less 
destructive to man, and at least equally powerliil to pro- 
mote goodness. The end of piinishment is to reclaim and 
warn. TJiat punishment will both reclaim and warn, which 
shews evidently sucli abhorrence of sin in God, as may 
deter us from it, or strike us with dread ol vengeance when 
we have committed it This is effected by vicarious punish- 
ment, Nothing could more testify the opposition between 
the nature of God and moral evil, or more amply display 
his justice, to men and angels, to all orders and successior.D 
of beings, than that it was necessary for tlie highest add 
purest nature, even for Divinity itselt, to pacify the 
demands of vengeance, by a painful death ; of which 
the natural effect will be, that when justice is appeased, 
there is a proper place for the exercise of mercy ; and that 
such propitiation shall supply, in some degree Uie imper- 
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feclions ol oiir obedience, and Uie mefficacy ol our repen 
lance ' for, obedience and repentance such as we can 
perform, are still necessary Our Saviour has told us, 
(hat he did not come to destroy the law but to fulfill 
to fulfill the typical law, by the performance of what 
those types had fore-shewn ; and the moral law by 
precepts of gi'eater purity and higher exaltation 

[Here he said, " God bless you with it I acknowledged 
myself much obliged to him ; but 1 begged that he would 
go on as to the propitiation being the chief object ol our 
most holy faith. He then dictated this one other paragraph,] 

" The peculiar doctrine of Christianity is, that of an 
universal sacrifice, and perpetual propitiation. Other 
prophets only proclaimed the will and the threatcnings 
of God Christ satisfied his justice.'' 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more 
strenuous advocate tor the advantages of wealth tlian Dr. 
Johnson, he this day, I know not from what caprice took 
the other .side. “ 1 have not observed (said lie) that men 
of very large fortunes enjoy any thing extraordinary tliat 
makes happiness. What has the Duke o1 Bedford ? 
What lias the Duke of Devonshire ? Tlie only great instance 
lhat 1 have ever known of the enjoyment ol wealth was 
that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going to visit Palmyra, 
and hearing that the way was infested by robbers lured 
a troop of Turkish horse to guard him ’ 

The Reverend Mr Smith Vicar of Soutinll, a very re,s 
pectable man, with a very agreeable lamily, sent an invi- 
tation to us to drink tea I remarked Dr. Johnson's very 
respectful politeness. Though always fond of changing 
the scene, he said " We must have Mr. Dilly's leave We 
cannot go from your house. Sir without your permission.' 
We all went, and were well satisfied with oui visit. 1 
however remember nothing particular, except a nice 
distinction winch Dr. Johnson made with respect to the 
power of memory, maintaining that forgetfulness was a 
man's own fault " To remember and to recollect (said he) 
are different things. A man has not the power to recollect 
what is not in his mmd • but when a thing is in his mind 
he may remember it,’ 

The remark was occasioned by my leaning back on a 
chair, which a little before 1 had perceived to be broken, 
and pleading forgetfulness as an excuse " Sir, (said he,) 
its being broken was certainly in your mind." 
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When 1 observed that a housebreaker was in general 
very timorous ; — Jojhnson. “ No wonder, Sir ; ho is 
afraid of being shot getting mto a house or hanged when 
he has got out of it." 

In the evening 1 put him in mind ot his promise to favour 
me with a copy of his celebrated Letter to the Earl of 
Chesterfield, and he was at last pleased to comply with 
this earnest request, by dictating it to me from his 
memory ; for he believed that he himseli had no copy 
'riiere was an animated glow in his countenance while 
he thus recalled his high-minded indignation. 

On Tuesday, June 5, John.son was to return to London. 
He was very pleasant at breakfast ; 1 mentioned a friend 
of mine having resolved never to marry a pretty woman. 
Johnson " Sir, it is a very fooli.sh resolution to resolve 
not to marry a pretty woman. Beauty is of itself very 
estimable, No, Sir, i would prefer a pretty woman, unless 
there are objections to her, A pretty woman may be 
foolish , a pretty woman may be wicked ; a pretty woman 
may not like me. But there is no such danger in marrying 
a pretty woman as is apprehenckid ; she will not be per- 
secuted if she does not invite persecution , A pretty woman, 
if she has a muid to be wicked can find a readier way 
than another ; and that is all." 

At Sheftord 1 had another aflectionate parting trom my 
revered friend, who was taken up by tlie Bedford coach 
and carried to the metropolis 1 went with Messrs Dilly 
to see some friends at Bedford dined with the officers of 
the militia of the county and next day proceeded on my 
journey. 

" To Bennet Langton Esq, 

■ Dear Sir, 

“ How welcome your account ot yoiirselt and your 
invitation to your new house was to me, I need not tell 
yon, who consider our Iriendship not only as formed by 
choice, but as matured by time We have been now long 
enough acquainted to have many images in common, and 
therefore to have a source of conversation which neither 
the learning nor the wit of a new companion can supply, 

" My Lives are now published ; and if y'ou wifi tell me 
whither I shall send them, that they may come to you, I 
will Lake care that you shall not be without them. 

" You wiil, perhaps, be glad to hear, that Mrs. Thrale i.'^ 
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disincurabered ot her brewhouse ; and that it seemed 
to the purchaser so far from an evil, that he was content 
to give for it an hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
Is the nation ruined ? 

" Please to make my respecttul compliments to Lady 
Rothes, and keep me in the memory of all the little dear 
family, particularly Mrs. Jane 1 am, Sir, 

“ Your anectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam, Johnson ' 

“ Bolt court, June 6. 1781 

Johnson's charity to the poor was unilorm and exten- 
sive, both trom inclination and principle He not only 
bestoxved liberally out of his own purse, but what is more 
difficult as well as rare, would beg from others, when he 
had proper objects in view. This he did judiciously as 
well as humanely. Mr Philip Metcalfe tells me, that when 
he has asked him for some money for persons in distress, 
and Mr. Metcalfe has offered what Johnson thought too 
much, he insisted 011 taking less, saying, " No. no, Sir : 
we must not pamper them." 

' To Thomas Astle. Esq 

‘‘ Sir, 

" I AM ashamed that j'ou have been forced to call so 
olten for your books, but it has been by no fault on cither 
side. They have never been out ot my hands, nor have I 
ever been at home without seeing you ; for to see a man so 
skilful in the antiquities of my country, is an opportunity 
of improvement not willingly to be missed, 

" Your notes on Alfred appear to me very judicious and 
accurate, but they are too few. Many things familiar to 
you, are unknown to me, and to most others ; and yon must 
not think too favourably of your readers ; by suppo.sing 
them knowing, you will leave them ignorant. Measure 
of land, and value ot money, it is of great importance to 
state with care. Had the Saxons any gold coin ? 

“ I have much curiosity after the manners and trans- 
actions of the middle ages, but have wanted either 
diligence or opportunity, or both. You. Sir, have great 
opportunities, and I wish you both diligence and success. 

“ I am. Sir, &c. 

" July 17, 17S1.'' " Sam Johnson.” 
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In one o± his little memorandum-books is the following 
minute : 

" August 9, 3 P.M. ajtat. 72, in the summei -house at 
Streatliam, 

“ After innumerable resolutions fonned and neglected, 

I have retired hither, to plan a life of greater diligence, 
in hope that I may yet be useful, and be daily better 
prepared to appear before my Creator and my Judge, 
from whose infinite mercy I humbly call for assistance and 
support. 

“ My purpose is, 

" To pass eight hours every day in some serious em- 
ployment. 

" Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next six 
weeks upon the Italian language, for my settled study.” 

How venerably pious does he appear in these moments 
of solitude, and bow spirited are his resolutions for the 
improvement of his mind, even in, elegant literature, at a 
very advanced period of life, and when afflicted with many 
complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lichfield, 
and Ashbourne, for which very good reasons might be 
given in the conjectural yet positive manner of writers, 
who are proud to account for every event which they 
relate. He himself, however, says, ” The motives of my 
journey 1 hardly know ; 1 omitted it last year, and am 
not willing to miss it again.” But some good con.sidera- 
tioils arise, amongst which is the kindly recollection of 
Mr. Hector, surgeon of Birmingham, ” Hector is likewise 
an old friend, the only companion of my childhood that 
passed through the school with me. We have always loved 
one another ; perhaps we may be made better by some 
serious conversation, of which however 1 have no distinct 
hope.” 

He says too, ‘‘ At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to 
shew a good example by frequent attendance on pubhek 
worship.” 

My correspondence with him during the rest of this 
year was, I know not why, very scanty, and all on my 
side. I wrote him one letter to introcluce Mr. Sinclair, 
(now Sir John,) the member lor Caithness, to his acquain- 
tance ; and informed him in another, that my wife had 
again been affected with alarming symptoms of illness. 

In 1782. his complaints increased, and the history of 
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Ills life this year, is little more tlian a mourn tnl recital of 
the variations ol his illness, m the midst of which, however, 
it will appear from his letters, that the powers of his 
mind were in no degree impaired. 


" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" 1 SIT down to answer your letter on the same day in 
which I received it, and am pleased that my first letter 
of the year is to you No mad ought to be at ease while 
he knows himself in the wrong ; and I have not satisfied 
myself with my long silence. The letter relating to Mr. 
Sinclair however, was, I believe, never brought. 

'' My heallh has been tottering this last year : and 1 
can give no very laudable account of my time. I am always 
hoping to do better than 1 have ever hitherto done. 

" My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire was 
not pleasant ; lor what enjoyment has a sick man visiting 
the .sick ? — Shall we evei have another froJick like our 
lourney to the Hebrides ? 

“ 1 hope that dear Mrs Boswell will surmount her 
complaints ; in losing her you will lose your anchor, and 
be tost, without stability, by the waves of life. 1 wish 
both her and you verjf many years, and very happy. 

“ For some months past 1 have been so withdrawn from 
the world, that 1 can send you nothing particular. All 
your friends, however are well, and will be glad of your 
return to London 

“ I am, clear Sir, 

" Your’s most affectionately, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

” January .' 5 . 17 S 2 , 


At a time when he was less able than he had once been 
to sustain a shock, he was suddenly deprived of Mr. 
Levett, which event he thus communicated to Dr. Law- 
rence 

” Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last night 
eminently cheerful, died this morning The man who 
lay in the same room, heamig an uncommon noise, got 
up and tried to make him speak, but without effect. He 
then called Mr Holder the apothecary, who, though 
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when he came lie thought him dead, opened a vein, but 
could dEiw no blood. So has ended the long hie of a very 
useful and very blameless man. — I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam, Johnson." 

■' Jan, 17, 1782 " 


In one ol his memorandum-boolcs in my possession, 
is the following entry ; " January 20, Sunday. Robert 
Levett was buried in the church-yard of Bridewell, 
between one and two in the afternoon. He died on Thurs- 
day 17, about seven in the morning, by an instantaneous 
death. He was an old and faithful friend ; I have known 
him from about 46. Cmnmendavi. May God have mercy 
on him. May he have mercy on me,” 

In one of Johnson’s registers of this year, there occuns 
the following curious passage : “Jan 20, The Ministry 
is dissolved. I prayed with Francis and gave thanks.’’ 
It has been the subject of discussion, whether there are 
two distinct particulars mentioned here ? Oi that we are 
to understand the giving of thanks to he in consequence 
of the dissolution of the Ministry ? In support of tlie 
last of these conjectures may be urged his mean opinion 
of that Ministry, winch has frequently appeared in the 
course ol this work ; and it is strongly confirmed by 
what he said on the subject to Mr. Seward ; — “ I am glad 
the ministry is removed. Such a bunch ol imbecility 
never disgraced a country. If they sent a messenger into 
the City to take up a printer, the messenger was taken 
up instead of the printer, and committed by the sitting 
Alderman. If they sent one army to the lelief of another, 
the first army was defeated and taken before the second 
arrived, I will not say that what they did was always 
wrong ; but it was always done at a wrong tmie," 


“ To Mrs. Strahan. 

“ Dear Madam, 

" Mrs. Williams shewed me your kind letter. This 
little habitation is now but a melancholy place, c'ouded 
with the gloom ol disease and death. Of the four inmates, 
one has been suddenly snatched away ; two are oppressed 
by very afflictive and dangerous illness ; and I tried 
yesterday to gain some relief by a third bleeding, from a 
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disorder which has for some time distressed me, and 1 
think myself to-day much better 

“ I am glad, clear Madam, that you are so far recovered 
as to go to Bath Let me once more entreat you to stay 
till your health is not only obtained, but confiimed. 
Your fortune is such as that no moderate expence deserves 
your care , and you have a husband, who, I believe, 
does not regard it. Stay, therefore, till yon are quite 
well. I am, for my part, very much deserted ; but com- 
plaint is useless. I hope God will bless you, and I desire 
you to form the same wish lor me. 1 am, dear Madam, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Feb. 4, 1782.'' “ Sam Johnson, ' 

" To Mrs. Lucv Porter, in Lichfield. 

“ Dear Madam, 

" I WENT away from Lichfield ill. and have had a 
troublesome time with my breath ; for some weeks 1 
have been disordered by a cold, of which I could not get 
the violence abated, till I had been let blood three times, 
r have not, however, been so bad but that I could have 
written, and am sorry that I neglected it. 

" My dwelling is but melancholy ; both Williams, and 
Desmoulins, and myself, are very sickly : Frank is not 
well : and poor Levett died m his bed the other day, by a 
sudden stroke ; I suppose not one minute passed between 
health and death ; so uncertain, are human things. 

" Such is the appearance of the world about me ; I 
hope your scenes are more cheerful. But whatever befalls 
us, though it is wise to be serious, it is useless and foolish, 
and perhaps sinful, to be gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep 
ourselves as easy as we can , though the loss of friends will 
be felt, and poor Levett had been a faithful adherent for 
thirty years. 

“ Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of writing ; 
1 hope to mend that and my other faults. Let me have 
your prayers. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, 
and Mr. Pearson, and the whole company of my friends. 
I am, my dear, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 


“ London, March 2, 1782." 
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To THIS Same. 

“ Dear Madam, 

" My last was but a diill letter, ard 1 know not that this 
will be much more cheerful ; I am, however, willing to 
write, because you arc desirous to hear from me. 

" My disorder has now begun its ninth week, lor it is 
not yet over. I was last Thursday blooded tor the fourth 
time, and have since found myself much relieved, but I 
am very tender and easily hurt ; so that since we parted 
I have had but little comfort, but 1 hope that the spring 
will recover me ■ and that in the summer 1 shall see 
Lichfield again, tor 1 will not delay my visit another year 
to the end of autumn 

“ I have, by advertising, found poor Mr, LevetL's 
brothers m Yorkshire, who will take the little he has 
left ■ It is but little, yet it will be welcome, for I believe 
they arc of very low condition 

” To be sick, and to see nothing but sickness and 
death, is but a gloomy state . but I hope better times, 
even in this world, will come, and whatever this world may 
with-hold 01 give, we shall be happy in a better state. 
Pray for me. my dear Lucy 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Acley, 
and my old friend, Hetty Bailey, and to all the Lichfield 
ladies.’ I am, dear Madam 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Sam, Johnson " 

‘‘ Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 

“ March ig 1782 " 

It was Dr, Johnson's custom when he wrote to Dr. 
Lawrence concerning his own health, to use the Latin 
Language. I have been favoured by Miss Lawrence with 
one of these letters as a pecimen 

T Lawrence Medico S 

" Novum ingus, nova luss^!>. nova spirand' dtfficultas, 
novam sangmms ni ssionem ntadeni. quam tamen le 
inconsulto nohm fieri Ad te venire vix possum nec est cut 
ad me venias Licere vei non Hcere uno verbo dicendiim est . 
ccstera mihi et Holdero retiqueris. Si per te hoel imperatui 
nuncio Holdenim ad me deducere 

“ Malts Calendis, 1782. 

“ Postqudm Hi discesseris, quo me vertam ^ ” 


S 
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" To Captain Langton in Rochester 

“ Dear Sir, 

" It is now long since we saw one another ; and, what- 
ever has been the reason, neither you have written to 
me, nor I to you To let friendship die away by negligence 
and silence, is certainly not wise It is voliintanly to 
throw away one of the greatest comforts of this weary 
pilgrimage, of which when it is, as it must be, taken 
finally away, he that travels on alone, will wonder how 
his esteem could be so little. Do not forget me ; you 
see that I do not forget you. It is pleasing m the silence 
of solitude to think, that there is one at least, however 
distant, of whose benevolence there is little doubt, and 
whom there is yet hope of seeing again. 

“ Of my life, from the time we parted, the history is 
mournful. The spring oi last year deprived me of Thrale, 
a man whose eye for fifteen years had scarcely been turned 
upon me but with respect or tenderness , for such another 
mend, the general course of human things will not suffer 
man to liope I passed the Summer at Streatham, but 
there was no Thrale ; and having idled away the summer 
with a weakly body and neglected mind, I made a journey 
to Staffordshire on the edge of winter. The season was 
dreary, 1 was sickly, and found the friends sickly whom 1 
went to see, After a sorrowful sojourn, I returned to a 
habitation possessed for the present by two sick women, 
where my dear old friend, Mr. Levett, to whom as he used 
to tell me, I owe your acquaintance, died a few weeks 
ago suddenly in his bed ; there passed not, 1 believe, a 
minute between health and death. At night, as at Mr.s. 
Thrale's I was musing in my chamber, I thought with 
uncommon earnestness, that however I might alter my 
mode of life, or whithersoever I might remove, 1 would 
endeavour to retain Levett about me ; in the morning my 
servant brought me word that Levett was called to another 
state, a state for which, I think, he was not unprepared, 
for he was very useful to the poor. How much soever I 
valued him, I now wish that I had valued him more, 

“ I have myself been ill more than eight weeks ol a 
disorder, from which, at the expence of about fifty ounces 
of blood. I hope 1 am now recovering 

“ You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerlul scene ; 
you see George fond of his book, and the pretty misses 
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airy and lively, with iny own little Jenny equal to the 
best ; and in whatever can contribute to your quiet or 
pleasure, you have Lady Rothes ready to concur. May 
whatever you enjoy of good be increased, and whatever 
you suffer of evil be diminished. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

■' Bolt-court, Fleet -street, 

" March 20, 1782." 

” To Mr, Hector, in Birmingham, 

" Dear Sir, 

■' 1 HOPE 1 do not very grossly flatter myself to imagine 
that you and dear Mrs. Careless will be glad to hear some 
account of me. I performed the journey to London with 
very little inconvenience, and came sale to my habitation, 
where I found nothing but ill-health, and, of consequence, 
very little cheerfulness. 1 then went to visit a little way 
into the country, where I got a complaint by a cold which 
has hung eight weeks upon me, and from which 1 am, at 
the expence of fifty ounces of blood, not j'et Iree. I am 
afraid I must once more owe my recovery to warm 
weather, which seems to make no advances towards 
us. 

" Such IS my health, which will, 1 hope, soon grow 
better In other respects 1 have no reason to complain. 
I know not that I have written any thing more generally 
commended than the Lives of the Poets , and have iound 
the world willing enough to caress me, il my health had 
invited me to be in much company ; and this season I 
have been almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 

" When summer comes 1 hope to see you again, and 
will not put ofl my visit to the end ol the year I have 
lived so long in London, that 1 did not remember the 
difierence of seasons, 

“ Your health, when 1 saw you, was much improved. 
You will be prudent, enough not to put it in danger. I 
hope, when we meet again we shall congratulate each 
other upon fair prospects ot longer hie ; though what are 
the pleasures of the longest file, when placed in comparison 
with a happy death ? 

“ I am, dear Sir 

'' Your's most afiectionately, 

“ London, March 21 1782." " Sam Johnson.” 
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To THE Same 

\Wiihoiii a. dale, but supposed to be 
about this time 1 

“ Dear Sir, 

'' That you and dear Mrs. Careless should have care 
or curiosity about my health, gives me that pleasure 
which every man feels from finding himself not forgotten. 
In age we feel again that love of our native place and our 
early friends which in the bustle or amusements of 
middle life, were overborne and suspended. You and I 
should now naturally cling to one another : we have 
outlived most of those who could pretend to rival us in 
each other’s kindness In our walk through lile we have 
dropped our companions, and are now to pick up such as 
chance may offer us, or to travel on alone You, indeed, 
have a sister, with whom you can divide the day ; I 
have no natural friend left ' but Providence has been 
pleased to preserve me from' neglect : I have not wanted 
such alleviations of life as friendship could supply. My 
health has been, from my twentieth year, such as has 
seldom afforded me a single day of ease ; but it is at least 
not worse ■ and I sometimes make myself believe that it 
is better. My disorders are however still sufficiently 
oppressive 

" 1 think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, 
and intend to find my way through Birmingham, where 1 
hope to see you and dear Mrs Careless well. I am Sir, 

” Your affectionate friend, 

■' Sam joHNSoN 

1 wrote to him at different dates , regretted that 1 could 
not come to London this spring, but hoped we should 
meet somewhere in the summer ' mentioned the state of 
my affairs, and .suggested hopes of some preferment ; 
informed him, that as “ The Beauties of Johnson " had 
been published in London, some obscure scribbler had 
published at Edinburgh what he called “ The Deformities 
of lohnson ” 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" The pleasure which we used to receive from each 
other on Good-Friday and Easter-day we must be this 
year content to miss Let us however pray for each 
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other, and hope to see one another yet from time to time 
with mutual delight. My disorder has been a cold, which 
impeded the organs of respiration, and kept me many 
weeks in a state of great uneasiness ; but by repeated 
phlebotomy it is now relieved ; and next to the recovery 
of Mrs Boswell, I flatter myself, that you will rejoice at 
mine. 

“ What we shall do in the summer, it is yet too early 
to consider. You want to know what you shall do now ; 
I do not think this time of bustle and confusion like to 
produce any advantage to you. Every man has those to 
reward and gratify who have contributed to his advance- 
ment. To come hither with such expectations at the 
expence of borrowed money, which, I find, you know not 
where to borrow, can hardly be considered prudent. I 
am sorry to find, what your solicitations seem to imply, 
that you have already gone the whole length of your 
credit. This is to set the quiet of your whole life at 
hazard. If you anticipate your inheritance, you can at 
last inherit nothing ; all that you receive must pay loi 
the past. You must get a place, or pine in penury, with 
the empty name ol a great estate. Poverty, my dear 
friend, is so great an evil, and pregnant with so much 
temptation, and so much misery, that 1 cannot but 
earnestly enjoin you to avoid it. Live on what you have ; 
life if you can on less ; do not borrow either for vanity or 
pleasure ; the vanity will end in shame, and the pleasure 
in regret : stay therefore at home, till you have saved 
money for your journey hither. 

" ' The Beauties of Johnson ' are said to have got 
money to the collector ; if the ‘ Deformities ' have the 
same success, I shall be still a more extensive benefactor. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, who is I hope 
reconciled to me ; and to the young people whom I 
never have offended. 

" You never told me the success of your plea against 
the Solicitors. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, 

" Sam. Johnson.’’ 

“ London, March 28, 1782." 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in ’’ The Mom- 
ing Chronicle,” a passage in " The Beauties of Johnson,” 
article Death, had been pointed out as supposed by some 
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readers to recommend suicide, the words being, " To die 
is the fate of man ; but to die with lingering anguish is 
generally his folly ; ” and respectfully suggesting to him, 
that such an erroneous notion of any sentence in the 
writings of an acknowledged friend of religion and virtue, 
should not pass uncontradicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman s letter . 

“ To THE Reverend Mr. . at Bath 

" Sir, 

'' Being now m the country in a state of recovery, as 
1 hope, from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect 
the acknowledgement of your Christian letter. The book 
called ‘ The Beauties of Johnson,’ is the production of I 
know not whom ; I never saw it but by casual inspection, 
and considered myself as utterly disengaged from its 
consequences. Of the passage you mention, I remember 
some notice in some paper ; but knowing that it must be 
misrepresented, I thought of it no more, nor do 1 know 
where to find it in my own books. I am accustomed to 
think little of news-papers; but an opinion so weighty 
and serious as yours has determined me to do, what 1 
should without your seasonable admonition, have omitted ; 
and I will direct my thought to be shewn in its true state. 
If I could find the passage I would direct you to it, I 
suppose the tenour is this : — ' Acute diseases are the im- 
mediate and inevitable strokes of Heaven ; but ol them 
the pain is short, and the conclusion speedy ; chronical 
disorders, by which we are suspended in tedious torture 
between hie and death, are commonly the effect ol our 
own misconduct and intemperance. To die, &c.’ — This. 
Sir, you see is all true and all blameless. I hope some 
time in the next week to have all rectified. My health 
has been lately much sliakeii ; if you favour me with 
any answer, it will be a comfort to me to know that I 
have your prayers. 

“ 1 am. &c. 

" May 15, 1782.” " Sam, Johnson.” 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full effect, 
and the clergyman acknowledged it in grateful and 
pious terms. 

The following letters require no extracts from mme to 
introduce them. 
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" To Jamks Boswell, Esq. 


■' Dear Sir, 

" The earnestness and tenderness ot your Jetter is 
such, that I cannot think myself shewing it more respect 
than it claims, by sitting down to answer it the day on 
which I received it. 

“ This year has afflicted me with a very irksome and 
severe disorder. My respiration has been much impeded, 
and much blood has been taken away. 1 am now harassed 
by a catarrhous cough, Irom which my purpose is to seek 
relief by change of air ; and I am, therefore, preparing to 
go to Oxford. 

" Whether 1 did right in dissuading you from coming 
to London this spring, I will not determine. You have 
not lost much by missing my company ; I have scarcely 
been well lor a single week. I might have received comfort 
from your kindness ; but you would have seen me afflicted, 
and, perhaps, found me peevish. Whatever might have 
been your pleasure or mine, I know not how 1 could have 
honestly advised you to come hither with borrowed money. 
Do not accustom yourself to consider debt only as an 
iiiconvenience ; you will find it a calamity. Poverty 
takes away so many means ol doing good, and produces so 
much inability to resist evil, both natural and moral, 
that It is by all virtuous means to be avoided. Consider 
a man whose fortune is very narrow ; whatever be his 
rank by birth, or whatever his reputation by intellectual 
excellence, what can he do ? or what evil can lie prevent ? 
That he cannot help the needy is evident ; he has nothing 
to spare. But, perhaps, his advice or admonition may he 
uselul. His poverty will destroy his influence ; many more 
can find that he is poor, than that he is wise ; and lew will 
reverence the understanding that is ol so little advantage 
to its owner. I say nothing of the personal wretchedness of 
a debtor, which, however, has passed into a proverb. Of 
riches it is not necessary to write the praise Let it, how 
ever, be remembered, that he who has money to spare, has 
it always in his power to benefit others : and of such power 
a good man must always be desirous 

“ I am pleased with your account ol Eastei. We 
shall meet, I hope in Autumn, both well and both 
cheerful : and part each the better for the other’s com- 
pany 
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“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, and to the 
young charmers. 

" I am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

" London, June 3, 1782.” 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

'' Dear Sir, 

'' Being uncertain whether I should have any call this 
autumn into the country, I did not immediately answer 
your kind letter. I have no call ; but if you desire to 
meet me at Ashbourne, I believe I can come thither ; 
if you had rather come to London, I can stay at Streat- 
ham ; take your choice. 

" This year has been very heavy. From the middle ot 
January to the middle of June I was battered by one 
disorder after another I I am now veiy much recovered, 
and hope still to be better. Wliat happiness it is that Mrs. 
Boswell has escaped 

'' My ‘ Lives ’ are reprinting, and 1 have forgotten the 
autbour of Gray’s character : write immediately, and it 
may be perhaps yet inserted. 

"^Of London or Ashbourne yon have your free choice ; 
at any place I shall be glad to see you. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

" August 24, 1782.” 

On the 3otli of August, I informed him that my honoured 
father had died that morning : a complaint under which he 
had long laboured, having suddenly come to a crisis, 
while 1 was upon a visit at the seat of Sir Charles Preston, 
from whence 1 had hastened tlie day before, upon receiving 
a letter by express 

” To James Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

” I have struggled through this year with so much 
infirmity of body, and such strong impressions of the 
fragility of Ufe, that death, whenever it appears, fills me 
with melancholy ; and 1 cannot hear without emotion, of 
the removal of any one, whom I have known, into another 
state. 

" Your father's death had every circumstance that 
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could enable you lo bear it . it was at a mature age, and 
it was expected ; and as his general life bad been pious, 
liis thoughts had doubtless lor many years past been 
turned upon eternity That you did not find him sensible 
must doubtless grieve you ; his disposition towards you 
was undoubtedly that of a kind, though not of a fond 
father. Kindness at least actual, is in our power, but 
fondness is not ; and if by negligence or imprudence 
you had extinguished his fondness, he could not at will 
rekindle it. Nothing then remained between you but 
mutual forgiveness of each other's faults, and mutual 
desire of each other's happiness. 

" I shall long to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

“ You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and have 
therefore new cares and new employments. Life, as 
Cowley seems to say, ought to resemble a well-ordered 
poem; of which one rule generally received is, that the 
exordium should be simple, and should promise little. 
Begin your new course of life with the least shew, and the 
least expence possible ; you may at pleasure encrease 
both, but you cannot easily dimish them Do not think 
your estate your own, while any man can call upon you 
for money which you cannot pay , therefore, begin with 
timorous parsimony Let it be your first care not to be 
in any man's debt 

“ When the thoughts are extended to a future state, the 
present life seems hardly worthy of all those principles of 
conduct, and maxims of prudence, which one generation 
of men has transmitted to another ; but upon a closer 
view, when it is perceived how much evil is produced, 
and how much good is impeded by embarrassment and 
distress, and how little room the expedients of poverty 
leave for the exercise of virtue, it grows manifest that the 
boundless importance of the next life enforces some 
attention to the interest of this 

“ Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kindness 
of the agents and factors ; do not disgust them by asperity, 
or unwelcome gaiety, or apparent suspicion. From them 
you must learn the real state of your afiairs, the characters 
of your tenants, and the value of your lands. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell ; 1 think 

her expectations from air and exercise are the best that 
she can form. I hope she will live long and happily. 

" I forgot whether I told you that Rasay has been here ; 
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we dined cheerlully Logetber 1 entertained lately -i 
young gentleman from Corrichatachin 

“ I received your letters only this morning 1 am, dear 
Sir 

■' Yours See. 

" London, Sept, 7 1782.' " Sam, Johnson ' 

in answer to my next letter, 1 received one from him 
dissuading me from hastening to him as I had proposed : 
what is proper for publication is the following paragraph, 
equally j ust and tender : 

" One expence, however, 1 would not have you to 
spare ; let nothing be omitted that can preserve Mrs 
Boswell, though it should be necessa^ to transplant her 
for a time into a softer climate. She is the prop and stay 
of your life How much must your children suffer b\ 
losing hdr," 

My wife was now so much convinced ol his sincere 
triendship for me, and regard for her, that, without any 
suggestion on my part, she wrote him a very polite and 
grateful letter 

■ Dr. Johnson to Mrs. Bosvtell. 

" Dear Lady, 

" 1 HAVE not often received so much pleasure as Irom 
your invitation to Auchinleck The journey thither and 
back is, indeed, too great for the latter part of the year , 
but it my health were fully recovered, 1 would sufier no 
little heat and cold, nor a wet or a rough road to keep 
me from you I am. indeed, not without hope of seeing 
Auchinleck again ; but to make it a pleasant place I 
must see its lady well, and brisk, and airy. For my sake, 
therefore, among many greater reasons, take care, dear 
Madam, of your health, spare no expence, and want no 
attendance that can procure ease, or preserve it Be very 
careful to keep your mind quiet ; and do not think it too 
much to give an account of your recovery to, Madam. 

‘ Your’s, &c, 

“ London, Sept. 7, 1782." " Sam. Johnson.” 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

■' Dear Sir, 

" Having passed almost this whole year in a succession 
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of disorders, 1 went m October to BnghLiielmstone, whither 
I came in a state of so much weakness, tliat I rested four 
times m walking between the inn and the lodging. By 
pliysick and abstinence 1 grew better, and am now reason- 
ably easy, though at a great distance from health I am 
afraid, however that health begins, after seventy, and 
long before, to have a meaning different from that which 
it had at thirty But it is culpable to muimur at the 
established order of the creation, as it is vain to oppose it. 
He that lives, must grow old ; and he that would rather 
grow old than die, has God to thank lor the infirmities 
of old age. 

" At your long silence i am rather angry You do not, 
since now you are the head of your house, think it worth 
your while to try whether you or your friend can live 
longer without writing, nor suspect after so many years 
of friendship that when 1 do not write to you, I forget 
you Put all such useless jealousies out of your head, and 
disdain to regulate your own practice by the practice of 
another, or by any other principle than the desire of doing 
right. 

“ Your QEConomy, 1 suppose, begins now to be settled , 
your expences are adjusted to your revenue, and all your 
people in their proper places. Resolve not to be poor . 
whatever you have, spend less. Poverty is a great enemy 
to human happiness ; it certainly destroys liberty, and 
It makes some virtues impracticable, and others extremely 
difficult 

“ Let me Imow the history o1 youi life, since youi 
accession to your estate. How many houses, how many 
cows, how much land in your own hand, and what bar- 
gains you make with your tenants 

* * * -k 

" Ot my ' Lives of the Poets, they have printed a new 
edition in octavo, 1 hear, of three thousand Did 1 give 
a set to Lord Hailes ? If 1 did not, I will do it out of 
these. What did you make of all your copy ? 

“ Mrs Thrale and the three Misses are now for 
the winter, in Argyll -street. Sir Joshua Reynoids has 
been out of order, but is well again : and 1 am, 
dear Sir 

" Your aftectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 


" London, Dec. 7, 1782." 
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" To Dr. Samuel Johnson 

■' Edinburgh, Dec. 20, 1782 

" Dear Sir, 

“ I WAS made happy by your kind letter, which gave us 
the agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland again. 

“ I am much flattered by the concern you are pleased 
to take in my recovery I am better, and hope to have 
it in my power to convince you by my attention, of how 
much consequence I esteem your health to the world and 
to myself. I remain, Sir, with grateful respect, 

" Your obliged and obedient servant, 

Margaret Boswell.” 

The death of Mr. Thrale had made a very material 
alteration with respected to Johnson's reception in that 
family The manly authority of the husband no longer 
curbed the lively exuberance of the lady ; and as her 
vanity had been fully gratified, by having the Colossus 
of Literature attached to her for many years, she gradually 
became less assiduous to please him. Whether her attach- 
ment to him was already divided by another object, 1 
am unable to ascertain • but it is plain that Johnson’s 
penetration was alive to her neglect or forced attention ; 

. tor on the 6th of October this year, we find him making a 
” parting use oi the library " at Streatbam, and pro- 
nouncing a prayer, which he composed on leaving Mr 
Thrale 's family 

” Almighty God, Father of all mercy, help me by thy 
grace, that I may, with humble and sincere' thankfulness, 
remember the comforts and conveniencies wdiich 1 have 
enjoyed at this place , and that 1 may resign them with 
holy submission, equally trusting in thy protection hen 
Thou givest, and when Thou takest away. Have mercy 
upon me, O lord, have mercy upon me. 

“ To thy fatherly protection, O Lord, 1 commend this 
family Bless, guide, and defend them, that they may so 
pass through this world, as finally to enjoy in thy presence 
everlasting happiness, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emotions 
notvery favourable to the lady whose conduct occasioned it. 

In 1783, he was more severely afflicted than ever, as 
will appear in the course of bis correspondence ; but still 
the same ardour for literature, the same constant piety, 
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the same kindness lor his friends, and the same vivacity, 
both in conversation and writing, distinguished him. 

Having given Dr. Johnson a full account of what I 
was doing at Aucliinleck, and particularly mentioned 
what I knew would please him, — my having brought 
an old man of eighty-eight from a lonely cottage to a 
comfortable habitation within my enclosures, where he 
had good neighbours near to him, — I received an answer 
in February, of which I extract what follows : 

" I am delighted with your account of your activity at 
Auchinleck, and wish the old gentleman whom you have 
so kindly removed, may live long to promote your pros- 
perity by his prayers. You have now a new character 
and new duties , think on them and practise them. 

" Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, and 
whatever it is, live upon less. Eesolve never to be poor. 
Frugality is not only the basis of quiet, but of beneficence. 
No man can help others that wants help himself ; we 
must have enough before we have to spare. 

" I am glad to find that Mrs. Boswell grows well ; and 
hope that to keep her well, no care nor caution will be 
omitted, May you long live happily together. 

" When you come hither, pray bring with you Baxter’s 
Anacreon I cannot get that edition in London.” 

On Friday March 21, having arrived in London the 
night before, 1 was glad to find him,at_Mrs. Thrale’s 
house, in Argyll -street, appearances of friendship between 
them being still kept up I was shewn into his room, 
and after the first salutation he said, “ I am glad you are 
come ; I am very ill.” He looked pale, and was distressed 
with a difficulty of breathing : but after the common 
inquiries he assumed his usual strong animated style of 
conversation. Seeing me now for the first time as a 
Laird, or proprietor of land, he began thus : “ Sir the 
superiority of a country -gentleman over the people upon 
his estate is very agreeable : and he who says he docs not 
feel it to be agreeable, lies ; for it must be agreeable to 
have a casual superiority over those who are by nature 
equa.l with us.” 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that 1 was 
arrived. 1 had not seen her since her husband’s death 
She soon appeared, and favoured me with an invitation 
to stay to dinner, wliich I accepted. There was no other 
company but herself and three of her daughters, Dr, 
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Johnson and 1. She, loo said, she was very glad 1 was 
come, for she was going to Bath, and should have been 
sorry to leave Dr. Johnson before I came This seemed to 
be attentive and kind ; and I who had not been informed 
of any change, imagined all to be as well as foimerly. 
He was little inclined to talk at dinner, and went to sleep 
after it ; but when he joined us m the drawing-room, he 
seemed revived, and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, “ Tliere must, in the 
first place, be knowledge, there must be materials ; — in 
the second place, there must be a command of words ; — in 
the third place, there must be imagination, to place things 
in such views as they are not commonly seen in ; — and in 
the fourth place, there must be presence of mind, and a 
resolution that is not to be overcome by failures ; this 
last is an essential requisite ; for want of it many people 
do not excel in conversation. Now / want it ; I throw 
up the game upon losing a trick." 

After musing for some time, he said, " 1 wonder how 1 
should have any enemies ; for I do harm to nobody." 
Boswell. " In the first place. Sir, you will be pleased to 
recollect, that you set out with attacking the Scotch ; so 
you got a whole nation for your enemies." Johnson. 
" Wily, I own, that by my definition of oais I meant to 
vex them," Boswell. " Pray, Sir, can you trace the cause 
of your antipathy to the Scotch ? " Johnson. " I cannot, 
Sir.” Boswell. '' Old Mr. Sheridan says, it was because 
they sold Charles the First." Johnson. " Then, Sir, old 
Mr. Sheridan nas found out a very good reason 

Next day, Saturday, March 22 , I found him still at 
Mrs, Thrale’s, but he told me that he was to go to bis 
own house in the alLernoon. He was better, but I per- 
ceived he was but an unruly patient, for Sir Lucas Pepys, 
who visited him, while I was with him said, " If you were 
tractable, Sir, I should prescribe for you." 

I found Dr, Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Williams's 
room, at tea and coffee with her and Mrs. Desmoulins, 
who were also both ill ; it was a sad scene, and he was 
not in a very good humour. 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe's arrival was 
announced, and we left the ladies. 

On Sunday, March 23 , I breakfasted with Dr. Johnson, 
who seemed much relieved, having taken opium the night 
before. He however protested against it, as a remedy that 
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should be given with the utmost reluctance, and only in 
extreme necessity. 

Mrs. Desmoulins made tea ; and she and 1 talked before 
him upon a topiclc which he had once borne patiently 
from me when we were by ourselves, — his not complaining 
of the world, because he was not called to some great 
office, nor had attained to great wealth He flew into a 
violent passion, I confess with some justice, and com- 
manded us to have done. “ Nobody, (said he,) has a right 
to talk m this manner, to bring before a man his own 
character and the events of his life, when be does not 
choose it should be done I never have sought the world ; 
the world was not to seek me. It is rather wonderful 
that so much has been done tor me. All the complaints 
which are made of the world are unjust. I never knew a 
mair of merit neglected : it was generally by his own 
fault that he failed of success. A man may hide his head 
in a bole : he may go into the country, and publish a 
book now and then, which nobody reads, and then com- 
plain he is neglected. There is no reason why any person 
should exert himself lor a man who has written a good 
book : he has not written it for any individual. I may as 
well make a present to the postman who brings mo a 
letter. When patronage was limited, an authour expected 
to find a Mseceiias, and complained if he did not find one. 
Why should he complain ’ This Maicenas has others as 
good as he, or others who have got the start of him.'' 
Boswell. " But surely. Sir, you will allow that there are 
men of merit at the bar, who never get practice." John- 
son. " Sir, you are sure that practice is got from an opinion 
that the person employed deserves it best ; so that if a 
man of merit at the bar does not get practice, it is from 
eirour, not from injustice. He is not neglected. A horse 
that is brought to market may not be bought, though he 
is a very good horse : but that is from ignorance, not 
from intention.” 

On the subject ol the right employment of wealth, 
Johnson observed, " A man cannot make a bad use of 
his money, so far as regards Society, if he does not hoard 
it ; for if he either spends it or lends it out. Society has 
the benefit. It is in general better to spend money than 
to give it away ; for industry is more promoted by spend- 
ing money than by giving it away. A man who spends hia 
money is sure he is doing good with it ; he is not sc 
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sure when he gives it away. A man who spends ten thous- 
and a year will do more good than a man who spends two 
thousand and gives away eight." 

In the evening I came to him again, He was somewhat 
Iietful from his illness. A gentleman asked him whether 
he had been abroad to-day. " Don’t talk so childishly, 
(said he.) You may as well ask if 1 hanged myself to-day." 
I mentioned politicks. Johnson. " Sir, I’d as soon have 
a man to break my bones as talk to me of public affairs, 
internal or external. I have lived to see things all as 
bad as they can be.” 

He observed, " There is a wicked inclination in most 
people to suppose an old man decayed in his intellects. 
If a young or middle-aged man, when leaving a company, 
does not recollect where he laid his hat, it is nothing ; 
but if the same inattention is discovered in an old man, 
people will shrug up their shoulders, and say, ' His 
memory is going.' ” 

Johnson’s dexterity in retort, when he seemed to be 
driven to an extremity by his adversary, was very re- 
markable. Of his power in this respect, our common friend, 
Mr, 'Windham, of Norfolk, has been pleased to furnish 
me with an eminent instance. However unfavourable to 
Scotland, he uniformly gave liberal praise to George 
Buchanan, as a writer. In a conversation concerning the 
literary merits of the two countries, in which Buchanan 
was introduced, a Scotchman, imagining that on this 
ground he should have an undoubted triumph over him, 
exclaimed, " Ah, Dr. Johnson, what would you have 
said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman ? " — 
" Why, Sir, (said Johnson, after a little pause,) I should 
not have said of Buchanan, had he been an Englishman, 
what I will now say of him as a Soolchman, —th&t he was 
the only man of genius his countiy ever produced." 

Johnson’s attention to precision and clearness in 
expression was very remarkable. He disapproved of a 
parenthesis ; and I believe in all his voluminous writings, 
not half a dozen of them will be found. He never used the 
phrases the former and the latter, having observed, that 
they often occasioned obscurity ; he therefore contrived 
to construct his sentences so as not to have occasion for 
them, and would even rather repeat the same words, in 
order to avoid them. Nothing is more common than to 
mistake surnames, when we hear them carelessly uttered 
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for the first time. To prevent this, he used not only to 
pronounce them slowly and distinctly, but to take the 
trouble of spelling them , a practice which 1 have often 
followed, and which 1 wish were general 

The heterogeneous composition of human nature was 
remarkably exemplified m Johnson His liberality in 
giving his money to persons in distress was extraordinary. 
Yet tliere lurked about him a propensity to paltry saving. 
One day 1 owned to him, that “ I was occasionally 
troubled with a fit of narrowness ’’ “ Why, Sir, (said he,) 
so am I. But I do not tell it “ He has now and then 
borrowed a shilling of me ; and when I asked him for it 
again, seemed to be rather out of humour A droll little 
circumstance once occurred ; As if be meant to reprimand 
my minute exactness as a creditor, he thus addressed 
me ; — " Boswell lend me sixpence — not to be repaid." 

Johnson's love of little children, which he discovered 
upon all occasions, calling them " pretty dears,” and 
giving them sweetmeats, was an undoubted proof of the 
real humanity and gentleness of his disposition 

His uncommon kindness to his servants, and serious 
concern, not only for their comfort in this world, but 
their happiness in the next, was another unquestionable 
evidence oi what all, who were intimately acquainted 
with him, knew to be true 

Nor would it be just under this head, to omit the 
fondness which ho shewed for animals which he had taken 
under his protection. I never shall torget the indulgence 
with which he treated Hodge, bis cat ; lor whom he himself 
used to go out and buy oysters, lest the servants, having 
that trouble, should t^e a dislike to the poor creature. 
1 am, unluckily, one of those who have an antipathy to a 
cat, so that I am uneasy when in the room with one ; and 
I own, I frequently suffered a good deal from the presence 
of this same Hodge I recollect him one day scrambling' 
up Dr. Johnson’s breast, apparently with much satisfac- 
tion, while my friend smiling and half -whistling, rubbed 
down his back, and pulled him by the tail , and when I 
observed he was a fine cat, saying “ why, yes. Sir, but I 
have had cats whom I liked better than this ; ” and 
then as ii perceiving Hodge to be out of countenance, 
adding, ” but he is a very fine cat, a very fine cat 
indeed.' 

On Saturday, April 12, I visited him, m company with 
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Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, whom, though a Wlrig, he highly 
valued. 

He talked to-day a good deal of the wonderful extent 
and variety of London, and observed, that men of curious 
enquiry might see in it such modes of life as very few 
could even imagine. He in particular recommended to 
us to explore Wapping, which we resolved to do. 

Mr. Lorve, the painter, who was with him, was very 
much distressed that a large picture which he had painted 
was refused to be received into the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. Mrs. Thrale knew Johnson's character so 
superficially, as to represent him as unwilling to do small 
acts of benevolence ; and mentions, in particular, that 
he would hardly take the trouble to write a letter in favour 
of his friends. The truth, however, is, that he was remai'k- 
able, in an extraordinary degree, for what she denies 
to him ; and, above all, for this very sort of kindness, 
writing letters for those to whom his solicitations might 
be of service. He now gave Mr. Lowe the following, of 
which I was diligent enough, with his permission, to 
take copies at the next coffee-house, while Mr. Windham 
was so good as to stay by me 

" To Sir Ioshua Reynolds. 

'■ Sir, 

" Mr Lowe considers himselt as cut off from all 
credit and all hope, by the rejection of his picture from the 
Exhibition. Upon this work he has exhausted all his 
powers, and suspended all his expectations ; and, certainly, 
to be refused an opportunity of taking the opinion of the 
publick, is in itself a very great hardship It is to be con- 
demned without a trial. 

"If you could procure the revocation of this incapaci- 
tating edict, you would deliver an unhappy man from 
great affliction. The Council has sometimes reversed its 
own determination : and 1 hope that by your interposition 
this luckless picture may be got admitted. 

“ 1 am &c. 

" April 12, 1783.' " Sam Johnson." 

" To Mr. Barry 

'' Sir, 

“ Mr. Lowe’s exclusion from the exhibition gives him 
more trouble than you and the other gentlemen of the 
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Council could imagine or intend. He considers disgrace 
and ruin as the inevitable consequence of your deter- 
mination. 

“ He says, that some pictures have been received 
after rejection ; and if there be any such precedent, I 
earnestly entreat that you will use your interest in his 
favour. Of his work I can say nothing ; 1 pretend not 
to judge of painting ; and this picture f never saw ; 
but I conceive it extremely hard to .shut out any man from 
the possibility of success ; and therefore I repeat my 
request that you will propose the reconsideration of Mr. 
Lowe's case ; and if there by any among the Council 
with whom my name can have any weight, be pleased to 
communicate to them the desire of. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson." 


April 12, 1783 '' 


Such intercession was too powerful to be resisted ; and 
Mr. Lowe’s performance was admitted at Somerset Place. 
The subject, as I recollect, was the Deluge, at that point 
of time when the water was verging to the top of the 
last uncovered mountain. Near to the spot was seen the 
last ol the antediluvian race, exclusive of those who were 
saved in the ark of Noah. 'This was one of those giants, 
then the inhabitants of the earth, who had still strength 
to swim, and with one of his hands held aloft his infant 
child. Upon the small remaining dry spot a famished lion 
ready to spring at the child and devour it. Mr. Lowe told 
me that Johnson said to him, " Sir, your picture is noble 
and probable.” — " A compliment, indeed, (said Mr. Lowe,) 
from a man who cannot lie, and cannot be mistaken." 

On April iS, (being Good-Friday,) I found him at break- 
fast, in his usual manner upon that day, drinking tea 
without milk, and eating a cross bun to prevent faint- 
ness ; we went to St. Clement’s church, as formerly. 
When we came home from church, he placed himself on 
one of the stone-seats at his garden-door, and I took the 
other, and thus in the open air, and m a placid frame of 
mind, he talked away very easily. Johnson. " Were 1 
a country gentleman, I should not be very hospitable, I 
should not have crowds in my house.’’ Boswell. " Sir 
Alexander Dick tells me, that he remembers having a 
thousand people in a year to dine at his house ; that is, 
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reckoning each person as one, each time that he dined 
there ” Johnson. ‘‘ That, Sir, is about three a day ” 
Boswell " How your statement lessens the idea.” 
Johnson. ” That, Sir, is the good ol counting. It brings 
every thing to a certainty, which before lloated in the 
mind indefinitely ' Boswell " But Omne tgnoium pfo 
magnifico est . one is sorry to have this diminished.” 
Johnson. " Sir, you should not allow yourself to be 
delighted with errour.” Boswell. " Three a day seem 
but few.” Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, he who entertains three 
a day, does very liberally. And if there is a large family, 
the poor entertain those three, for they eat what the poor 
would get : there must be superfluous meat : it must be 
given to the poor or thrown out ” 

Boswell, ” I wish to have a good wailed garden.' 
Johnson. " 1 don't think it would be worth the expeiice 
to you. We compute in England, a part-wall at a thousand 
pounds a mile ; now a garden-wall must cost at least as 
much. You intend your trees should grow higher than 
a deer will leap. Now let us see ; — for a hundred pounds 
you could only have forty-four square yards, which is 
very little ; for two hundred pounds, you may have eighty- 
four square yards, which is very well. But when will you 
get the value of two hundred pounds of walls, in fruit, in 
your climate ? No, Sir, such contention with Nature is 
not worth while. 1 would plant an orchard, and have 
plenty of such fruit as ripen well in your country. My 
friend. Dr, Madden, of Ireland, said, that ' in an orchard 
there should be enough to eat enough to lay up, enough 
to be stolen, and enough to rot upon the ground.' Cherries 
are an early fruit, you nray have them ; and you may have 
the early apples and pears." Boswell. ” We cannot 
have nonpareils.” Johnson " Sir, you can no more have 
nonpareils than you can have grapes.” Boswell, 
” We have them. Sir ; but they are very bad,” Johnson. 
” Nay, Sir, never try to have a thing, merely to shew that 
you cannot have it." 

Talking of the origin of language ; — Johnson. " It 
must have come by inspiration. A thousand, nay, a 
million of children could not invent a language. While 
the organs are pliable, there is not understanding enough 
to form a language : by the time that there is understand- 
ing enough, the organs are become stiff. We know that 
after a certain age we cannot learn to pronounce a new 
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language. No ioreigner, who comes to England when 
advanced in liie, ever pronounces English tolerably well ; 
at least such instances are very rare. When I maintain 
tha,t language must have come by inspiration, I do 
not mean that inspiration is required for rhetorick, and 
all the beauties of la.nguage ; for when once man has 
language, we can conceive that he may gradually form 
modifications of it. 1 mean only that inspiration seems 
Jo me to be necessary to give man the faculty of speech ; 
to inform him that he may have speech ; which I think he 
could no more find out without inspiration, than cows or 
hogs would think of such a faculty." 

He talked of Dr. Dodd " A friend of mine, (said he,) 
came to me and told me. that a lady wished to have Dr. 
Dodd’s picture in a bracelet, and asked me lor a motto. 
I said, I' could think of no better than Ciirrai Lex. 1 was 
very willing to have him pardoned, that is to have the 
sentence changed to transportation ; but, when he was 
once hanged, I did not wish be should be made a saint,’’ 
Time passed on in conversation till it was too late for 
the service of the church at three o’clock. I took a walk, 
and left him alone for some time ; then returned, and we 
had coffee and conversation again by ourselves. 

We went to evening prayers at St. Clement’s, at seven, 
and then parted. 

On Sunday, April 20, being Easter-day, alter attending 
solemn service at St. Paul's, I came to Dr. Johnson, and 
found Mr. Lowe the painter, sitting with him. Mr. Lowe 
mentioned the great number of new buildings of late in 
London, yet that Dr. Johnson bad observed, that the 
number of inhabitants was not increased. Johnson. 
" Why, Sir, the bills of mortality prove that no more 
people die now than formerly ; so it is plain no more 
live. The register of births proves nothing, for not one- 
tenth of the people of London are born there," 

I dined with him ; the company were, Mrs. Williams, 
Mrs. Desmoulins, and Mr. Lowe. He seemed not to be 
well, talked little, grew drowsy soon after dinner, and 
retired ; upon which 1 went away. 

Having next day gone to Mr. Burke’s seat in the country, 
from whence I was recalled by an express, that a near 
relation ol mine had lulled his antagonist in a duel, and 
was himself dangerously wounded, I saw little of Dr, 
Johnson till Monday, April 28 when I spent a consider- 
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able part of the day with him, and introduced the subject, 
which then chiefly occupied my mind Johnson. “ I do 
not see. Sir, that fighting is absolutely iorbidden m Scrip- 
ture ; I see revenge forbidden, but not self-defence.” 
Boswell. " The Quakers say it is ; ' Unto him that 
smiteth thee on one cheek, offer him also the other,' ” 
Johnson. ” But stay. Sir ; the text is meant only to 
have the efiect of moderating passion ; it is plain that 
we are not to take it in a literal sense. We see this 
from the context, where are there other recommenda- 
tions, which I warrant you the Quaker will not take 
literally ; as, for instance, ' From him that would 
borrow of thee, turn thou not away.' Let a man 
whose credit is bad, come to a Quaker, and say, ' Well, 
Sir, lend me a hundred pounds ; ' he'll find him as 
unwilling as any other man. No, Sir, a man may shoot 
the man who invades his character, as he may shoot 
him who attempts to break into his house, So in 
1745, my friend, Tom Gumming the Quaker, said he 
would not fight, but he would drive an ammunition 
cart ; and we know that the Quakers have sent flannel 
waistcoats to our soldiers, to enabie them to fight better.” 
Boswell. ” When a man is the aggressor, and by ill- 
usage forces on a duel in which he is Icilled, have we not 
little ground to hope that he is gone to a state of happi- 
ness ? ” Johnson. “ Sir, we are not to judge deter- 
minately of the state in which a man leaves this life, He 
may in a moment have repented efiectually, and it is 
possible maw have been accepted of God There is in 
' Camden's Remains,' an epitaph upon a very wicked man, 
who was killed by a fall from his horse, in which he is 
supposed to say 

' Between the stirrup and the ground, 

I mercy ask’d, I mercy found.' ” 

Boswell. ” Is not the expression in the Burial-service, 
— ' in the sure and certain hope ol a blessed resurrection,’ 
— too strong to be used indiscriminately, and, indeed, 
sometimes when those over whose bodies it is said, have 
been notoriously profane ? ” Johnson. '' It is sure and; 
certain hope, Sir, not belief " I did not insist further ; 
but cannot help thinking that less positive words would be 
more proper." 

Talking of a man who was growing very lat, so as to 
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be incommoded with coi'pulency ; he said, " He eats too 
much, Sir.” Boswell. “ I don’t know Sir ; you will 
see one man fat, who eats moderately, and another lean, 
who eats a great deal." Johnson. “ Nay, Sir, whatever 
may be the quantity that a man eats, it is plain that il 
he is too fat, he has eaten more than he should have 
done. One man may have a digestion that con.siime.s 
food better than common ; but it is certain that solidity is 
increased by putting something to it." Boswell. " But 
may not solids swell and be distended ? " Johnson. “Yes, 
Sir, they may swell and be distended : but that is not 
iat.” 

We talked of the accusation against a gentleman 
tor supposed delinquices in India. Johnson " What 
foundation there is for accusation 1 know not, but they 
will not get at him. Wliere bad actions are committed 
at so great a distance, a delinquent can obscure the 
evidence till the scent becomes cold , there is a cloud 
between, which cannot be penetrated : therefore all 
distant power is bad. I am clear that the best plan for 
the government of India is a despotick govemour ; for 
if he be a good man, it is evidently the best government ; 
and supposing him to be a bad man, it is better to have 
one plunderer than many. A govemour, whose power 
is chocked, lets others plunder, that lie himself may bo 
allowed to plunder ; but if despotick, he sees that the 
more he lets others plunder, the less there will bo for himself, 
so he restrains them ; and though he himself plunders, 
the country is a gainer, compared with being plundered 
by numbers '' 

On Monday, April 28, 1 found him at home in the 
morning, and Mr. Seward with him Horace having been 
mentioned ; — Boswell. " There is a great deal of thinking 
in his works. One finds there almost everything but 
religion.” Seward. " He speaks of bis returning to it, 
in his Ode Parcus Deorum cuUor el injrecjue'iis." Johnson. 
" Sir, he was not in earnest ; this was merely poetical ” 
Boswell. " There are, I am afraid, many people who have 
no religion at all.” Seward. " And sensible people too." 
Johnson " Why, Sir, not sensible in tliat respect. There 
must be either a natural or a moral stupidity, if one lives 
in a total neglect of so very important a concern . ’ ’ Seward . 
" I wonder that there should be people without religion." 
Johnson. “ Sir, you need not wonder at this, when you 
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consider how large a proportion ol almost every man's 
life is passed without thinking of it 1 myself was for some 
years totally regardless of religion. It had dropped out 
of my mind. It was at an early part of my life. Sickness 
brought it back, and I hope I have never lost it since.” 
Boswell. " My dear Sir, what a man must you have been 
without religion I Why you must have gone on drinking, 
and swearing, and — " Johnson (with a smile) '' 1 drank 
enough and swore enough to be sure." Seward. " One 
should think that sickness, and the view of death would 
make more men religious.” Johnson. “ Sir, they do not 
know how to go about it ; they have not the first notion 
A man who has never had religion before, no more grows 
religious when he is sick than a man who has never learnt 
figures can count, when he has need of calculation 

I mentioned Dr. Johnson’s excellent distinction De- 
tween liberty of conscience and liberty of teaching. 
Johnson ” Consider, Sir ; if you have children whom you 
wish to educate in the principles of the Church of England, 
and there comes a Quaker who tries to pervert them to 
his principles, you would drive away the Quaker. You 
would not trust to the predomination of right , which 
you believe is in your opinions ; you will keep wrong out 
of their heads. Now the vulgar are the children of the 
State. If any one attempts to teach them doctrines con- 
trary to what the State approves, the magistrate may and 
ought to restrain him.” Seward “ Would you restrain 
private conversation. Sir ? ” Johnson. “ Wliy, Sir, it 
IS difficult to say where private conversation begins, and 
where it ends If we three should discuss even the great 
question concerning the existence of a Supreme &ing 
by ourselves, we should not be restrained ; for that would 
be to put an end to all improvement. But if we should 
discuss it in the presence of ten boarding-school girls, 
and as many boys, I think the magistrate would do well to 
put us in the stocks, to finish tlie debate there." 

On Thursday. May i, I visited him m the evening 
along with young Mr. Burke. He said, “ It is strange that 
there should be so little reading in the world, and so much 
writing. People in general do not willingly read, if they 
can have any thing else to amuse them, 'There must be an 
external impulse ; emulation, or vanity, or avarice. 
The progress which the understanding makes through a 
book has more pain than pleasure in it. Language is 
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scanty, and inadequate to express the nice gradations and 
mixtures o± our feelings. No man reads a book of science 
from pure inclination The books that we do read with 
pleasure are light compositions which contain a quick 
succession of events. However, 1 have this year read 
all Virgil through. I read a book ot the /Eneid every night, 
so it was done in twelve nights, and I had a great delight 
in it. The Georgicks did not give me so much pleasure, 
except the fourth book. Tire Eclogues 1 have almost all 
by heart. I do not think the story ot the iPlneid interest- 
ing I like the story of the Odyssey much better ; and this 
not on account of the wonderful things which it contains ■ 
for there are wonderful things enough in the /Enoid ; — 
the ships of the Trojans turned to sca-nymphs, — the tree 
at Polydorus's tomb dropping blood. The story of the 
Odyssey is interesting, as a great part of it is domestick. — 
It has been said, there is pleasure in writing, particularly 
in writing verses. I allow, you may have pleasure from 
writing after it is over, if you have written well , but you 
don't go willingly to it again 1 know when i have been 
writing verses, 1 have run my finger down the margin, 
to see how many 1 had madie and how few I had to 
make ' 

He seemed to be m a very placid humour and altbougti 
I have no note of the particulars oJ young Mr. Burke's 
coiivensation, it is but justice to mention in general, that 
It was such that Dr Johnson said to me afterwards, " He 
did very well indeed : 1 have a mind to tell his father,” 

1 have no minute of any interview with Johnson till 
Thursday, May igtli, when I find what follows : Boswell. 
‘ I wish much to be in Parliament, Sir." Johnson 
'■ Why, Sir, unless you come resolved to support any 
administration, you would be the worse for being in Parlia- 
ment, because you would be obliged to live more expen- 
sively '' — Boswell. '' Perhaps, Sii, 1 should be the less 
happy lor being in Parliament. I nevei would sell my 
vote and 1 should be vexed il things went wrong,” 
Johnson " That’s cant Sit It would not vex you more 
in the house than in the gallerv ■ publick affairs vex no 
man," Boswell ” Have not they vexed yourself a 
little, Sir i Have not you been vexed by all the turbulence 
of this reign, and by that absurd vote of the House Qf 
Commons, ' That the influence of the Crown has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished ? ’ ” Johnson, 
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" Siij i have never slept an hour less, nor eat an ounce less 
meat. I would have knocked the factious dogs on the 
head, to be sure ; but I was not vexed." Boswell. 
" I declare, Sir, upon my honour, I did imagine I was 
vexed, and took a pride in it ; but it was, perhaps, cant ; 
for I own I neither eat less, nor slept less." Johnson. 
" My dear friend, clear your mind of cant You may ialU 
as other people do ; you may say to a man, ‘ Sir, I am 
your most humble servant.' You are not his most humble 
servant. You may say. ' These are bad times : it is a 
melancholy thing to be reserved at such times.' You 
tell a man, " T am sorry you had such bad weather the 
last day of your journey, and were so much wet.' You 
don’t care six-pence whether he is wet or dry. You may 
talk in this manner ; it is a mode of talking in Society ; 
but don’t iinnk foolishly.” 

1 asked whether a man naturally virtuous, or one who 
has overcome wicked inclinations, is the best. Johnson 
" Sir, to you, the man who has overcome wicked inclina- 
tions, is not the best. He has more merit to himself : 
I would rather trust my money to a man who has no 
hands, and so a physical impossibility to steal, than to 
a man of the most honest principles There is a witty 
satirical story of Foote He had a small bust ol Garrick 
placed upon his bureau ' You may be surprised (said he) 
that I allow him to be so near my gold ; — but you will 
observe, he has no hands.’ ” 

On Friday, May 29, being to set out lor Scotland next 
morning I passed a part of the day with him in more 
than usual earnestness ; as his health was in a more 
precanous state than at any time when I had parted from 
him. He, however, was quick and lively, and critical, as 
usual. I mentioned one who was a very learned man. 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir he has a great deal of learning but 
it never lies straight. There is never one idea by the side 
of another : 'tis all entangled ; and then he drives it so 
aukwardly upon conversation I " 

He said, " Get as much force ol mind as you can Live 
within your income. Always have something saved at 
the end of the year. Let your imports be more than your 
exports, and you'll never go tar wrong 

I assured him, that in Qie extensive and various range 
of his acquaintance there never had been any one who had 
a more sincere respect and afiection for him than 1 had 
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He said, " 1 believe 11, Sir. Were i m distress, there is 
no man to whom I slioiikl sooner come than to you. 

I should like to come and have a cottage in your park, 
toddle about, live mostly on milk, and be taken care ol 
by Mrs Boswell She and I are good Iriends now ; are 
we not ? 

He embraced me, and gave me his blessing, as usual 
when I was leaving him lor any length of time I walked 
from his door to-day, with a fearful apprehension of what 
might happen before I relumed 

My anxious apprehensions at parting with him this 
year, proved to be but too well founded ; for not long 
afterwards he had a dreadful stroke of the palsy, of 
which there are very full and accurate accounts in letters 
written by himself to shew with what composure of 
mind, and resignation to the Divine Will, his steady piety 
enabled him to behave. 

" To Mr. Edmund Allen 

'■ Dear Sir, 

" It has pleased God, tins morning, to deprive me ol 
the powers of speech ; and as I do not know but that it 
may be his further good pleasure to deprive me soon ol 
my senses, 1 request you will on tlie receipt of this note, 
come to me, and act for me, as the exigencies of my case 
may require 

" 1 am, 

“ Sincerely your's, 

June 17, 1783 ’ " Sam Iohnson.” 

" To THE Reverend Dr |ohn Taylor 
' Dear Sir, 

" It has pleased God, by a paralytick stroke lu the 
night, to deprive me ol speech. 

“ I am very desirous ol Di Heberden's assistance, as 
1 think my case is not past remedy. Let me see you as 
soon as it is possible. Bring Dr. Heberden with you, if 
you can ; but come yourself at all events. I am glad you 
are so well, when I am so dreadfully attacked. 

“ I think that by a speedy application of stimulants 
much may be done. I question if a vomit, vigorous and 
rough, would not rouse the organs of speech to action. 
As it is too early to send I will try to recollect what 1 
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can, that can be suspected to have brought on this dread- 
ful distress 

" I have been accustomed to bleed irequcntiy tor an 
asthmatick complaint ; but have forborne for some time 
by Dr Pepys's persuasion who perceived my legs begin 
ning to swell I sometimes alleviate a painful or more 
properly an oppressive, constriction of my chest, by 
opiates ; and have lately taken opium frequently but the 
last, or two last times, in smaller quantities My largest 
dose is three grains, and last night I took but two You 
will suggest these things (and they are all that I can call 
to mind) to Dr Heberden 

“ 1 am &c. 

" June 17 1783. “ Sam Iohnson." 

Two days after he wrote thus to Mrs Thrale 

" On Monday, the i6th, 1 sat for my picture, and walked 
a considerable way with little inconvenience. In the 
afternoon and evening I felt myself light and easy and 
began to plan schemes of life. Thus I went to bed, and 
in a short time waked and sat up, as has long been my 
custom, when I felt a confusion and indistinctness in my 
head, which lasted, 1 suppose, about half a minute. I 
was alarmed, and prayed God, that however he might 
afflict my body, he would spare my understanding. This 
prayer, that I might try the integrity of my faculties, 1 
made in Latin verse. The lines were not very good, but 
I knew them not to be very good : I made them easily, 
and concluded myself to be unimpaired in my faculties. 

“ Soon after 1 perceived that I had suffered a par aly tick 
stroke, and that my speech was taken from me J had 
no pain, and so little dejection in this dreadful slate, 
that 1 wondered at my own apathy, and considered 
that perhaps death itself, when it should come would 
excite less horrour than seems now to attend it. 

“ In order to rouse the vocal organs, I took two drams 
Wine has been celebrated for the production of elo- 
quence. 1 put mjfself into violent motion, and I think 
repeated it ; but all was in vain. I then went to bed, and 
strange as it may seem, I think slept When I saw light, 
it was time to contrive what I should do. Though God 
stopped my speech, he left me my hand ; I enjoyed a 
mercy which was not granted to my dear friend Lawrence, 
who now perhaps overlooks me as I am writing, and 
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rejoices that I have what he wanted. My first note was 
necessarily to my servant, who came in talking, and could 
not immediately comprehend why he should read what I 
put into his hands. 

“ I then wrote a card to Mr. Allen, that 1 might have a 
discreet friend at hand, to act as occasion should require. 
In penning this note, I had some difficulty ; my hand, 
I knew not how nor why, made wrong letters. I then 
wrote to Dr, Taylor to come to me, and bring Dr. Heber- 
den ; and I sent to Dr. Brocklesby, who is my neighbour. 
My physicians are very friendly, and give me great 
hopes ; but you may imagine my situation. I have so 
far recovered my vocal powers, as to repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer with no very imperfect articulation. My memory, 
I hope, yet remains as it was 1 but such an attack produces 
solicitude for the safety of every faculty.” 

” To Mr. Thomas Davies. 

" Dear Sir, 

” I have had, indeed, a very heavy blow ; but God, 
who yet spares my life, 1 humbly hope will spare my 
understanding, and restore my speech. As I am not at 
all helpless, I want no particular assistance, but am 
strongly affected by Mrs. Davies’s tenderness ; and when I 
think she can do me good, shall be very glad to call upon 
her. I had ordered friends to be shut out ; but one or 
two have found the way in ; and if you come you shall 
be admitted : for I know not whom I can see, that will 
bring more amusement on his tongue, or more kindness 
in his heart, I am, &c. 

" June 18, 1783.” " Sam. Johnson.” 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

” Dear Sir, 

" Your anxiety about my health is very friendly, and 
very agreeable with your general kindness. I have, 
indeed, had a very frightful blow On the 17th of last 
month, about three in the morning, as near as I can guess, 
I perceived myself almost totally deprived of speech. I 
had no pain. My organs were so obstructed that I could 
say no, yet could scarcely say yes. I wrote the necessary 
directions, for it pleased God to spare my hand, and sent 
for Dr, Heberden and Dr, Brocklesby. Between the time 
in which I discovered my own disorder, and that in which 
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1 sent for the doctor, 1 had, I believe, ui spite ol my 
surprize and solicitude, a little sleep, and Nature began 
to renew its operations They came and gave the direc- 
tions which the disease required, and from that time 1 
have been continually improving in articulation I can 
now speak, but the nerves are weak, and I cannot continue 
discourse long ; but strength, I hope, will return. The 
physicians consider me as cured. 1 was last Sunday at 
Church. On Tuesday I took an airing to Hampstead, 
and dined with tub club, where Lord Palmerston was 
proposed, and, against my opinion, was rejected. I 
designed to go next week with Mr Langton to Rochester, 
where I purpose to stay about ten days, and then try 
some other air. I have many kind invitations. Your 
brother has very frequently enquired after me. Most of 
my friends have, indeed, been very attentive Thank 
dear Lord tiailes for his present. 

" I hope you found at your return every thing gay and 
prosperous, and your lady, in particular, quite recovered 
and confirmed Pay her my respects. 1 am, dear Sir, 

” Your most humble servant, 

" London, July 3, 1783 " " Sam Johnson " 

Such was the general vigour oi his constitution, that 
he recovered from this alarming and .severe attack with 
wonderful qiiickno.ss ; so that in July he wa.s able to 
make a visit to Mr. Langton at Rochester, where he 
passed about a foitnight, and made little excursions as 
easily as at any time of his life, in August he went as far 
as the neighbourhood of Salisbury, to Hcale, the seat of 
William Bowles, Esq. a gentleman whom I have heard 
him praise for exemplary religious order m his family. 
In his diary I find a short but honourable mention of 
this visit : — “ August 28, I came to I'leale without 
fatigue 30, 1 am entertained quite to my mind." 

While he was here, he had a letter Irom Dr. Brockles- 
by, acquainting him of the death of Mrs. Williams, which 
affected him a good deal Though for several years her 
temper had not been complacent, she had valuable 
qualities, and her departure left a blank in his house. 
Upon this occasion he, according to his habitual course 
of piety, composed a prayer. 

1 shall here insert a few particulars concerning him, 
with which I have been favoured by one of his friends. 
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" His thoughts in (lie latter part ot Ins life were fre- 
quently employed on his deceased friends, He oltcn mut- 
tered these, or such like sentences : ‘ Poor man ! and 
then he died.’ ” 

“ Speaking oi a certain literary friend, He is a very 
pompous puzzling fellow, (said he) ; he lent me a letter 
once that somebody had written to him, no matter what 
it was about ; but he wanted to have the letter back, and 
expressed a mighty value for it ; he hoped it was to be 
met with again, he would not lose it for a thousand 
pounds. I layed my hand upon it soon afteiwards, and 
gave it him. I believe I said, I was very glad to have met 
with it O, then he did not know that it signified any 
thing. So you see, when the letter was lost it was worth 
a thousand pounds, and when it was found it was not 
worth a farthing.' " 

" He spoke often in praise ot French literature. ‘ The 
French are excellent in this, (he would say,) they have a 
book on every subject.’ From what he had seen of them 
he denied them the praise of superior politeness, and 
mentioned, with very visible disgust, the custom they 
have of spitting on the floors of their apartments. ' This, 
(said the Doctor) is as gross a thing as can well be done ; 
and one wonders how any man, or set of men, can persist 
in so oflensive a practice ior a whole day together ; 
one should expect that the first effort towards civilization 
would remove it even among savages ' ” 

“ A friend was one day, about two years before his 
death, struck with some instance of Dr. Johnson’s great 
candour. ' Well, Sir, (said he,) I will always say that you 
arc a very candid man,’ — ‘ Will you, (replied the Doctor,) 
I doubt then you will be very singular. But. indeed. Sir, 
(continued he,) I look upon mysolt to be a man very much 
misunderstood I am not an uncandid, nor am I a severe 
man. I sometimes say more than I mean, in jest ; and 
people are apt to believe me serious : however, I am more 
candid than I was when I was younger. As I know more 
of mankind, 1 expect less of them, and am ready now 
to call a man a good man, upon easier terms than I was 
formerly.’ ” 

On his return from Heale he wrote to Dr. Burney. — 
" I came home on the i8th of September, at noon, to a 
very disconsolate house. You and I have lost our friends ; 
but you have more friends at home. My domestick com- 
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panion is taken from me She is mucli missed, tor her 
acquisitions were many, and her curiosity universal ; 
so that she partook of every conversation. I am not well 
enough to go much out ; and to sit, and eat, or fast alone, 
IS very wearisome, 1 always mean to send my compli- 
ments to all the ladies.” 

His fortitude and patience met with severe trials during 
this year. The stroke of the palsy has been related cir- 
■cum.stantial!y ; but he was also afflicted with the gout, 
and was besides troubled with a complaint which not 
only was attended with immediate inconvenience, but 
threatened him with a chirurgical operation, from which 
most men would shrink. The complaint was a sarcoceU, 
which Johnson bore with uncommon firmness, and was 
not at all frightened while he looked forward to ampu- 
tation. I shall extract from his letters to Dr. Mudge such 
passages as shew either a felicity of expression, or the 
undaunted state of his mind. 

“ My conviction of your skili, and my belief of your 
friendship, determine me to entreat your opinion and 
advice.” — ” In this state, I with great earnestness desire 
you to tell me what is to be done. Excision is doiibtlof3S 
necessary to the cure, and I know not any means of 
palliation. The operation is doubtless painful ; but is it 
dangerous ? The pain I hope to endure with decency ; 
but [ am loth to put life into much hazard.” — " By re- 
presenting the gout as an antagonist to the palsy, you 
have said enough to make it welcome. This is not strictly 
the first fit, but I hope it is as good as the first ; for it is the 
second that ever confined me , and the first was ten years 
ago, much less fierce and fiery than this.” — '‘Write, dear 
Sir, what you can to inform or encourage mo The 
operation is not delayed by any fears or objections of 
mine.” 

” To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

” You may very reasonably charge me with insensibiJity 
of your kindness, and that of lady Rothes, since I have 
suffered so much time to pass without paying any acknow- 
ledgement. I now, at last, return my thanks ; and why 
I did it not sooner I ought to tell you. I went into Wilt- 
shire as soon as I well could, and was there much employed 
in palliating my own malady. Disease produces much 
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sclfislmess. A man in pain is looking alter ease ; and lets 
most other things go as chance shall dispose of them. 
In the mean time I have lost a companion, to -whom I 
have had recourse lor doniestick amusement ior thirty 
years, and whose variety of knowledge never vvas ex- 
hausted ' and now return to a habitation vacant and 
desolate. I carry about a very troublesome and dangerous 
complaint, which admits no cure but by the chirurgical 
knile, Let me have your prayers. I am, &c. 

“ London, Sept, ag, 1783 “ Sam. Johnson 

tiappily the complaint abated without his being put to 
the torture of amputation. But we must surely admire 
the manly resolution which he discovered, while it hung 
over him 

He this autumn received a visit Irom the celebrated 
Mrs. Siddons. He gives this account of it in one of his 
letters to Mrs. Thralo [October 27] ; — “ Mrs. Siddons, in 
her visit to me, behaved with great modesty and propriety, 
and left nothing behind her to be censured or despised, 
Neither praise nor money, the two powerful corrupters ol 
mankind, seemed to have depraved her I shall be glad 
to see her again. Her brother Kemble calls on me, and 
pleases me very well. Mrs Siddons and 1 talked of 
plays , and she told me her intention of exhibiting this 
winter the characters of Constance, Catharine and Isa- 
bella, in Shakspeare,'' 

The Earl of Carlisle having written a tragedy, entitled 
" The Father's Revenge,” some of his Lordship's 
friends applied to Mrs. Chapone, to prevail on Dr. John- 
son to read and give his opinion of it. which he accordingly 
did in a letter to that lady 

' To Mrs. Chapone 

" Madam, 

'' By sending the tragedy to me a second time, i think 
that a very honourable distinction has been shewn me 
and I did not delay the perusal ol which 1 am now to 
tell the effect. 

" The construction of the play is not complately regular ; 
the stage is too often vacant, and the scenes are not 
sufficiently connected This however, would be called by 
Drydeii only a mechanical defect , wdiich takes away 
little from the power of the poem, and which is seen rather 
than felt. 
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“ A rigid examiner of the diction might, perliaps, wisli 
some words changed, and some Hues more vigoronsly 
terminated. But from, such petty imperfections what 
writer was ever free > 

" The general form and force of the dialogue is of more 
importance. It seems to want that quickness of recipio- 
cation which characterises the English drama, and is 
not always sufficiently fervid or animated. 

" Of the sentiments, I reinember not one that 1 wished 
omitted. In the imagery I cannot forbear to distinguish 
the comparison of joy succeeding grief to light rushing on 
the eye accustomed to darkness. It seems to have all 
that can be desired to make it please. It is new, just, and 
delightful. " With the characters, either as conceived or 
preserved, I have no fault to find ; but was much inclined 
to congratulate a writer, who, in defiance of prejudice 
and fashion, made the Archbishop a good man, and 
scorned all thoughtless applause, which a vicious church- 
man would have brought him. 

“ The catastrophe is affecting. The Father and Daugh- 
ter both culpable, both wretched, and both penitent, 
divide between them our pity and our sorrow. 

" Thus, Madam, 1 have performed what 1 did not 
willingly undertake, and could not decently refuse. The 
noble writer will be pleased to remember tliat sincere 
criticism ought to raise no resentment, because judgement 
is not under the coiitroul of will ; but involuntary criticism, 
as it has still less of choice, ought to be more remote from 
possibility ol offence. 

" 1 am &c 

“ November 28, 1783.” " Sam, Johnson." 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" Like all other men who have great friends, you begin 
to feel the pangs of neglected merit ; and all the comfort 
that I can give you is by telling you that you have 
probably more pangs to feel, and more neglect to suffer. 
You have, indeed, begun to complain too soon ; and I 
hope I am the only confidant of your discontent. Your 
friends have not yet had leisure to gratify personal 
kindness ; they have hitherto been busy in strengthening 
their ministerial interest. If a vacancy happens m Scot- 
land, give them early intelligence : and as you can serve 
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GoveniniGnt as po-werfiilly as any of your probable 
competitors, you may make in some sort a warrantable 
claim. 

“ Of the exaltations and depressions of your mind you 
delight to talk, and I hate to hear Drive all such fancies 
from you. 

" On the day when 1 received your letter, I think 
the foregoing page was written ; to which one disease 
or another has hindered me from making any additions. 
I am now a little better. But sickness and solitude press 
me very heavily I could bear sickness better, if I were 
relieved from solitude. 

" The present dreadful confusion of the publick ought 
to make you wrap yourself up in your hereditary' posses- 
sions, which, though less than, you may wish, are more 
than you can want ; and in an hour of religious retirement 
return thanks to God, who has exempted you from any 
strong temptation to faction, treachery, plunder, and 
disloyalty. 

" As your neighbours distinguish you by such honours 
as they can bestow, content yourself with your station, 
without neglecting your profession. Your esiate and tlie 
Courts will find you full employment, and your mind well 
occupied will be quiet. 

The usurpation of the nobility, for they apparently 
irsurp all the influence they gain by fraud and misrepresen- 
tation, I think it certainly lawful, perhaps your duty, to 
resist. What is not their own, they have only by robbery. 

" Your question about the liorses gives me more per- 
plexity, I know not well what advice to give you. I can 
only recommend a rule which you do not want : — give 
as little pain as you can. I suppose that we have a right to 
their service while their strength lasts ; what we can do 
with them afterwards, I cannot so easily determine. But 
let us consider. Nobody denies, that man has a right 
first to milk the cow, and to sheer the sheep, and then 
to kill them for his table. May he not, by parity of reason, 
first work a horse, and then kill him the easiest way, that 
he may have the means of another horse, or food for cows 
and sheep ? Man is influenced in both cases by different 
motives of self-interest. He that rejects the one must 
reject the other. 

“ 1 am, &c 

" London, Dec 24, 1783.” 


“ Sam, Johnson.” 
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" A happy and pious Christmas ; and many happy 
years to you, your lady, and children.” 

1 shall here mention what, in strict chronological 
arrangement, .should have appeared in my account of 
last year ; but may more propeiiy be introduced here, 
the controversy having not been closed till this. The 
Reverend Mr. Shaw, a native of one of the Hebrides, 
having entertained doubts of the authenticity of the 
poems ascribed to Ossian divested liimself of national 
bigotry ; and having travelled in the Highlands and 
Islands ol Scotland, and also in Ireland, in order to 
furnish himself with materials lor a Gaelick Dictionary, 
which be afterwards compiled, was so fully satisfied 
that Dr Johnson was in the right upon the question, that 
he candidly published a pamphlet, stating his conviction, 
and the proofs and reasons on which it was founded. A 
person at Edinburgh, of the name of Clark, answered 
this pamphlet with much zeal, and much abuse of its 
authour. Johnson took Mr, Shaw under his protection, 
and gave him his assistance in writing a reply, which has 
been admired by the best judges, and by many been 
considered as conclusive. A few paragraplis, which 
sufficiently mark their great Authour, shall be selected. 

” My assertions are, for the most part, purely negative ; 
1 deny the existence of Fingal, because in a long and 
curious peregrination through the Gaelick regions I have 
never been able to find it. What I could not see myself, 
I suspect to be equally invisible to others ; and I suspect 
with the more reason, as among all those who have seen 
it no man can shew it. 

“ Mr. Clark compares the obstinacy of those who 
disbelieve the genuineness of Ossian to a blind man, who 
should dispute the reality of colours, and deny that the 
British troops are cloathed in red. The blind man's doubt 
would he rational, if he did not know by experience that 
others have a power which he himself wants : but wiiat 
perspicacity has Mr. Clark which Nature has withheld 
from me or the rest of mankind ? 

" The true state of the parallel must be tliis. Suppose 
a man, with eyes like his neighbours, was told by a 
boasting corporal, that the troops, indeed, wore red 
clothes for their ordinary dress, but that every soldier had 
likewise a suit of black velvet, which he puts on when 
the King reviews them. This he thinks strange, and 
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desires to sec the fine clothes, but finds nobody in forty 
thousand men that can pi'ocluce cither coat or waistcoat. 
One, indeed, has left them in his chest at Port Mahon , 
another has alv^ays heard that he ought to have velvet 
clothes somewhere ; and a third has heard somebody 
say, that soldiers ought to wear velvet. Can the enquirer 
be blamed if he goes away believing that a soldier's red 
coat is all that he has ? 

" But the most obdurate incredulity may be shamed or 
silenced by facts. To overpower contradictions, let the 
soldier show his velvet coat, and the Fingalist the original 
of Ossian. 

" The diflerence between us and the blind man is this 
the blind man is unconvinced, because he cannot see ; 
and we, because, though we can see, we find that nothing 
can be shown.” 

Notwithstanding the complication ot disorders ' under 
which Johnson now laboured, he did not resign himself to 
despondency and discontent, but with wisdom and spirit 
endeavoured to console and amuse his mind with as many 
miiocent enjoyments as he could procure. And in order 
to ensure himself society in the evening for three days 
in the week, he instituted a club at the Essex Head, in 
Essex-street, then kept by Samuel Greaves, an old ser- 
vant of Mr. Thrale's. 

"To Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

" Dear Sir, 

■' It is inconvenient to me to come out ; I should else 
have waited on you with an account of a little Evening- 
Club which we are establishing in Essex-street, in the 
Strand, and of which you are desired to he one. It will 
be held at the Essex Head, now kept by an old servant of 
Thrale's. The company is numerous, and, as yon will 
see by fhe list, miscellaneous The terms are lax, and 
the expences light. Mr. Barry was adopted by Dr. Brock- 
lesby, who joined with me in forming the plan. We meet 
thrice a week, and he who misses forfeits two-pence. 

" If you are willing to become a member, draw a line 
under your name. Return the list. We meet for the first 
time on Monday at eight. 

“ 1 am, &c. 

“ Dec. 4, 1783.” “ Sam. Johnson.” 
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In the end oX this year he was seized with a, spasmodick 
asthma ol such violence, that he wiis confined to the 
house in great pain, being sometimes obliged to sit all 
night in his chair, a recumbent posture being so hurtful 
to his respiration, that he could not endure lying in bed ; 
and there came upon him at the same time that oppressive 
and fatal disease, a dropsy. It was a very severe winter, 
which probably aggravated his complaints ; and the 
solitude in which Mr. Levett and Mrs. Williams had left 
him, rendered his life very gloomy. Mrs. Desmoulins, who 
still lived, was herself so very ill, that she could contribute 
very little to his relief. He, however, had none of tlrat 
unsocial shyness which we commonly see in people 
afflicted with sickness, tie did not hide liis head from the 
world, in solitary abstraction ; he did not deny himself 
to the visits of his friends and acquaintances ; but at all 
times,- when he was not oveixome by sleep, was ready for 
conversation as in his best days. 

And now I am arrived at the last year of the life of 
Samuel Johnson, a year in which, although passed in 
severe indisposition, he nevertheless gave many evidences 
of the continuance of those wondrous powers of mind, 
which raised him so high in the intellectual world. liis 
conversation and his letters of this year were in no respect 
inferiour to those of former years. 

"To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

" I HEAR of many enquiries which your kindness has 
disposed you to make after me. I have long intended you 
a long letter, which perhaps the imagination of its IcngLh 
hindered me from beginning. I will, therefore, content 
myself with a shorter. 

" Having promoted the institution of a new club in 
the neighbourhoDcl, at the house of an old servant of 
Tbrale’s, I went thither to meet the company, and was 
seized with a spasmodic asthma, so violent, that with 
difficulty I got to my own house, in which I have been 
confined eight or nine weeks, and from which I know not 
when I .shall be able to go even to chiircb. The asthma, 
however, is not the worst. A dropsy gains ground upon 
me ; my legs and thighs are very much swollen with water, 
which I should be content il I could keep there ; but I 
am afraid that it will soon be higher. My nights are very 
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sleepless and very tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid 
of dying 

" My physicians try to make me hope, that much of 
my malady is the effect of cold, and that some degree at 
least of recovery is to be expected from vernal breezes and 
summer suns. If my life is prolonged to autumn, I should 
be glad to try a warmer climate ; though how to travel 
with a diseased body, without a companion to conduct 
me, and with very little money, I do not well see. Ramsay 
has recovered his limbs in Italy ; and Fielding was sent 
to Lisbon, where, indeed, he died ; but he was, I believe, 
past hope when he went. Think for me what I can do. 

" I received your pamphlet, and when I write again may 
perhaps tell you some opinion about it ; but you will 
forgive a man strugglin g with disease his neglect of disputes, 
politicks, and pamphlets. Let me have your prayers. 
My compliments to your lady and young ones. Ask your 
physicians about my case : and desire Sir Alexander Dick 
to write me his opinion. 

“ I am, dear Sir, &c. 

"Feb. II, 178^1." " Sam. Johnson.” 

" To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfield. 

" My Dearest Love, 

" I have been extremely ill of an asthma and dropsy, 
but received by the mercy of God, sudden and unexpected 
relief last Thursday, by the discharge of twenty pints of 
water. Wli ether I shall continue free, or shall fill again , 
cannot be told. Pray for me. 

‘ ‘ Death , my dear, is very dreadful ; let us think nothing 
worth our care but how to prepare for it ; what we know 
amiss in ourselves let us make liaste to amend, and put our 
trust in the mercy of God, and the intercession of our 
Saviour, 

“ I am, dear Madam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

" Feb. 23, 17S4.” " Sam. Johnson.” 

" I desire you to see Mrs. Stewart once again, and tell 
her, that in the letter-case was a letter relating to me, for 
which I will give her, if she is willing to give it me, another 
guinea. The letter is of consequence only to me. 

" I am, dear Sir, &c. 

" London, Feb, 27, 1784.” " Sam, Johnson.” 
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In consequence of Johnson's rcque.st that I should 
a.sk our physicians alxjut his case and desire Sir Alexander 
Dick to send his opinion, i transmitted liim a letter 
from that very amiable Baronet, then in his eiglity-iirst 
year, with his faculties as entire as ever ; and iiientioned liis 
expressions to me in the note accompanying it, — “ With 
my most affectionate wishes for Dr. Johnson's recovery, 
in which his friends, his country, and all mankind have so 
deep a stake ; ” 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" Presently after I had sent away my last letter, I 
received your kind medical packet. I am very much 
obliged both to you and to your physicians lor your 
kind attention to my disease. Dr. Gillespie has sent me 
an excellent c-onsilimn medteum, all solid practical experi- 
mental knowledge. I am at present, in the opinion of 
my physicians, (Dr. Heberden and Dr, Brocklesby,) 
as well as my own, going on very hopefully. I have just 
begun to take vinegar of squills. The powder hurt my 
stomach so mucli, that it could not be continued, 

" Return Sir Alexander Dick my sincere thanks for his 
kind letter ; and bring with jiou the rhubarb which he 
so tenderly offers me. 

" I hope dear Mrs. Boswell is now quite well, and 
that no evil, either real or imaginary, now disturbs you. 

" I am, &c. 

" London, March 2, 1784.” " Sam. Johnson." 

" To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, 

“ I am too much pleased with the attention which you 
and your deal lady show to my welfare, not to be diligent 
in letting you know the progress which I make towards 
health. The dropsy, by God’s blessing, has now run almost 
totally away by natural evacuation : and the asthma, if 
not irritated by cold, gives me little trouble. While I 
am writing this, I have not any sensation of debility or 
disease. But I do not yet venture out, having been con- 
fined to the house from the thirteenth of December, now 
a quarter of a year, 

" Wlien it will be fit forme to travel as far as Auchinleck, 
I am not able to guess ; but such a letter as Mrs. Boswell's 
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miglil draw toy man, not wholly mo Lionless, a great 
way. Pray tell the dear lady how much her civility and 
Icindncss have touched and gratified me. 

“ Our parliamentaiy tumults have now begun to .sub- 
side, and the King’s authority is in some measure re-estab- 
lished. Mr. Pitt will have great power ; but you must 
remember, that what he has to give, must, at least for 
some time, be given to those who gave, and those who 
preserve, his power. A new minister can sacrifice little to 
esteem or friendship ; he must, tii! he is settled, think 
only of extending bis interest 

sk % * -k :l! 

" If you come hither through Edinburgh, send for 
Mrs. Stewart, and give from me another guinea for the 
letter in the old case, to which I shall not be satisfied 
with my claim, till she gives it me. 

" Please to bring with you Baxter’s Anacreon ; and if 
you procure heads of Hector Boece, the historian, and 
Arthur Johnston, the poet, I will put them in my room : 
or a.ny other of the fathers of Scottish literature. 

" I wish you an easy and happy journey, and hope I 
need not tell you that you will be welcome to, dear Sir, 
" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" London, March 18, 1784.” " Johnson.” 

To Mr. Langton he wrote with that cordiality which 
was suitable to the long friendship which had subsisted 
between him and that gentleman. 

March 27. '' Since you left me, I have continued in 
my own opinion, and in Br. Brocklcsby’s, to grow better 
with respect to all my formidable and dangerous distem- 
pers ; though to a body battered and shaken as mine has 
lately been, it is to be feared that weak attacks may be 
sometimes mischievous. I have, indeed, by standing 
carelessly at an open window, got a very troublesome 
cough, which it has been necessary to appease by opium, 
in larger quantities than I like to take, and I have not 
found it give way so readily as I expected ; its obstinacy, 
however, seems at last disposed to submit to the remedy, 
and I know not whether I should then have a right to 
complain of any morbid sensation. My asthma is, J am 
afraid, constitutional and incurable ; but it is only occa- 
sional, and unless it be excited by labour or by cold, gives 
me no molestation, nor does it lay very close siege to 
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Ule ; for Sir John Floyer, whom flic physical race consider 
as authour of one of the best books upon it, panted on to 
niriely. 

" Let me enquire in my turn after the sta.te of your 
family, great and little. I hope Lady Rothes and Miss 
Langtoii are both well. That is a good basis of content. 
Then how goes George on with his studies ^ How does 
Miss Mary ? And how does my own Jenny ? I think I 
owe Jenny a letter, which 1 will take care to pay. In the 
mean time tell her that 1 acknowledge the debt. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to the ladies. 
If Mrs. Langton comes to London, she will favour me with 
a visit, for I am not well enough to go out.'' 

" To THE Reverend Dr. Taylor, Ashbourne, Derby- 
shire. 

" Dear Sir, 

“What can be the reason that I hear nothing from 
you ? I hope nothing disables you from writing. 'OTiat I 
have seen, and what I have felt, gives me reason to fear 
every thing. Do not omit giving me the comfort of know- 
ing, that after all my losses I have yet a fiiencl left. 

“ I want every comfort. My life is very solitary and 
very cheerless. Though it has pleased God wonderfully 
to deliver me from the dropsy, I am yet very weak, and 
have not passed the door since the isth of December. I 
hope for some help from warm weather, which will surely 
come in time. 

“ I could not have the consent of the physicians to go 
to church yesterday ; I therefore received the holy 
sacrament at home, in the room where I com mini icated 
with dear Mrs. Williams, a little before her death. O ! 
my friend, the approach of death is very dreadful. I am 
afraid to think on that which I know I cannot avoid. It 
is vain to look round and round .for that help which 
cannot be had. Yet we hope and hope, and fancy that he 
who has lived to-day may live to-morrow. But let us 
learn to derive our hope only from God. 

" In the mean time, let us be kind to one another. I 
have no friend now living but you and Mr. Hector, that 
was the friend of my youth. Do not neglect, dear Sir, 

“ Yours affectionately, 

■' London, Easter-Monday, “ Sam. Johnson.” 

“ April la, 1784.” 
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[“ T(i Mrs, Lucy Porter, in Lichfield, 

" My Dear, 

1 WRITE to you now, to tell you that I am so fai 
recovered that on the 21st I went to church, to return 
thanks, alter a confinement of more than four long months. 

" My recovery is such as neither myself nor the physi- 
cians at all expected, and is such as that very few exa,m- 
ple.s have been known of the like. Join with me, ni}' 
dear love, in returning thanks to God. 

" Dr. Vysc has been with [me] this evening ; he tells 
me that you likewise have been much disordered, but 
that you are now better. I hope that we shall sometime 
have a cheerful interview. In the mean time let us pray 
for one another. 

“ I am. Madam, 

“ Your humble servant, 

" London, April 26, 1784.” " Sam. Johnson."] 

What follows is a beautiful specimen of his gentleness 
and complacency to a young lady his god-child, one of 
the daughters ol his Mend Mr. Langton, then 1 think in 
her seventh year, He took the trouble to write it in a 
large round hand, nearly resembling piunted characters, 
that she might have the satisfaction ot reading it herself. 
The original lies before me, but shall bo faithfully restored 
to her : and I dare say will be preserved by her as a jewel, 
as long as she lives. 

" To Mis.s Jane Langton, in Rochester, Kent, 

" My Dearest Miss Jenny, 

" 1 AM sorry that your pretty letter has been so long 
without being answered ; but, when I am not pretty well, 
I do not always write plain enough for young ladies. I am 
glad, my dear, to see that you write so well, and hope that 
you mind your pen, your book, and your needle, for they 
are all necessary. Y our books will give you knowledge, and 
make you respected ; and your needle will find you useful 
employment when you do not care to read. When you are 
a little older, I hope you will be very diligent in learning 
arithmctick ; and, above all. that through your whole life 
you will carefully say your prayers, and read your Bible. 

“ I am, my dear, 

" Your most humble servant. 
"May 10, 17S4,” " Sam. Johnson.” 
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On Wednesday, May 5, I arrived in London, a,nd next: 
morning had the pleasure to find Dr, Johnson greatly 
recovered I but just saw him ; lor a coach was waiting 
to carry him to Islington, to the house ot his Irieiul the 
Reverend Mr. Strahan. where he went sometimes for the 
benefit of good air, which, notwithstanding Ills having 
formerly laughed at the general opinion upon the subject, 
he now acknowledged was conducive to health. 

On Saturday, May 15, I dined with him at Dr. Brocklcs- 
by's, where were Colonel Valiancy, Mr. Murphy, and that 
ever-cheerfid companion Mr. Devaynes, apothecary to his 
Majesty. Of these days, and others on which I saw him, 
I have no memorials, except the general recollection of his 
being able and animated in conversa.tion, and appearing 
to relish society as much as the youngest man. I find only 
these three small particulars ; — When a person was 
■mentioned, who said, “ I have lived fifty-one years in 
Lh is world, with out having had ten minutes of uneasiness ; ' ’ 
he exclaimed, “ The man who says so, lies ; he attempts 
to impose on human credulity.” The Bishop of Exeter 
in vain observed, that men were very different. His 
Lordship's macner was not impressive ; and I learnt 
afterwards, that Johnson did not find out that the person 
who talked to liim was a Prelate ; if he had, I doubt not 
that he would have treated him with more respect ; for 
once talking of George Psalmanazar, whom he reverenced 
for his piety, he said, ” I should as soon think of contra- 
dicting a Bishop.” One of the company provoked him 
greatly by doing wliat he could least of all bear, which was 
quoting sornetliing of his own rvnting, against wliat he 
then maintained. ” What, Sir, (cried the gentleman,) 
do you say to 

‘ The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Uiifelt, uncounted, glided by ? ' ” 

Johnson finding himself thus presented as giving an 
instance of a man who had lived without uneasiness, was 
much offended, for he looked upon such a quotation as 
unfair, his anger burst out in an unjustifiable retort, 
insinuating that the gentleman’s remark was a sally of 
ebriety ; ” Sir, there is one passion I would advise you 
to command : when you have drunk out that glass, don’t 
drink another.” Here was exemplied what Goldsmith said 
of him, with the aid of a very witty image from one of 
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Cibber’s Comedies : “ There is no arguing with Johnson : 
lor i£ his pistol misses lire, he knocks you down with the 
butt end of it.” 

Another, when I told him that a young and handsome 
Countess had said to me, “ I should Hunk that to bo 
praised by Dr, Johnson wonld make one a lool all one's 
life ; ” and that I answered, " Madam, I shall make him 
a fool to-day, by repeating this to him ; ” he said, '' I am 
too old to be made a fool ; but if you say I am made 
a fool 1 shall not deny it. I am much pleased with a 
compliment, especially from a pretty woman." 

On the evening of Saturday, May 15, lie was in fine 
spirits at our Essex-Head Club. He told ns, ‘‘ I dined 
yesterday at Mrs. Garrick’s with Mrs. Carter, Miss Hannah 
More, and Miss Fanny Burney. Three .such women are 
not to be found ; I know not where I could find a fourth, 
except Mrs. Lennox, who is superiour to them all,” Bos- 
well. " What ! had you them all to yourself, Sir ? ” 
Johnson, ” I had them all, as much as they were had ; 
but it might have been better had there been more 
company there.” Boswell, ‘‘ Might not Mrs. Montagu 
have been a fourth ? ” Johnson. “ Sir, Mrs Montagu 
docs not make a trade of her wit ; but Mrs. Montagu is 
a veiT extraordinary woma.n ; she has a constant stream of 
conversation, and it is always impregnated ; it has always 
meaning.” 

He called to us with a sudden air of exultation, as the 
thought started into his mind, ‘‘ O ! gentlemen, I must 
tell you a very great thing. The Empress of Russia has 
ordered the ‘ Rambler ’ to be translated into the Russian 
language : so I shall be read on the banks o£ Ihc'Wolga, 
Horace boasts that his fame would extend as far as the 
banks of the Rhone ; now tlie Wolga is farther from me 
than the Rhone was from Horace.” Boswell. '' N'on 
must certainly be pleased with this. Sir.” Johnson. 
“ I am pleased, Sir, to be sure. A man is pleased to find 
he has succeeded m that which he has endeavoured to do . ” 

On Sunday, May 16, I found him alone ; he talked of 
Mrs. Threde with much concern, saying, ” Sir, she has 
done every thing wrong since Thrale’s bridle was off her 
neck ; ’ ’ and was proceeding to mention some circumstances 
which have since been the subject of public discussion, 
when he was interrupted hy the arrival of Dr. Douglas, 
now Bishop of Salisbury. 
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Johnson, talking of Ihc fear of death, snid, “ Some ]'cople 
are not afraid, bocauso they look upon .snlvation as Lhc 
efleot of ail absolute decree, and think they feel in them- 
selves the marks of sanctification. Others, and those the 
most ratiitnal in my opinion, look upon salvation as 
Conditional ; and as they never can be sure that they liavc 
complied with the conditions, they are afraid.” 

In one of his little manuscript diaries, about tins time, 
I find a short notice, which marks his amiable disposition 
more certainly than a thousand studied declarations. — 
'' Afternoon spent clieerlully and elegantly, T hope without 
offence to God or man ; though in no holy duty, yet in 
the general exercise and cultivation of benevolence ” 

On Wednesday, May lo, I sat a part of the evening with 
him, by ourselves I observed, that the death of our friends 
might bo a consolation against the fear of our own dissolu- 
tion, because we might have more friends in the other 
world than in this. He perhaps felt this a reflection upon 
his apprehension as to death ; and said, with heat, 
" How can a man know where his departed friends are, or 
whether they will be liis friends in the other woild. How 
many friendships have you known formed upon principles 
of virtue ’ Most friendships are formed by caprice or by 
chance, mere confederacies in vice or leagues in folly." 

We talked of our worthy friend Mr. Langton. He said, 
■' I know not who will go to Heaven if Langton docs not. 
Sir, I could almost say, Sil anima mea enm Lavglono." I 
mentioned a very eminent friend as a virtuous man, 

Johnson. " Yes, Sir; but has not the evangelical 

virtue of Langton. , I am afraid, would not scruple 

to pick' up a wench.” 

He however charged Mr. Langton with what he thought 
want of judgement upon an interesting occasion. " When 
I was ill, (said lie) I desired he would tell me sincerely in 
what he thought my life was faulty. Sir, he brought me a 
sheet of paper, on which he had written down several 
texts of Scripture, recommending Christian charity. 
And when I questioned him what occasion I had given 
for such an animadversion, all that lie could say amounted 
to this,— that I sometimes contradicted people in conver- 
sation. Now what harm docs it do to any man to be 
contradicted ? ” Boswell. '' I suppose he meant the 
manner of doing it ; roughly, — and harshly.” Johnson. 
" And who is ihe worse for ihat ’ " Boswell. ” It hurts 
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people ol weaker nerves.” Johnson. ” I know no such 
weak-nerved people.” Mr. Burke, to whom I related this 
conlerence, said, " It is ■well, ii -wlien a man comes to die, 
he has nothing heavier upon his conscience than having 
been a little rough in conversation." 

Johnson, at the time rvheu the paper was pre.sented to 
him, though at first pleased with the attention of his 
friend, whom he thanked in an earnest manner, soon 
exclaimed in a loud and angry tone, “ What is your drift. 
Sir ? ” Sir Joshua Reynolds pleasantly observed, that it 
was a scene for a comedy, to see a penitent get into a 
violent passion and belabour his confessor. 

He had now a great desire to go to Oxford, as his first 
jaunt after his illness ; we talked of it for some days, and 
I had promised to accompany him. He was impatient 
and fretful to-night, because I did not at once agree to 
go with him on Thursday. When I considered how ill 
he had been, and what allowance should be made for the 
influence of sickness upon his temper, I resolved to 
indulge him, though with some inconvenience to myself, 
as I wished to attend the musical meeting in honour of 
Handel, in Westminster-Abbey, on the following Saturday, 

On Thursday, June 3, the Oxford post-coach took us 
up in the morning at Bolt-court. The other two passen- 
gers were Mrs. Beresford and her daughter, two very 
agreeable ladies from America ; they were going to Worces- 
tershire, where they then resided. Frank had been sent 
by his master the day before to take places for us ; and 1 
found from the way-bill that Dr. Johnson had made our 
names bo pul down. Mrs. Bercslord, who had read it. 
whispered me, “ Is this the great Dr. Johnson ? ” I told 
her it was ; so she was then prepared to listen. As she 
soon happened to mention in a voice so low that Johnson 
did not hear it, that her husband had been a member ol 
the American Congress, I cautioned her to beware of 
introducing that subject, as she must know how veiy 
violent Johnson was against the people of that country. 
He talked a great deal. But I am sorry I have preserved 
little of the conversation. Miss Bereslord was so much 
charmed, that she said to me aside, “ How he does talk ! 
Every sentence is an essay." 

I was surprised at his talking without reserve in the 
publick post-coach of the state of his affairs ; "I have 
(said he) about the world I tliink above a thousand 
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pounds, which 1 intend shall afford Frank an annuity of 
seventy pounds a year.” Indeed his openness with people 
at a first interview was remarkable. He said once to Mr. 
Langton, ” I think I am like Squire Richard m ‘ The 
Journey to London, ' ' I‘m never strange in a strange place.' ” 
He was truly social. He strongly censured what is much 
too common in England among persons of condition, — 
maintaining an absolute silence, when unknown to each 
other ; as for instance, when occasionally brought to- 
gether in a room before the master or mistress of the 
house has appeared. ” Sir, that is being so uncivilized as 
not to understand the common rights of humanity.” 

At the inn where we stopped he was exceedingly dissatis- 
fied with some roast miitton which he had for dinner. 
The ladies, I saw, wondei'ed to see the great philosopher, 
whose wisdom and wit they had been admiring all the 
way, get into ill humour from such a cause. He scolded the 
waiter, saying, ” It is as bad as bad can be ; it is ill-fed, 
ill-killed, ill-kept, and ill-drest.” 

He bore the journey very well, and seemed to feel 
himself elevated as he approached Oxford. Frank came 
in the heavy coach, in readiness to attend him ; and we 
were received with the most polite hospitality at the house 
of his old friend Dr, Adams, Master of Pembroke College, 
who had given us a kind invitation. Before we were 
set down, I communicated to Johnson, my having engaged 
to return to London directly, for the reason I have men- 
tioned, but that I would hasten back to him again. I-Ie 
was pleased that I had made this journey merely to Icccp 
him company. He was easy and placid, with Dr. Adams, 
Mrs. and Miss Adams, and Mrs. Kennicot, widow of the 
learned Hebra3a.n, who was here on a visit. He soon 
dispatched the enquiries which were made about his 
illness and recovery, by a short and distinct narrative ; 
and then assuming a gay air. repeated from Swift 

” Nor think on our approaching ills, 

And talk of spectacles and pills, ' 

I fulfilled my intention by going to London, and returned 
to Oxford on Wednesday, the gth of June, when I was 
happy to find myself again m the same agreeable circle at 
Pembroke College, with the comfortable prospect of 
making some stay, Johnson welcomed my return with 
more than ordinary glee. 
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On the Roman Catholic religion he said, “ 11 you join 
the Papists externally, they will not interrogate you 
strictly as to your belief in their tenets. No reasoning 
Papist believes every article o£ their faith. There is one 
side on which a good man might be persuaded to embrace 
it. A good man ol a timorous disposition, in great doubt 
of bis acceptance with God, and pretty credulous, may 
be glad to be of a church where there are so many helps 
to get to heaven. I would be a Papist if I could. I have 
fear enough ; but an obstinate rationality prevents me. 

I shall never be a Papist, unless on the near approach of 
death, of which I have a very great terrour. I wonder 
that women are not all Papists.” Boswell. " They are 
not more afraid of death than men are” Johnson. 
” Because they are less wicked.” Dr. Adams, “ They 
are more pious.” Johnson " No, bang 'em, they are not 
more pious. A wicked fellow is the most pious when he 
takes to it. He’ll beat you all at piety.” 

After dinner, when one of us talked ol there being a 
great enmity between Wliig and Tory ; — Johnson. 
" Wily, not so much, I think, unless when they come into 
competition with each other. There is none when they 
are only common acquaintance, none when they are of 
different sexes. A tory will maiTy into a Whig family, 
and a Whig into a Tory family, without any reluctance. 
But, indeed, in a matter of much more concern than 
political tenets, and that is religion, men and women do 
not concern themselves much about dilference ol opinion ; 
and ladies set no value on Lire moral character of men who 
pay their addresses to them ; the greatest profligate 
will be as well received as the man of the greatest virtue, 
and this by a very good woman, by a woman who says her 
prayers three times a day.” Our ladies endeavoured to 
defend their sox from this charge ; but he roared them 
down 1 ‘‘ No, no, a lady will take Jonathan Wild as 

readily as St. Austin, if he has threepence more ; and, what 
is worse, her parents will give her to him. Women have a 
perpetual envy of oirr vices ; they are less vicious than we, 
not from choice, but because we restrict them ; they are 
the slaves of order and fashion ; tlieir virtue is of more 
consequence to us than our own, so far as concerns this 
world.” 

Miss Adams mentioned a gentleman of licentious charac- 
ter, and said, “ Suppose I had a mind to marry that 
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gentleman, would my parents consent ? ” Johnson. 
” Yes, they’d consent, and you'd go. You’d go, though 
they did not consent.” Miss Adams. '' Perhaps their 
opposing might make me go." Johnson. " O, very 
well ; you’d take one whom you think a bad man, to 
have the pleasure of vexing your parents. Yon put me 
in mind of Dr. Earrowby, tJie physician, who was very 
fond of swine’s flesh One day, when he was eating it, he 
said, ' I wish f was a Jew.’ — ' Why so ? (said somebody.) 
the Jews are not allowed to eat your favourite meat.’ 
— ' Because (said he,) 1 should then have the gust of 
eating it, with the pleasure of sinning.’ ” — Johnson then 
proceeded in his declamation. 

Miss Adams soon afterwards made an observation that f 
do not recollect, which pleased him much ; be said with 
a good-humoured smile, “ That there should be so much 
excellence united with so much depravity, is strange.” 

Indeed, this lady’s good qualities, merit, and acoom- 
plishments, and her constant attention to Dr, Johnson, 
were not lost upon him. She happened to toll him that 
a little coffee-pot, ui which she had made him coffee, was 
the only thing she could call her own. He turned to her 
with a complacent gallantry, " Don't say so, my dear ; 
I hope you don’t reckon my heart as nothing.” 

Dr. Wall, physician at Oxford, drank tea with us. 
Johnson had in general a peculiar pleasure in the company 
of physicians, which was certainly not abated by the 
conversation of this learned, ingenious, and pleasing 
gentleman. Johnson said, “ It is wonderful how little 
good Radcliffe's travelling fellowships have done, I 
know nothir.g that has been imported by them ; yet 
many additions to our medical knowledge migln be got 
in foreign countries. Inoculation, for instance, has saved 
more lives than war destroys : and the cures perfonned 
by the Peruvian-bark are innumerable But it is in vain 
to send our travelling physicians to France, and Italy, 
and Germany, for all that is known there is known here ; 
I’d send them out of Christendom : I’d send them among 
barbarous nations.” 

On Friday, June ii, we talked at breakfast, of forms of 
prayer. Johnson. ‘‘ I know of no good prayers but those 
in the ' Book of Common Prayer.' ” Dr, Adams, (in a 
very earnest manner,) ” I wish. Sir, you would compose 
some family prayers.” Johnson “ I will not compose 
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prayers lor you, Sir, because you can do it for yourself. 
J3ut I liave thought of getting together all the books of 
prayers which I could, selecting those whicli slioulcl appear 
to me the beat, putting out some, inserting others, adding 
some prayers of my own, and prefixing a discourse on 
prayer.” We all now gathered about him, and two or 
three of us at a time joined in pressing him to execute this 
plan. He seemed to be a little displeased at the maimer 
ol our importunity, and in great agitation called out, 
” Do not talk thus of what is so awful. I know not wdiat 
time God will allow me in this world. There are many 
things which I wish to do.” Some of us persisted, and Dr. 
Adams said, " I never was more serious about any thing 
in my life.” Johnson. “Let me alone, let me alone; 
I am overpowered ” And then he put his hands before 
his face, and reclined for some time upon the table. 

Dr. Johnson and f went in Dr Adams’s coach to dine 
with Mr. Nowell, Principal o£ St. Mary Hall, at his beautiful 
villa at Iffley, on the banks of the Isis, about two miles 
from Oxford. While we were upon the road, 1 had the 
resolution to ask Johnson whether he thought that the 
roughness of his manner had been an advantage or not, 
and if he would not have done more good if he had been 
more gentle. 1 proceeded to answer myself thus ; ” Per- 
haps it has been of advantage, as it has given weight to 
what you said ; you could not, perhaps, have talked 
with such authority without it.” Johnson. ” No, Sir ; 
I have done more good as 1 am. Obscenity and Impiety 
have always been repressed in niy company." Boswell. 
” True, Sir ; and that is more than ran be said of every 
Bi.shop. Greater liboiTics have been taken in the presence 
of a Bi.shop, though a very good man, from his being 
milder, and thcrclore not commanding such awe. Yet, 
Sir, many people who might liavc been benefited by your 
conversation, have been frightened away, A worthy 
friend of ours has told me. that he has often been alraicl 
to talk to you.” Johnson. “ Sir, he need not have been 
afraid, if he had any thing rational to say If he had not 
it was better he did not talk," 

We were well entertained and very happy at Dr. 
Nowell’s, where was a very agreeable company ; and we 
drank “ Church and King ” after dinner with true Tory 
cordiality 

Mr Henderson with whom 1 had sauntered in the 
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venerable walks of Merton -College, and found lum a very 
learned and pious man, supped with us. Dr, Johnson 
surprised him not a little, by acknowledging with a 
look of horrour, that he was much oppressed by the Jear 
of death. The amiable Dr. Adams suggested that God 
was infinitely good. Johnson. “ That he is infinitely 
good, as far as the perfection of his nature will allow, I 
certainly believe ; but it is necessary for good upon the 
whole, that individuals should be punished. As to an 
individual, therefore, he is not infinitely good ; and 
as I cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the conditions on 
which salvation is granted, I am afraid I may be one of 
those who shall be damned ” (looking disrhally.) Dr, 
Adams. " What do you mean by damned 1 ” Johnson 
(passionately and loudly.) “ Sent to Hell, Sir, and pun- 
ished everlastingly." Dr. Adams. " I don't believe that 
doctrine." Johnson. " Hold, Sir, do you believe that 
some will be punished at all ? ” Dr. Adams, “ Being 
excluded from Heaven will be a punishment ; yet there 
may be no great positive suffering" Johnson. "Well, 
Sir ; but, if you admit any degree of punishment, there 
is an end of your argument for infinite goodness simply 
considered ; for, infinite goodness would inflict no punish- 
ment whatever. There is no infinite goodness physically 
considered ; morally there is. Boswell. ' But may not 
a man attain to such a degree of hope as not to be uneasy 
from the fear of death ? " Johnson. " A man may have 
such a degree of hope as to keep him quiet. You fee f am 
not quiet, from the vehemence with which I talk ; but 
I do not despair." Mrs. Adams. " You seem, Sir, to 
forget the merit.s of our Redeemer," Johnson. " Madam, 
I do not forget the merits of my Redeemer ; but my 
Redeemer has said that he will set some on his right hand 
and some on his left.” — He was in gloomy agitation, and 
said, " I'll have no more on't." — If what has now been 
stated should be urged by the enemies of Chi'istianity, 
as if its influence on the mind were not benignant, let it 
be remembered, that Johnson's temperament was melan- 
choly, of which such direful apprehensions of futurity are 
often a common effect. We shall presently see, that when 
he approached nearer to his awful change, his mind 
became tranquil, and he exhibited as much fortitude as 
becomes a thinking man in that situation. 

It was observed to Dr. Johnson, that it seemed strange 
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that he, who has so often delighted his company by his 
lively and brilliant conversation, should say he was 
miaci'ablc. Johnson. “ Alas 1 it is all outside ; I may be 
cracking my joke, and cursing the sun. Sttn, how I hate 
thy beanie I ” 

On Sunday, June 13, our philosopher was calm at 
breakfast. There was something exceedingly pleasing in 
our leading a College life, rvithout restraint, and with 
superiour elegance, m consequence of our living in the 
Master’s House, and having the company of ladies. Mrs. 
Kennicot related, in his presence, a lively saying of Dr. 
Johnson’s to Miss I-Iannah More, who had expressed a 
wonder that the poet who had written “ Paradise Lost,” 
should write such poor Sonnets : — •" Milton, Madam, was 
a genius that could cut a Colossus from a rock, but 
could not carve heads upon cherry-stones.” 

We talked of the casuistical question, ” Whether it was 
allowable at any time to d^art from Truth ? ” Johnson, 
" The general rule is, that Truth should never bo violated, 
because it is of the utmost importance to the comfort of 
life, that we should have a full security by mutual faith ; 
and occasional inconveniences should be willingly suffered, 
that we may preserve it. There must, however, be some 
exceptions. If, for instance, a murderer should ask you 
which way a man is gone, you map tell him what is not 
true, because you are under a previous obligation not to 
betray a man to a mui'derer. But I deny the lawfulness 
of telling a lie to a sick man, for fear of alarming him. 
You have no business with consequences ; you are to tell 
the truth Besides, you ai'c not sure, what eflect your 
telling him he is in danger may have. It may bring his 
distemper to a crisis, and that may cure him Of all lying, 
I have the greatest abhorrence of this, because T believe it 
has been frequently practised on myself ” 

On Monday, June and Tuesday 15, Dr, Johnson 
and I dined, on one of them, I forget which, with Mr. 
Mickle, translator of the " Lusiad,” at Wheatley, a very 
pretty country place a few mifes from Oxiorcl ; and 
on the other with Dr, Wetherell, Master of University- 
College. From Dr, Wetherell’s he went to visit Mr. Sack 
ville Parker, the bookseller ; and when he returned to us, 
gave the following account of his visit, saying, ” I have 
been to see my old friend. Sack, Parker ; I find he has 
married his maid ; he has done right. She had lived with 
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him many years in great confidence, and they had mingled 
minds ; I do not think he could have found any wife that 
would have made him so happy. The woman was very 
attentive and civil to me ; she pressed me to fix a day lor 
dining wdth them, and to say -what I liked, and she v ould 
be sure to get it for me. Poor Sack 1 He is very ill, indeed. 
We parted as never to meet again. It has quite broke me 
down." This pathetick narrative was strangely diversified 
with the grave and earnest defence of a man’s having 
married Ijis maid. I could not but feel it as in some degree 
ludicrous. 

On Wednesday, June ig, Dr. Johnson and I returned 
to London ; he was not well to-clay, and said very little, 
employing himself chiefly in reading Euripides. He ex- 
pressed some displeasure at me, for not observing suffi- 
ciently the various objects upon the road. “ If I had 
your eyes. Sir, (said he,) I should count the passengers.” 
It was wonderful how accurate his observations of visual 
objects were, notwithstanding his imperfect eyesight, 
owing to a habit of attention. — That he was much satisfied 
with the respect paid to him at Dr. Adams’s is thus 
attested by himself ; “ 1 returned last night from Oxford, 
after a fortnight’s abode with Dr. Adams, who treated 
me as well as I could expect or wish ; and he that contents 
a sick man, a man whom it is impossible to please, has 
surely done hi.s part well.” 

After bis return to London from this excursion, I saw 
him frequently, but have few memorandums ; I shall 
therefore here insert some particulars which I collected 
at various times. 

It having been mentioned to Dr. Johnson that a gentle- 
man who had a son whom he imagined to have an extremo 
degree of timidity, resolved to send him to a, piiblick 
school, that he might acquire confidence ; ” Sir, (said 
Johnson,) this is a preposterous expedient for removing his 
infirmity ; such a disposition should be cullivated in the 
shade. Placing him at a puhlick sdiool is forcing an owl 
upon day.” 

Speaking of a gentleman whose house was much 
frequented by low company ; ” Rags, Sir, (said he,) 

will always make their appearance where they have a 
right to do it.” 

Of the same gentleman's mode of living, he said, " Sir, 
the servants, instead of doing what they are bid, stand 
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round Lie Lablo in idle clusters, gaping upon the guests ; 
and scorn as unfit to attend a company, as to steer a 
man of war.” 

A dull country magi.strale gave Johnson a long, tediou.s 
account of his exercising Ins criminal iurisdiction, the 
result of wliicli was his having sentenced lour convicts to 
trail sporLatioii. Johnson, m an agony of nnpaticnce to 
get rid of such a companion, exclaimed, ” I heartily wish. 
Sir, that I were a fifth.” 

Johnson was present when a tragedy was read, in which 
there occurred this line ; 

“ Wlio rules o'er freemen should himself be free.” 

The company having admired it much, ” I cannot agree 
with you (said Johnson ;) It might as well be said, 

" Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds having said that he took the 
altitude of a man's taste by his stories and his wit, and 
of his understanding by the remarks which he repeated ; 
being always sure that he must be a weak man, who 
quotes common things with an emphasis as if they were 
oracles; — Johnson agreed with him; and Sir Joshua 
having also observed that the real character of a man was 
found out by liis amusements, — Johnson added, " Yes, 
Sir : no man is a hypocrite in his pleasures.” 

The difference, he observed, between a well-bred and 
an ill-bred man is this : “ One immediately attracts 

your liking, the other your aversion. You love the one 
till you find reason to hate him ; you hate the other till 
you find I'cason to love liim.” 

The wile of one of his acquaintance had fraudulently 
made a purse for herself out of her husband’s fortune. 
Feeling a proper compunction in her last moments, 
she confessed how much she bad secreted ; but before 
she could tell where it was placed, she was seized with a 
convulsive fit and expired. Her husband said, he was 
more hurt by her want of confidence in him, than by the 
loss of his money. " I told hmi, (said Johnson,) that he 
should console himself : for perhaps the money might 
be joimd, and he was sure that his wife was gone." 

He seemed to take a pleasure in speaking in his own 
style ; for when he had carelessly missed it, he would 
rep.eat the thought translated into it. Talking of the 
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Comedy of '' Tbc Rehearsal," he said. “ It has not wit 
enough to keep it sweet.” This was easy — he therefore 
caught himsell, and pronounced a more round sentence ; 
" It has not vitality enough to preserve it from putre- 
faction.' ' 

" It has been supposed that Dr. Johnson, so far as 
fashion was concerned, was careless of his appearance in 
publick. But this is not altogether true, as the following 
slight instance may show ; — Goldsmith’s last Comedy 
was to be represented during some court -mourning ; and 
Mr. Stcevens appointed to call on Dr. Johnson, and carry 
him to the tavern where he was to dine with others of the 
Poet’s friends. The Doctor was ready dressed, but in 
coloured cloatbs ; yet being told that he would find every 
one else in black, received the intelligence with a profusion 
of thanks, liastened to change his attire, all the while 
repeating his gratitude for the information that had saved 
him from an appearance so improper in the front row of 
a front box. ' I would not {added he,) for ten pounds, have 
seemed so retrograde to any general observance.’ ’’ 

On Tuesday, June 22 , 1 dined with him at The Literary 
Club, the last time of his being in that respectable society. 
The other members present were the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Lord Eliot, Lord Palmerston, Dr. Eordyce, and Mr. Malone. 
He looked ill ; but had such a manly fortitude, that he 
did not trouble the company with melancholy com- 
plaints. Tliey all shewed evident marks of kind concern 
about him, with which he was mud) pleased, and lie exerted 
himself to he as entertaining as Ins indisposition allowed 
him. 

The anxiety of his friends to preserve so estimable 
a life, as long as human means might be supposed to have 
influence, made them plan for him a retreat from the 
severity of a British winter, to the mild climate of Italy. 
This scheme was at last brought to a serious resolution at 
General Paoli’s, wliere I had often talked of it. One 
essential matter, however, I understood was necessary to 
be previously settled, which was obtaining such an 
addition to his income, as would be sufficient to enable 
him to defray the expence in a manner becoming the 
first literary character ol a great nation, and, independent 
ol all his other merits, the Authour of The Dictionary 
oE THE English Language. The person to whom I 
above all others thought I should apply to negociate this 
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business, was tlic Lord Chancellor, because T knew that 
he highly valued Johnson, and that Johnson highly valued 
his Lordship ; so that it was no degi'adaliou ol my 
illustrious friend lo solicit for him the favour of such a 
man. 

I first consulted with Sir Joshua Reynolds, who per- 
fectly coiucided in opinion witli me ; and I therefore, 
though personally very little known to his Lordship, 
wrote to him, stating the case, and requesting his good 
offices for Dr. Johnson. 1 mentioned that I was obliged 
to set out for Scotland early in the following week, so that 
if his Lordship should have any commands for me as to 
this pious ncgociation, he would be pleased to send them 
before that time ; otherwise Sir Joshua Reynolds would 
give all attention to it. 

This application was made not only without any 
suggesLion on the part of Johnson himself, but was utterty 
unknown to him. nor had be the smallest suspicion of it. 
Any insinuations, therefore, which, since his death have 
been thrown out, as if he had stooped to ask what was 
superfluous, are wilhout any foundation. But, had he 
asked it, it would not have been superlluous ; lor though 
the money he had saved proved to be more than bis 
friends imagined, or I believe than he himself, in his care- 
lessness concerning worldly matters, knew it to be, had 
he travelled upon the Continent, an augmentation of his 
income would by no means have been unnecessary. 

On Friday, June 25, I dined with him at General Paoli's, 
where, he says in one of his letters to Mrs Thrale, " I love 
to dine.” -There was a variety of dishes much to his 
taste, ol all which ho seemed to me to cat so much, that 
I was afraid he might be hurt by it ; and I whispered to 
the General my fear, and begged be might not press him, 
“ Alas ! (said the General,) see how very ill he looks ; 
he can live but a very short time. Would you refuse any 
slight gratifications to a man under sentence of death ? 
There is a humane custom in Italy, by which persons in 
that melancholy situation are indulged with having 
whatever they like best to eat and drink, even with 
expensive delicacies.” 

On Sunday, June 27, I found him rather better, I 
mentioned to him a young man who was going to Jamaica 
with his wife and children, in expectation of being provided 
for by two of her brothers settled in that island, one a 
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clergyman, and tbe other a physician. Johnson. " It 
is a wild scheme, Sir, rinless he has a positive and deliberate 
invitation. There was a poor girl, who used to come about 
me, who had a cousin in Barba does, that, in a letter to 
her, expressed a, wish sire slionld come out to tliat Lsland, 
and expatiated on the coinlorts and happiness ol her 
situation. The poor girl went out : her cousin was much 
surprized, and asked her how she could think of coming. 

‘ Because, (said she,) you invited me.’ — ' Not I,’ answered 
the cousin. The letter was then produced. ‘ I see it is 
true, (said she,) that I did invite you ; but I did not tliiuk 
you would come ' They lodged her in an outhouse, where 
she passed her time miserably ; and as soon as she had an 
opportunity she returned to England. Always tell this, 
when you hear of people going abroad to relations, upon 
a notion of being well received. In the case which you 
mention, it is probable the clergjnnan spends all he gets, 
and the physician does not know how much he is to got.” 

He now said, ” He wished much to go to Italy, and that 
he dreaded passing the winter in England.” I said nothin g ; 
but enjoyed a secret satisfaction in thinking that I had 
taken the most effectual measures to make such a scheme 
practicable. 

On Monday, June 28, I had the honour to receive from 
the Lord Chancellor the following letter ; 

,, "To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ I SHOULD have answered your letter immeclialely ; 
if, (being much engaged when I received it) I had not put 
it in my pocket, and forgot to open it till this nioiuing. 

” I am much obliged to you for the suggestion ; and 
I will adopt and press it as far as I can. The best argu- 
ment, I am sure, and I hope it is not likely to fail, is 
Dr. Johnson’s merit. — ^But it will be necessary, if I should 
be so unfortunate as to miss seeing you, to converse with 
Sir Joshua on the sum it will he proper to ask, — in short, 
upon the means of setting him out. It would be a reflection 
on us all, if such a man should perish for want of the means 
to take care of his health. 

“ Your’s, &c. 

“ Thurlow,” 

This letter gave me a very high satisfaction ; I next day 
went and shewed it to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 
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exceedingly pleased with it. He thought that 1 should 
now c(jinmunica.tc t'ho negociation to l)r. Johnson, who 
might at'terwarda complain if the attention with which 
he had been honoured, should be too long concealed from 
him. 1 intended to act out lor Scotland next moming; 
but Sir Joshua cordially insisted that I should stay another 
day, that Johnson and I might dine with him, that we 
three might talk of his Italian Tour, and, as Sir Joshua 
expressed himself, “ have it all out.” I hastened to John- 
son, and was told by him tliat he wms rather better to-day. 
Boswell. " I am very anxious about you. Sir, and 
particularly that you should go to Italy for the winter, 
Avhich I believe is your own wish.” Johnson. ” It is, 
Sir,” Boswell, ” You have no objections, I presume, 
but the money it would require.” Johnson. "Why, no. 
Sir.” — Upon which I gave him a particular account of 
wh at had been don e, and read to him th e Lord Chan cellor’s 
letter. — He listened w'ith much attention ; then warmly 
said, ” This is taking prodigious pains about a man.” — 
” O, Sir, (said I, with most sincere affection,) your friends 
would do everything for you.” He paused, — grew more 
and more agitated, — till tears started into his eyes, and 
he exclaimed with fervent emotion, " God bless you all.” 

I was so aliected that I also shed tears — After a short 
silence, he renewed and extended his grateful benediction, 
" God bless you all, lor Jesus Christ's sake.” We both 
remained lor some time unable to speak. — He rose siicklenly 
and quitted the room, quite melted in toncleiness. He 
staid but a short time, till he had recovered his firmness ; 
soon after he returned I left him, having first engaged him 
to dine at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s next day. — I never was 
again under that root which I had so lung reveienced. 

Oil Wednesday, June 30 , the friendly confidential 
dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds took place, no other 
company being present Had I know'ii that this was the 
last time that I should enjoy in this world, the conversa- 
tion of a friend whom I so much respected, and from whom 
I derived so much instruction and entertainment, I should 
have been deeply aflected. When I now look back to 
it, I am vexed that a single word should have been 
forgotten. 

Both Sir Joshua and I were so sanguine in our expec- 
tations, that we expatiated with confidence on the 
liberal provision which we were sure would be made for 
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him, conjecturing whether munifi-cciice -would be disphryed 
in one large donation, or in an ample increase of his 
pension. He himself catclied so much of our enthusiasm, 
as to allow himself to suppose it not impossible that our 
hopes might in one way or other be realised. He said that 
he would rather have his pension doubled than a grant of 
a thousand pounds ; " For, (sa.id he,) though probably I 
mav not live to receive as much as a thousand pounds, a 
man would have the' consciousness that he should pass 
tlic remainder of his life in splendour, bow long soever 
it might be." Considering what a moderate proportion an 
income of six hundred pounds a-year bears to innumerable 
fortunes in this country, it is worthy of remark, that a 
man so truly great should think it splendour. 

As an instance of extraordinary liberality of friend- 
ship, he told us, that Dr. Brocklesby had upon this 
occasion offered him a hundred a-year for his life. A 
grateful tear started into his eye, as he spoke this in a 
faultering tone. 

Sir Joshua and I endeavoured to flatter his imagination 
with agreeable prospects of happiness in Italy. " Nay, 
(said he,) I must not expect much of that ; when a man 
goes to Italy merely to feel ho-w he breathes the air, he 
can enjoy very little.” 

I accompanied him in Sir Joshua Reynolds's coach, 
to the entry of Bolt-court. He asked me whether I would 
not go with him to his house ; I declined It, from an 
apprehension that my spirits would sink. We bade adieu 
to each other affectionately in the carriage. "When ho had 
got down rrpon the foot-pavement, he called out, ” Fare 
you well : " and without looking back, sprung away with 
a kind of pathetick briskness, il I may use that expresaiorr, 
wluch seemed to indicate a struggle to conceal uneasiness, 
and impressed me with a foreboding of our lung, long 
separation. 

I remained one day more' in town, to have the chance 
of talking over my negociation with the Lord Chancellor ; 
but the multiplicity of bis Lordship's important engage- 
ments did not allow of it ; so I left the management of 
the business in the hands of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Soon after this time Dr. Johnson had the mortification 
of being informed by Mrs. Thrale, that ” what she sup- 
posed he never believed,” was true ; namely, that she was 
actually going to marry Signor Piozzi, an Italian musick- 
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master. He endeavoured to prevent it ; but in vain. If she 
would publish the whole of the correspondence that passed 
between Dr. Johnson and her on the subject, we should 
have a full view of his real sentiments. As it is, our judge- 
ment must be biassed by that cliaracteri stick specimen 
which Sir John Hawkins has given us : '' Poor Thrale, I 
thought that either her virtue or her vice would have 
restrained her from such a marriage. She has now become 
a subject for her enemies to exult over ; and for her friends, 
if she has any left, to forget or pity.” 

Having left the pious mgociation, as I called it, in the 
best hands, I shall here insert what relates to it. John- 
son wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds on July 6, as follows ; 

” I am going, I hope, in a few days, to try the air of 
Derbyshire, but hope to see you before I go. Let me, 
however, mention to you what I have much at heart. — If 
the Chancellor should continue Ins attention to Mr. 
Boswell’s request, and confer with you on the means of 
relieving my languid state, I am very desirous to avoid 
the appearance of asking money upon false pi'etenccs. 
I desire yon to represent to his Lordship, what, as soon 
as it is suggested, he will perceive to be reasonable, — 
That, if I grow much worse, I shall be afraid to leave my 
physicians, Lo suffer the inconveniences of travel, and 
pine in the solitude of a foreign country ; — That, if I 
grow much better, of which indeed there is now little 
appearance, I shall not wish to leave my friends and 
my domestick comforts ; for I do not travel for pleasure 
or curiosity ; yet if I should recover, curiosity would 
revive. — In my present state, I am desirous to make a 
struggle lor a little longer life, and hope to obtain some 
help from a softer climate. Do for me what you can.” 
I-Ie wrote to me July 26 ; "I wish your affairs could have 
permitted a longer and continued exertion of your zeal 
and kindness. They that have your kindness may want 
your ardour. In the moan time I am very leeble, and very 
dejected.” 

By a letter Irom Sir Joshua Reynolds I was informed, 
that the Lord Chancellor had called on him, and acquainted 
him that the application had not been successful ; but 
that his Lordship, after speaking highly in praise of John- 
son, as a man who was an honour to his country, desired 
Sir Joshua to let him know, that on granting a mortgage 
of his pension, he should draw on his Lordship to the 
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amount ol five or six hiincircd pounds ; and that liis 
Loj-rlsliip explained the meaning ol the morlgago to bo, 
that he wished the business to be cohduclcd in such a 
manner, that Dr. Johnson shovild appear to be under the 
least pos.sible obligation. Sir Joshua mentioned, that he 
had by the same post communicated all this to Dr, 
Johnson. 

How Johnson was affected upon the occasion will 
appear from what he wrote to Sir Joshua Reynolds : 

Ashbourne, Sept. 9. " Many words I hope are not 

necessary between you and me, to convince you what 
gratitude is excited in m)! heart by the Chancellor’s 
liberality, and your kind otficos. # * ^‘ * * * 

" I have enclosed a letter to the Chancellor, which, 
when you have read it, you will be pleased to seal with 
a head, or any other general seal, and convey it to him : 
had I sent it directly to him, I should have scorned to 
overlook the favour of your intervention.’’ 

"To THE Lord High Chancellor. 

'■ My Lord, 

" After a long and not inattentive observation of 
mankind, the generosity of your Lordship's ofior raises 
in me not less wonder than gratitude. Bounty, so liberally 
bestowed, I should gladly receive, if my condition made 
it necessary ; for, to such a mind, who would not bo proud 
to own his obligations ? But it has pleased God to restore 
me to so great a measure of health, that it I should now 
appropriate so much of a fortune destined to do good, I 
could not escape from myself the charge of advancing a 
false claim. My journey to the continent, though I 
once thought it necessary, was never much encouraged by 
my physicians ; and I was very desirous that your 
Lordship should be told of it by Sir Joshua Reynold’s as 
an event very uncertain ; for if I grew much better, T 
should not be willing, if much worse, not able, to nrigrate. 
— Your Lordship was first solicited without my know- 
ledge ; but, when I was told that you were pleased to 
honour me with your patronage, I did not expect to hear 
of a refusal ; yet, as I have had no long time to brood 
hope, and have not rioted in imaginary opulence, this 
cold reception has been scarce a disappointment ; and, 
from your Lordship’s kindness, I have received a benefit. 
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■which only men like you are able lo bo-stow. 1 shall not 
live mihi carior, with a higher opinion ol my own merit. 

" I am, my Lord, 

" Your Lordship’s most obliged, 

" Most gratelul, and 

" Most humble servant, 

" September, 1784," " Sam. Johnson." 

Upon this unexpected failure I abstain from presuming 
to make any remarks, or to ofler any conjectures. 

Let us now contemplate Johnson thirty years after 
the death of his -wife, still retaining lor her all the tender- 
ness of affection, 

" To THE Reverend Mr. Bagsha'w, at Bromley. 

" Sir, 

" Perhaps you may remember, that in the year 1753, 
you committed to the ground my dear wife, I now 
entreat your permission to lay a stone upon her ; and have 
sent the inscription, that, if you find it proper, you may 
signify your allowance. 

" You will do me a great favour by showing the place 
where she lies, that the stone may protect her remains. 

" Mr. Ryland wiil ■wait on you lor the inscription, and 
procure it to be engraved. You will ea.sily believe that I 
shrink from this mournlul office. When it is done, if I 
have strength remaining, I will visit Bromley once again, 
and pay you part ol the respect to which you have a rigli-f 
from. Reverend Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.” 

" July 12, 1784.” 

Next day he set out on a jaunt to Staflordshire and 
Derbyshire, flattering himself that he might be in some 
degree relieved. 

During his absence from London he kept up a corres- 
pondence with several of his friends, from which I shall 
select what appears to me proper for publication, without 
attending nicely to chronological order. 

To Dr. Brocklesby, he writes, Ashbourne, July 20. 
" The kind attention which you have so long shewn to 
my health a-nd happiness, makes it as much a debt of 
gratitude as a call of interest, to give you an account of 
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what belalls me, when accident recovers me Irom youi 
immediate care. — The journey of the first day was per- 
formed with very little sense of fatigue ; the second day 
brought me to Lichlield, without much lassitude ; but I 
am afraid that I could not have borne such violent 
agitation for many days together. Tell Dr. Heberden, 
that in the coach 1 read ‘ Ciceronianus, ' which I con- 
cluded as I entered Lichfield. My aflection and under- 
standing went along with Erasmus, except that once or 
twice he somewhat unskilfully entangles Cicei'o’s civil 
or moral, with his rhetorical character. — I staid five days 
at Lichfield, but, being unable to walk, had no great 
pleasure, and yesterday (19th) I came hither, where I 
am to try what air and attention can perform. — Of any 
improvement in my health I cannot yet please myself 
with the perception.******. — The asthma has no abate- 
ment. Opiates stop the fit, so as that 1 can sit and some- 
times lie easy, but they do not now procure me the power 
of motion ; and I am afraid that my general strength of 
body does not encrease. The weather indeed is not benign ; 
but how low is he sunk whose strength depends upon 
the weather 1 — I am now looking into Floyer, who lived 
with his asthma to almost his ninetieth year. His book by 
want of order is obscure ; and his asthma, I think, not of 
the same kind with mine Sometbing however I may 
perhaps learn. — My appetite still continues keen enough ; 
and what I consider as a symptom of radical health, I 
have a voracious delight in raw summer fruit, of which I 
was less eager a lew years ago. — You will be pleased to 
communicate this account to Dr. Heberden. and if any 
thing is to be done, let me have your joint opinion. — 
Now — abite cures : — let mo enquire after the Ci.ub.” 

August 16. " Better I hope, and better. My respira- 
tion gets more and more ease and liberty. I went to 
church yesterday, after a very liberal dhmer, without any 
inconvenience ; it is indeed no long walk, but I never 
walked it without difficulty, since 1 came, before. **'i'** + 
the intention was only to overpower the seeming vis 
ineriits of the pectoral and pulmonary muscles, — I am 
favoured with a degree of ease that very much delights 
me, and do not despair of another race upon the stairs 
of the Academy. — If 1 were, however, of a humour to 
see, or to show the state of my body, on tlie dark side, 
I might say, 
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‘ Quid tc e.veinpla iiivat s-ptms de pluribus vna ? ’ 

The nigbls are still sleepless, and the water rises, thongh 
it does not rise very fast. Let us, however, rejoice in all 
the good that we have. The remission of one disease wili 
enable nature to combat the rest. — The squills I have not 
neglected ; for 1 have taken more than a. Inmdrcd drops 
a day, and one clay took two hundred and fifty, which, 
according to the popular equivalent of a drop to a grain, 
is more than half an ounce. — I thank you, dear Sir, for 
your attention in ordering the medicines ; your attention 
to me has never failed. If the virtue of medicines could 
be enforced by the benevolence of the presenber, how soon 
should I be well.” 

August 26. “ 1 snltered you to escape last post without 
a letter, but you are not to expect such indulgence very 
often , for I write not so much because 1 have any thing 
to say, as because I hope for an answer ; and the vacancy 
of my life here makes a letter ol great value. — I have here 
little company, and little amusement, and thus abandoned 
to the contemplation of my own miseries, I am something 
gloomy and depressed ; this too I resist as I can, and find 
opium, I think, useful ; but I seldom take more than one 
grain. — Is not this strange weather ? Winter absorbed 
the spring, and now autumn is come before we have had 
Slimmer. But let not our kindness lor each other imitate 
the inconstancy of the seasons.” 

Sept. 9. ” Do you know the Duke and Duchess ol 
Devonshire ? And have you ever .seen Cbatsworth ? I 
was at Chatswortli on Monday ; 1 had seen it before, but 
never when its owners were at home ; I was very kindly 
received, and honestly pressed to stay ; but I told them 
iliat a sick man is not a fit inmate of a great house. 
But I hope to go again some lime.” 

Sept. II. “ I think nothing grows worse, but all 
rather better, except sleep, and that ol late has been at 
its old pranks. Last evening I felt what I had not known 
for a long time, an inclination to walk for amusement ; 
I took a short walk, and came back again neither breath- 
less nor latigued. — This has been a gloomy, frigid, un genial 
summer ; but of late it seems to mend : I hear the heat 
sometimes mentioned, but I do not feel it ; 

' Presie’/ea mimmus gehdo jam in corpore sanguis 
Fehre calei sold.' 


U 
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1 hope, liowever, with good help, to find menus of .support- 
ing a winter at hoine, and to hear and tell at the Club 
what is doing, and what ought to he doing in the worirl. 
I have no company here, and shall naturally come home 
hungry for conversation. — To wish you, dear Sir, more 
leisure, would not be kind ; but what leisure you have, 
you must bestow upon me. 

Sept. i6. " I have now let you alone for a long time, 
having indeed little to say. You charge me somewhat 
unjustly with luxury. At Chatsvvorlh, you should remem- 
ber, that I have eaten but once ; and the Doctor, with 
whom I live, follows a milk diet. I grow no fatter, though 
my stomach, if it be not disturberl by physick, never 
fails me. — I now grow weary of solitude, and think of 
removing next week to Lichfield, a place of more society, 
but otherwise of less convenience. When I am settled, 
I shall write again . — 01 the hot weather that you men- 
tioned, we have [not] had in Derbyshire very much, and 
for myself I seldom feel heat, and suppose that my 
frigidity is the effect of my distemper ; a supposition which 
naturally leads me to hope that a hotter climate may be 
useful. But 1 hope to stand another English winter.” 

Lichfield, Sept. 2g. ” On one day I had three letters 
about the air balloon ; yours was far the best, and has 
enabled me to impart to my friends in the country an 
idea of this species of amusement. In amusement, mere 
amusement, I am afraid it must end. for I do not find that 
its course can be directed so as that it should serve any 
purposes of communication ; and it can give no now 
intelligence of the state of air at different heights, till 
they have descended above tho height of mountains, which 
they seem never likely to do. — I camehither on the 27th. 
How long I shall stay, I have not determined. My dropsy 
is gone, and my asthma much remitted, but I have lelt 
myself a little declining these two days, or at least to-day ; 
but such vicissitudes must be expected. One day may be 
worse than another ; but this last month is lar better than 
the former ; if the next should be as much better than this, 
I shall run about the town on my own legs.” 

October25. ” You write to me with a iseal that animates, 
and a tenderness that melts me. I am not afraid either of 
a ]oumey to London, or a residence in it. I came down 
with little fatigue, and am now not weaker. In the smoky 
atmosphere I was delivered from the dropsy, which I 
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consider as llio original and radical disease. The town i.s 
my element ; there arc my friends, there arc iiiy books, 
to which I have not yet bid farcw'cU, and iliero are my 
amusements. Sir Joshua told me long ago, that my 
vocation was to pubhek life, and I hope still to keep my 
station, till God shall bid me Go m peace.’ ' 

To Mu. Hoole. Ashbourne, Aug 7. “ Since I was 

here, I h.ave two little letters from you, and have not had 
the gratitude to write. But every man is most free with 
his best friends, because he does not suppose that they 
can suspect him of intculional incivility — One reason for 
my omission is, that being in a place to which you are 
wholly a stranger, I have no topicks of correspondence. 
It you had any knowledge of Ashbourne. I could tell you 
of two Ashbourne men, who, being last week condemned 
at Derby to be hanged lor a robbery, went and hanged 
them.selves in their cell. But this, however it may supply 
ns with talk, is nothing to you. — Your kindness, I know, 
would make you glad to hear some good of me, but I have 
not much good to tell ; if 1 grow not worse it is all that I 
can say. — I hope Mrs. Hoole receives more help from her 
migration. Make her my compliments, and write again to, 
dear Sir, your affectionate servant." 

Sept. 4. " Your letter was, indeed, long in coming, but 
it was very welcome. Our acquaintance has now subsisted 
long, and our recollection of each other involves a great 
space, and many little occurrences which melt the thoughts 
to tenderness. — Write to me, therefore, as frequently as 
you can —I hear Irom Dr. Brocklesby and Mr. Ryland, 
that the Club is not crowded I hope wc shall enliven 
it when winter brings us together.” 

To Dr, Burney. August 2. " The weather, you know, 
has not been balmy; 1 a.m now reduced to think, and 
am at last content to talk of the weather. Pnde must 
have a fall. — 1 have k)st dear Mr. Allen ; and wherever 
I turn, the dead or the dying meet my notice, and force 
my attention upon misery and mortality. Mrs. Burney’s 
escape from so much clanger, and her ease after so much 
pain, throws, however, some radiance of hope upon the 
gloomy prospect. May her recovery be perfect, and her 
continuance long. — I struggle hard for life. 1 take physick, 
and take air ; my friend’s chariot is always ready. We 
have run this morning twenty-four miles, and could run 
forty-eight more. But who can run the race with death 
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To Mr. Langton. Aug. 25. “ Tlie kindness ot your 
last letter, and my omission to answer it, begins to give 
you, even in my opinion, a right to recriminate, and to 
charge me with forgetfulness for the absent. I will, there- 
fore, delay no longer to give an account of myself, and 
wish I could relate what would please either mysell or 
my friend. — On July 13, I left London, partly in hope of 
help from new air and change of place, and partly excited 
by the sick man's impatience of the present, I got to 
Lichfield in a stage vehicle, with very little fatigne, in 
two days, and had the consolation to find, that since 
my last visit my three old acquaintance are all dead. — 
July 20, f went to Ashbounie, where I have been till 
now ; the house in which we live is repairing. 1 live in 
too much solitude, and am often deeply dejected . 1 wish 
we were nearer, and rejoice in your removal to London. 
A friend, at once cheerful and serious, is a great acquisi- 
tion, Let us not neglect one another for the little time 
which providence allows us to hope. — Of my health I 
cannot tell you, what my wishes persuaded me to expect, 
that it is much improved by the season or by remedies. 
I am sleepless ; my legs grow weary with a very few 
steps, and the water breaks in boundaries in some degree. 
The asthma, however, has remitted , my breath is still 
much obstructed, but is more free than it was. Nights 
of watchfulness produce torpid days ; 1 read very little, 
though I am alone ; for I am tempted to supply m the 
day what I lost in bed This is my history ; like all other 
histories, a narrative of misery Yet am I so much better 
than in the beginning of the year, that I ought to be 
ashamed of complaining 1 now sit and write with very 
little sensibility of pain or weakness ; but when I ri.se, 1 
shall find my legs betraying me. Of the money wliicJi 
you mentioned, I have no immediate need ; keep it, 
however, lor me, unless some exigence requires it. Your 
papers I will shew you certainly, when you would see 
them ; but I am a little angry at you for not keeping 
minutes of your own acce-piuwt et expetKvm, and think a 
little time might be spared from Ai'istophanes, for the 
yes jamiliaras Forgive me, for I mean well 1 hope, dear 
Sir, that you and Lady Rothes, and all the young people, 
too many to enumerate, are well and happy. God bless 
you all.” 

To Mu. Windham. August. ” The tenderness with 
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wLiich you have been pleased to treat me, through my 
long illness, neither health nor sickness can, I hope, 
make mo forget ; and yon are not to suppose, that after 
we parted you were no longer in my mind. But ivhat can 
a sick man say, but that he is sick ? His thoughts are 
necessarily concentered in himself ; be neither receives 
nor can give delight ; bis enquiries are alter alleviations 
of pain, and bis efforts are to catch some momentary 
comfort. — Though 1 am now in the neighbourhood of the 
Peak, you must expect no account of its wonders, of its 
hills, its waters, its caverns, or its mines ; but I will tell 
you, dear Sir, what I hope you will not hear with less 
satisfaction, that, for about a week past, my asthma has 
been loss afflictive.” 

Lichfield, October 2 . ” 1 believe you had been long 

enough acquainted with the phanomena of sickness, not 
to be surprised that a sick man wishes to be where be is 
not, and where it appears to every body but himself that 
he might easily be, without having the resolution to 
remove. I thought Ashbourne a solitary place, but did 
not come hither till last Monday. 1 have hero more 
company, but my health has for this last week not ad- 
vanced ; and in the languor of disease how little can be 
done ? Wliither or when I shall make my next remove, I 
cannot tell ; but I entreat you, dear Sir, to let me know 
from time to time, where you may be found, for your 
residence is a very powerful atU'active to. Sir, your most 
humble servant.” 

” To THE Right Hon. William Gerard Hamilton. 

” Dear Sir, 

” Considering what reason you gave me in the spring 
to conclude that you took part in whatever good or evil 
might betal me, I ought not to have omitted so long the 
account which I am now about to give you. — My diseases 
arc an asthma and a dropsy, and what is loss curable, 
seventy-five, Of the dropsy, in the beginning of the 
summer, or in the spring, 1 recovered to a degree which 
struck with wonder both me and my physicians ; the asth- 
ma now is likewise for a time very much relieved. I went 
to Oxford, where the asthma was very tyrannical, and the 
dropsy began again to threaten me ; but seasonable 
phj^sick stopped the innndation : I then returned to 
London, and in July took a resolutiou to visit Staffordshire 
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and Derbyshire, where 1 am yet struggling with my 
disease. Tile dropsy made another attack, and was not 
easily ejected, but at last gave way. The asthma sud- 
denly remitted in bed, on the 13th of August, a.nd though 
now very oppressive, is, I think, still sornetliing gentler 
than it was before the remission. My limbs are miserably 
debilitated, and my nights are sleeple.ss and tedious. — ■ 
When you read this, dear Sir, you are not sorry that 1 
wrote no sooner. I will not prolong my complaints. I 
hope still to see you in a happier hour, to talk over -what we 
have often talked, and per'haps to find new topicks of 
merriment, or new incitements to curiosity. 

" I am, dear Sir, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson,” 

" Lichfield, Oct. 20, 1784.” 

" To Mr. George Nicol. 

■' Dear Sir, 

” Since we parted, I have been much oppressed by my 
asthma, but it has lately been less laborious. When I sit 
I am almost at ease, and I can walk, though yet very 
little, with less difficulty for this week past, than before. 
I hope I shall again enjoy my friends, and that yon and 1 
shall have a little more literary conversation. — Where I 
now am, every thing is very liberally provided for me but 
conversation. My friend is sick himself, and the recipro- 
cation of complaints and groans affords not much of either 
pleasure or instruction. What we have not at home this 
town does not supply, and I shall be glad of a little imported 
intelligence, and hope that you will bestow, now and 
then, a little time on the relief and entertainment of. Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

" Ashbourne, Aug. ig, 1784.” Sam. Johnson. 

To SiK Joshua Reynolds. Aslibonrne, July 21. '' The 
tenderness with which I am treated by my friends, makes 
it reasonable to suppose that they are desirous to know the 
state of my health, and a desire so benevolent ought to 
be gratified. — I came to Lichfield in two days without any 
painful fatigue, and on Monday came hither, where I 
purpose to stay and try what air and regularity will effect. 
I cannot yet persuade myself that I have made much 
progress in recovery. My sleep is little, my breath is very 
much encumbered, and my legs are very weak. The water 
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lias int-Tcaserl a little, but has again run off. The most 
distressing sym^hom is want of sleep." 

Align, st 19, " Having had since our separation, little to 
say that could please you or niyself by saying, I have 
not been lavish of useless letters ; but I flatter myself that 
you will partake of the pleasure with which I can now tell 
you that about a week ago, I felt suddenly a sensible 
remission of my asthma, and consequently a greater light- 
ness of action and motion. — Of this grateful alleviation I 
know not the cause, nor dare depend upon its continuance, 
but while it lasts I endeavour to enjoy it, and am desirous 
of communicating, while it lasts, my pleasure to my 
friends. — Hitherto, dear Sir, I had written before the 
post, which stays in this towm but a little while, brought 
me your letter. Mr. Davies seems to have represented 
my little tendency to recovery in tenns too splendid. 
I am still restless, still weak, still watery, but the asthma 
is less oppressive, — Poor Ramsay ! On which side soever 
I turn, mortality presents its formidable frown. I left 
three old friends at Lichfield, when. I was last there, and 
now found them all dead. I no sooner lost sight of dear 
Allen, than I am told tliat I shall see him no more. That 
we must all die, we always knew ; 1 wish I had sooner 
remembered it. Do not think me intrusive or importunate, 
if I now call, dear Sir, on you to remember it.” 

Sept. 9. "I could not answer yonr letter before this 
day, because I went on the sixth to Chatsworth, and did 
not come back till the post was gone. — Many words, I 
hope, are not necessary between you and me to convince 
you what gratitude is excited in my heart by the Chancel- 
lor’s liberality and your kind offices. I did not indeed 
expect that what was asked by the Chancellor would have 
been refused, but since it has, we will not tell tha.t any 
tiling has been asked. — I have enclosed a letter to the 
Chancellor, which when you have read it, you will be 
pleased to seal with a head, or other general seal, and 
convey it to him ; had I sent it directly to him, I should 
have seemed to overlook the favour of your intervention. 
— My last letter told you of my advance in health, which, 
I think, in the whole still continues. Of the hydropick 
tumour there is now very little appearance ; the asthma 
is much less troublesome, and seems to remit something 
day after day. I do not despair of supporting an English 
winter, — At Chatsworth, I met young Mr. Burke, who led 
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me very commodioiisly into conversation willi the Duke 
and Duchc.'is. We had a very good morning, d'lic diiiiicr 
was pulilick,” 

Sept, i8, " I flattered myself that this week would have 
given me a letter from you, but none has come. Write to 
me now and then, but direct your next to Lichfield, — 
I think, and 1 hope am sure, that I still grow better ; 1 
have sometimes good nights ; but am still in my legs 
weak, but so much mended, that 1 go to Lichfield in hope 
of being able to pay my visits on foot, for there are 
no coaches, — I have three letters this day, all about the 
balloon ; I could have been content with one. Do not 
write about the balloon, whatever else you may think 
proper to say.” 

This various mass of correspondence, which I have thus 
brought together, is valuable, both as an addition to the 
store which the publick already has of Johnson’s writings, 
and as exhibiting a genuine and noble specimen of vigour 
and vivacity of mind, which neither age nor sickness could 
impair or diminish. 

it may be observed, that his writing, in every way, 
whether for the publick, or privately to his friends, was by 
fits and starts ; for we see frequently, that many letters 
are written on the same day. When he had once overcome 
his aversion to begin, he was, I suppose, desirous to go on, 
in order to relieve his mind from the uneasy reflection of 
delaying what he ought to do. 

To Mr. Henry White, a young clergyman, with whom 
lie now formed an intimacy, so as to talk to him with 
great freedom, he mentioned that he could not in general 
accuse himself of having been an undntiful son. ” Once, 
indeed, (said he,) I was disobedient ; I refused to attend 
my father to Uttoxeter -market, l-’ride wa.s the source 
of that refusal, and the rcmcmbi'ancc of it was painful. 
A few 3 ’'ears ago I de.?ired to atoire for this fault. I wont to 
Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and stood lor a considerable 
time bareheaded in the rain, on the spot where my 
father’s stall used to stand. In contrition I stood, and I 
hope the penance was expiatory," 

As Johnson had now very faint hopes of recovery, and 
as Mrs. Tbrale was no longer devoted to him, it might 
have been supposed that he would naturally have chosen 
to remain in the comfortable house of bis beloved wife’s 
daughter, and end his life where he began it. But there 
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\v;i.s in Inni an animated and lotty spiiit, and however 
complicated diseases might depress ordinary mortals, 
all who saw him beheld and acknowledged the invicium 
aniiiiutn Calonis. Such was his intellecLiial ardour even 
at tins time, that he sa,id to one friend, " Sir, I look upon 
every day to be lost, in which I do not make a now acquaint- 
ance ; ” and to another, when ta.lking of his illness, “ I 
will he conquered , I will not capitulate." And such was 
his love of London, so high a I'elish had he of its magni- 
ficent extent, and variety of intellectual entertainment, 
that he languished when absent from it, his mind having 
become quite luxurious from the long habit of enjoying 
the metropolis ; and, therefore, although at Lichfield, 
surrounded with friends who loved and revered him, and 
for whom he had a very sincere affection, he still found 
that such conversation as London affords, could be found 
nowhere else. These feelings, joined, probably, to some 
flattering hemes of aid from the eminent physicians and 
surgeons in London, who kindly and generously attended 
him without accepting fees, made him resolve to return to 
the capital. 

From Lichfield he came to Birmingham, where he 
passed a lew days with his worthy old schoolfellow, Mr. 
Hector. 

Johnson then proceeded to Oxford, where he was again 
kindly received toy Dr. Adams, who was pleased to give 
me the following account in one of his letters, (Feb. 17th, 
1785 :) " His la.st visit was, I believe, to my house, which 
he left, after a stay of four or five days. We had much 
serious talk together, for which I ought to he the better 
as long as I live. You will remember some discourse which 
we had in the summer upon the subject of prayer, and the 
difficulty of this .sort of composition, He reminded me 
of this, and of my having wished him to try his hand and 
to give us a specimen of the style and manner that he 
approved. He added, that he was now in a right frame of 
mind, and as he coulcl not possibly employ his time better, 
he would in earnest set about it. But I find upon enquiry, 
that no papers of this sort were left behind him, except a 
few short ejaculatory forms suitable to his present 
situation.” 

He arrived in London on the ifith of November, and 
next day sent to Dr, Bumey the following note, which 1 
insert as the last token of his remembrance of that in- 
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genious and a.miabte man. and as audtlior of the many 
proofs of the tenderness and benignity of Ins heart ; 

“ Mk. Johnson, ivho came homo last night, send.s liis 
respects to dear Dr. Burney, and all the dear Burneys, 
little and great.” 

'' To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham. 

” Dear Sir, 

" I DID not reach Oxford until Friday morning, and 
then I sent Francis to see the balloon fly, but could 
not go myself. 1 staid at Oxford till Tuesday, and tlien 
came in the common vehicle easily to London. 1 am as I 
was, and having .seen Dr. Brocklesby, am to ply the squills ; 
but, whatever be their efficacy, this world must .soon pass 
away. Let us think seriously on our duty. — I send my 
kindest respects to dear Mrs. Careless ; let me have the 
prayers of both, We have all lived long, and must soon 
part. God have mercy on us, for tlie sake of our Lord 
JESUS Christ. Amen. 

" I am, &c. 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 

” London, November 17, i78.r(.” 

His correspondence with me, after his letter on the 
subject of my settling in London, shall now, so far as is 
proper, be produced in one series. 

July 20, lie wrote to me from Ashbourne ; ” On Ihe i4tli 
I came to Lichfield, and found every bodj? glad enougli 
to see me. On the 20th, 1 came hither, and found a house 
half-built, of very uncomlortable apipearance ; but my 
own room ha.s not been altered. That a man ivoni witli 
diseases, in his seventy-second or third year, should 
condemn part of his remaining life to pass among ruins and 
rubbish, and that no inconsiderable part, appears to me 
very strange. — I know that your kindness makes you 
impatient to know the state of my health, in wliicli 1 
cannot boast of much improvement. I came through the 
journey without much inconvenience, but when I attempt 
self-motion I find my legs weak, and my breath very short ; 
this day I have been much disordered. I have 110 company ; 
the Doctor is busy in his fields, and goes to bed at nine, 
and his whole system is so different from mine, that we 
seem formed for different elements ; I have, therefore, 
all my amusement to seek within myself.” 
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Maviiig writlcn to him in bad spirits, a letter filled with 
dejection and irctfiilncss, and at the .same time exprc.ssing 
anxious apprcliensinns concerning him, on account of a 
dream which had disturbed me ; his answer was chiefly 
in terms ol reproach, for a supposed charge of " affecting 
discontenL, and indulging tlie vanity of complaint.” It, 
however, proceeded, '' Write to me often, and write like 
a man. T consider your fidelity and tenderness as a great 
part of the comforts which are yet left ine, and sincerely 
wish wc could be nearer to each other. — * — 

My dea,r friend, life is very short, and very uncertain ; 
let us spend it as well as we can. My worthy neighbour, 
Allen, is dead. Love me as well as you can. Pay my 
respects to dear Mrs. Boswell- — Nothing ailed me at that 
time ; let your superstition at last have an end.” 

Feeling very soon, that the manner in which he had 
written might hurt me, he two days afterwards, July 28, 
wrote to me again, giving me an account of his sufferings ; 
after which, lie thus proceeds : " Before this letter, yon 
will have had one which I hope you will not take amiss ; 
for it contains only truth, and that truth kindly intended. 
******* Spartan guam nacius es orna ; make the most 
and best ol your lot, and compare yourself not with the 
few that are above you, but with the multitudes which 
are below you. ******. Go steadily foiwards with 
lawful business or honest diversions ' Be (as Temple 
says of the Dutchmen,) well when you are not ill, and 
pleased when you are not angry.’ — * * * * * *, This may 
.seem but an ill return lor your tenderness ; but I mean it 
well, for 1 love you with great ardour and sincerity. Pay 
my respects to dear Mrs. Boswell, and teach the young 
ones to love me.” 

I unfortunately was so much indisposed during a 
con-sidorable part ol the year, that it was not, or at least 
1 thought it was not, in my power to write to my illustrious 
friend as formerly, or without expressing such complaints 
as oflended him. Having conjured him not to do me the 
injustice of charging me with allectation, I was with 
much regret long silent. His last letter to me then came, 
and aflected me very tenderly ; 

“ To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, 

" I HAVE this summer sometimes amended, and some- 
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times relapsed, but, upon the wliole, have lost ground 
very much . My legs are extremely weak, and my breath 
very short, and the water is now cucreasing upon me. In 
this uncomfortable state your letters used to relieve , 
what is the reason that I have them rto longer ? Are you 
sick, or are you sullen ? Whatever be the reason, if it 
be less than necessity, drive it away ; and of the short 
life that we have, make the best use for yourself and for 
your friends. * -i- * * *. x am sometimes afraid that your 
omission to write has some real cause, and shall be glad 
to know that you are not sick, and that nothing ill has 
befallen dear Mrs. Boswell, or any of your family, 

" 1 am, Sir, your, &c 

“ Sam, Johnson.” 

” Lichfield, Nov. 5, 1784.” 

Yet it was not a little painful to me to find, that in a 
paragraph of this letter, which I have omitted, he still 
persevered in arraigning me as before, winch was .strange 
in him who had so much experience of what I suffered. 
I, however, wrote to him two as kind letters as I could : 
the last of which came too late to be read by him, for liis 
illness oncreased more rapidly upon him than I had 
apprehended ; but I had the consolation of being infoimed 
that he spoke of me on his death-bed with aflection, and 
I look forward with humble hope of renewing our friend- 
ship in a better world. 

I now relieve the readers of this Work from any further 
personal notice of its authour ; who, if he should be 
thought to have obtruded himself too much upon their 
attention, requests them to consider the peculiar plan of 
his biographical undertaking. 

Soon after Johnson's return to the metropolis, both the 
asthma and dropsy became more violent and distressful. 
He had for some time kept a journal in Latin of the state 
of his illness, and the remedies which he used, under the 
title of /Egyi Ephemeris, which, he began on the 6th of 
July, but continued it no longer than the 8th of Novem- 
ber ; finding, I suppose, that it was a mournful and un- 
availing register. It is in my possession ; and is written 
with great care and accuracy.' 

Still his love of literature did not fail, A very few days 
before his death he transmitted to his friend Mr. John 
Nichols, a list of the authours of the Universal History, 
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nioniioiiing llioir several shares in that work. It has, 
according to his direction, been deposited in the British 
Museum, and is printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine lor 
December, 17^4. 

During his sleepless nights he amused liimscll by- 
translating into Latin verse, from the Greek, many of the 
epigrams in the Aiithologia. These translations, with some 
other poems by hint in Latin, he gave to his friend Mr 
Langton , who, having added a few notes, sold them to the 
booksellers for a small sum to be given to some of Johnson's 
relations, wliich was accordingly done ; and they are 
printed in the collection of his works. 

A very erroneous notion has circulated as to Johnson's 
deficiency in the knowledge of the Greek language, 
partly owing to the modesty with which, from knowing 
how much there was to be learnt, he used to mention his 
own comparative acquisitions. When Mr. Cumberland 
talked to him of the Greek fragments which are so well 
illustrated in “ The Observer " and of the Greek dramatists 
in general, he candidly acknowledged his insufficiency in 
that particular branch ol Greek literature. Yet it may be 
said, that though not a great, he was a good Greek 
scholar. Dr. Cha.rles Burney, the younger, who is univer- 
sally acknowledged by the best judges, to be one of the 
few men of this age who are very eminent for their skill 
in that noble language 'has assured me, that Johnson 
could give a Greek word for almost every English one ; 
and that although not sufficiently conversant in the niceties 
of the language, he, upon some occasions discovered, even 
in these, a considerable degree of critical acumen. Mr. 
Dalzcl, Professor of Greek at Edinburgh, whose skill in 
it is unquestionable, mentioned to me, in very liberal 
terms, the impression which was made upon him by John- 
son, m a conversation which they had in London con- 
cerning that language. As Johnson, therefore, was 
undoubtedly one of the first Latin scholars in modern 
times, let us not deny to his fame some additional splendour 
from Greek. 

Mr. Burrowes has analysed the composition of John- 
son, and pointed out its peculiarities with much acuteness ; 
and I would recommend a careful perusal of his Essay to 
those, ivho being captivated by the union of perspicuity 
and splendour which the writings of Johnson contain, 
without having a sufficient portion of his vigour of mind. 
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may be in danger ot becoming bad copyists ol liis manner. 

The ludicrous imitators of Johnson’s style are innumer- 
able, Their general method is to accumuiato hard words, 
without considering, that, although ho wins fond ol 
introducing them occasionally, there is not a single 
scnlence in all his writings where they arc ciowdcd 
together. 

The serious imitators ol Johnson’s style, whether in- 
tentionally or by the imperceptible effect of its strength 
and animation, are, as I have had already occasion to 
observe, .so miiiij?, that I might introduce quotations from 
a numerous body of writers in our language since he 
appeared in the literary world. 

Yet whatever merit there may be in any imitations of 
Johnson's style, every good judge must see that they are 
obviously different from the original ; for all oi them are 
either deficient in its force, or overloaded with its pecu- 
liarities ; and the powerful sentiment to which it is suited 
is not to be found. 

Johnson's affection for his departed relations seemed to 
grow warmer as he approached nearer to the time when 
he might hope to see them again. It probably appeared 
to him that he should upbraid himself with unkind 
inattention, were he to leave the world without having 
paid a tribute of respect to their memory, 

" To Mr. Green, Apothecary, at Lichfield, 

" Dear Sir, 

" I have enclosed the Epitapli for my Father, Mother, 
and Brother, to be all engraved on the large size, and 
laid in the middle aisle in St. MicliaeTs-chuvcli, which I 
reque.st the clergyman and churchwardens to permit. 

" The first care must be to find the exact place of inter- 
ment that the stone may protect the bodies. Then let the 
stone be deep, massy, and hard ; and do not let the differ- 
ence of ten pounds, or more, defeat our purpose. 

“ I have enclosed ten pounds and Mrs. Porter will pay 
you ten more, which I gave her for the same purpose. 
What more is wanted shall be sent ; and I beg that all 
possible haste may be made, for I wish to have it done 
while I am yet alive. Let me know, dear Sir, that you 
receive this. I am. Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson.” 


“ Dec. 2, 1784.’ 
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” To Mrs. Lucy Porter, in Lichfiet.d. 

“ Dear Madam, 

" 1 AM very ill, and desire your prayers. I have sent Mr. 
Green the Epitaph, and a power to call on. yon lor ten 
pounds. 

I laid this summer a stone over Telty, in the chapel ol 
Bromley, in Kent. The inscription, is in Latin, ol which 
this is the English. [Here a translation.] 

“ That this is done, I thought it fit that you should 
know. What care will be taken of us, who can tell ? May 
God pardon and bless us, for Jesus Christ's sake. 

" I am, &c. 

" Dec. 2, 178^1.” “ Sam. Johnson." 

M}!- readers are now, at last, to behold Samuel Johnson 
preparing himself for that doom, from which the mo.st 
exalted powers afford no exemption to man. Death had 
always been to him an object of terrour ; so that though 
by no means happy, he still clung to life with an eagerness 
at which many have wondered. At any time when he was 
ill, he was very pleased to be told that he looked better. 
An ingenious member of the Eumekan Club informs me, 
that upon one occasion, when he said to him that he saw 
health returning to his cheek, Johnson seized him by the 
hand and exclaimed, " Sir, you are one of the kindest 
friends I ever had." 

Hi.s own state of his views of futurity will appear truly 
rational ; and may, perhaps, impress the unthinking 
witli seriousness. 

" You know, (says he,) I never thought confidence with 
respect to futurity, any part of the character of a brave, 
a wise, or a good man. Bravery ha.s no place ivhere if 
can avail nothing ; wisdom impresses strongly the con- 
sciousness of those faults, of which it is, perhaps, itself an 
aggravation ; and goodness, always wishing to be better, 
and imputing every dcficiciice to criminal negligence, 
and every fault to voluntary curruption, never dare,s to 
suppose the condition of forgiveness fulfilled, nor what is 
wanting in the crime supplied by penitence. 

“ This is the state of the best ; but what must be the 
condition of him whose heart will not suffer him to rank 
himself among the best, or among the good ? Such must 
be his dread of the approaching trial, as will leave him 
little attention to the opinion of those whom he is leaving 
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lor ever ; and the serenity that is not felt, it can be no 
virtue to feign." 

His great tear of death, and the strange dark manner 
ill which Sir John tiawkins imparts the uneasiness which 
he expressed on account of offences with wliicli iie charger! 
himself, may give o&asion to injurious suspicions, as if 
there had been something of more than ordinary criminality 
weighing upon his conscience. On that account, therefore, 
as well as from the regard to truth which he inculcated, 
I am to mention, (with all possible respect and delicacy, 
however,) that his conduct after he came to London, and 
had associated with Savage and others, was not so strictly 
virtuous, in one respect, as when he was a younger man. 
It was well known, that his amorous inclinations were 
uncommonly strong and impetuous. He owned to many 
of his friends, that he used to take women of the town 
to taverns, and hear them relate their history. — In short, 
it must not be concealed, that like many other good and 
pious men, among whom we may place the apostle Paul 
upon his own authority, Johnson was not free from pro- 
pensities which were ever " warring against the law oi his 
mind,” — and that in his combats with them, he was 
sometimes overcome. 

I heard Dr. Johnson once observe, “ There is something 
noble in publishing truth, though it condemns one's 
self." And one who said in his presence, " he had no notion 
of people being m earnest in their good professions, 
whose practice was not suitable to them," was thus 
reprimanded by him ; — ‘‘ Sir, are you so grossly ignorant 
of human nature as not to know that a man may be very 
sincere in good principles, without having good practice ? " 

But let no man encourage or soothe liimscll in " pre- 
sumptuous sin," from knowing that Johnson was some- 
times hurried into indulgences which he iliought criminal. 
I have exhibited this circumstance a.s a shade in ,so great a 
character, both from my sacred love of truth, and to 
shew that he was not so weakly scrupulous aa he has been 
represented by those who imagine that the sins, of which a 
deep sense was upon his mind, were merely such little 
venial trifles as pouring milk into his tea on Good-Friday. 
His understanding will be defended by my statement, if 
his consistency of conduct be in some degree impaired 
Let the following passages be kept in remembrance, 
" O, God, giver and preserver of all life, by whose power 1 
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was created, and by whose providence 1 am sustained, 
look down upon me with tenderness and mercy ; grant 
tliat 1 may not have been ci'eatcd to be finally destroyed ; 
that I may not be preserved to add wickedness to wicked- 
ness." — " O, Lord, lot me not sink into total depravity ; 
look down upon me, and rescue me at last from the 
captivity of sin." — " Almighty and most mercilul Father, 
who hast continued my life from year to year, grant that 
by longer life I may become less desirous of sinful pleasures, 
and more careful of eternal happiness.” — "Let not my 
years be multiplied to increase my guilt ; but as my 
age advances, let me become more pure in my thoughts, 
more regular in my desires, and more obedient to thy 
laws." — " Forgive, O merciful Lord, whatever I have done 
contrary to thy laws. Give me such a sense of my wicked- 
ness as may produce true contrition and effectual repen- 
tance ; so that when I shall be called into another state, 

I may be received among the sinners to whom sorrow and 
reformation have obtained pardon, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen." 

Such was the distress of mind, such the penitence of 
Johnson, in his hours of privacy, and in his devout ap- 
proaches to his Maker. His sincerity, therefore, must 
appear to every candid mind unquestionable. 

It is not my intention to give a very minute detail ol 
the particulars of Johnson’s remaining days ol whom it 
was now evident, that the crisis was fast approaching, 
when he must " die like men. and fall hke one of the 
Princes.’' 

Dr. Herberden, Dr. Brocldesby, Dr. Warren, and Dr. 
Butter, physicians, generously attended him, without 
accepting any fees, as did Mr. Cruickshank, surgeon ; 
and all that could be done from professional skill and 
ability, was tried to prolong a life so truly valuable. He 
himself, indeed, having, on account of his very bad con- 
stitution, been perpetually applying himself to medical 
inquiries, united his own efforts with those of the gentle- 
men who attended him ; and imagining that the dropsical 
collection of water which oppressed him might be drawn 
off by making incisions in his body, he, with his usual 
resolute defiance of pain, cut deep, when he though! that 
his surgeon bad done it too tenderly. 

About eight or ten days before his death, when Dr. 
Brocklcsby paid him his morning visit, be seemed very low 
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and dc.spuntling, and said, " I have been as a dying man 
all night." He then emphatically broke out in the words 
of Shakspeare, 

" Can'st thou not minister to a mind diseas'd ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles oi the brain : 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote. 

Cleanse the stuff’d bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weights upon the heart ? ’’ 

To which Dr Brocklesby readily answer’d, from the same 
great poet : 

“ therein the patient 

Must minister to himself-’’ 

Johnson expressed himself much satisfied with the 
application. 

Having no other relations, it had been for some tune 
Johnson’s intention to make a liberal provision for his 
faithlul servant, Mr. Francis Barber, whom he looked 
upon as particularly under his protection, and whom he 
had all along treated truly as an humble friend. Having 
asked Dr. Brocklesby what would be a proper annuity to 
a lavourite servant, and being answered that it must 
depend on the circumstances of the master ; and, that in 
the case of a nobleman, fifty pounds a year was considered 
as ail adequate reward for many years’ faithful .service ; — 
■" Then, (said Johnson,) shall I be iiobilisstmus, lor I mean 
to leave Frank seventy pounds a-year, and I de.sirc you to 
tell him so.” It is strange however, to think, that 
Johnson was not free from that general weakness of 
being averse to execute a will, so that he delayed it from 
time to time ; and had it not been for Sir John 1-lawkius's 
repeatedly urging it, I think it is probable that bis kind 
resolution would not have been fulfilled. 

The consideration of numerous papers ol which he was 
possessed seems to have struck Johnson’s mind, with a 
sudden anxiety, and as they were in gr'eat confusion, it is 
much to be lamented that he ha.d not entrusted some 
faithful and discreet person with the care and selection 
of them ; instead of which, he in a precipitate manner 
burnt large masses of them, with little regard, as I appre- 
hend, to discrimination. Not that I suppose we have thus 
been deprived of any compositions which he had ever 
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nitciidocl I'or tlie publick eye ; but Iroin wliat escaped the 
Humes, I jiitlgc tliat many curious circumstances relating 
botli to himself and other literary cbai'acters, have 
perished. 

Two very valuable articles. 1 am sure wc have lost, 
which were two quarto volumes, containing a full, fair, 
and most particular account of his own lile, Irom his 
earliest recollection. I owned to him, that having acciden- 
tally seen them, I liad read a great deal in them ; and 
apologizing for the liberty 1 had taken, asked him if 
I could help it. He placidly answered, “ Why, Sir, I 
do not think you could have helped it." I said that I had, 
for once in my life, felt half an inclination to commit theft. 
It had come into my mind to carry off those two volumes, 
and never see him more. Upon my enquiring bow this 
would have affected him. “ Sir (said he,) I believe I 
should have gone mad.” 

During his last illness, Johnson experienced the steady 
and kind attachment of his numerous friends Mr. Hoole 
has drawn up a narrative ol what passed in the visits 
which he paid him during that time from the 10th of 
November to the i3tli of December, the day of his death, 
inclusive, and has favoured me with a perusal of it, with 
pennission to make extracts which 1 have done. Nobody 
was more attentive to him than Mr. Langton, to whom he 
tenderly said, Te lenemn monens deficienie manu. And 1 
think It highly to the honour of Mr. Windham, that his 
important occupations as an active statesman did not 
prevent him from paying assiduous ro.spect to the dying 
Sage whom lie revered Mr. Langton informs me that, 
" one day ho found Mr Burke and four or five more friends 
sitting with Jolinson Mr. Burke said to him, ' I am afraid. 
Sir, such a number of us may be oppressive to you.' — ‘ No, 
Sir, (said Johnson,) it is not so : and I must be m a 
wretched state indeed, when your company would 
not be a delight to me.' Mr. Burke, in a tremulous voice, 
expressive of being very tenderly affected, replied, ' My 
dear Sir, you have always been too good to me.' Im- 
mediately aftenvards he went away. This was the last 
circumstance in the acquaintance of these two eminent 
men.” 

“ He said at another time, three or tour days only 
before his death, speaking of the little fear he had of under- 
going a chirurgical operation, ‘ t would give one of these 
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legs lor a year more of life, 1 mean of comfortable lile, not 
such as that which I now suffer ; ’ — and lamented mucli his 
inability to read during his hours of restlessness. ' I used 
formeily, (he added,) when sleepless in bed, to read like 
n Turk.’ 

“ Whilst confined by his last illness, it was his regular 
practice to have the church-service read to him, by some 
attentive and friendly Divine. The Rev. Mr. I-loole per- 
formed this kind office in my presence for the last time 
when, by liis own desire, no more than the litany was read ; 
in which his responses were in the deep and sonorous 
voice which Mr. Boswell has occasionally noticed, and 
with the most profound devotion that can be imagined. 
His hearing not being quite perfect, he more than once 
interrupted Mr. Floole, with, “ Louder, my dear Sir, louder, 
1 entreat you, or you pray in vain I ' — and, when the ser- 
vice was ended, he, with great earnestness, turned round 
to an excellent lady who was present, saying, ‘ I thank you, 
Madam, very heartily, for your kindness in joining me in 
this solemn exercise Live well, 1 conjure you; and you 
will not feel the compunction at the last, which I now 
feel.' So truly humble were the thoughts which this great 
and good man , entertained of his own approaches to 
religious perlection. 

Amidst the melancholy clouds which hung over the 
dying Johnson, his charactcristical manner shewed itself 
on different occasions. 

When Dr. Warren in the usual style, hoped that he 
was better ; his answer was, " No, Sir ; you cannot con- 
ceive with what acceleration 1 advance towards death." 

A man whom lie had never seen before was employed 
one night to sit up with liim. Being asked next morning 
how he liked his attendant, his answer was, " Not at all. 
Sir : tile fellow’s an ideot ; he is as aiikward as a turn- 
spit when first put into the wheel, and as sleepy as a dor- 
mouse " 

Mr. Windham having placed a pillow conveniently to 
support him, he thanked him for his kindness, and said, 
" That will do,' — all that a pillow can do." 

As he opened a note which his servant brought to him, 
he said, “ An odd thought strikes me : — we shall receive 
no letters in the grave.” 

He requested three things of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; — 
To forgive him thirty pounds which he had borrowed 
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ol him ; — to read the JBible ; — and never to use his pencil 
on a Sunday. Sir Joshua readily acquiesced 

Indeed he shewed the greatest anxiety lor the religious 
improvement of his friends, to whom he discoursed of its 
infinite consequence. He begged of Mr. IToole to thinic of 
what he had said, and to commit it to writing ; and, upon 
being afterwards assured that this was done, pressed his 
hands, and in an earnest tone thanked hiin. Dr Brocklesby 
having attended him with the utmost assiduity and kind- 
ness as his physician and friend, he was peculiarly desirous 
that this gentleman should not entertain any loose specu 
laiive notions, but be confirmed in the trutlis ol Cliris- 
tianty, and insisted on his writing down in his presence, 
as nearly as he could collect it, the import of what passed 
on tile subject ; and Dr, Brocklesby having complied with 
the request, he made him sign the paper, and urged him 
to keep it in liis own custody as long as he lived. 

Johnson, with that native iortitiide, which, amidst all 
his bodily distress and mental suflerings, never forsook 
him, asked Dr. Brocklesby, as a man in whom be had 
confidence, to tell him plainly whether be could recover. 
“ Give me (said he) a direct answer.” The Doctor^baving 
first asked him if he could bear the whole truth, which way 
soever it might lead, and being answered that he could, 
declared that, in his opinion, he could not recover without 
a miracle " Then, (said Johnson,) I will take no more 
physick, not even my opiates ' for I have prayed that I 
may render up my soul to God unclouded,'' In this 
resolution lie persevered, and, at the same time, used 
only the weakest kinds ol sustenance. Being pi'essed by 
Mr. V\hiidliam to take somewhat more generou.s nourish- 
ment, lest too low a diet should have the very effect which 
he dreaded, by debilitating his mind, he said, " I will 
take any thing but inebriating sustenance.'' 

Johnson having thus in his mind the true Christian 
scheme, at once rational and consolatory, uniting justice 
and mercy in the Divinity, with the improvement of 
human nature, previous to his receiving the Holy Sacra- 
ment, in his apartment, composed and fervently uttered 
his prayer • 

” Almighty and most mercilul Father, 1 am now as to 
human eyes it seems, about to commemorate, for the 
last time, the death of thy Son Jesus Christ our Saviour 
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and Redeemer. Grant, O Lord, that my wliolo hope and 
confidence may be in bis merits, and tby mercy ; enforce 
and accept my imperfect repentance ; make this com- 
memoration available to the Confimiation of my faitb, the 
establishment of my hope, and the enlargement of my 
charity ; and make the death of thy Son Jesus Christ 
effectual to my redemption. Have mercy upon me, and 
pardon the multitude of my offences. Bless my friends ; 
have mercy upon all men. Support me, by thy Holy 
Spirit, in the days of weakness, and at the hour of death ; 
and receive me, at my death, to everlasting happiness, 
lor the sake of Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Having, as has been already mentioned, made his 
will on the Sth and gth of December, and settled all his 
worldly affairs, he languished till Monday, the I3tb of 
that month, when be expired, about seven o’clock m the 
evening, with so little apparent pain that his attendants 
hardly perceived when his dissolution took place. 

Of his last moments, my brother, Thomas David, has 
furnished me with the following particulars : 

” The Doctor, from the time that ho was certain his 
death was near, appeared to be perfectly resigned, was 
seldom or never fretful or out of temper, and often said 
to his faithful serva,nt, who gave me this account, ' Attend, 
Francis, to the salvation of your soul, which is the object 
of greatest importance : ’ he also explained to him pas.sagcs 
in the scripture, and seemed to have pleasure in talking 
upon religious subjects. 

” On Monday, the i3tli of December, the day on which 
he died, a Miss Morris, daughter to a particular friend of 
his, called, and said to Francis, that she begged to be 
permitted to see the Doctor, that she might earnestly 
request him to give her his blessing. Francis went into 
his room, followed by the young lady, and delivered the 
message. The Doctor turned himself in the bed, and said, 

' God bless you, my dear I ' These were the last words he 
spoke. — His difficulty of breathing increased till about 
seven o’clock in the evening, when Mr. Barber and Mrs. 
Desmoulins, who were sitting in the room, observing that 
the noise he made in breathing had ceased, went to the 
bed, and found he was dead.” 

A few days before his death, he had asked Sir John 
Hawkins, as one of his executors, where he should be 
buried ; and on being answered, " Doubtless, in West- 
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ininstcr-Abbcy," seemed to Icel a satisfaction , very natural 
to a Poet ; iiiid indeed in my opinion very natural to every 
man of any imagination, who has no family sepulchre in 
which he can be laid with his fathers. Accordingly, upon 
Monday, December ao, his remains were deposited in that 
noble and renowned edifice ; and over his grave was 
placed a large blue flag-stone, with this inscription : 

" Samuel Johnson, ll.d. 

Obiit xjii die Dccemhris, 

Anno Donirnt 
M.DCC.LX.XXIV. 

JElatis sua lxxv.” 

His funeral was attended by a respectable number 
of his friends, particularly such of the members of The 
Literary Club as were then in town ; and was also 
hononred with the presence of several of the Reverend 
Chapter of Westminster. Mr. Burke, Sir Jo.seph Banks, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Langton, Sir Charles Bunbiuy, and 
Mr. Coleman, bore bis pall. His school-fellow, Dr. Taylor, 
performed the mournful office of reading the burial 
service. 

I trust, I shall not be accii.sed of affectation, when I 
declare, that I find myself unable to express all that I 
felt upon the loss of such a “ Guide, PJiilosopher, and 
Friencl.” I shall, therefore, not say one word of my own, 
but adopt those of an eminent friend, which he ul,tereci 
with an abrupt felicity, superior to all studied compos- 
tion.s : — " He has made a chasm, rvhich not only nothing 
can fill up, but whicli nothing has a tendency to fill up. 
Johnson is dead. — Let ns go to the next best ; — thei'e 
is nobody ; no man can be said to put you in mind of 
Johnson," 

As Johnson had abundant homage paid to him during 
his life, so no writer in this nation ever had such an 
accumu lation of literary honours after li is death . A sermon 
upon that event was preached in St. Mary's church, 
Oxford, before the University, by the Reverend Mr. 
Aguttcr, of Magdalen College. 'The Lives, the Memoirs, 
the Essays, both in prose and verse, which have been 
published concerning him, would make many volumes. 
The numerous attacks too upon him, I consider as part of 
his consequence, upon the principle which he himself so 
well knew and asserted. Many who trembled at his 
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presence, were foward in. assault, when they no longer 
apprehended danger. When one ol his little pragmatical 
foes was invidiously snarling at his fame, at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s table, the Reverend Dr. Parr exclaimed, with 
his usual bold animation. “ Ay, now that the old lion is 
dead, every ass thinks he may kick at him.” 

A monument for him, in Westminstor-Abbey, was 
resolved upon soon after his death, and was supported 
by a most respectable contribution ; but the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul’s, having come to a resolution of 
admitting monuments there, upon a liberal and magni- 
ficent plan, that Cathedral was aftei-ward,s fixed on, as 
the place in which a cenotaph should be erected to his 
memory ; and in the cathedral of his native city of Lich- 
field a smaller one is to be erected. To compose his epitaph , 
could not but excite the warmest competition of gonnis. 
If laudeiri a laudato viro be praise which is highly estimable, 
I should not lorgive myself were I to omit the following 
sepulchral verses on the author of The English Dic- 
tionary, written by the Right Honourable Henry 
Flood ; 

“ No need of Latin or of Greek to grace 

Our Johnson's memory, or inscribe his grave ; 

His native language claims this mournlul space, 

To pay the immortality he gave.” 

The character of Samuel Johnson has, I trust, been 
so developed in the course of this work, that they, who 
have honoured it with a perusal, may be considered as 
well acquainted with him. As, however, it may be 
expected that I should collect into one view the capital 
and distinguishing features of this extraordinary man, 
I shall encleavour to acquit myself of that part of my 
biographical undertaking, however difficult it may be 
to do that which many of my readers will do better for 
themselves. 

His figure was large and well formed, and his countenance 
of the cast of an ancient statue ; yet his appearance was 
rendered strange and somewhat uncouth, by convulsive 
cramps, by the scars of that distemper which it was once 
imagined the royal touch could cure, and by a slovenly 
mode of dress. He bad the use only of one eye ; yet so 
much does mind govern, and even supply the deficiency 
of organs, that his visual perception ,s, as far as they 
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oxtcTiclcd, were uncommonly quick and accurate. So 
morbid was bis temperament, that be never knew the 
natural joy nl a free and vigorous use of bis iimb.s ; 
when he walked, it was like the struggling gait ol one 
ill letters ; when he rode, he had no command or direc- 
tion ol bis horse, but was carried as if in a balloon. That 
with his constitution and habits of liie he should have 
lived seventy-five years, is a proof that an inherent 
vivula VIS is a powerful preservative of the human fra,me. 

He was a sincere and zealous Christian, of high Church- 
of-England and monarchical principles, which he would 
not tamely suffer to be questioned ; and had, perhaps, 
at an early period, nan'owed his mind somewhat too 
much, both as to religion and politicks. Nor can it be 
denied, that he had many prejudices ; which, however, 
fi'equently suggested many ol his pointed sayings, that 
rather shew a playfulness of fancy than any settled 
malignity. He was steady and inflexible in maintaining 
the obligations of religion and morality ; both from a 
regard for the order of society, and from a veneration 
for the Great Source of all order ; correct, nay stern 
in his taste ; hard to please, and easily offended ; im- 
petuous and irritable in his temper, but of a most humane 
and benevolent heart, which shewed itself not only in a 
most liberal charity, as i'ar as his circumstances would 
allow, but in a thousand instances of active benevolence. 
But his superiority over other learned men consisted 
chiefly in wliat may be called the art of thinking, the art 
ol using his mind ; a certain continual power ol seizing 
the useful substance of all that he knew, and exhibiting 
it in a clear and forcible manner ; so that knowledge, 
which wc often see to be no better than lumber in men 
of dull understanding, was, in him, true, evident, and 
actual wisdom. His moral precepts are practical ; for 
they are drawn from an intimate acquaintance with 
human nature. His maxims caiTy conviction ; for they 
are founded on the ba^is of common sense, and a very 
attentive and ininnte survey of real life. His mind was 
so full ol imagery, that he might have been perpetually 
a poet ; yet it is remarkable, that, however rich his 
prose is in this respect, his poetical pieces, in general, 
have not much ol that splendour, but are rather distin- 
guished by strong sentiment, and acute observation 
conveyed in harmonious and energetick verse, particularly 
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in lieroick couplets. Though usually grave, and oven 
awlul in his deportment, he possessed unconiinoii and 
peculiar powers of wit and humour ; he frcuenlly in- 
dulged himself in colloquial pleasantry ; and the heartiest 
merriment was often enjoyed in his company ; with 
this great advantage, that, as it was entirely free from 
any poisonous tincture of vice or impiety, it was salutary 
to those who shared in it. He had accustomed liinisell 
to such accuracy in liis common conversation, that he 
at all times expressed his thoughts with great force, 
and an elegant choice of language, the effect of which 
was aided by his having a loud voice, and a slow deliberate 
utterance. In him were united a most logical head with 
a most fertile imagination, which gave him an extra- 
ordinary advantage in arguing : lor he could reason close 
or wide, as ho saw best for the moment ; and, from a 
spirit of contradiction, and a delight in shewing his 
powers, he would often maintain the wrong side with 
equal warmth and ingenuity ; so that, when there was 
an audience, his real opinions could seldom be gathered 
from his talk ; though when he was in company with a 
single fiiend, he would discuss a subject with genuine 
fairness ; but he was too conscientious to make errour 
permanent and pernicious, by deliberately writing it ; 
and, in all his numerous works, he earnestly inculcated 
what appeared to him to be the truth ; his piety being 
constant, and the ruling principle ol all his conduct. 

Such was Samuel Johnson a man whose talents 
acquirements, and virtues were so extraordinary, that 
the more his character is considered, the more he will 
be regarded by the present age, and by posterity, with 
admiration and reverence. 
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